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TO THE READER. 



We hare broof hi to a oIom the fint voliime of the Sbmi-Mohthly BfAOAsms under the most 
^tifyiog cireumstaiicef. We anticipated, fVom the extraordinary lownese of its price, a Tery 
large eabMHribtion to the work, but our most languine expectations have been surpassed. The 
8bm i-MoifTHLT Maqazikx has a larger circulation than any similar periodical in the United States. 
A liberal patronage uoiformly induces excellence. The extent of our present edition, and the 
prospect of a penoaoent large circulation, encourage the publisher to hope that the important im« 
prorements he is about to make in the Magazine, will add no leas to his own profits than to the in- 
trinsie Talue of the work. • ' 

The first number of the second volume, and all sacceediitg numbers, will contain, withotU any 
m ddit ion to tke price of the magaune^ xiobt additional paoxs; the enlargement will be produc- 
ed by the adoption of a larger sheet; and the postage on each number will be thus reduced one 
third below the present rate. 

The Skmi-Monthlt Maoazivx, for each month, hereafter, will contain fortt^ioht paoxs 
of the size now given, printed on paper of the finest quality, and type ot the most beautiful style 
and finish. Its contents, will be of a better description than hitherto, as the publisher has now 
iaereaeed facilities for obtaining every new work that appears in Great Britain, through a careful 
agent, residing expressly for that purpose in London, and has made many new engagements with 
distinguished writers, for original contributions to its pages. As heretofore, it will contain the best 
aiticlee of the BosToir Notioit, embracing the choicest tales, romances and poetry, published in 
all tke American and foreign periodicals, together with many valuable reviews and elaborate orig- 
inal articles, of a literary, political and saientific character. It will also contain frequently entire 
noTels and plays, and reprints of many valuable and entertaining English books, m advance of 
mm^if Uker repriiU in this country. The articles generally, will be from the pens of the most emi- 
nent writers of Europe and America, such as Bulwer, Knowles, James, Dickens, Cockton, Ser- 
geant Talferd, Moore, Marryat, Warren, T. K. Hervey, B. Simmons, Herbert, Simms, Inraan, 
Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Halleck, Longfellow, Fay, Whittier, Tuckerman, MeLellan, Holmes, 
Hoffioian, Dewey, Channing, Nea), Ingraham, Mellen, Fields, Woodworih, Pierpont, Bancroft, 
lire. Norton, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Sigoumey, Miss Martineau, Miss Gould, Miss Sedgwick, Miss 
Ijoelie, Ac., Ac. All the best articles of the « Blackwood,' «Frazer,' ' Tait,' « Colbum*s New 
Monthly,' * Metropolitan ' and * Dublin University ' Magazines ; also, the most interesting papers 
of the < Southern Literary Messenger,' the * Knickerbocker,' the * Ladies' Companion,' the ' La- 
d j*e Book,' * The Dial,' and other American magazines, will be found in its pages. There 
lore, m» specimens of the literature of the day, in a convenient form for preservation, it will be found 
blg^j valnable to all who desure to keep up with the current^ without incurring too much expense. 
Of the English periodicals mentioned, a very large portion of the contents are useless and unin- 
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teresUng', and it will be the object of the editor of the SxMi-MoMTHLT Magazihk, to * winnow tke 
wheat and throw the chaff away.* The work will occasionally be embellished with a viRX Bi- 

GRAYING. 

From what we have written above it will at onoe be perceived that the Sxhi-Moitthlt Maga- 
zine will be decidedly the cheapest periodieal in the world. For two dollars it will contain three 
times as much matter as any of the one dollar periodicals, and as much, and of as ezcellenta qoal 
ity, as any of the five dollar magazines in the country. We look for a subscription list, during the 
present year, of from twenty to twenty-five thousand names, confident that the excellence of the 
work and its unparalleled cheapness will secure for it a circulation in nearly every town and vil- 
lage in the United States. 

City Subscbibxrs can have the Mafasine left at their houses, on every morning of its publi- 
cation. 

It will be for sale by all the agents of the Boston Notion, at eight cents per single copy 

Postmasters are authorized to act as agents. 

All subscriptions to he paid fir tn advance^^tJid no suheeriptions reomved for less than one 
year. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A STUDENT. 
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'Was sind Hoffiia g w i ' ^ w as sind Eatwurla 
pie der Mensch, der flutcbtife Soha der Stunde 
•- Auf baut auf dem betniglicbea Gnude? 

ScuiisLEtL^BroMU von iiiui n . 

What are the idle hopes and fotiie plans 
Fonaed hy mankind, the heur's fleeting ebildien^ 
Upon foundations shiAinif and un stable T 
Frederic von Issendorff was the friend I most 
valued; I looked upon him with a painful inter- 
est, he was so delicate, so melancnoly. D^ep 
feeling and noble thou^t were stamped on bis 
pale and almost feminmely-beatttifnl features. 
He was of middle height, slender and graeeful, 
with light hair and beautiful blue eves. His 
Very appearance prepossessed you in nis fayor. 
Bodily be was net strong, and yet he neyer 
•hrank under any exertion; brave as a lion, 
proud aud sensitive, he was peculiarly alive ^ to 
alight and injury, perhaps the more so because 
of his poverty, sad inheritanee ot his lofty and ' 
^werfal line, and frem his want of physical 
strength, which sometimes would sul^ect him 
to insults, from which others would escape. — 
But thus did his mind subdue his body to his 
will, that the strongest could not resist the fierce 
and sudden impulse of his anger. He scorned 
the confining trammels of colfege and diseipiine, 
but rose superior to them; be did not sink into the 
gulf of dissipation, for poetry threw a halo 
around his thoughts, and the true feelings of 
chivalry were in his breast. In the middle ages 
he would have been a knightly troubadour^ in 
the present he was the unvalued, unappreciated 
member ot society that knew him not-<-born to 
waste his mighty talents in obscurity, to die un- 
pitiedand unknown. 

His companions never liked him, and he was 
unkindly treated by all— unkindly as they dared, 
— for they had learned to fear the mighty spirit 
that seemed slumbsriag among flowers. Yet 
this preyed upon him. That fiery spirit could 
not . sink and droop,^but its own flames 
devoured it. I felt that he was doomed to be 
unhappy, for he was, as it were, net a being of 
taiis earth, at least not of this a^^. His feeliiig 
was called sentimentality; his high spirit, morbid 
pride; his noble ^bearing, haughtiness,— that sat 
ill, it was remarked, on one whose poverty 
would force him te fill a dependent and inferier 
station in life. ^nA there were many among his 



eoUeagoes, who, rich and inflnential, would 
stand above him m after years, and hav« it in 
their power to eoouHand his obedienee. 

Haughty spirit; how wilt thon learn te bend 
to those thou seomest ?— 1» those infinitely be- 
neath thee i To these who have ^nailed before 
thee, all fi^ble as thou art i IssendorfT— muoh 
} fear thy noble and gentle heart will be deeply 
hnrt, will be weunded to the death. Oh ! had I 
the power of a god to bring those who will crush 
thee' to thy feet. Bear up, brave qpirit— then 
majrest trkinpfa jet, and relight the star of thy 
destiny with an immortal flr6. ' 

It was with feelings of happy hope that I bo* 
held him form an attachment for a young lady 
as remarkable for beauty as good ^nalitiesw She 
was, in fact, the oounterpatt of hameelf; she 
echoed all his thoughts aald ieeliniQs, for they 
werQ her own. He beheld his sentiments again 
in her*s> though in gentler gniee, ifs the glorieue 
tftar reflected in the mellowing mirror of the 
sea, as lovelv^ hut mere softly bright. They 
were made for eaeh other, if ever mortals were; 
it Were cruelty to part them — nay » it were vain» 
for those two eongenial spirits weru sure te 
draw together; even if separated by distance or 
hy death, they would still be together in their 
thoughts. Need it be toM how passionately 
two beings like these were attached f Could 
it be otherwisib^ when the one waa, as it were, 
the vital principle of the other i They loved — 
THBT—thac tells it aU. 

Of the highest birth, her choice would henor 
the first in the knd^ and men marveUed when 
she stopped to the poor young student, marvel- 
led-r*thotigh he waji as highly bom as she. An 
additional disUke was fiilt against Isseudurff . 
from that momMt, and i trembled lest some w- 
sclent fop shonld intenuonally insult him^ "per- 
haps by her side. I trembled every mornmg, 
lest I should hear of his death, or nee his glori- 
ous form borne past me pale and cold on a bier, 
with the sword.fTonnd aeai of death upon' his 
breast. I watched him with an Intensity of pain, 
as his brow oleuded and his eye flashed when- 
ever a remark of doubtful meaning was made 
by an empty fbol, or ivhenever the name of 
iJouisa von Adtlheim was mentioned. And 
how oflen was that word spoken by the frivo- 
loas and depraved ! he felt it a profanation from 
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tbeir lipi; I feared lest it skould be coupled with 
auy light remark. 

How aalike was Adolph yon Adelheim to hie 
sieter and to lesendorff ! He wae fully as proud, 
but dissipated, wild, reckless, and addicted to 
every yice — need I say more than this, he was a 
professed duellist. I feared that issendorff and 
he would never be on friendly terms, and I was 
not deceived. He treated the suitor of his sis- 
ter with marked rudeness, nay, almost insult. 
All wondered at Issendorff's forbearance in sub- . 
mittin^ to such conduct, and detracting remarks 
were circulated as to its ciuse.- The sneers and 
cutting jests were scarcely concealed in his 
presence. I saw the indignation that over- 
whelmed him, ready to burst forth every mo- 
ment ; but he restrained it still. 

The young student's suit had neverbeen look- 
ed kindly on by the family of Adelheim, who 
had intended a more wealthy and powerful al- 
liance for their daughter. Her mother, it is 
true, favored him, (her father was no more), but 
all the rest, foremost amongst whom was Adolph^ 
were dedldedly against It. .Otto, Count of Alt- 
weil was the constant companion of the latter, 
and never were two flriends (if they can thus be 
called) more suited to each other. Count Otto 
was a professed admirer of Louisa von Adel- 
heim, and as such was much befk-iended by the 
lamily; indeed, Adolph was heard to say, he 
was oetermmed that no othei than his friend 
should be the husband of his sister. He often 
brought him to her: reeking from intemperance 
and tavern brawls, and polluted her presence 
with his company. O heavens! should he and 
Isfeendorff meet before her ! But the firm and 
haughty conduct of Louisa somewhat awed him, 
and moreover he had a deadly fear of his rival. 
Once, however, if was rumored thev had met 
alone in the. house of Adelheim ; Adolph was 
fortunately not there, and it is said the interview 
finished by the count's being summarily ejected 
out of the door by the hands of Issendorff; but 
the former never divulged the eecret, and it is 
certain he ne?er resented it openly; though, 
from this moment, he conceived a deadly and 
implacable hatred to his ri?al, and doomed his 
destruction. He feigned a more deep and fer- 
vent attachment to the beautiibl Louisa, and 
assuring her bi^other that IssendorflT was the on- 
ly obstacle to his success, he inflamed his mind 
against the predestined victim to such an extent, 
that he succeeded in making him pledge his 
honor never to sanction an alliance between the 
houses of Issendorff and Adelheim. 

*1 will soon and in a safe way put an end to 
his pretensions,' said Adolph; * you know how I 
get rid of disagreeable people. I never failed 
yet. 

The count applauded, and the deadly conspir- 
acy was formed. 

The intentions of these no better than murder- 
ers reached the ears of a friend, who men- 
tioned them to me. I immediately imparted 
them to issendorff, at the same time imploring 
him to avoid any idtereation with the count or 
with Adolph. He turned deadly pale at my 
words. 



«Itisfiited!' he said, < but nothing oa earth 
shall induce me to fight Adolph!* 

I was happy to hear him say this, and tried to 
strengthen him in a resolution I thought almost 
impracticable for him to keep, knowing Adel-' 
helm's character and his own. 

A few days afterwards there was a general 
convivial meeting of the students, to celebrate 
an anniversary. Issendorff called at my lodg- 
ings in the morning. He was depressed and 
irritated. A paper containing the most insult* 
ing allusions to himself had been nailed to his 
door during the night, and when he awoke, a 
crowd .among whom were the count and Adolph. 
were reading and laughing at it. He rushed 
down and had it torn away^-every one denied 
any knowledge of the author, though he .well. , 
knew him in the brother of his beloved, but he; \ 
had not dared to ask him. ^ 

'1 know that some dreadful misfortune willbe?^ 
fal me— I feel it.' 

* Cheer Up,' 1 replied. «AII will end well. — . 
But for the love of heaven avoid altercation With . 
Adolph.' V 

He promised to follow my injunctions. lag- 
ged him not to go to the meeting that day. ,' 

*I fnust,' he replied; * it would be a voluntary .' 
exclusion from their circle; brides, I have rd^. " 
tired enough of late. I must brave the storiql /. 
And, by heaven, let any one but say a word of . 
doubtful meaning, and I will make such an ex^ 
ample of him as will, I trust, deter the rest hovf, \ 
venturing too near me.' 

With teelings excited to agony, I joined in thp ' 
gay and ncnsy circle assembled on that day.— r 
The count and Adolph were there, when I en- -^ 
tered. They were speaking of Issendorff, boX 
in an under tone; for he had some few f^i^nde 
present, though very few among the many,w}iQ. 
would not be backward in asserting his caus^^ - 
but I heard enough to fear the worst. At lengUkt; 
among the latest, Issendorff entered with 1^ - 
usual proud and haughty step, but with mofe^' 
than usual fire in his pale blue melancholy ejtk^ 
I hurried to him. : 

'For mercy's sake depart, Fiederic; they are 
exasperated against you, and something dread- 
ful will happen. Oo! and we will try and 
pacify them, or intimidate, for yen have $till 
some trusty friends among us. Go I there is a 
conspiracy against you.' 

Issendorff frowned upon me ! 
< What, dare you think I fear them?' 
« No, no ! But Adolph I'— 
* Fear not; 1 have already told you that noth- 
ing shall proToke me to quarrel with him.' 

He left me, and passed into the centre of the 
saloon. He will not succeed, thought I. Mi^bC 
that glorious spirit die.' must that amiable youth 
be murdered ? 

I watched him With intense anxiety. Fore- 
most among the groups stood Adolph von Adel- 
heim and Count Otto von Altweil. 

Frederic advanced to the former in the inoet 
friendly and courteous manner, extending .his 
hand. Adolph stared haughtily at him wiSiout 
retur&inf^ his greeting, and then turned his back 
upon him ; a most deadly insult. Issendorff 
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turned ashj pale, but he did hot resent it!-^ , 
With ready presence of mind he addressed a 
friend who stood near, without appearing to have 
noticed it. But a scarcely-suppressed laugh and 
an open sneer came from nearly all present. I 
burned with as deep an indignation as my friend. 
The count, fearful of offending, saluted him 
courteously ; he returned the salutation with an 
insulting laugh, and, pushing him rudely aside, 
seemed trying to provoke him to a rejoinder, 
but the obsequious coward drew back. This 
action served to divert the pleasantry of the 
company into another channel, and a sudden 
interest seemed awakened m favor of the doom- 
ed Issendorffl 

For a time all remained quiet, till towards the 
>c1ose of the repast, when perhaps all wer6 some- 
what heated with wine. 

•What say you,' cried Wilhelm von Gandolf 
to Adelheim, ^if wp drink the health of your . 
future brother-in-law ?' 

It was the concerted signal. 

•With all my heart,' wss the reply. 

•Well then, — Frederic von Issendorff'.' 

•Who?' cried Adelheim,— <do you think I 
will ever grant my ^ster to that lying coward ? 
It is Otto, Count of Altweil.' 

•Who said those words?' Issendorff asked^ 
in a calm, deep, concentrated voice. <t^ount 
Otto, you know the Lady Louisa is mine, and if 
you dare even to mention her name, I will write 
oblivion of it with my sword upon your heart. 
The name of Adelheim shall not be polluted by 
coming from so vile a mouth as yours. 

•Aha !' cried one of the company, •! wiU be 
your second. Count. The sooner this is finish- 
ed the better.' 

Count Otto shuddered, and looked to Adel- 
heim ; be understood him. 

•It was i who said those words,* he thunder-- 
ed, 'and I repeat them.' 

•Retract them then, Adolph ! for the love of 
heaven; I will not, / cannot fight with you. — 
You know it, and it is ungenerous in you to in- 
sult me. Now retract t^ose words, I implore 
you!' 

• Dastiardly villian, I repeat them,* roared 
Adelheim.* ^Leave my sight, or I shall strike 
you.' 

•Come but near me, and I will fell you to the 
ground,' thundered Issendorff, now rising In a 
Vehement passion — •but all the powers of hell 
shall not make roe fight you.' 

'Then you must leave this room,' shouted 
many voices ', 'a dishonored coward dare not be 
among us.' 

•Come one, come all,' crie^ Issendorff', •I will 
not move a step, and liar and coward in the 
teeth of all who have spoken those words to me. 
Tou know I cannot fight him. Here, Count 
Otto! ynu are the first; bring us swords.* 

•No, no*' roared Adelheim, •! appeal to our 
seniors; I have the first right. Silence, and 
hear.* 

He had, according to their laws of honor. 

•Frederic von Issendorff', you must accept the 
ehalleoge of Adolph von Adelheim, or leave this 
room branded with eternal infamy, never more 



to appear before us. And every student that 
meets you, shall have the right to strike, with- 
outjriving you satisfaction.' 

•Then be it so,' said Issendorff*, with a deadly 
smile ; 'Adelheim, 1 accept your challenge.'— 
He calmy reseated himself, and a heavy sUence 
reiffned lor a time. 

•Let us finish this business at once,' said the 
challenger. 

•No ! — net till to-morrow morning. Senors, 
I have the right to enforce that.' 

They agreed. Then Issendorfi'filled hisfflass. 
He raised it to his lips, eiclaiming: 'l^) the 
health and long lite of Adolph von Adelheim !' 
I knew his me&ning.-^uone pledged the toast ; — 
the feeling of all wfM turning against the chal- 
lenffer. 

Having emptied the goblet, he rose and left 
the room. 

He immediately went to his lodgings, and 
calmly wrote to his fkmily and more intimate 
friends, and having arranged his affairs, he has- 
tened to the hous6 of Louisa, though already 
late in the evening. He felt Certain that he 
should fall ; for Adelheim was one of the first 
masters of his weapon at the university, and. 
though himself inferior to few, he had resolved 
on not killing the brother of Leuisa, and had 
determined on perishing himself, if otherwise 
that dreaded result could net be avoided. 

It may therefore be supposed with what feel- 
ings he entered that house. The lingering rays 
of the summer sun were on the linden trees that 
waved over its ^ indows : the music of the even- 
ing bird floated on the perfumed sir, that had a 
magi? sbotbing power, as though it was formed 
of the sighs ol angels ; but oh ! sw^ter, far 
sweeter than the night-bird's note, came the 
voice of Louisa through the open casement !^- 
Frederio paused on the threshold and listened — 
she was singing a song of his own — a shudder 
ran through him as he thought that, in the noisy 
hall he had just quitted, heartless enemies were 
discussing his death. 

•O God ! must I leave all this?* sighed Issen- 
dorfi". 

He never mentioned what had passed, what 
wss still to come ; a miser of his still remaining 
few short moments of happiness, he weuld not 
destroy tbem ; be lengthened Ihem till the chim- 
ing hours one by one warned him away by their 
knell-like voice; then he departed, lie had 
never appeared more gay than on that evening, 
but there was a wildness, a sudden burst of 
melancholy, mingling with his gaiety, that 
startled the unsuspecting Louisa. Alas ! she 
understood it all on the morrow. He asked her 
for a remembrance, she gave jiim her scarf ; an 
ominous present, for it was a war-gill. 

The sun rose glorious over the vine-clad banks 
of the Neckar that came sparkling from the dis- 
tant hills, as though it was a vein of light, bear- 
ing celestial radiance to the earth. 

In a woodland meadow by its side, Frederic 
von Issendorff and Adolph von Adeiheim met in 
deadly combat. The count was Iht* second of 
the latter, a near relation was by the side of the 
former. 
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Witk his usual proud bearing IsseDdor/f step- 
ped be fere hii opponent. The scarf of JUouisa 
was wound roand bis sword-arm, that he might 
never forget it was her brother with whom he 
fought. 

He spoke, but this time sternly and haughfi- 

'Adelheim, what you sa'd yesterday may have 
been under the influence of wine, ftetrtict it.' 

Count Otto stepped forward. 

4t is to you I speak, von Adelheim. I ex- 
change notlung but Mows with that dastard by 
your side. Answer me t* 

*The swords!' roared Adelheim. 

The swords were measured and given to the 
respective parties. 

*En garde !* And with the swiftness of light- 
ning the combatants started into theposition of 
defence, and the seconds fell back. With grace- 
ful courtesy Issendorff made his salute ; it was 
not returned by Adelheim, whose; rapier flicker- 
ed in his hand as though instinct with life. In 
an instant the point noyered oyer the heart of 
Issendorfl, who .calmly and scornfully, with 
scarcely an apparent moveinent oi his blade, 
parried the fierce thrusts of his adyersary. — 
Never were i:ombatants more ably matched. — 
The sword of Adelheim flashed around Issen- 
dorff in the morning sun, like a lightning shower^ 
as it quiyered in his grasp. 

*Haye a care,' cried Issendorff, <or you will 
fall on ray blade!' 

'Insolent boaster, then thrust it home.' 

With fresh fury be rushed upon his opponent ; 
none could see the rapid motion of their weap- 
ons, none could guess the issue, when sudden- 
ly, as though with a lightning shock, Adelheim 
leaped high into the air, and fell a corse upon 
the ground. Issendorff a rapier bad passed 
through his heart. 

At this unexpected and unintended issue the 
trarvivor stood horror-strieken. 

'The murderer of her broUter V he ejaculated. 
<Lost! for ever lest/ 

'fly,' cried his friend, 'before the minions of 
Justice come. See! that dastard Altweil has 
deserted hto principal,' p<{inting to the count, 
who was galloping awayT Fly! I will take 
eareofthebody!' 

Issendorff paused a moment, then mounting 
his horse, galloped off with frantic speed, break- 
ingthrongh eyery obstacle. 

Whither did he go? Did he fly to saye his 
life or his liberty f No ! A few moments, and 
he checked the fierce career of his panting horse, 
before the house of Adelheim. He leaped from 
his seat, threw the reins forward, and the in- 
furiated animal darted away^the last chance of 
escape. In an instant he stood before Louisa. 

Widi joyfVd surprise she turned towards him; 
she threw her arms around him> gently and slow- 
ly he unwound them. He shuddered. 'She 
ambraees the murderer of her brother,' he 
thought. 

He would not let her touch him, but he stood 
and gazed upon her in silent, tearless agony. — 
Louisa was hurt — she spoke coldly. 

'O Louisa, JuomiMt ! Look not thus ! Speak 



not in that tone, it will kill n^e f— Speak kindf/ 
to me. No — do not ! you oinnot— you dare not« 
Hush ! Let me still be with you, one minute 
only — that is all I ask.* 

rale and startled, Louisa yon Adelheim, as 
though a spell was upon her, returned the 
frezied, intense gaze of Issendorff without the 
power to move, and then sank senseless at hie 
feet. All was forgotten in that hour^-ay, eyen 
the dreadful past. The moments flew l>y un- 
heeded, and again Louisa smiled and listened to 
the fond words of Issendorfl. But suddenly the 
tramp ef feet were beard without The student 
started and gazed in terror towards the case- 
ment. 

He beheld the dreaded object— he felt his hour 
was come. 

'They haye followed speedily/ he «aid, as he 
atarted from the side of Louisa. 'Once more 
and the last,' he cried, as he imprinted a burning 
kiss on her lips > but she too had beheld the 
frightlul object approaching. A sudden and 
feuful thought struck her. Mechanically she 
adyanced to the d(»or. Slowly winding up the 
road was borne the bier with the ghastly dis- 
figured body of Adelheim : it was set down be- 
fore the door of the garden saloon, and the officers 
of justice entered. Issendorff tried to clasp the 
hand of Louisa; with a thrill of horror she drew 
it back. ' 

'He did it— I tried to save him — ii is fate.'— 
Issendorff fidtered. Louisa gazed at him with a 
look of agonizing horror, and threw herself on 
the death- wet bier. 

'There stands the murderer — arrest him 1' ex- 
claimed the officers of justice. 

'I surrender,' said Issendorfl^ in a cold yoiee, 
such as one might expect to hear, could a mar- 
ble statue speak. 

His trial was short. The powerful family of 
Adelheim procured his incarceration in a fortres* 
for life— a severe doom for the challenged, ae- 
eordrag to the laws of the country. 

The fortress of W— was situated in a 

beautiful scene. Owing to the fayor of the goy- 
emor, Issendorff had a couple of chambers sllot- 
ted to him on the top of the highest tower. — 
There, from the deepset window of his loftj 
dwelling, the broken-hearted captiye could look 
ever the populous country, and hear the glad 
yoices of men ringing up from below ; thence 

could he see the distant towers of H , and 

beheld, at its setting^ the sun, that high-prieet 
of nature, waft clouds of fragrant incense from 
his golden censor towards the snow-capped 
mountains, that stood like white-robed listenin|^ 
yestals in God's great temple— earth. 

A year had thus passed — passed in serrowin|^ 
solitude — saye when angels yisited him in the 
reyealin^s of his thoughts, Tfor the tisits of hie 
earthly friends were few and far between,) whea 
one morning a messenger brought him the fol- 
lowing note, written in a faltering, hurried hand. 
They were from ^Louisa. 

'FnEDCRIC, 

* I have learned the truth — and I forgiye you. 
Need I say I have neyer ceased to loye you '— - 
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0» yott ooald not doubt it ! Come to me once 
more — and look again upon your dyinr Louiaa ! 
Haaie — «r you wtU not find me ! No ci^rtblj 
obetacte moat, nont tkall binder you.* 

A amile— a smile of hope and lp¥e once more 
and for the first time since that fatal day, beani* 
ed on the pale bat toachingly ezpreseive face of 
the student. 

He sent for the gotemor^ who knew his tale. 

*I will see her,* he said 4 'grant me a week — 
I must follow her to her grave,' he added, with 
a faltering voice 

<I dare not. If you should not return ?* 

*I pledge my honor.' 

*It is enoagh I you may depart. Aeturn tliis 
daj week, and my best wishes attend yon, my 
poor young friend.* 

Issendora departed on hie mekuehol^ way. — 
A few hours and he was by the side of l^uiiu. 
She lay like a atricken flewer, but more beauti- 
ful than ever. Her gentle heart eould not bear 
the di-eac^ful blow ; she bad pined and faded 
awuy , but every day ehe became more and m<Mre 
lorely. She was^aa though toe grosser eerthly 
particles of human nature had dissolved away, 
and left nothing but the ethereal spirit in its pure 
halo-like dwellings. 



IssendorfT waa with her in her last moments > 
in his arms that beautitul girl breathed her last, 
and glided imperceptibly into the land of eternal 
ipmu \ it was but by the sweet smile of resigna- 
tion fading from her fair pale face, like e?ening 
beams from iti6W, that one could tell ahe was no 
more. 

fhey buried her by the banks of the Neckar, 
in a simple tomb. There were few mourners 
by her |prave, but they were true ones. She 
was buried in vestal white, and a broken-heart- 
ed ftudent laid a wreath of white rosea eo her 
tomb } gently, aa though he feared to wakA her 
pained tpirit from its blessed sleep. 

True to his word, Issendorff returned to the 
fortress. On the parti cuhus of his noble con- 
duct being stated to the government, he wua 
offered his liberty, but he always refused to ac- 
cept it. 

4 have done with this world,' he said ; <the 
broken-hearted bekmg to it no more ; andif erver 
duelling waa a fiatal curse, it is )xi my case. — 
Let me, though innocent, suffer as an example.' 

He remained firm in refusing his liberty, and 
still lingers in Wis lofty prison, till grief with its 
dewy wing shall lull his soul into the slumbers 
of eternity. Kakl. 



CHANGE. 

[From Tttit's Maganne for December.] 



Change ! change ! The mournful story 

Of all that's gone before ! 
The wrecks of perished glory 

Bestrewing every shore. 
The shaUercMl tower and palaae, 

That frewn o'er ev^ry giea/ 
In broken lan^age, tell us 

Of the fleeting power of men. 

Change ! change t The scythe is sweeping 

O'er many a cottage hearth ) 
The sickled hand is neaping 

O'er some scene of household mirth. 
The sheaf 19 bound where daughters 

Round their mothers us^d to spin ; 
And where their little feet did patter 

Full often out and in. 



Change ! change ! for all things h 

Kingdoms, states of amplest wing. 
Have their flight and fall, m common 

Wldi the meanest ii'K>rta} *fahig >-* 
With beaaty. love, and passion ) 

With all of earthly trust ; 
With life's smallest wavelet/rusfaing, 

Carihig, breaking into dnst \ 

Where arose, in marbled grandeur, 

Theivaird cities of the past, 
TIm sullen winds now wander 

'O'er a ruin-huddled waste* 
Rent is the palace splendid 3 

The owl^ in silence, wings 
O'er floors where, oye-attcttded. 

Faced the saadaltod feet of kings. 



Still chaage! go thou and Yiew it 

All desolately sunk \ 
The circle of the Druid, 

The cloister of the monk $ 
TTie abbey, boled and squalid. 

With its grass-maned staggering wall } 
Ask by whom these were umallowed— 

'Twas Change that did it all. 

Yet, O Chan^ ! though the destroyer 

Of earth's trail things, thou art not 
, The less the purifier 

Of its ever-living thought : 
The Druid slar is shrouded, 

The monkish overcast ) 
And the new, though still beclouded; 

Is less clouded then the last. 

Proud thrones, now ruling nations, 

Ye would shun the cofnmon lot 
Even funoy at your foundations, 

Works the worm that dielh not. 
Ye will perish, like your bmthers 
Ofthe elder worid, all 
And others, and still others, 

WUl follow you and fall. 

But BHnd, the ever-living, 

From Time's each succeeding birth, 
Will receive some more ot heaven, 

Will retain Some less of earth. 
More of truth and less of error ; 

Less of hate and more of love ; 
Till the world below shall mirror 

All the purity above. A. M. 



tangvMg^i 



[OKIOUIAL.] 

LANGUAGE— AN O D Hi. 
{Written tot the Bofton Notion.] 



Soon ae the hrightening of the first-born day 
RoQfleil earth's glad animab to loving plaj ; 
That young Creation freely might rejoice, 
Melodioos Nature .gave the world a voioe. 
Then first the rivers in their gurgling made 
To lisping woods a nightly serenade ; 
Then the wild chorus of the breezy deep, 
G«ntly disposed the nodding seas to sleep, 
On every branch a rustling tune awoke, 
The beasts all murmured and the ocean spoke ; 
Wherever life in any form was found 
She fixed the resting place and realm of sound ; 
An utterance gave to all possessed of breath. 
And exiled Silence to the courts of Death. 
But all was meaningless till Man 
To leam the use of Speech began. 
And with newly-granted words 
Called the bushes axid the birds. 
And named the unbaptized herds. 
Still in his midnight walks the Poet hears 
The primal anthem of the chaunting spheres; 
He knows how foil the forests are of notes 
In concerd streaming from a thousand throats \ 
Hushed and adoring marks th' emboldened lays 
Of insects worshipping their unknown king, 
And counts the faint varieties of prajse. 
Their low — nocturnal paeans as they sing. 
But what joy-tumultuous air 
Lightly trembling— gaily sung 
From concealfaig thickets, where 
Orioles whistle the blossoms among, 
With the witchcraft can compare . 
Of a man's expressive tongue ? 

II 
One faculty by Heaven bestowed 
Made man vicegerent of the world. 
Soon as in Eden's bright abode 
He walked where sacred Pison flowed. 
And all the runnels of Euphrates purled } 
There a world of sounds was round him 
That in happy slumber bound him j 
Rivers rushing with a gushing 
Gladness through the solitudes-^ 



Cedars waking with their shaking 
Fitfhl echoes o'er the woods. 
Thrushes to the linnets calling, 
Through a labyrinth of trees. 
And the drone of water fidling 
Drowning hali^ with drowsy brawling, 
The drawling— dim hum of the bees. 
Yet in this harmonious home 
Adam wandered with his flocks, 
t^leased with the tame-eyed quadrupeds to roam 
Through almond shades and over emerald rocks; 
Chasing now th/ eniaptured steeds 
Featly prancing— quickly glancing. 
Oft retreating and advancing 
O'er the hyacinthine meads. 
Now upon an ostrich mounted. 
Laughing at the antlered throng. 
That in harmless clans uncounted 
Drive the cheery chase along. 
Now reposing 'mid the troops 
Of slumb'rous elephants in lazy groups, 
Camels and oxen resting fh>m their play, 
Scarcely more wise or beautiful than they. 
Such was our Cher's early state 
If holy legends truth relate. 
For horse and herd a fitting mate. 
Not yet a master whom the beasts obey. 
But He, whose animating hand 
Fashioned sky and sea and land. 
With all their populace, and then 
Shaped fipom himself the sire of men. 
His own celestial handiwork refined. 
And gave his favorite something more than mind. 
A boon peculiar to the copied race 
That shew the Godhead shadowed firom their 

face: 
Even by himself unshared — tis enly theirs 
Who tread the earth or mix in earth's affairs ; 
To mortals only and their genii given, 
But never needed in the walls of heaven. 

Ill 
When the first made man received 
This instrument divine, 
His longing spirit was relieved 
As by healing tears a besom grieved. 



tmigMMge. 



Or weariiiMt hj wind. 

And IB regenerate, witk a start 

Up he gpraog from liii lieathery banke, 
Froflted with a dewy manna. 

And in a long indulged hosanna 

To shout his joud exulting thanks. 

Was the first impulse of his new bom art ! • 
'Twas langiiage f let it not be called 
An art so instantly that flashed 
On. the wings of thought no more enthralled^ 
Or to brute silence like a felon lashed. 

Speech! a minstrel t^at records 

Fancy's pranks in fleeting words : 

Alehymist t with wizard wand 

Seeking, outward ken beyond, 

For the secret ores that shine 

Li Conception's hearted nune. 

As dives the oriental slave 

For pearls that lurk in Ceylon's waye» 

To grace the feet of jewelled kings ; 

Or as from Idria's poisonous cave 

That sparkles, drenched with silver springs, 

The serf, as from a miser's grave. 

His medieiiial treasure brings. 

Thus Language with a touch divine, ^ 

All the bosom's wealth revealing, 

Unfoldeth fit>m its ruby shrine 

Each (^tastic ^rm of feeling. 

Sanctifying earthly passion, 

With a seraph-toned expression ; 

Giving wishes deeply pent. 

Fears and hopes harmonious vent. 

Or with gentlest rise and fall 

Making sorrow musical. 
Adam slept — a hushed repose — 
Not like our inper&ct sleep 
Where the dull day's imaged woes 
Through the mist of slumber creep. 
And in the dreaming mind uneasy vigil keep ; 
Or wherein some golden vision. 
Fairy sights and sounds Elysian 
Moek the sealed eye of those that d^ily weep. 

For ah ! how few that waken with the sun 

Rejoice to find lifb*s game afresh begun ; 

Start from the couch and would not linger still 

In listless truce from cares that slowly kill. 

How few that hail the sunrise with a song. 

Or soon as daylight o'er the landscape streams. 

And in the shining mart an e«rly throng 

Renew their trifles in the dawning beams, 

How few, their down abandoning with soom, 

Rush to the ruddy bustle of the mom ! 
But Adam woke with rapture strange 



And with joy defirious grew 

When wildered — eonscious of a ehtnge, 

His new-bom sister "and his bride 

Rosy — breathing at his side — , 

For the first time he knew ! 

And save he could not turn from her. 

He would have raised his grateful gaze 

To the An-giver throned above. 

But ere his thanks unbosomed were, 

Passion anticipated praise. 

And thus of speech the second use was leve. 
So Language first as elder legends tell 
On Adam's lips like drops of Music fell; 
Music just melted from the fiving lyre 
Which lulls the planets in their mazy round. 
And young Hyperion's fingers tipped with fire. 
In Pa^an fabler was believed to sound. 

But not Apollo when he lay. 

All a sunny summer day, 

Hid among the dewy sedge 

On Peneus' winding edge. 

Teaching Thalia like himself to play : 

Not Hermes when Cithaeron heard 

The warbled lessons of his lute. 

While not a fir-tree bough was stirred, 

Rageless paused the wondering lien. 

And coldly through Thessalian snows 

The creeping streamlets loitered mute — 

Not Arion nor — Amphion, 

At whose creative call the Theban turrets rose : 

Nor Calliope, descended 

From her starry fount of song. 

By celestial airs attended. 

Tempo's echoing vale along ; 

Not all in one sweet diapason blended, 

Swelling high — ascending strong — 

Could in its forcefbl fury reach 

The magic potency of speeeh. 
As when a mother to her infrint speaks 
While from her breast his life the suckling sips; 
Or a young virgin hears with blushing cheeks. 
The words <*I love you," from beloved lips. 
What carolled measure could express 
More than wiUing Beaut's "yes" 
Now denying — half consenting — 
Frowning first and then relenting — 
Oft refusing— oft repenting— 
In pain until the timid word relieves her cej 
dbtress. 

* Go to the fight, Lysander's son !* 

A Spartan mother said; 

By thine own sure spear, be the battle won. 

Come laurelled back ! or c 
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« Go to the fight I! ^d a hvigjie'n \fU0i 
Could n9t b]^v« stirred hli blood. 
Nor the tramp of the foe ^yan^inir ^tt, 
As that mother's bidding could. 
Though the clashing cymbal's b]:azen j^ 
And the qnick tap of the drum, 
And the lordly plarion sounding fo^ 
And the shrieking fife were dumb-r 
Though tuneless trod his troops — though mute 
The trumpet and the Dorian flute, 
That mother's voice to his ear should comOi 
Remembered — ringing in his brain, 
And sound him o'er the mangled plain 
A victor or a yictim-corpse to swell the piles 
of slain. 
A boj, beside his father's door 
Is lingering still, though 'tis time to part; 
He lingers to embrace once more, 
With a farewell kiss, and an aching heart, 
The darlings that around him press 
To daily with his last caress. 
And as their bosoms heave and swell, 
He breathes the last fond word ' farewell.' 
Farewell ! ah, by wjiom was that word ever 

spoken 
With a tearless eye and a voice unbroken ? 
January's hollow groan — 
Ocean's long despairing tone — 
In the gale the mainmast's moan — 
The wailing of a twisted shell — 
Or when is tolled a mother's knell. 
The dismal, doleful, dying of a bell. 
Are not more solemn than the word < Fare- 

well.' 
Melancholy mingled sound, 
Of a holy grayer profound ! 
Blessing blended with a fear, 
Faint hope struggling with a tear ! 



Love and doubt and terror dwell 
In the sad burden of the word ' fiureweH f 
Oh rapture ! when firom wand'ring far, 
The pilgrim to his hearth returns. 
And marks the light which like a star. 
In his own casement burns. 
Oh rapture ! when again he listens 
To each &miliar fireside tongue. 
And with an eye that fondly glistens. 
Greets his own children beautiful and young ! 
If chance his feet on foreign soils have trod 
Where by strange titles, strangers called on God; 
And the gay chatter of a foreign crowd 
Dinned in his homesick hearing — idly loud-* 
To him his mother's language heard again, 
Shall seem the tougue of cherubim not men. 
If through his vein an English current streams. 
More sweet his native Saxon accent seems. 
Than the soft cadence of a Roman mouth. 
Or warbling daughters of the fiurther south. 
Perhaps far distant horn the parent isle. 
His household fires by Susquehanna smile, 
On Erie's breast a twinkling lustre shed 
Or gild the snows on Alleghany's head ; 
But whether pitched on Hudson's clifled hei|^ht, 
His airy dwelling moeks the sea-gull's flight, 
Or — within sound of lone Easkaskia's flow, 
He bid the lilacs round his threshold blow ; 
What then? his children li^ in Spenser's 

phrase, 
And all is English wberesoe'er he strays : 
His tongue was Dr^ den's — his th' immortal 

strain . 
That Avon heard, in chaste Eliza's reign ; 
He sees the oak beneath Ohio's heaven. 
Hears English names to Indian brooklets given. 
And in those names a fancied promise fiuds 
Tliathis own language soon shall be mankind's. 



SONG— FORGIVE AND FORGET. 



BT SAHtTEL LOVSE, ESQ. 



I'm goingi lettie, far frosa thee, 
To distaot lands beyood the sea; 
I would not. Jessie, have thee now 
With angers cloud upon thy brow. 
Remember that thy mirthful friend 
Might sometimes pique, but ne'er offend; 
That niirthiul friend is sad the wUlo— 
Oh Jessie, give a parting smile. 



Ah ! why should friendship harshly ehide 
Our little faults on either side 7 
From friends we love we bear with those, 
As thorns an pardon'd for the rose ; 



The summer bee, on busy wing, 
ProdUses Sweels-^yet bears a sting ; 
The purest |^ most needs alloy ^ 
And sorrow is the nurse of joy. 



Then oh forgive me, ere I part : 
And if some corner in thy heart. 
For abseiH fHend, aplaee might be. 
Oh keep that little ptece for m^ ! 
' Formve, forget,' we're i^sely told, 
Is held m manm ^ood and old ; 
But half the maxun^i better yet.^ 

Th^ oh forgive— but DeN'T FORGET. 



TU Poacher. . 
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CHAPTER t 

tir WHICH THXRX It MORE AJLK THAlf AROTT- 
MKRT. 

It was OB a blmiteroofl windj night in the 
«arly part of November, 1812, that three men 
were or the hi^h road near to the little ylllage 
of Grasford, in the south of Devonflhire. The 
moon was nearly at the full, bat the wild scad, 
«ad occasionally the more opaque clouds passea 
oyer it in such rapid succession, that it was 
rarely, and but for a moment or two, that the 
landscape was thrown into light and shadow ; — 
«nd the wind which was keen and piercing, bent 
ftnd waved the leafless branches of th« trees 
which were ranged along the hedge-rows, be- 
tween which the road had been formed. 

The three individaals to whom we have refer- 
red, appeared aU of them to have been indulge 
ing too freely in the ale which was sold at the 
publiohoHse about halt a mile from the village, 
and from which they had just departed. Two 
of them, however, comparatively speaking, so- 
ber, ¥rere assisting home, by their joint efforts, 
the third, who, supported between them, conld 
with difficulty use his legs. Thus did they con-' 
tinae on; the two swayed first on the one side of 
the road and then on the other, by the weight of 
the third, whom they almost carried between 
thera. At last they arrived at a bridge built 
over obe of these impetuous streams so common 
ia the country, when, as if by mutual nnder- 
etaading, for it was without speaking, the two 
more sober deposited the body of the third 
a^aiRst the parapet of thtf bridge,'and then for 
eome time were occupied in recoveriug their 
breath. One of the two who remained kaning 
on "their almost lifeless companion was a man 
of ahoat forty years of age, tall and slender^ 
dressed in a worn out black coat, and a pair of 
troaeers vnch too short for him, the original co- 
lor of which, it would have been difficult to have 
surmised; a sert of clerical hat, equally the 
arorse for wear, was on his head. Althoagh his 
habiliments were mean, still there was some- 
thing about his appearance which told of better 
dtiys aad of having moved in a different sphere' 
in socie^, and such had been the case. Some 
years lMK>re, he had been the head of a grammar 
scbosi, with a comfortable income; but a habit of 
drinking had been his ruin, and he was now the 
preceptor of the village ot Orasford, and gained 
his livelihood by instructing the children 6t the 
cotta^rs tor the small modicum of two pence a 
bead per week. This unfortunate propensity 
2 



remained with him, and he no sooner received 
his weekly stipend than he hastened to drown 
his cares, and tbe recollection of bis former po^ 
•ition, at the ale-house, which they hkd just quit- 
ted. The second personage whom we shali in- 
troduce, was not of a corresponding height with 
the ether; he was broad, square- chested, and 
short-^dressed in knee-breeches, leggings, and 
laced boots — his coat being of a tfaiCK fustian, 
and cut short like a shooting jacket ^ his profes- 
sion was that of a pedlar. 

* It's odd to me,' said the pedlar, at last break- 
ing silence, as he looked down upon the drunkea 
man who laid at his feet, •why ale should take a 
man off his legs ; they say tMt liquor gets iate 
the head, not the feet.' 

*Well!' replied the schoolmaster, who ynm 
much more inebriated than the pedlar^ * there's 
argument even in that; and you see, the per- 
pendicular deviation must arise from the head 
being too heavy — ^that's clear; and then, you 
see, the feet, from the centre of gravity being 
destroyed, become too light ;^and if yon put that 
and that together, why « a man can*t stand— yea 
understand my demonstration.' 

* it was heav? wet, that ale, and so 1 sappe oo 
it's all right,' replied the pedlar i « but still ale 
an't poured into the head or into the feet of a 
man, but into the internals, which are right in 
the middle of a man— so how do you make out 
your case, Mr. Fumess ?* 

< Why 1 Byres, you talk of the residuum.' 

^ Never said a word about it; and, as 1 stand 
herci never even heard the word before.' 

* Perhaps not i the residuum is,yea see,Byres, 
what IS left.* 

' If that's residguim, 1 didnH mean to say a 
word about it— there was none left, fbr you 
drained the pot.* 

* Good Byres, you have never been to college, 
that's clear. Now, observe, when a man pours 
down into his stomach a certain quantity of 
liquor, the spirituous or lighter part ascends to 
his head, and that makes his head heavy. Do 
you understand ?^ 

< No ; what's light cant make things heavy.' 

< Can't it.' — you know nothing about the mat- 
ter. Have you not a proof before you?* replied 
the schoolmaster, reeling and catching hold of 
the parapet for support, *Look at that unfortunate 
man, who has yielded to ezoess,' 

* Very true ! i see that he's drunk, but I 
'want to kn6w bow it is that he got drunk V 

* By drinking.* 

< That f knew before.' 
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' Then whj wak toy more qasitioas ? tfad we 
not better proceed, and take him home to hts 
expectant and unhappy wife i *Tii a sad thin;, 
that a man should 'put an enemy into his moutti 
to steal away his brains-.' ' 

* Haifa pint will do that with Rmshbrook,' re- 
plied the pedlar ; Hhey say that he was wound- 
ed on his bead, and that hialf his brains are gone 
already, and that's why he has a pension.' 

' Yes, seventeen pounds a year ; paid quarter- 
ly, withont deduction, and only to widk four 
miles to set it,' replied Fumess, *yet how mis- 
placed is the liberality on the part of the gorera- 
ment. Does be work > No ; he doee nothing 
but drink and lie in bed all day, while I must 
be up early and remain late, teaching the young 
ideas at two pence per week. Friend Byres^ 
\ meroy is not itself which oil looks so.' Now, 
it is my opinion that it would be a kindness to 
this ywKt wretch if we were to toss him, as he 
now IS, over the bridge into the rushing stream 
— it would end all his troubles.' 

* And save ms the trouble of fitting him home,' 
replied Byres, who determined to humor his 
mere inebriated companion. « Well, Mr Furness, 
I've no objection. Why should he Uto .' Is he 
not a sinecnrist'^one of the locusts whe ftttteft 
on the sweat and blood of the people, as the Sun- 
day paper says ; den't yon remember my read- 
ing it this morning?' 

* Verj true, Master Fumess, what do you say, 
then ? shall we oyer with him r' 

•We must think a little,* replied the sehoel- 
master, who with his hand up to his chin, remain- 
ed silent for a minute or twe ; < Ne,' resumed he 
•t last, *on second thoughts I cannot do it. He 
htlree his beer witt me. No pension, no beer*, 
that's a self cTident proposition and conclusion. 
It were ingratitude on my part, and I cannot 
consent to your proposal,' continued the school- 
master; 'nay, more, I will defend him against 
your murderous intentions to the rery last.' 

* Why, Master Fumess, yen must be some- 
what the worse for liquor yourself; it was your 
proposal to threw him over the bridge, not 
mine.' 

« Take care what yon say,' replied the school- 
master ; « would you accuse me of, or intent to 
murder ?' 

* No, not by no means-— only yon proposed 
heaying him oyer the bridge ; 1 will say that' 

^Friend Byres, it's my opinion you'll say any 
thing but your prayers, but in your present state 
1 overlook it Let us go on, or I shall have two 
men te carry home instead of one. Com«;, now* 
take one of his arms, while I take the other, and 
raise him un. It is but a quarter of a mile to 
the cottage.' 

Byres, who as we observed, was by fiir the 
most sober of the two, did not think it worth 
while to reply to the pedagogue. After a few 
•taggers on the part of the latter, their comrade 
was raised up and led away between them. 

The drunken man appeared to be so fiir aware 
of what was going on, that he moved his legs 
mechanically, and in a short time they arrived 
at the oottage-door, which the pedagogue struck 
with his fist so an to make it rattle on its hinaee. 



The doot Was opened hy a tall lian^loie wdlitil# 
holding a candle in her hand. * 

* 1 thought so,' said she, shaking her head, 
< the old story ; now, he will be ill all nightf and 
not get ap till noon. What a weary life it Is 
with a drunken husband. Bring him in, and 
thank you kindly for your trouble.' 

*lt bar been hard work and l|ot work/ observed 
the schoolmaster, sitting down in a chair, after 
they had placed their comrade on the bed. 

' indeed and it must be,' replied the wife. — ' 
* Will you have a drop of small beer, Mr. Fur*' 
ness?' 

'Tes, if yen please, and so will Mr Byres, too; 
What a pity it is that your good' man will not 
keep to small beer.' 

< Yes, indeed,' replied the wife, and went into 
the back premises, and soon returned with a 
quart mu2 of beer. 

The schoolmaster emptied half the mug, and 
then handed it to the pedlar. 

'And my iKtle friend, Joey, fast asleep, I'll 
warrant.' 

*T^, poor child, and so should I have been by 
this time ; the clock has gone twelfe/ 

' Well, Mrs. Rushbrook, I wish you a goed 
night. Gome, Mr. Byres, Mrs. Rushbrook moat 
want to be in bed.' 

<Good night, Mr Fumess, and good night, sir, 
and many Uianhs.' 

The schoolmaster and pedlar quitted the cot- 
tage. Mrs. Rushbrook, after having watched 
them for a minute, carefully closed tl^ door. 

•They're gone now,' said she, as she returned 
to her husband. 

What would have created much astonishment 
could any bedv else have witnessed it, as soon 
as his wife had spoken, Rushbrook immediately 
sprang upon his teet, a fine looking man, six feet 
in height, an4 very erect in his bearing, and 
proved to be perfectly sober. 

* Jane, my dear,' said he, ' there never wan 
such a night ; but 1 must be quick and lose no 
time. Is mj gun ready ?' 

* £verythinff'8 ready ; Joey is lying down on 
his bed, but afi ready dressed, and he awaken In 
a minute.' 

* Call him, then, for there is no time to lose.— 
That drunken fool, Fumess, proposed throwinj; 
me over the bridge. It was lucky for tliem that 
they did not try it, or I should have been obliged 
to settle them both, that they might tell ne tkles. 
Where's Mom?' 

' In the wash-house. I'll bring him and Joey 
directly.' 

The wife leA the room, while Rushbrook took 
down his gun and ammunition, and prepared 
himself for his expedition, in a minute or two 
a shepherd's dog, which had been released frena 
the wash-house, made his appearance, and qui- 
etly laid down cloee to his master's feet; he wan 
soon toUowed by Mrs. R. accompanied by Joey, 
a thin, meagre-looking boy of about twelve 
years old, very small for his age, but apparently 
as active as a cat, and with ener£y correspona- 
ing. No one would have thought he had ba«B 
roused from his sleep ; there was no yawning cm* 
weariness ot motion— on the contrary, his large 
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•jr0WasMbrightafuitig:le*0aBiie^aietl7 ai<> Eventual deitiniefl. Jane's haying bMO the 

thoogh qmcklj prorided himBelf with a sack, daughter of a man who had been transported 

which he threw over his shoulders, and a coil nf for poaching, was to Joe a sort of recommcnda- 

lioe, which he held in his hand, waiting until tion, and it ended in his taking her for his wife, 

his father was ready to start. The wiie put out Thej had not long been settled in their cottage 

theligbts,sofUy opened the cottage door, looked before Joe's former propensities returned; in 



well round, i^d then returned to her husband, 
who, giving a low ivhistle as a summons to Joey 
and the dog, walked out of the door. Not a 
word was spoken— the door was softty shut to— 
and the trio stole steakhily away. 

IH WHICH THIS RKSO OF THB TALK IS FOBM- 

▲LLT iifTaenucxn. 

Before we proceed with our narrative, perhaps 
It will be better to explain what may appear veiy 
strange to the reader. Joseph Rushbrook, who 
had just left the cottage with his son and his 
dog, was bom in the village in which he was 
then residing. During his younger days, some 
forty years previous to 'his present intro- 
duction to the reader^ the law was not so se- 
vere er the measures taken against poachers so 



fact he could not be idle ; he had earned a mus- 
ket too long, and had lived such a life of excite- 
ment in the service of his country, that he found 
it impossible to exist without shooting at some- 
thing. All his former love of poaching came 
•trong upon him, and his wile, so far from 
cheeking him, encouraged him in his feelings. 
The consequence was that two years after his 
marriage, Joe Rushbrook was the most deter- 
mined p >acher in the county. Although often 
suspeced, he had never been detected; one 
great cause of this, was his appearing to be such 
a drunkard, a plan hit upon by his wife, who 
had observed that drunken men were not sne- 
pected of being poachers. This scheme had 
therefore been bit upon, and very 8uccessf\illy ; 
for proving before a magistrate that a man was 
carried home dead dmnk and speechless at mid- 
night, was qtite as good an aiihi as could be 
brought forward. Joe Rnshbrook had, therefore. 



wriS* LhlLrfKt*^?''/^"'*^ of which we „r„„^„,.„,^„„. a„,^„.„„r«,««,a.uiei«o,e, 

wrr^in. * ^^/^i\?* r t^ '*'!!^ ^^ ^^tHr ^^ ^^ "^^^^ «f *>«'»« • worthless, drunken follow: 

carrying a gun -as his father had been before who lired nnon hi. i>«n.ion and wh.t him wJfi. 
nim— but he never was discovered; and after 



who lived upon his pension and what his wifo 
could earnf but no one had an idea that he was 



hB»:»^. .v^^^u J r i — ; ^ couia earoT oui no oae nan an loea mat ne was 

S?rfA^^« •?/''' "^^yy^^wd gained a „ot only earning his livelihood, but laying by 

E!^Ti^"'''''^^^***^^5^. ^"^li"*^? iSr mile. «onev ^m his successful night laboi. *Not 

•^^^r . ''■f P«"«aded^in a fit ofsemi-intox. that Joe did not like a drop occasionally; on the 



ication* at a neighboring fair, to enlist in a march< 
ing regiment. He had net been more than three 
months at the depot, when he was ordered out 
to India, where he remained eleven years before, 
he was recalled. He had scarcely been six' 
months in England when the exigency of the 
war demanded the services of the regiment in 
the Mediterranean, where he remained for 
twelve years, and having reeeived a severe 
wound in the head, he was then pensioned oft 
and discharged. He resolved to return to his 
native village, and settle down quietly; by mod- 
erate labor and his pension he hoped to gain a 
comfortable living On his return he was hard 



drop occasionally; on the 
contrary, he would sometimes drink freely — but, 
generally »peakinfr, the wounds in his head 
were complained of, and he would, if the wind 
was fresh and set in the right quarter, contrive 
to be carried home on the night m which he had 
the most work to do. Such was the case, as we 
have represented in the first chapter^ 

Little Joey, who, as the reader may anticipate^ 
will be our future hero, was born the first year 
after maniage, and was their only child. He 
was a quiet, thoughtful, reflective boy, for his 
years — and had imbibed his father's love of walk-* 
ing out on a dark night, to an extraordinary de- 
gree; it was strange to see how much prudence 



ly known; many hid emigrated to foreign climes; there was mingled with the love of adventure in 



many had been transported for offences against 
the laws, particularly for the offence of poach- 
ing, and as most of his former allies had been so 
employed, he found himself almost a stranger 
where he expected to meet with friends. The 
property also about the village had changed 
hands. People recollected Squire so and so, 
and the Baronet, but now their lands were held 
hy wealthy manufacturers or retired merchants. 
All was new to Joe Rushbrook, and be felt him- 
self any wher«) but at home. Jane Ashley, a 
very beautifttt young woman, who was in service 
at the Hall, the mansion appertaining to the ad- 
jacent property, and the daughter ofone of his 
earliest friends, who had been transported for 
poaching, was almost the only one who could 
talk to him alter his absence of twenty four 
years; not that she knew the pe >ple at the time, 
for she was then an infant, but she had grown 
np with them after Joe had left, and ceuld relate 
anecdotes of them and what had been their 



this lad. True it is, his father had trained him 
early, first to examine the snares and conceal 
the gume, which a little shrimp like Joey could 
do without being suspected to be otherwise era- 
ployed that in picking blackberries. Before he 
was seven years old, Joey could set a spring as 
well as his father, and was well versed in all the 
mystery and art of unlawful taking of game. — 
Indeed he was very valuable to his father, and 
could do what his father could not have ven- 
tured upon without exciting suspicion. It wa*, 
perHaps, from his constant vigils, that the little 
l>o^ was so small in size ; at all events bis dimin-> 
utive size was the cause of < tliere being no sus> 

fdcien attached to him. Joey went very regu- 
ally to the day-school of Mr Furness; and, al- 
though often up tUe best part of the night, he- 
was one of the best and most diligent of the 
seholars. None could have supposed that the 
little fair-haired, quiet-looking boy, who was so 
busy with his books or hie writing, could havo 
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been out half the niiKht on a periloui'ezcnrsion, 
for 8UGh it was at the time we are ^peakioflr of. 
li need hardly be observed that Joey had learn- 
ed one important lesson, which was to be silent^ 
— not even Mum the do^, who could not speak, 
was more secret or more faithful. 

It is astonishing how much the nature and 
di<»position of a child ii«ay be altered by early 
tuition. Let a child be always with itt nurse, 
even under the ^i<fance of a mother, regularly 
brought up as children usually are, and it will 
continue to be a child, and even childish alter 
childhood is gone. But take the. same child, 
put it by defrrees in situations of peril, requiring 
thought and observation beyond its years, ac- 
custom it to nightly vigils, and to watching, and 
to hold its tongue, and it is astonishing how thiQ 
mind of that child, however much its bodv may 
suffer, will develope itself bo as to meet the de- 
mand upon it. Thus it is with lads who are sent 
early to sea, and thus it was with little Joey. — 
He was a man in some points, although a child 
in others. He would play with his companions, 
laugh as loudly as the otl^rs, but still he would 
never breathe a hint of what was his father's 
employment. He went to church every Sun- 
day—as did his father and inother— for thev con- 
sidered that poaching waa no crime, although 
punished as such by the laws, and he of course 
considered it no crime, as he only did what his 
father and mother wished Let it not be thought 
therefore, that the morals of eur little hero were 
affected by his father's profession, for such waa 
not the case. 

Having entered into this necessary explana- 
tion, we will DOW proceed. No band of North 
American Indians cohld have obsprved a better 
trail than that kept by oar little party. Rush- 
brook walked first, followed by our hero and the 
dog Mam. Not a word was spoken ; they con- 
tinued their route over grasslands and plough- 
ed fields, keeping in the shade of hedge-rowa ; 
if Rushbrook stopped for awhile to reconnoitre, 
BO did Joey, and so did Mum, at their relative 
Tlistances, nntil the march was resumed. For 
three miles and a half did they continue, nntil 
they arrived at a thick cover. The wind whist- 
led throagh the branches of the bare trees, chiefly 
oak and ash ; the cold damp fog was now station- 
ary, and shronded them as they proceeded cau- 
tiously by the beaten track in the cover, nntil 
they bad passed through it, and arrived on the 
other side, where the cottage of a game keeper 
was situated. A feeble light was burning, and 
shone through the diamond-paned windows. 
Ru^brook walked ont clear ot the cover, and 
held up his hand to ascertain precisely the direc- 
tion of the wind. Having satisfied himself, he 
retreated into the cover in a direction so as to 
be exactly to leeward of the keeper's house, that 
the noise of the report of his gun might not be 
heard. Having broken through the hedge, he 
lowered his gun, so as to bring the barrel within 
two or three inches of the grouud, and walked 
f.owly and cautiously through the brash wood, 
followed, as before, by Joey and Mum. After 
about a quarter of a mile's walk, a rattling of 
metal was heard, and they stopped short; it 



was the barrel of the fowling-piece which had 
brushed one of the wires aftached to a sprin^- 
gon, set for the benefit of poachers. Rushbrook 
lilted up his left hand, as a sign to Joey not to 
move, and following the wire, by continnallj 
rattling his barrel against it, he eventually ar- 
rived at the gun itself, opened the pan, threw 
out all the priming, and left it with the pan 
open, so that it couki not go off in case they fell 
in ^ith another of the wires. Rushbrook then 
proceeded \o business ; for he well knew that 
the ffun would be set where the pheasants wer« 
most accustomed to roost; he put a small charge 
of powder in his fowling-piece, that, being so 
near, he might not shatter the birds, and because 
the noise of the report would be much less; 
walking under an oak tree, he 'soon discovered 
the round black masses which the bodies of the 
roosting pheasants presented between him and 
the sky, and raising his piece, he fired ; a heavy 
bound on the earth at his feet followed the dis- 
charge. Joey then slipped forward and put tke 
pheasant into his bag : another and another 
shot, and every shot brought an increase to 
Joey's load. Seventeen were already in it, 
when Mnm gave a low growl. This was tlie 
signal for people being near. Rushbrook snap- 
ped his finger ; the dog came forward to hie 
side and stood motionlees, with ears and tall 
erect. In a few minutes' time was heard the 
rustling of branches, as the party forced their 
wsy through the underwood. Rushbrook 
stood still, waiting the signal from Mum^ for 
the dog had been taught that if the parties ad- 
vaacin|r bad another dog with them, always to 
raise bis fore feet up to Rushbrook 's knees, but ' 
not otherwise; Mum made no such sign, end 
then Rushbrook laid down in the brushwood, 
his motions being closely followed by his son 
and his dog. 

Voices in whispers wei;e now heard, and the 
forms of two men with guns were to be seen 
not four yards from where they were lying. — 
■Somewhere about here, I'll swear,' said one. 
'Tes, I think so ; but it may be further on — the 
wind has brought down the sound.' Very true, 
let's follow them, and they may fall back upon 
the spring gun.' The parties then advanced 
into the cover, and were seen out of sight ; after 
a time, Rushbrook held hu ear to the wind, and 
satisfied that all was safe, moved homewards, 
and arrived without further adventure, havjng 
relieved Joey of the heavy sack as soon-as tliey 
were in the open fields. 

At three o'clock in the morning he tapped at 
the back door of the cottage. Jane opened it» 
and the spoils of the night having been pot 
away in a secret place, they wer^. all soon in 
be4 and fast asleep. ^u 

^ CHAPTER III. 

TrAIH a child JN THX WAT BB SHOULD OO, 
AXD BX WILL HOT DXPART FROM IT. 

It is an old saying, that * if there were no re- 
ceivers there would be no thieves,' and it would 
have been of very little use for Rushbrook to 
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teke the game if he had not had the peanf of 
disposing of it. In this point, Byres, the ped- 
' Ur, was a yaluable accessary. Byres was a ra- 
dical knave, w[ho did not admire hard work. At 
first he took np the profession of hricklayer's 
laborer, one that is of a nature only affording 
occasional work and moderate wages. He did 
this that he might apply to the parish for relief 
and do nothing for the aatjor portion of the 
year. But even a tew months' work would not 
suit him, and then he gained his sustenance by 
carrying on his head a large basket of crockery, 
and disposing of his weres among the oottagers. 
At last he took out a pedlar's license — perhaps 
one of the most dangerous permits ever allowed 
by a government, and which has been the cause 
of much of the ill will and discontent fomented 
amon^ the lower classes. Lately, the cheapness 
of printing and of circulation have rendered 
the profession of less consequenoe^twenty 
years ago, the village ale houses were not pro- 
vided with newspapers; it was an expense nev- 
er thought of; the men went to drink their beer 
and to talk over the news of the vicinity, and 
if there was a disturbance in any other portion 
of the United Kingdom, the fact was only gain- 
ed by rumor, and this vaguely and long afler it 
had Uken place. But when the pedlar Byree 
made his appearance, which he ^t last did, 
weekly or oftener, as it might happen, there was 
a great change ; he was the party who supplied 
information, and in cousequenee, he was always 
welcome,^ and looked upon as an oracle; the 
best seat near the fire was k^served for him, and 
having deposited his pack upon the table or in a 
comer, he would then produce the PropelUr, of 
some other publication full of treason and blas- 
phemy, and read it for the benefit of the labor- 
ers assembled. A few months were more than 
sufficient to produce the most serious effects : — 
men who had worked cheerfully through the 
day, and retired to bee! satisfied with their lot 
and thankful that work was to be obtained, now 
remained at the public house, canvassing the 
conduct of Government, and leaving the ale- 
house, satisfied in their own minds that they 
were ill-used, harshly treated, and in bitter 
bondage. If they met their superiors, those 
Tory parties to whom they were indebted for 
employment, there was no reapeot shown to 
them as formerly-^or if so, it was sullen and for- 
ced acknowledgment. The church was gradu- 
ally deserted— Hhe appearance of the pastor was 
no longer a signal for every hat to be lifted from 
the head ; on the contrary, boys of sixteen sat on 
the walls of the churchyard, with their hands in 
both pockets, %nd a sort of leer ppon their faoes, 
aj though l^v defied the pastor on has appear- 
ance — an<r*there would they remain outside 
during the service, meeting, unquailed and 
without blushing, his eyes, cast upon them as 
ha eamtf' out again. Such was the etate of 
things in the village of Grassford in one year 
after the pedlar had added it to his oontinual 
roonds — and Byres was a great favorite, for ha 
procnred for the women what they commission- 
ed him to obtain — supplied the girls with 
ribbons and gewgawa^trusted to a eonsidera- 



ble extent— md hli m-tppearanee was always 
anxiously looked for. tie lived scot-free at the 
public-house, for he brought so mnch custom, 
and yrtLM the occasion of the drinking of so much 
ale — that the landlord considered his coming 
as a god send. His box of ware was well sup- 
plied in the summer months, lor the fine weather 
W4S the time for the wearing of gay ribbons ;-^ 
but in the winter he travelled more to receive 
orders, or to ci^ry away the game supplied to 
him by the poachers, with whom he was in 
league. Had his box been examined during the 
shooting season, it would have been found load^ 
ed with pheasants, not with the trinkets and 
ribbons. It need hardly be observed aAer this, 
that Byres was the party who took off the hands 
of Bushbrook all the |;ame which he procured, 
and which he had notice to call for before day- 
light, generally, the second morning after it had 
been obtained ; for Rushbrook was too cautious 
to trust Byres with his secret, that of never go- 
ing out of a night without having previously 
Eretended intoxication, and havwg suffered 
imself tobe Jed or carried home. 

Our readers will acknowledge that little Joey 
was placed in a ?ery dangerous position ; it Is 
true that he was not aware that he was doing 
wrong in assisting his father; nevertheless, 
being a reflective boy, it did sometimes occur to 
him that it was odd, that what was right should 
be done so secretly ; and he attempted to make 
out how it was that the. birds that flew about 
everywhere, and appeared to belong to every 
one, might not be shot in tJie open day. He 
knew that the laws forbade it, but he inquired 
of himself why such laws should be. Joey bad 
heard but one eide of the question, and was 
therefore puzzled. It was fortunate for him that 
the pastor of the parish, although he did not re- 
side in it, did at least ence a week call in at Mr. 
T,*9 school, and examine the boy. Mr Furness, 
who was always sober during the school hours, 
was very proud of tbese visits, and used to point 
out little Joey as his most promising scholar. — 
This induced the pastor to take more immediate 
notice of our hero, and the commendation which 
he received, and the advice that was bestowed 
upon him, was probably the great cause why 
Joey did attend assiduously to his lessons, 
which his otherwise vagrant life would have 
disinclined him to do; and also kept a charac- 
ter for honesty and good principle, which he 
really deserved. Indeed, his father and mother, 
setting aside poaching, and the secrecv resorted 
to in consequence, were by no means bad exam- 
ples in the ordinary course of life ; they did te' 
their neighbors asthe^ wonld be done by, were 
fair and honest in their dealings, and invariably 
inculcated probity and a regard to truth, to their 
son. This may appear anomalous to many of 
our readers, but there are many strange anoma- 
lies in this world. It may therefore he stated, 
in a very few words, that altheuffh our little 
hero had everv chance of eventually following 
the road to ruin, yet, up to the present time, he 
had not entered it. 

Such was the life led by little Joey for three 
years subsequent to our introduction of him to 
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tlie reader ; erery day lie became mere naeftil to 
hiB father ; latterly he bad not attended achool 
bat in the forenoon, for, as we have before ob- 
served, Joey conld, from his diminutive size and 
unsuspicious appearance, de much that his 
father would not have ventured to attempt. — 
He was as well versed in the ait of snaring^ as 
bis father^ and sauntering like a child about the 
fields and hedge rows, would examine his noos- 
es, take out (he ffame, and hide it till he could 
bring it home. Sometimes be would go ent at 



ale-hooie, whicb was their uiaa! reiort. Fur* 
ness, tbe schoolmaster, was there ; he and many 
others had alieady drunk toe much,— all were 
boisterous and noisy. A few of the wives of 
those drinking were waiting patiently and sor- 
rowfully outside, their arms folded in their 
aprons, as a defence against the cold, watching 
for their husbands to come out, that they might 
coax them home before the major part of the 
week's eaftiings had been spent in liquor. — 
Byres had tbe paper in his hand — he had taken 



night attended only by Mnm, and the dog would it from the schoolmaster, who was too far gone 
invariably give him mule notice, by simply to read it, and was declaiming loudly against 
standing with his ears and tail erect, when the all governments, monarchy, and laws — when a 



keepers had discovered the snares, and were 
lying in wait for the poacher, to lay hold of 
him when he came to ascertain his success.— 
Even in such a case, Joey very often would 
not retreat, but, crawling on his stomach, would 
arrive at the snare, and take out the animal 
without the keepers perceiving him, for their 
eyes were invariably directed to the horizon. 



stranger entered the tap-room where the^ were 
all assembled ; Rushbrook was at the time ait- 
tinff down, intending quietly to take a pint and 
walk home, as he had too much respect for the 
Sabbath to follow his profession of poscher on 
the morning of that day; he did not intend, 
therefore, to resort to his usual custom of pre- 
tending to be intoxicated ; but when the stran- 



watching the appearance of some stout figure of ger came in, to his great surprise, he observed a 



a roan, while Joey crawled along bearing away 
tbe prize unseen. At other times, Joey would 
reap a rich harvest in the broad day, by me^ns 
of his favorite game-cock. Having put on the 
animal his steel spurs, he would plunge into the 
thickest of the cover, and selecting some small 
spot of cleared ground for the combat, would 
throw down his gallant bird, and conceal him- 
self in the brushwood ; the game-ceck would 
immediately crow, and his challenge was im- 



glance of recognition between him and Byres, 
after which they appeared as if they were perfect 
strangers. Rushbrook watched them caieAilly, 
but so as not to let them perceive he was so 
doing, when a beckon from the stranger te 
Byre's was again made. Byres continued to 
read the paper and to harangue, but at the sanae 
time he took an opportunity of making a signal 
in reply. There was something Jn the stranger's 
appearance which told Rushbrook that he was 



mediately answered by the pugnacious male employed aa a keeper or something in that way, 



pheasant who flew down to meet nim ; the com 
bat was short, for the pheasant was soon pier- 
ced with the sharp steel of his adversarv, and 
as one antagonist fell dead, again would the 
game-cock crow, and his challenge be accepted 
by another, iu an hour er two the small arena 
was a field of blood ; Joey would creep forward, 
put his victorious cock into his bag together 
with bis many dead adversaries, and watch an 
opportunity for a safe retreat. 

Saoh was tbe eii)ployment of our hero, and 
although suspicion had often been attached to 
his father, none had an idea that there had been 



for we often single out our enemies by instinct. 
That there was mischief in tbe wind, Rush- 
brook felt sure, and his heart misgave him — the 
more so, as occasionally the eyes of both were 
turned towards him. After a little reflection, 
Rushbrook determined to feiffn intoxication, as 
he had so often done before ; lie called for ano- 
ther pint, for kome time talked very loud, and 
at last laid his head on the table ; afler a time 
be lifted it up again, drank more, and then fell 
back on the bench. By degrees the company 
thinned, until there was no one left but the 
schoolmastor, the pedlar, and the stranger.'^'' 



nis lainer, none n«a bu luna »n«i. tuvre uau uctzu scnooimasier, cne peuiar, ana vne siraoger.*^ 
a violation of the laws en the part of the son. The schoolmaster, as usual, oflTered to assist tbr 



when an event took place which changed our 
hero*s destiny. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IW WRICK THE AUTHOR HAS XVDSAVODnXD 
WITH ALL HIS POWBR TO SUIT THS PRKSMfT 
TABTS OF THB PUBLIC. 

We have said that Byres was the receiver of 
the game obtoined by Rushbrook. It so hap- 
pened, that in these accounto Byres had not ad- 
hered te his duty towards his neighbor ; in fact, 
he attempted to ot er-reach,but without success, 
and from thife time Byres became Rushbrook*s 
determined, but secret enemy. Some months 
had passed since their disagreement, and there 
was a mutual distrust, as both men were equally 
revengefbl in their tempers; when they hap- 
pened to meet late on a Saturday night at the 



pedlar in helping Rushbr^el: to his cottage ; but 
Byres replied tost he was busy, and that he 
need not wait for Rushbrook; the friend he 
had with him would assist him in taking home 
the drunken man. The schoolmaster reeled 
home, leaving the two together. They eat 
down on the bench, not far from Rushbrook, 
who appeared to them to be in tl\e last stage of 
inebriety. Their conversation was easily ever- 
heard The pedlar stated that be had watohed 
several nights, but never could find When Rush- 
brook left his cottage, but that he had traced 
the boy more than once ; that Rushbrook had 

5 remised to have game ready for him on Tues- 
ay, and would go out Monday night for it. — 
Jn short, Rushbrook discovered that Byres was- 
about to betray him to the man, who, in the 
course of their conversation, he found out to be 
a game-keeper newl^ hired by the lord of the 
manor. After a while, they broke up. Byres 
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bitrlfif iiromiied to Join the keeper in hie expe- 
dition, and to afwiet in ieclinng hii former aAy. 
H&Ying mftde^ theie arrangementi, they then 

B, and 



toolL bold of Rushbrook by the arms, 
ing him to rouse him as mnch aft thej doQld^ 
they led him home to the Cottage, and left him 
in the charge of his wife. Aa soon as the door 
iraa closed, Rnshbrook's lonff-repreesed anger 
coold no longer be restrained; he started on 
his feet, and striking bis feet en the table so aa 
to terrify hi^ wife, swore that the pedlar should 
pay dear for his poaching. Upon hi* wife's de- 
manding an explanation, Rushbrook, in a few 
hurried aentences, explained the whole. Jane, 
however she might agree With him in his indig- 
nation, like all women, shuddered at the thought 
of shedding blood; she persuaded her husband to 
go to bed; he consented, but she slept not; he had 
but one feeling, whiph was vengeance towards 
the traitor. When revenge enters into the 
breast of a man who has lived peaceably at 
home, fiercely as he may be impelled by the 
paesron, he stops short at the idea of shedding 
blood. But when a man who had, like Rush- 
brooky served so long in the army, witnessed 
such scenes of carnage, and so often passed his 
bayonet through his adversary's body, is roused 
up by this fatal passion, the death ot a fellow- 
oreatore beeoraes a matter of indifference, provi-« 
ded he can gratify his feelings. Thus if was 
with Rushbrook, who, before he rose on the 
morning of that Sabbath, in which, had he fone 
to church, he could have so often requested his 
trespasses might be forgiven, as he 'forgave them 
who trespassed against him,' had made up his 
mind that nothing short of the pedlar's death 
would satisfy him. At breakfast, be appeared 
to listen to his wife's entreaties, and promised 
to do the pedlar no harm; and told her that in- 
stead of going out on the Monday night, as he 
had promised, he should go out on that very 
night, and by that meana evade the snare laid 
for him. Jane persuaded him not to go out at 
all, bat this, Rushbrook would not consent to. 
^ He told her that he was deterstiined to show 
^them that he was not te be driven off bis beat, 
Vnd would make Byres believe on Tuesday nigbt, 
Chat he had been out on the Monday night. — 
Rnshbrook's object was to have a meeting with 
Byres if possible, alone, to tax him with his trea- 
chery and then take summary vengeance. — 
Aware that Byres slept in the ale-house, he 
went down there a little before dark, and told 
him that he intended going out on that night, 
that It would be better, if instead of coming on 
Tuesday, he were to meet him at a corner of 
one of the covers, which he described, at an hour 
agreed upon, when he would make over to him 
the game whieh he might have procured. Byres, 
who saw in this an excellent and easy method 
of trapping Rushbrook, contented to it, intend- 
ing to inform the keeper, so that he should meet 
Rushbrook. The time of meeting was arranged 
for two o'dlock in the morning. Rushbrook was 
certain- Byres would leave the ale-house^an hour 
or two before the time proposed, which would 
be more than sufficient for his giving informa- 
tion to the keeper. He therefore remained 



qnietlv at home till twelve o'clock, when he 
loaded his ffun, and went out withont Joey or 
the dog. His wife perceiving this, was convin- 
ced that he had not gone out with the intention 
to poach, but was pnrcuing his scheme of re- 
venge. She watched him after he left the cot* 
tage, and observed that he had gone down in 
the direction of the alehouse, ai|d she was 
afVaid that there would be mischief between him 
and Byres, and ahe wakened up Jeey, desiring 
him to follow and watch bis father, and do aU 
he could to prevent it. Her communication 
was made in such a hurried manner that it was 
difficult for Joev to knew what he was to do, 
except to watch his father's motions and see 
what took place- This Joey perfectly under- 
stood, and he was off in an instant, followed as 
usual by Mom, and taking with him his sack. 
Our hero crept slowly down the pathway in the 
direction of the alehouse. The night was dark, 
for the oioon did not rise until two or three 
hours before the morning broke, and it was bit- 
ter cold; but to darkness and cold Joey had 
been accustomed, and although net seen him- 
self, thete was no obieet could move without 
being scanned by his clear vision. He gained 
a hedge close to the alehouse ; Muys wanted to 
go on, by which Joey knew that his &ther must 
be lurking somewhere near to him— he pressed 
the dog down with his hand, crouched himself, 
and watched. In a few minutes, a dark figure 
was perceived by Joey to emerge from the ale- 
house, and walk hastily over a turnip-field be- 
hind the premises; it had gained about halt 
over, when another form, which Joey recognised 
as his father's, stealthily followed after the first. 
Joey waited a little time, and was then, with 
Mum, on the steps of both ; for a mile and a 
half each party kept|at their relative distances, 
until they came to a furxe-bottom, which was 
about 600 yards from the cover — then the steps 
of Rushbrook were quickened, and those of Joey 
in proportion ; the consequence was,' that the 
three parties rapidly neared each other. Byres, 
for it was him who had quitted the aljehouse, 
walked along leisurely, having po auspicion 
that he was followed. Ruthbroek was now 
within fitteen yards of the pedlar, and Joeyyt 
even less distance from his father, when he 
heard the lock of his father's gun dick, as he 
cocked it. 

•Father,' said Joey, not over lond, *don»t* 

•Who's there?' cried the pedlar, turning 
round. The only reply was the flash and repoi t 
of the gun; and the pedlar dropped among the 
fnrse. • 

^Oh, father! fkther! what have yon done!' 
exclaimed Joey, coming up to him. 

•You here, Joey !' said Rushbrook, 'why are 
you here ?' 

•Mother sent me,' replied Joey. 

•To be evidence against me,' replied his fath- . 
er, in wrath. 

•9h no ! to stop you. What have yon done* 
fkther?' 

•What I almost wish I had not done now,' 
replied he, moumfVilly ; 'but it is done, and — ' 

•And what, fkther ?^ 
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*l atnCnnrraerelr, I stippos^/ rtpTied Rash- 
brook. * He would hare 'peached, Joey — have 
had me ttanspDrted^ to work in chiainB for the 
reit of my days, merely for taking a few pheaa- 
anta. Letua ffo home ;' bm Rushbrook did not 
mere, altbon^h^ propoaed ao doing. He leant 
Bpon bir gfm, with hia eyea fixed in the direction . 
where Byreirhtd fallen. 

Joey Btood by him — for nearly tin minutei, 
not a' word iphui spoken. At laM, Rnahbrook 
eiid— 

(Joejr, my boy, Pre killed many a man in my 
time, and I have thought nothing of it; latent 
aa aoand aa ever the next night. But then, you 
aee; I waa a soldier, and it waa my trade, and I 
conM look on the man I had killed without feel- 
ing Borrow or shame'; but I can't look upon this 
man, Joey. He was my enemy ; but — I*ye mur- 
dered him — I feel, it now. Go up to him, boy — 
you are not afraid to meet him — and aee if he be 
dead.' 

J6ey, although', ffetierally speaking, fear waa a 
stranger to him, did, however, feel afraid ; hta 
hcsda had often been dyed with the bleod of a 



har^ or of a bird, but he had not yet seen death in 
his fellow-creatures. He advanced slowly and 
tremulously through the dark towards thefurxe- 
bush in which the body la^; Mom followed, 
raising firstone paw and pausing, then the other, 
and as they came to the body, the dog raised bis 
head and gave such a mournful howly that it in- 
duced our hero to atart back again. After a 
time Joey recovered himself and again advanced 
to the body. He leant ever it, he could distin- 
guiah but the form; he liatened, and not the 
slightest breathing was to be heard ; he whis- 
pered the pedlar's name, but there was no reply; 
he put his hand upon his breast, and removed iC, 
reeking with warm blood. 

'Father, he must be dead, quite dead,' whis- 
pered Joey, who returned trembling. < What 
shall we do ?' 

*We must go heme,' replied Rushbiook ; 'this 
is a bad night's work;' and without exchanging 
another word until their arrival, Rushbrook and 
Joey proceeded back to the cottage^ followed by 
Mum. 
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A NIGHT EXCURSION WITH MARTIN ZURBANO. 
[From Blackwood's Magazine for December.] 



DuriBff the late civil war in Spain, one of the 
iiieanft adopted by both parties, for their mntnal 
annoyance, was the feraiation, or, more properly 
speaking, the permitting to be formed, of vari- 
ous 'Cnerpos Francos' or Free Corps, the men 
belonging te which generally partook in pretty 
eqnal proportions of the character of brigands 
and of soldiers. There was, however, a differ- 
ence in the composition and nature of these 
bands, according a^hey belonged to the one or 
to the other of the two parties, who for seven 
years, made Spain the arena of^their strife, and 
a land of bloodshed and desolation. 

The Carlist free corps were in far greater 
namber, and mc&ch less scrupulous than those of 
the Chnstinos ; in fact, assimilating more to the 
robber. They were of many kinds. The par- 
Uda or corps of several hundred men, usually 
from two hundred to a thousand, and command- 
ed in most instances by chiefis who, in addition 
to great boldness and recklessness of character, 
had pretensions to some degree of military 
knowledge — ^these parties, augmented bv volun- 
teers and deserters, and driven by the Cnristinos 
£rom the district where they carried on their 
depredations, were not mffrequently formed in- 
to a regular battalion and attached to a Carlist 
corps d^armee. Sometimes beaten and decimat- 
ed by the troops of the queen, and by the nation- 
al guards, who waged a war of extermination 
with them wherever they appeared, the remnants 
of two or three partidas would unite under one 
leader and recommence their excursions. Be- 
niles these largeljodies of men, there were small- 
er ones, chiefly of cavalry, and fVom fifty to two 
hundred horse, who would appear suddenly in 
Tillages where their coming was unexpected, and 
tiieir very existence unknown, and after plun- 
dering the unfortunate jnhabitants, contrive by 



forced, marches, and an intimate acquaintance, 
irith the country, to bafile for the time the pur- 
suit of the troops sent after them. The volantes^ 
or flying guerilla parties, are hardly to be named, 
as, fdthough they were to be found in most pf the 
provinces of Spain during the war, they were 
seldom of more than from ten to twenty men, usu- 
ally armed peasants ; and, although caJling them- 
selves Carlists, were frequently disowned bf the 
latter, and shot as robbers when t^en by the 
queen's troops or authorities. The muleteor, 
unapprehensive of danger, and singing gaily as 
he guided his well-laden team ; the solitary dra- 
ffoon bearing a despatch ; the foot-sore straggler 
from an escort party ; the officer attended by his 
servant, and rejoining his regiment on horseback 
after a short leave of absence, dearly purchased 
by some severe wound ; these were usually the 
prey sought after by the volantes, A gleaming 
of musket-barrels in the copse bordering the 
road, did not warn the lonely traveller sufficient- 
ly early to avoid the quickly following discharge, 
fatal to rider or hor?e, or both, and in an incred- 
ibly short time he was stripped of every thing 
worth taking, and the plunderers in full retreat • 
to their fastnesses, or perhaps in ambush for an- 
other victim. 

The Cuerpos Francos of the Christinos were 
better disciplined and organized, and most of 
the officers were allowed a rank in the queen's 
service, one grade below that which they held as 
free companions. In the course of the war more 
than one of these corps were made regiments of 
the line, being equal in discipline and appear- 
ance to nearly any of the Spanish regular in 
fantry . But not any of the free corps have more 
distinguished themselves, or become more known 
throughout Spain, than that of the volunteers of 
La Rioja, under Martin Zurbano, called Barea. 
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This intrepid and fortunate adventurer is a na* 
tiye of the district of Lfa Rioja, from which his 
corps takes its name, and which comprises small 
portions of the province of Alava and of the 
kingdom of Navarre. In time of peace a eontro' 
haruUsla, or smuggler, he soon after the com- 
mencement of the war sought and obtained per- 
mission to raise a bodj of men to act in conjunc- 
tion with the queen's troops against the Carltsts. 
His standard, once displayed, was resorted to by 
smugglers, robbersv and outcasts of all descrip- 
tions, attracted by the prospect of plunder and 
adventure. These were increased by deserters 
from the faction, until at last he numbered five 
or six hundred men under his orders.. It is not 
intended at present to give a memoir of Zur- 
bano, and we shall therefore not follow him 
through the numerous bold exploits, and daring 
and successful enterprises, which have raised 
him from chief of a handinl of banditti-like 
guerillas, to be a general in the Spanish service, 
at the head of several thousand fine troops. His 
distinguishing characteristics are i^reckless per- 
sonal bravery, entire devotion to the cause he 
has espoused, and great conduct and cunning in 
carrying through his enterprises, which, whilst 
only in command of a small force, were neces- 
sarily limited to harassing the enemy, cutting off 
convoys and surprising detachments ; exploits 
in which he was highly successful, greatly aid- 
ed no doubt by his nunute knowledge of the 
greater part or the Basque provinces, more es- 
pecially of the Alava and Navarrese bank of the 
£bro. It is one of these exploits that is about 
to be recounted : and the few observations that 
have preceded were necessary, in order to dis- 
pense with too great a detail m the narrative. 

It was a gusty evening in the autumn of 1896. 
The gates of the city of Vittoria had been shut 
about an h<^, when an orderly sergeant passed 
under the high, gloomy arch which, according to 
the fkshion of building in most Spanish towns 
of a certain antiquity, forms the entrance to the 
narrow and dirty lane known as the Calle Nueva. 
From the dingy windows and half open doors of 
the wine-shops and less reputable places of re- 
sort, which abound in that street, issued forth 
sounds of boisterous merriment, united with the 
tinkling of cracked guitars and the rattling of 
eastanets. An occasional deep oath and noisy 
souffle betokened that the revellers were getting 
quarrelsome over their caps, and that the cetchu- 
io* might chance to be brought into play. It 
was in these houses that were billeted the volun- 
teers of La Rioja ', and the sergeant, whose arri- 
val we have noted, came charged with an order 
to march that night. His comlhunication soon 
changed the occupations of the men. Glasses 
and ^ttles were deserted, guitars thfDwn taidfi, 
women dismissed with almost as little ceremony, 
and the carefhl examination of Hhe musket, the 
changing of the dama^d flint, the filling the 
leathern belt with cartridges, were the pressing 
eares of the moment. The soldiers of Zurbano 
were too well habituated to the sudden orders of 
their restless chief to be easily taken unprepared; 

*Raife. 



and on this occasion Martyn had purposely kept 
his intended sortie a secret from all until the 

gates were closed, lest some spy or peasant might 
ave conveyed the intelligence^to the enemy. 
The church clocks had chimed the eleventh 
hour of the night, and * sentinels alerta *t was 
running round the line of the well guarded 
walls of Vittoria, when Martin Zurbano rode 
along the front of his little band, drawn up with- 
in the eastern gate of the city. Could an in- 
habitant of peacefVil and highly-civilized coun- 
tries, a London or Paris lounger, for instance, 
have been transported suddenly to the side of 
the guerilla chief, and have been induced to be- 
lieve himself in the thirty-sixth century, and 
within a week's traveling of either of the above 
named capitals ; still less would he have been 
inclined to account the title of soldiers to the 
wild-lookiuff troops before him, whose only 

ennt of uniformity consisted in their arms. — 
ere were to be founid the natives of every 
part of Spain ; Basques and Navarrese, with 
their high, sharply-cut profiles, sinewy limbs, 
and spare bodies, side by side with the Andalu- 
sian and Valencian, easily distinguished by their 
delicate features, slight frame, and generally 
low stature, the beantifhlly-pencilled eyebrow 
and mustache setting off their clear but almost 
copper-colored skins; the Gallego, powerful 
and heavily limbed, but generally of a dull and 
inexpressive countenance ; the grave Castilian, 
and the passionate Arsigonese, Catalonians and 
Manchegos, and some few Portuguese and 
Frenchmen. So much for the varieties of race. 
Nor was their dress less motley and bizarre, — 
Some had the loose grey coat of a Christine in- 
&ntry soldier ; some the dark jacket, laden with 
metal buttons of a sugar-loaf shape, which was 
the uniform of the greater part of the Carlist 
army ; and others again wore the Zumara, or 
sheepskin jacket, so generally used in the 
Basque provinces, and by the Pyrenean moun- 
taineers. The bahta or beret, bonnets de poUet^ 
fbrage cjaps of eveiT^ description, formed the 
head-dress of these desperadoes, some of whom 
had adopted also a sort of hussar cap, with bag 
and tassel of a red or yellow cloth, hanging on 
one side. On the extreme right of the line were 
from twenty to thirty cavalry, for the most part 
badly mounted and equipped, but fully armed 
with lance and sabre, carbine and pistol. On the 

t On die summit of the highest cborcb-tower ia ViUo- 
ria was established, during the war, an observatory, 
for the purpose of noting the movements of the Car- 
lists, n was fitted ap with several tdesoopes, by means 
of which everything that occurred within sosoe leagues 
around the town was discernible by the persons em- 
pbyed to keep a look-out, and to communicate to the 
governor of the town any movements they might observe 
among the enemy's forces. At night a watcher was 
stationed in this observatory with a speaking-trumpet, 
through which he bellowedf, at the end of every half- 
hour, 'sentineb alerU/ literally, the sentinel is alert, 
ec]uivalent to our 'alPs well;' and this cry was imme- 
diately taken up by the whole of the sentries on the 
walls and fortifications, who were very numerous. The 
noise made by the man with the speakinr-trumpet was 
prodigious, and sufficiem to drive sleep from the pHlow 
of any new-comer to that quarter of the town. 
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Immediate Uftof then came the Hffht company, 
Dompoaed of about fottj of the finest men of 
the corps, amongst whom were some who might 
ha?e served as models for the painter or the 
statuary. The light company was well and uni- 
formlv clothed with grey frock coato, secured 
round the middle by a l>elt, and having a short 
scarlet cape, which just covered the shoulders. 
On their heads they wore a scarlet cap, resem- 
bling the French cap of liberty, and fastened 
under the chin by a broad black velvet band, 
■which completely encircled the face, and form- 
ed a sort of fVame to their sunburned and fre- 
quently picturesque countenances. With alpar- 
gaUu* on their feet, and rifles in their hands, 
these men appeared and were the beau ideal of 
guerillas. 

After entering into these details of the men, 
it is necessary to say a word of the ^pearance 
of their leader. Zurbano is a trifle under the 
middle size, and about forty-five to fifty years of 
age. Square-built, and muscular, he possesses 
all the activity and strength of a man of thirty, 
whilst the lines on his bronzed and weather- 
beaten countenance appear more the result of 
fiitigue and anxiety, than indications of 'the i^- 
proach of old a^. His fiice is clean-shaven, 
with the exception of a short whisker, which 
as well as his hair, and thick, shaggy eyebrow, 
is of a dark-brown, or rather a tawny black. A 
deep set and very quick grey eve, and thjn com- 
pressed lips, give something fierce and almost 
cruel to his aspect : which expression is, how- 
ever, redeemed in a great measure by the frank- 
ness of his broad, open brow, and by a sunny 
smile, rendered more pleasing, perhaps, by the 
rarity with which it flits across his features. It 
is a countenance that would be judged diflerent- 
ly by men of different parties. The Carlist, 
detesting the very name of Barea, would prob- 
ably denounce his physiognomy as that of a 
savage and bloodthirsty assassin, and convey- 
ing the expression of everpr bad passion; 
whilst the Liberal, full of gratitude to tne man, 
and mindful of the manirold services he has 
rendered the cause, would find much to admire 
in the soldier-like features and determined bear- 
ing of this hardy partisan. How often is judg- 
ment swayed by feelings and predilections 1 

Martin rode to the head of the column, 
mounted on a powerful black stallion, and fol- 
lowed by his son, a slight boy of fifteen, whose 
lance, at the period we now write of, liad alrea- 
dy been dyed by the blood of more Carlists than 
he had years over his head. The gate was 
opened, and the little troop filed through and 
advanced upon the high-road to Salvatierra. 

After proceeding about a mile on this route, 
they inclined te the right, and struck off* across 
the country nearly in as straight a line as the 
crow flies. And now the greatest caution Was 
observed, in order that their advance might be 
unobserved by the enemy. Not a word was 
spoken, nor a cigar allowed to be alight ; and in 

* A sort of sandal of plaited hemp, much used by the 
lower order of Spaoiards, especially by the Basque 
peasantry. 



the deepest silence these i^ye hundred men ad- 
vanced across fields, over hedge and over ditch, 
into the very heart of the Carlist country. — 
They were greatly favored by the nig^t, which 
was pitch dark, and a high wind rattled through 
the branches of the trees, and caused a rustling 
amongst the decayed leaves,^ which served in 
some degree to drown what little noise was un- 
avoidably occasioned by the march. 

At a lonely farm-house, about ten miles firom 
Vittoria, they halted; and five or six men, open- 
ing the door, entered, and presently returned, 
bringing with them two peasants half cloUied, 
and nearly dead with terror. These were to 
serve as guides, when Zurbano had drawn from 
them, by mingled threats and promises, what- 
ever information they might possess as to the 
movements of the Carlists on the preceding 
day. After a few moments of interrogatory, 
the march was resumed. A couple of mues far- 
ther, the route led across lar^ stubble fields, 
bordered on one side by a thick coppice and 
brushwood cover. A slight scuffle was heard, 
two lancers* suddenly left the main body, and 
after galloping about a hundred yards, returned, 
bearing a man between them. It was one of the 
peasant guides, who had chosen, as he thought, 
a favorable moment, and hadendeavoted toiiMke 
his escape. 

*Mi commandantey* said one of the lancers who 
had brought him back, addressing himself to 
Zurbano, Hhis prisoner was escaping.* 

^Mata le r (kill him) was the brief replj. 

A lance-flag waved in the air — a <ror Dios, 
senor, por la santissima virjg^en !' — the dull 
sound of the lance-thrust as it pinned the un- 
happy wretch to the ground — a stifled groan — 
and tile body was left to the crows and the dogs. 

After nearly five hours* march, at a pace that 
few but Spanish soldiers could have su8t&ined,t 
the troops halted on a road which they had been 
for some time following. At scarcely musket- 
shot from the front rose the chain of mountains 
that form the southern boundary of the province 
of Guipuscoa; and at about a quarter of^that dis- 
tance was situated a small aldea or hamlet. Fif- 

t Whatever fouks may be attributed to the Spenish 
troops of the present day, who, it must be confessed, 
are little more than half disciplined "whun comparea 
with most other European armies, it would be most un- 
just to refuse them the credit they really deserve for 
their powers of enduring fhtiinie, even When accompa- 
nied by hunger and thirst. Witli a morsel of coarse 
brown, almost black, bread in their heaversack^ they 
will march cheerfiilly a whole day, generally singing, 
and occasionally beguiling the weariness of the ro«i 
with the favorite ct^ritto. The pace they go at is re- 
ally surprising. It is not exaggeration to say that four 
good miles an hour is less than their avera^ ratej and 
pedestri|^will acknowledge that to sustam this ior the 
whole dl^and day after day^ with not more than one 
short halt in the twelve hours, it is necessary to have 
first-rate muscle and bottom. The writer has seen 
Spanish battalions, after a forty-five mile march, under 
a Duming sun, and over uneven and often moamainous 
ground, arrive perfectly fresh, and with scarcely a strag- 
gler, and half an hour afterwards the same men would 
be dancine with the peasant girls as gayly^ and appsr 
renily as little fatigued, at if returned from a short pro- 
menade. 
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ty men and two officers detached themselTes 
from the main body, and spreading over the 
fields to the rtshi and left, advanced stealthily, 
and availing themselves of the cover of hedges 
and trees, until they were lost in the ffloom. — 
When sufficient time had elapsed to enable them 
to make the circuit and station themselves in the 
rear of the houses, Zurbano placed himself at 
the head of his handful of horse, and charged at 
full ffallop into the village, followed at umost 
equad speed by the light company. He halted 
in front of a house which, although small, ap- 
peared superior to the other habitations of which 
' the hamlet was composed. It was immediately 
surrounded by the riflemen so as to render es- 
cape impossible. The clatter of the horses' hoois 
ha4 alarmed the inmates; for a window was open 
and sereral heads appeared at it, apparently en- 
deavoring to discover the nature of this noisy 
nocturnal visit. In reply to the summons of 
Zurbano, a man's voice inquired, Quten esta ayf 
Luego sairas^t was the laconic answer of the 
guerrilla. Atthe same moment the heavy oaken 
door gave way under the butt-ends of three or 
four muskets ; and, springinff from his horse, 
Martin rushed up the stairs, followed by half a 
dozen men. The whole had occurred in far less 
time than it takes to describe it, and sixty sec- 
onds had barely elapsed frt>m the time the word 
gallop was given to the cavalry to the moment 
whtfo Zurbano opened the door of the room 
where the occupants of the house were assem- 
bled. It was a large sitting-room, comfortably, 
almost elegantly, furnished in the French style, 
and presenting the appearance of far more luz- 
nry and refinement than would have been infer- 
red from Uie 'exterior of the house. An open 
pianoforte, with music and lights placed upon it, 
some drawings sos^nded from the walls, a gui- 
tar, with a blue riband attached to it, and an 
embroidery frame, indicated feminine tastes and 
ocettpations. On a table in the centre of the 
room were » lamp, some cards, and a few books. 
Grooped together in the recess of an open 
window, and with fl^es betakening alarm and 
^uuiety, stood seven persons. An elderly man 
in plain elothes, but of military appearance, two 
very young officers in staff uniibrms, three yery 
beautiful girls, and a lady, who^, from her mature 
age and a strong family resemblance, might be 
their mother, composed the part^. These were 
the Carlist G«nerai, Ituralcle,§ his wife, sob, and 
daughters, and the lover and affianced husband 
of one of the gi'ls- The two young men were 
quartered not rar from the residence of Ituralde; 
and, having obtained a few hours leave, it was 
to make the most of their hurried visit that the 
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t Who is there T You will soon know. V 
^ Ituralde had been placed in non-activity a fen 
months previously to his capture, by way of punish 
ment for a blunder he had committed m Navarre, where 
he had allowed hiniself to be surprised, with 1200 men 
under his command, by 300 laneers of the ^ard, headed 
by Leon. The Carlists, consisting entirely of infantry, 
were reposing in the heat of the day with their arms 
piled, and quite unsuspicious of danger. They were 
taken prisoners to a man, Ituralde alone escaped with 
his staff and mounted orderlies. * 



family had remained till nearly four o'clock ia 
the morning without retiring to rest. 

'Mi general,* said Zurbano with mock re^pectf 
and preserving perfect gravity of muscle, al- 
though a laugh of exultation twinkled in his 
deep-set restless eyes, that this moment appeared 
to nash fire ; *mi general,' said he, ironically, 
raising his hoina from his head, *when your ex- 
cellency is at leisure, I would venture to re- 
quest you to accompany me below stairs, as 
there are jiersons outside waiting anxiously to see 
you.' 

'Who and what are you?* said Ituralde, 'and 
what means this outrage and intrusion?* 

'I am Martin Zurbano, called Barea,' was the 
reply. 

At this name, so dreaded by every Carlist, a 
shriek of horror burst from the females, who 
crossed themselves as if they had beheld an evil 
spirit. Even the three men started, and a deep' 
shade of gloom, almost of despair, came over 
their countenances. 

•1 am ready to accompany you,' said Ituralde, 
after a moment's pause ; *but I beseech you, if 
you have the heart of a man, protect my wife 
and daughters from outrage.* 

*Ido not make war upon women,' sternly 
answered Barea, *and these are safe — but for 
yourself and those two young cubs of rebellion, 
make your peace with Uod, for in five minutes 
you die."* 

It would be impossible to do justice to the 
heart-rending scene that followed this abrupt 
and cruel declaration of the Christine chieftain. 
•The three daughters gave way to the most fran- 
tic sorrow, beating their bosoms, tearing their 
hair, and throwing their arms round their mther, 
brother, and friend, as if to shield them from 
the clutch of the executioner. The grief of 
their mother, although perhaps stronger, was 
more subdued, and of another character. She 
threw herself on her knees before a crucifix that 
stood in a small niche of the apartment ', and 
whilst the big tears streamed from her eyes, and 
an occasional deep and choking sob burst from 
her bosom, her lips moved in supplication to 
Him who alone could afiTord her aid in that 
dreadful moment. 

Amidst all this confusion of tears and wailings 
the allotted five minutes slipped by, and on an 
intimation from Barea, Ituralde and the two 
young men tore themselves from the embraces 
of the fainting women, and mournfully, but firm- 
ly, descended the stairs. In the open lyr the 
scene was most picturesque, and worthy the pen- 
cil of an artist. The troop of oavalry were 
drawn up opposite the house, and four of them 
held large pine torches, which shed a glaring 
light for a few yards around, throwing into 
strong relief objects in the foreground, and 
causing the surrounding darkness to appear still 
blacker. The strong^ marked features and 
fierce mustaches of the soldiers were seen in the 
red light, and formed a striking contrast with 
the pallid and terror-stricken visages of four or 
five peasants who had been taken prisoners. — 
The house was still surrounded by the riflemen, 
and every house in the village had in like man- 
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ner had fentriea placed round it, to present the 
escape of the inhabitants; for the Carlists were 
in considerable force at various neighboring 
points, and, had the alarm been ffiven, they 
might have rendered the retreat of tne adventu- 
rous little band exceedingly insecure, not to say 
impossible. At half-a-dozen yards firom a dead 
wall was drawn up the firing partv of twelve 
men, leaning on their muskets, and waiting to 
perform their sanguinary duty. Opposite to 
them, and close under the wall, the three Car- 
Fists were made to kneel down, their hands be- 
ing bound behind them — and one word — ^the 
short word •Fire,* was all that intervened be- 
tween them and eternity. At the moment that 
word was about to be given, Madame Ituralde 
and her three daughters darted &om the open 
door of the bouse and threw themselves between 
the prisoners > and their executioners, sobbing 
forth supplications for mercy to Zurbano, who 
was standing on the right of the firing party 
with his naked sabre in his hand. He stamped 
with impatience at this fresh delay, and ordered 
some scddiers to remove the women; but the 
latter clung together so firmly to the victims as 
to render their removal imposible without the 
use of great violence. Whether the stem, but 
not callous nature of Zurbano was touched by 
thegrief of these helpless creatures, or whether 
he reflected that the noise of the firing might 
k alarm the Carlists, or whether he had no serious 
' intention to shoot his captives, it would be diffi- 
cult to say. Perhaps, too, it occurred to him 
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that his entry int« Vittoria would be more tri- 
umphant if graced with some prisoners of rank. 
However this may have been, he ordered his 
sentries and videttes to be called in, and the 
battalion to be drawn up; and in less than twelve 
minutes from the time he had entered the village 
he was on his march back to Vittoria, bearing 
with him as prisoners Ituralde, his son, and in- 
tended son-in-law, who was a captain in the 
Carlist service. Madame Ituralde chose to ac- 
company her husband; but her daughters re- 
mained behind by the will of their parents, and 
in spite of their urgent entreaties to be allowed 
to share their imprisonment aud sufferings. 

At ten o'clock in the forenoon Zurbano march- 
ed into the plaza of Vittoria, and delivered up 
his prisoners to the military authorities of the 
town.* In the short space of twelve hours he 
had effected a march of fifty miles, not on a 
high-road, but over a rough and broken country. 
With a handful of men he had penetrated into 
the heart of the enemy's territory, passing with- 
in a mile or two of several strong bodies of Car- 
lists, leaving in his rear, between him and the 
Christino lines, towns, villages, and fortifica- 
tions occupied by the enemies' troops; and final- 
ly escaping all dangers, and returning with the 
object of ms expedition fully accomplished. 

* Ituralde was sent to the depot of prisoners at 
Burgos, and died soob after, it was said, of a broken 
heart 
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Och, blessins upon you, my swaCe little Hirimcss, 
Good luck to the day that you came to the fore; 

But sbure Fve foigotten my national shyness^ 
Thus rhymin' away like ray crony Tom Moore. 

In Fraser's last Mag. there's Sir Morgan O^Doberly 
Has tipped you some verses— and so has Leigb 
Hunt — ^ 

Thm why shouldn't I, Mr. Maurice O'Poherty 7— 
Be aispr, my darUn', I mane no afiront. 

Shure, havn't all heerd what the great Duke of Suth- 
erland 

Discoursed to the boys at some matin' one mom — 
'Tvc seed her," (says ho} " and troth in my motherland 

A babby sobeautiAil nivir was bom." 

Och, bowld will ye prove, for you've come amidst 
figfatin', 

And powderin', and blaztn', and all war's alarms- 
Tour nurse may look out for the squall day and night in. 

For suiy its yourself that is now up in arms. 

Savi the ordet at Coort, 'Put no kiss, mind, upon her*— 
Well, dariin', I'll make that no matter of strife. 

For I'll just take it out from the first maid of honor— 
There's nothing, my jewel, more aisy in life. 

But, troth, in coocaiving which way 'ud be betther 



To smd vou this poem, I'm bothered a'^most — 
Will I stick on a pictur, or pray pay the lettber. 
And slip it gintalely some day m the post ? 

Or will I, while walking down Lord street, Hiake bowkt 
of it, 

And drop it by accident— that's by intint? 
Them Editors, musha^ are share to ^t hold of it. 

And whip it convanient, next momm', in print. 

It is thin your attindants, dames Lilly and Packer, 
In the papers to see it will, faix, feel amaxed ; 

Whew, maybe it won't be read off Kke a cracker. 
And thin it's meself will be mightily placed. 

Newfiourish, alanna, in vears getting riper. 
While we are divarttn' at patthems and rows— 

A female ^hi Bull as yeu aie, bv the piper. 
No wooCTCT your nurse was selected from Cowes. 

Thai's all mighty well for a babby that's growm', 
But whin a bit oulder, nowhsthen to me. 

Just take the laste dhrop of the pure Innishowan, 
For that's the throe mother's-milk, cnshlamachree. 

Tin stanzas complatedj— troth, sorrow another 
Will I add, plaae the pigs, to this illigant song ; 

But jist tell mo dariin', pray Ifoip is your mother ? 
We've not had a Bully Tin irer so long. 
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THE TWO FRIENDS 

BT MRS. CORNWXLL BAROff WULtON . 

First .hMiican Re-print, 



CHAPTER I. 

" sun panting o'er a crowd to reign, 
More joj h gives to Woman's breast, 
To make ten frigid Coxcombs vain. 
Than one true manly Lover blest */' 

Moore. 

It is said that no Portr&it painter conld hit 
the likeness of Garrick's varying features; but 
puzzling as their trained expressions must have 
been it were a harder task to paint the changeful 
fkoe of young Caroline Merton. Her wh<^e aspect 
was a riddle; she always pleased — oflen fascinat* 
«d; but ever made you think, ponder, and doubt, if 
you had been delighted by a woman or a child. 
Toung and beautiful she always seemed; but at 
one moment she looked a mere romping girl, at 
lanother a prudish but accomplished woman. — 
To see her playing at hide and seek with a few 
Bchool girls; her tossing hair, flushed cheek, and 
sparkling eyes, with the wild buoyancy of her 
petite figure, and the cries of joy which she ut- 
tered eyer and tnony^owU msikeyo!! smile that 
jou bad ever for n^BMbent tiaeated her as a wo- 
man, then affain to B«e her pensively seated, 
leaning her brow %on her hand, or conversing 
calmly with full grown men and women, her 
whole manner, expression of countenance, and, 
even figure eeeminff to have changed to the 
«spect of womanhocS, would make you feel that 
to address her in any other character would be 
mlmost insulting. And the suddenness of ^ese 
metamorphoses perplexed one the more. In « 
moment, without giving the least warning, her 
little month, from smillnff at the light badinage 
addressed to her as a girl, would suddenly as- 
sume a cold and haughty expression; her fine 
«yes and beautiful features look calm and staid, 
and what you uttered the instant before as an in- 
nocent raillery, now seemed, te your confusion, 
to have been an impertinence, ouch a girl was 
Caroline Merton. 

Frank Elton was nine and twenty, the heir 
to a good fortune, and endowed with most of 
those qualities of mind and body which serve to 
make a man shine in the world. He was ac- 
eomplisked, talented, and high spirited; had 
travelled, seen what is called 4ife,' and indeed, 
on one or two occasions, almost 'death* as well; 
for in his early manhood his tem^^, naturally 
warm and petulant, had led him into quarrels 
both at home and abroad. His knowledge of the 
world amended this, but his natural character, 
united to great refi|iement of thought, changed 
his temper from petulance to fastidiousness — ^yet 
not to any offensive degree. It was, indeed, a 
disposition of feeling, rather than of character, 
for his good sense and generous sentiments 
alike preyented anything approaching to mo- 



roseness, peeyishness, or any act, whether of i>A' 
patience or deliberation, which selfishness could 
call her own. 

Tetthis feeling tempered his reflectfons more 
perhaps than he was aware of, and in no in- 
stance more so than in his ideas of the gentler 
sex. Like most young men he had his own pe- 
culiar thoughts regarding them, for this is a sub- 
ject upon which,' like religion, it is difficult to 
find two reflecting men y^o think alike. Frank 
had many serious cogitations on this subject; — 
the former one we mean — many doubts and dif- 
ficulties as to the matrimonial venture, the ^^at- 
est era of life. Being rich, he had no idesire to 
marry wealth, being handsome, he wished for 
beauty, and being intelligent, ke had a horror: 
oftinitin? himself *for the term of his natural 
life* to a fool. 

Now it seemed easy for such a man as he to 
find a * conjugal dove,' who was tolerably * beau- 
tiful and wise,* but Frank wished for something 
more than that. His opinion of the sex was, 
perhaps, as little flattering to his own discern* 
ment as it was to them, but such as it was it 
made him jealous of their influence. His ex- 
perience of the world made him regard them 
as light-headed and light-hearted, prone to love, 
and prone to forget. Frank Elton required per- 
fect devotion of heart — the kind of love we read 
of in romances, — he' scorned a place in a heart 
that ever harbored another guest; he wished lor 
a first aflection — like Adam to hav^ a mate cre- 
ated for himself. He could not understand the 
give and take principle of flirtation; the eyes 
that had eter smiled kindly upon another, mi^t 
just as well attempt to fascinate the Duke of 
York on the top of his monument, as to bring 
Frank Elton to their owner's feet. 

He bad a frifbd of exactly the same way of 
thinking. Both gentlemen had an excellent 
opinion of themselves and of each other, and 
matrimony by both was re|[arded in ^ Uffht, 
rather of a surrender, than an acquisi An. Har- 
ry Melford Tsuch was the name of Frank's 
friend) was also blest with many adyanta^^ of 
nature and fortune. They had both a desire to 
marry, but is the meaatime they*' did nothing 
but deliberate. 

* Well now, Harry,' said Elton one gay eve- 
ning, as they stood together commenting on the 
beauties that flitted past them in the brilliant 
saloon of the exclusive Lady N — ^r-— . * I de- 
clare that Caroline Merton improv^%yery,time 
I see her. What eyes! what a Ic^ffly head, ud 
what a figure the fairy has. Don't you notice 
her, Hal ?' continued he, kcepidg his eye glass 
fixed upon Caroline. 
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^ Fihaw ! a child, a bread^nd-butter darling— 
a mere nnrserj beauty.' 

* Nay, by my faith, bat look at her ! Heav- 
ens, she's an angel.' 

*Why, Frank, you ate mad; the girl is a 
child.' 
'Onlvlook at her.' 

* Well — I had no idea she had grown a girl 
like that. Why yes, she is beautinil. But ^en: 
she must be very young.' 

' I wish to heaven,' resumed EHon, * I knew 
her age. Let me see. I was a boy in the nurs- 
ery when Colonel Merton marriev Lady Mary 
Singleton. I can remember it, Hal; — Now how 
old would that make her ?' 

* My dear fellow, what a fooKsh question ?— 
How can I possibly tell her ase from that ? But 
I dare say,' continued Melfbrd with a suppressed 
yawn, * if you are very anxious to know the 
young lady's age, she will tell it you herself.* 

♦And 1 will ask it,' said Elton, resolutely. *1 
was once a favorite with Tittle Cary, and now 
that she has become a woman perhaps I may be 
a favorite still. Harry,' continued he, looking 
gravely towards his friend, < I think I shall mar- 
ry that girl.* 

* You are mad, Ftank, essentially mad. Marry 
a girl hardly emancipated firomthe nursery ?' 

* Nay, she is a woman— and the loveliest too 
in the room.' 

* Well, F^ank, ifyau think so, why—' 

' Nay, but you must be blind not to admit it.' 

* Ah well, marry then, by all means, man^; 
buy a new edition of * Little Red Riding Hood,' 
for your bride to study; open an account with a 
confectioner, and advertise for a music master. 
But f ou're oflT. And as I Kve,' continued Mel- 
ford, looking after his friend, 'he, is at Caro- 
line's side, and I declare she welcomes him with 
a smile, blushes too,— now they are walking to- 
gether. Humph !' eontinued the sofiloquist, 
walking slowly away, * I wonder if there's mad- 
ness in Frank's family ?' 

A brief bDur had passed and Caroline Mer- 
ton stitl hdog on the arm of the fascinated 
Elton. He seemed anxious at every pause to 
ask her something, but mb often found it impos- 
sible to pronounce the words. At length, al- 
most trembling, he said with husky abruptness,, 
— *Mis8 Merton, how old are you?' 

Caroline neither frowned, pouted, nor appear- 
ed surnrised, but looking calmly up to his face, 
answeiR- 'Sixteen, and some few months.* 

•Caroline,' said Elton fervently, «I love you.* 

Th« young lady blushed erimson at the words; 
the next B»oment k>oked as if she would give a 
laugh and rush from bis side ; but no^ the fittl& 
rouAd arm still remained linked in his own — she 
hung her head» and had there been no one by, 
Caroline Merton would have wept. 

It matters not to tell vhat, or, how, she An- 
swered. On the f)!5llowing day Caroline looked 
8a4 ; but h^ eyas brightened when she saw a 
bandsomeoab'feve up to her father's door.— 
Then she blOshfd, an^tben again looked paler 
than before. These visits continued for a few 
months, and ended in Caroline Merton's leaving 
London as Frank Elton's bride. 



CHAPTER IL 

It was a fair May morning, a few vears aflier 
his marriage, and Elton sat lolling m his easy 
chair in the breakfast parlor of his handsome 

mansion in G Square, looking listlessly 

over the columns of a newspaper, whUe his lady,, 
who had not yet finished the morning repast, sat. 
at the table, glancing sometimes at her husband^ 
but more frequently at her own white and jewel- 
led hands. 

•Where do you go to-day, my dear ?* enquired 
Frank Elton, allowing the paper to drop upon his 
knee. 

•I accompany Lady Protege to Squelim's 
morning concert at two.' , .^ 

•Humph. And after that r 
•I think I shall drive down to the Countess of 
Somerton's Fete Champetve.' 
«And so end the day ?* 

•No, I cannot possibly stay long, as I must re- 
turn to dress for the Opera, for I promised faith- 
fully to meet Lucv Lennox there ; and after the 
Opera we nuiylook in at Mrs. Howard's rout.' 

•Morning concert, fete, opera, and rout, all in 
one day — upon my word my dear, you are run- 
ning a race of gaiety against time.' 

•Why F^nk, you know 1 married at sixteen. 

I am yet hardly twenty, and if I do not enjoy 

some little recreation now — pray when shall I .'' 

•Some little recreation ?' 

•I declare^ Frank, you are grown so morose,, 

there is no living with you.' 

•I should think not, my dear, for you seldom 
do. Bnt really, Caroline, I wish to heaven you 
would not run so much about.' 

•My most sage Mentor, wouM you have one 
at my age coop herself up like a dowager of 
seventy ?' 

•Your age, humph T 

•And you know I never knew what gaiety^ 
as you call it, was, until I was married.' 

•Exactly, my love. It is all qnite true — 
but exceedingly disagreeable to me, neverthe- 
less — I have no domestic comfort, none in 
the world,' continued the disappointed hus- 
band. 

Caroline's hand stopped in the act of lifting 
her coffbe cup to her lips, and placing it again 
on the table, she burst into a fit of laughter — 
•Domestic comfort!' continued she still laughing. 
•Domestic comfort.' 

•Tes,' repeated Elton, •domestic comfort,, 
madam. Bnt I have no doubt the words have 
a strange sound to you. There is no husband 
in Engiland who would more gladly renounce 
all society thai^ I ; clubs, meetings, and race- 
course, I wooid give up all, could I but find that 
ealm — ' 

•Nay, nay, nay, dear Frank, do not become 
sententions. I am sure you cannot say that I • 
ffive you much trouble. There is Mrs. Colonel 
Lenox, now, who is always teasing that unfor- 
tunate husband of- hers even before strangers, 
with, •Where were you last night, mv dear ?' 
•Where did you dine yesterday ?' •When shall 
you return this evening ?* There is Lady Stu- 
art, who gambles deeply, Mrs. Forrester, who 
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would layish the weaith^of Cr«Miis in dress and 
jewels — my old friend, fallen Hamilton^ who 
makes her husband mortflrage his estate once a 
year to pay debts that I should be ashamed of— 
Lady Mary — * 

«Ay, ay, Carol'me, but what consolation is all 
this to me ? Am I better for Col. Lenox being 
bored, and Tom Hamilton rained ? Seriously, 
Caroline, when you see that I go so little out, 
you really ought to—* 

*But, Frank, you know that you are many 
years my senior, and you cannot expect that at 
my age I should shut myself up from all amuse- 
ment.' 

'Humph ! Because you are a foolish girl, I 
am ^ be considered old before I am thirty- 
three. Well, well, my love, go on vour own 
way, I hope my sorrows may be sanctified, that's 
all.' 

Rap, rap, rap — ^rapi rap, rap ! 

'Who the deuce is this now ? it is too early 
for your friends,' continued Frank, ffoing to the 
window. *Ah! it's Harry Melford.' 

<By the bye, I hear he is on the eve of mar- 
riage wiUi Clara Morley,' said Caroline rising. 
But good bye, now Frank. I may dine at home 
to-day — ^bul— but — you needn't wait for me.' 
So saying the beautiful but thoughtless wife 
glided away, humming an Opera air. 

•Ah, Frank, my dear fellow, how are you?' 
cried Melford, entering the room, holdinir out 
both hands, and shaking thosd of his friend 
heartily. ' How are you ? But why should I 
ask that,* continued he as they seated them- 
selves, 'with such a wife as you have, you must 
be happy. You are a lucky doff, Frank.* 

•Fiery,* rejoine(^ the other drily. 

•Young, beautiful, and accomplished — a first 
love too. Egad now, Frank, I consider you to 
be the most fortunate man in Enffland.' 

Mr. Frank Elton thr^w himself back in his 
chair and looked at the ceiling. 

•1 presume,' continued Melford, *you have 
heard that I too*am about to become a Benedict. 
Deaths and marriages are public news, eh ?' 

•I have just this moment heard it.' 

•And the lady ?' 

•Oh, the lady, yes, I heard that too, but I have 
forgot it — I have no curiosity in these matters 
now, Hal.' 

* I dare say not. Envy no man, covet no 
man's possessions, happy in your own ; but the 



lady's name is Clara Morley — ^you knew her onoe 
I think.' 

• Ah, yes — ^yes, I think I remember the name.' 

• You must remember the lady, too, for we 
both used to dance and flirt with her some years 
ago. No first love, I fear, mine Frank — but 
then few can hope to be so fortunate as yourself.' 

•It is a modest wish,' rejoined Frank, thought- 
fully. 

• You remember you used to say that a wo- 
man's heart was worthless unless it gave you its 
first love,* 

•If I said so, it was a grievous error, and 
•grievously has Cssar answered it.' * 

•How, now, Frank, what do you mean ?' 

•That you lose nothing bji; losing your bridels 
first love.' • 

•Ay, Frank, but Clara has flirted with half the 
town.' 

•So much the better — had she flirted witii half 
the country too.' 

•By heaven, you surprise me, Frank. ■ But I 
don't ^uite see your meaning * 

•It IS this, Harry. All women flirt at some 
period of their lives, and if they have not done 
so before marriage, take my word for it they 
will after. It is a disease like the small pox, 
mildest when taken T^^^^S — ^^^ ^oi so apt to 
leave marks cither. ThanK your stars, Hal, that 
your bride*s flirting fit will be over : she has 
learned enough of the worthlessness of conquest 
and the caprice of men*s hearts to appreciate 
your afiection — I — I am'now convinced,* added 
poor Elton, 'there is no woman makes such a 
good wife as an old flirt.' 

•Old! Ay there's another thing. Clara is 
rather passee — she's now six or seven and twen- 
ty — but then such eyes !' 

'Oh, never mind her eyes. Six or seven and 
twentv I Harry give me your hand — you will 
be a happy man. I wish you joy sincerely — 
most sinterely.' 

'But Frank.' 

'Nay never mind, I'll tell you all about it. 
But I see your cab is at the door. Just wait till 
I draw on my boots, we'll take a drive together 
— and then come back here and have a tete-a-tete 
dinner.' 

'A tete-:a<-tete dinner! Mrs. Elton, is not 
she—' 

'She's gone to the dev — that is, I mean, I 
dont know where she is ffone ; — but,' continued 
Frank drily, 'but she told me^-'not to wlut.* ' 
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The winds are hushed — tke summer sky ; 

Is cloudless and serene] 
Each twinkling star its vigil keeps 

Around night's fairy Queen; 
The sound of music, soft and clear, 

Steals o'er yon silver lake- 
Such strains of sweetest melody, 

Can ne*er of earth partake. 



O, yes, 'tis Zurich's sweetest song, 

That wakes the evening air, 
The monks at yon^r convent chant 

In solemn 8train8,their prayer) 
Their mingling voices seem to vie 

With the EoUan lyre, 
Such strains would surely well compare 

With the Angelic Choir. I.. B. 
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BT HfiKRY T. TUCKBEMAff. 



* I loTe4 her ftt>m my bo^rliood— «he to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart/ 

No c6mplaceBt hero of chiTalrio times ever 
•allied forth from his cmtle^omain with a more 
fjree or self-aoatoin^d feeling, than OiovaBmt 
Deltint teftthe Monforti Palace^the ahode of a 
branch of his family, on a oalm ■ummef ere- 
ning, at a period aubaeqnent to the era when 
knightly enterprise was rife in Europe. ' It had 
been a day of festival in Venice ; of which the 
Foung man was reminded by the unusual nmm- 
ber of passing gondolas, indicating that their 
▼arioas occnpants, weaned with the amuse* 
ments of the Piaaza, were hastening, at an un- 
wontedly early honr, to ei^oy the more rational 
delights of the eontersazunte. The ezhilaration 
or rather hopefulness of his mood was not un- 
observed by one of his associates, whose gon- 
dola slowly approached the palace, while he 
sto6d in momentary hesitation apon the steps,-* 
then pointing the expectant gondolier toward 
the grand canal, wrapt his light cloak about 
him, and disappeared oeneath &e awning. The 
aspect of Giovanni would not, indeed, have ex* 
cited the notioe of a less circumspect or inter- 
ested observer ; but this cavalier was not un- 
read even in the conventional signs of success, 
and his own mind being filled with the image 
of the lovely heiress of the Monforti honors, it 
was not surprising that the happy aspect of his 
friend, as he made his egress from that lady's 
portal, should awaken his passing and perhaps 
painful attention. He remembered, Um, Gio* 
vaani's habitually serious if not sad expression — 
a characteristic which in boyhood had obtained 
him the appellation of Signor Preta, and con- 
trasting it with his present cheerfulness, he im- 
mediately, in accordance with his Italian phi- 
losophy, ascribed the miraeulous change to the 
magic influence of the same passion which now 
possessed his own bosom. And a shade of dis- 
pleasure darkened his brow, as his former inti- 
mate returned his formal greeting with familiar 
affiibility . Utterly without the least foundation, 
however, were the jealous thoiwhts awakened 
in the breast of Signorina Monforti*s suitor by 
this casual meeting. No rival of his was Gio- 
vanni ; not having even seen or sought to see, 
on the^ present occasion, the fair denizen of the 
palace. His frequent visits thither, however, 
were not without an ol^ect and an interest. His 
&vorite recreation was discussion with Father 
Teodoro— the old confessor whom the duke of 
Bffonforti had, many years before, adopted as a 
friend and counsellor. Giovanni had been early 
attracted to the old man's side by the fUnd of 
•tory which he pictured out with dramatic ef- 



fect, to the ardent imagination of the enthmit- 
astic boy ; and the fountain which had quench- 
ed his childish thirst fur novelty, now minis» 
tered to his manly appetite for knowledge, and 
excited into pleasurable activity, the refleetive 
sentiment, which was the deepest rosonrce ef 
bis nature. 

Giovanni had resided for several years in Fa» 
dua, f nd at the then flourishing university of 
that city had obtained an education beyond that 
which many of his elders could boast, since it 
had subserved the acquisition of habits of mind 
and the formation of tastes of a high and felici- 
tous character. He had been but a few days in 
his native citv ; and his family being at their 
estate on the borders of the Brenta, the young 
Venetian freely devoted the hours to reviving jiis 
acquaintance with the varied haunts of earlier 
years. With the exception of the good padre's 
society, his enjoyments had, thus faf, been 
chiefly of a solitary kind. 

The converse of this evening ]iad been pecu- 
liarly happy. The young Deltini had passed the 
morning in the regatta sports and church cere- 
monies. He had entered cheerf\illy into the 
spirit of the day— for he was neither \^nsocial 
nor morose, although thoughtfully inclined, and 
ideal in his tendencies. The friend to whos« 
companionship he had trusted, for his cU«Lf 
pleasure, during the festa^ deserted him with a 
hasty apology, to follow in the train of a rich 
senator ^hom Giovanni despised for his arro- 
gance. And the youth had passed the remain- 
der of the day in a listless and dissatisfied state 
of mind, and retired from its festivities with 
scarcely an inkling of the alacrity which was 
&esh and eager wimin him at the morning hour. 
In a word, the sad recollection which the sus- 
ceptible as well as the unrefined must endure, 
had began to dawn — we should rather say low- 
er — upon him, even from what the unthinking 
would call the trivial experience of a day. He 
Had felt, almost for the first time, the solitude of 
a crowd ; he had deeply recognized the selfish- 
ness of the world. , He was an incipient misan- 
thrope. And yet from a communion with a 
kindred but more mature spirit, he came forth 
with the bearing of one who had something to 
live for, and much to hope. His Mentorliad 
vividly suggested to him the idea of philan- 
thropy, and excited a consciousness of personal 
capacity. A splendid vista was opening to his 
mind's eye ; a beautiful spirit was rising from 
the subsiding tide of past emotion ; a rich vis- 
ion was shaping itself from the mists of futuri- 
ty, and the sun of Hope was arraying it in iU 
golden hues And the outward scene marred 
not the world of musing; for the gondola had 
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quietly %\ioi out fVom among the buildings, and 
was gliding, almost alone, upon the moon-lit 
bay of Venice. 

The epoch which preceded th6 down&Il of 
the Adnatic Queen, although, it witnessed the 
gradual resignation of hef foreign congests, 
was not, for a considerable period, marked by 
any prominent indications of decay within the 
boundaries of the Osean City. The immense 
riches which the enjoyment of such noble com- 
mercial facilities haa induced, still filled the 
cofTers and displayed itself in the magnificent 
establi^ments of the Venetians. And their 
wealth was probably neyer more apparent to 
the stranger, than when the inactiyity occa- 
sioned by the loss of external advantages, and 
the cessation of war, had prepared the way for 
that dire fi>e against which eyen the powers of 
imperial Rome proyed unavailing —insidious 
Luxury. No entertainment eonamanded so 
high a priee in proportion to its intrinsic excel- 
lence, or was more uniyersally sought 4uid en- 
joyed, than music. The fondness for the art 
which characterizes the Itidians, was gratified 
to an extent easily imagined, at a period when the 
means of procuring it in perfection, were so 
M>undant as among the wealthy children of the 
SeapCybele. Many a fiunily who could not 
boast of a ca$a granda on the Great Canal, or 
whom circumstances had precluded from shar- 
ing the perils and profits of commerce, thanked 
the Virgin for the dolce voce with which one of 
its meinbers was endowed, whereby the hand- 
some support of all of them was secured. 

Gioyanni was not, therefore, surprised to see 
a small gondola propelled by a single gondolier, 
Bass the silyery track seyeral rods m i^vance of 
hMjprow. The sise' and equipment of the lit- 
^-ile bark, and the evident aim ti the oarsman to 
keep at a little distance and in the line of the 
breese, prepared him to expect a serenade, for 
which he was not^ indeed, disinclined. His 
bargemen almost mvoluntarily slackened the 
sweep of the oars, and even repressed, as &r as 
possible, their measured breathing, when the 
first notes were audible. The precise words of 
the eatxaina may not, indeed^ be given ; but the 
idea has beem happily embodied in a more mod- 
em form: — . 

Seoxa pace, e senza ipeme 
Coo un cor cbe troppo aeote, 
In vedro V eta ndente 
Consnmarsi nel dolor, 
Air! per su bob v'e nu speme, 
Nonv'epfioe, non v^amor! 

These words, chanted by a voice modulated to 
the swel^test intonations, found their way directly 
to the hearts of the listeners. The oars were 
auifored to trail till the gondola became almost 
stationary. Giovanni ^aned from the little 
window, and when the song ceased, cleared his 
l^aze to mark distinctly the fair musician. The 
inimitable pathos of the vooidism had moved 
him deeply, and he was sensible of a spontane- 
ous and respectfhl interest in the songstress. 
He could only discover, however, through the 
blinds of the opposite gondela, the folds of a 
white garment Giying the signal to approach. 



and thro^ring a coin into the proffered cap of the 
gondolier, he bade him aak the sweet vocalist to 
come forth, that he might thank her for a more 
congenial melody than had blest him for years. 
That personage replied to his request only by a 
grave movement, intimating the impossibility 
of acceding to it ; jet there was so much gen- 
tleness in the decisive refusal, that even one 
less kindly disp<Med than Giovanni could scarce- 
ly have been irritated thereby. The manner of 
the gondolier, therefone, only served to exeite 
his interest more deeply y and now, for the first 
time, he beptowed upon him the attention his 
appearance waJs well calculated to awakeA. Be 
was somewhat above the medium height, and 
his fiffure so well proportioned and lightly 
framed as to convey the idea of youth — an im- 
pression which his white hair and the bland 
seriousneiM of his face at once dissipated. In- 
stead of ti»e decorated iacket, gay sash, and tas- 
seled cap of the craft, his habuimeBts were of a 
dariL hue ; and but for his embroidered vest and 
the evidence his complexion and thin but mu*- 
enlar arms gave of his avocation, one might 
have taken the old man, as his form waa Mf 
eoneeafcid in shadow, for a member of the pires- 
ent Armenian fraternity, as readily as for a gon- 
dolier of Venice in the days of her prosperity. 
Having surveyed him a moment, he was about 
to renew his request, when he was startled by 
the hurried whisper of his own gondolier at tlie 
stem. * Pardon, signer,' said he, *you axe a 
stranger in Venice^we had better away.* 

' Patienxm^ Pietro,* replied his master. « Old 
man' he continued, addressing the aged oan- 
man, *■ I would see the melodist beneath the 
awning.' 

' Thou knowest, signer, the finest warblers 
have not the richest plumage,' quickly again 
whispered his oftcious adviser. * Signor «te, 
this parley is dangerous. 8t. Mark protect oa! — 
ah, he is o^! ' 

< Follow ! ' was the veply ; and the gondolas 
continued side by side. 

* Speak, I pray you,' said the young 
but the veteran answeied only hj a sad 
and a gaae of anxious scratiny directed toward 
the di^ant and fiory-like city. 

' He is dumb, signer,' said one of the boat 
men with obvious awe. 

'jPeeertne,' exclaimed Giovanni; 'firiend, I 
desire to behold thy precious charge, because ift 
would bring pleasure to one famfliar with sor- 
row, to look upon the only vocalist, among the 
many whose voioes have echoed beneath ihm 
sky to-day, whose music has proved a balin.' 

A pause followed, broken only by the gentle 
splaMi of the oars, and the muttered inyocii- 
tions of those who manned the ^ndola of Gio- 
vanni. * Father Teedoro was nffht,' atlengtla 
he murmured ; ' I must leara to be distrusted ;' 
and he threw himself back upon the cushions, 
with the intention of directing Pietro to ibaa- 
don the useless pursuit, when a slight noiee 
made him hesitate : the oars were simultane- 
ously lifted, their bearers hastily nuide the sigii 
of the cross, and the gondolas svrayed gentty 
apart, and were at rest Giovanni noted noC 
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Uie<e >)ieAoi»eiUL Th^i low nixing aoond so 
weU knowo (o iiis ear, w%» now eiectrical ; — It 
•Was produced by alipning aside the btUad of tJ»e 
opposite gondola. TlutEer^ as to a cevelatioa of 
wonder, Sis eyes were iDstantly turned. The 
face which appeared, produced, at first, sijnp^ 
a strong impression of surprise. He iuid u^ 
ticipated the sight Qf heauty; and though h«i 
quick fiuicy had hut vaguely imaged its details, 
the half-formed portrait whtoh that aotive limn- 
er had already created, Was naitaraUy instinet 
with the peculiar species of loneliness that moMt 
commonly greeted him. He had anoonsciously 
endowed his invisible consoler with eyes tlo- 
uuently dark, and hair of the same hwe. Bat 
these Italian charactefintics he lailed todiscorer. 
The hak of the sweet nelodist was, indeed, 
tiark, but not deeply so, and the eyes were Ital- 
ian oiily in their expresaiiven e as so deep, fdll 
mnd varying, that the idea of ascertainiag their 
color never obtruded itself upon his mind ; jdl 
that was distinctly realised, was their witch- 
ery — their mystic and moving power. Giovan- 
ni was, at the fisst glance, only surprised that 
they were not jetMaok, like the eyea of Padna 
4(nma8 he had heard sing, or the e^es of his 
sisters, who were douhdees then singing on the 
banks of the Bienta. It was not remarkable 
that fine vocaJism .and black eyes were nearly 
associated in his mind. Fond as he was of ana» 
lyxing his £pelings, and predetermined as he had 
wen to make his gaze a searching one, the re- 
currence of those tones sent a new thrill to his 
heart, and banished his newly regained self> 
possession. 

* Heard I not the name of Father Teodoro, 
aignor f * asked the stranger. 

* Thou didst, sweet lady.' 
« Dost thou know him ? ^ 

' He is my IH^d— and perchance thine.' 
The inquiry seemed to awaken herito a sense 
of indiscretion ;— for she compressed her lips, 
asemed inwardly chiding herself, and moved as 
if about to out short the interview. Giovanni 
hastened to check even the latent intention, and 
with respectful earnestness, thus addressed 
her : — * Lady — for it is in vain that thou appear- 
est pursuing an avocation generally IbUowed by 
peasant girls from the shore, or plebeians of the 
city — lady, let me thank thee for so sweet a se- 
renade, and pardon one who deeply sympathises 
with the sorrowful spirit thy melody indicates, 
for asking what motive induces thee thus richly 
to minister to the by-way pleasure of Venetians, 
when thou shouldst grace the innermost circle 
of their patf ician socie^.' — She who was thus 
addressed, as the kindly words were uttered, 
leaned from her gondola, and the clear moon- 
light tendered beautifully ^parent her legular 
fiMUures, calm and finely arched brow— the 
«weet smile which stole upon her lip, and the 
grateful tendemcMs which spoke in Iter eye. An 
instant elapsed afrer be had spoken, when in 
the same touching voiee she pronounced the 
brief but meaning reply, ' The love qf my «elA- 
Sf.* Then gracefully waving her hand, she 
drew back the lattice; and while Giovanni, 
completely lost in lus own feelings, looked list- 



lessly on— her light batge swifUy s^d away U 
the direction of the nearest shore. 

As his gondola approached the city, Giovan- 
ni emerged from beneath its sable cov«f in^^ and 
leaning upon the frame-WArk, applied hunself 
lo ekcit from Pietro intelligenee which' inter* 
ested him to a dsme of wUch he uras^ as yttt, 
quite Muiwace. ^ Thoa wa^t wont to ^ lUthijil 
to me, Pietro, when thy fidelity was of little 
importance, and my &vor ai no advantage 4b 
thee ; and nwthlnks thatnst^.thou osast soart»ly 
prove otherwise.* 

< Will the signer question his msklU Calher as 
to Pietro P ' asked the old gondolier, with tbs 
confidence of one uninstfy suspected* 

«No, Pietro; 'tisneedleM. Idid hutlf/ihas. 
But hasten to inform me inspecting the jnyste- 
rions occupants of yon stranipB bal!k>* 

^ It is little more than a year, signor^ sinfse 
nught was jLnown of thnm 4»n the^uay orin^tfae 
Piasaa« fihe is oalled the 8ad Bird of She Adri- 
atic . One of those melaneholy serenades whic^ 
so much delighted -yon to-night, equally pkased 
one of the senators who enoountesnd her gon- 
dola on his Eetum, aboot this hour, from insi- 
na. His efforts to obtain a nght of her were 
without sucoess, although it b said he pct>ffer^ 



a treble salary if she would join his paiaoe I 
Many, afrer this, sought and enjoyed her music; 
but all attempts to invade htr'iueagmito were 
avoided firam the fact which was promulgated 
that sha was perfi>rming a vow, heinc under the 
special protection of the church. Mence she is 
reverenced by evert one. Her gondola glides 
about between the Lido and the Quay from aon- 
set till dawn, in weather like this. She never 
enters the city. Where she abides we know 
not; although many say nt St. Lazasus. Her 
bmanam&meM an very .grsai, and I tinnk this 
nigkt, for the first tioM, hss iier face been seen 
-on these waters. Ah, signer, 1 tumble <for the 
consequences oi this adventure. Jiicolo, the 
moat daring gondolier in Venice, is undergoing 
severe penance for having pledged himself to 
track out her retreat. St. Mark gxaut it nsay 
bode us no evil.' 

' Amen,' exclaimed Giovanni ; « and «eoiesa- 
ber, Pietro, thb meeting is n seesei.* 

* Deep as mid^ocean, signor.' 

« But the knaves yonder ^i-^poittting to the 
other bargemen. 

* Signer, they are mine I ' 

Pietro bad merely io^MOted the tale which 
circulated among his frUlows. Camilla Gmstii, 
for such was the true name of the *■ Sad Bird ' 
was the only daughter of a Tuscan lady /of no- 
ble origin, who had, a few months befiue the 
date of our story, followed her huriiand to 
Venice, to awatt with him the result of a c<nn- 
meici^ speoidation— the kst of a series of at- 
tempts to amend their fallen fortune. The ex- 
periment totally f&iled ; and the depressed no- 
i^emsn sank slowly (to his gnve. The fiur 
mourners had since sojousnod in one qi ithe re- 
tired islands in the vicinity of Venice. The 
mother's afflictions and feebleness were obvi- 
ously subduing her vital powers; and the 
daughter, in the pu^ spirit of fi^sl devotion. 
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with Um aid of the mute ffondolier, who h&d 
been in the employ of the cnurch, adopted the 
scheme we hare seen she managed so snccess- 
fally, and by this means ministered to her pa- 
rent's erery comfort, and yet preserved the se- 
clusion so congenial to her sorrowing heart and 
native delicacy. She had but one relative in 
the neifi^borhood, of whose welfare she man- 
aged to iLeep herself informed, but whose socie- 
ty the stricken family had not sought since their 
forival. He, therefore, remained ignorant of 
the abode of his relations, though aware of 
their misfbrtunes. Camilla was consoled by the 
title and story which the superstitious fimcy of 
the Venetians had attached to her name, since 
they threw around her the protecting halo of a 
sacred mystery. She was onlv surprised that 
the mournful strain with which her oppressed 
feelinffs forced her to be|rin her enterprise, 
should have proved so cTOCtive, for she was 
well aware of the gaiety of the Venetian tem- 
perament. She might have understood the 
ohaim, however, by reverting to the peculiar 
interest which the human mmd takes in deep 
fueling, however sad — especially when the pre- 
vailing^ language which addresses it is of a su- 
Eirfioial kind, as was then the case in Venice, 
ut unacquainted as she was, with the cause 
. whitfh rendered her airs so attractive, she re- 
joiced that it was so, since she could then sing 
from the heart. Joyful music was but mockery 
to one who was watching the departure from the 
world of the only being with whom she could 
claim near alliance. * Tne leve of her mother ' — 
the beautiful motive she bad designated as her 
inspiration— she believed the last which would 
excite her to effort on earth. It was not, how- 
ever, the destiuy of her house, that its last 
hope should be so speedily extinguished. And 
when a few months passed away, and the ot- 
phan lifled herself fh»m tlie first despair of be- 
reavement, she found one lingering and saving 
sentiment shining up, like a gem of light, from 
the. troubled depths of her soul. . Ol^ying its 
impulse, after weeks of lone mourning, a new 
day dawned upon her. But of this we must 
speak anon. 

To a common observer, the life- of the young 
Deltini, after the return of his family, was of 
the same tenor as that of the generalitv of no- 
ble Venetians whose youth prohibited their en- 
gaging in the state duties of the period, and 
whose fHvolty rendered permanent mental ap- 
plication of any kind equally onerous. Giovan- 
ni waA often encountered, at the usual hours, on 
the promenade beneath the arcades of St. Mark, 
and his gondola occasionally seen moored to 
the steps of the Rialto or at the entrance of one 
of the superior edifices. None of his gav ac- 
quaintances, however, were sufficiently inter- 
ested to notice the regularitv and length of his 
evening excursions ; and if^ the thoughtf^ilness 
of his demeanor, now and then, drew a nze af- 
ter him, the spectator, if young, only Siought 
what a marvel it was, that one so recently ar- 
rived should not be joyous in festive Venice — 
and, if old, shrugged meaningly at the idea of 
the early involvement in her political intrigues 



which the anxious though unmfHed brow de* 
noted. Giovanni Uvtd only between morning 
and evening twilight. The setting sun called 
him to conscious and glad being. The long 
summer day was to him a season of dreaming ', 
not that the levee, the feast, or the duties ot 
citixenship were neglected ; but their formal 
routine was formally ^oi^ through with, and 
gladly escaped. But me farewell rays of- the 
orb of day seemed to awake the spirit of the 
Venetian, as they did, of old, the latent har- 
monies of Memnon's image. With the eager- 
ness of a light-hearted boy, he entered his richly 
adorned gondola at sunset, ffaied fondly over 
the waters and flitted from pomt to point, seem- 
ingly on the wings of baprice. But his erratic 
course was guided b^ Love and Prudence. He 
kept almost ever within sight and hearing of 
Camilla, and without seeming to do so. Thrice 
only had he approached sufficiently near, to 
throw a bunch of oran^ blossoms upon her 
awning ; but these experiments had so evident- 
ly induced the venerable gondolier studiously 
to avoid him, that he long remained contented 
with nightly hearing, in common with others, 
the melody of the stranger, and watching her 
gondola till it disappeared in the gloom at mid- 
night, or was veiled by the morning mist. 

At length Giovanni declared to the alarmed 
Pietro his determination to seek a second inter- 
view at all hazards. The evening selected was 
unfortunate; gondola after gondola skimmed 
athwart the bay ; each lingered as the voice of 
Camilla floated bv; and from each her dumb 
boatman received tribute tendered without 
query or comment. Giovanni awaited compar- 
ative solitude till his patience was exhausted. 
Then motioning his gondolier to fall into the 
wake of a senatorial barge, he was soon within 
hail of the vocalist. Never did her voice sound 
so rich and moving. He longed, when it had 
ceased, to hear the broad sweep of the oars be- 
fore him ; but thev fell gently, as if beguiled 
hj the strain ; and looking afound, Giovanni 
beheld the calm surfaee of uie water dotted with 
various craft, and heard the long nervous 
strokes of the dumb' man's paddle. * Restate! * 
he exclaimed, but the skiff was soon contifruous 
to a long line of advancing prows. Giovanni, 
in despair, could only hurl his signet ring 
through Camilla's Inttice, before twenty eyes 
were marking his movements. 

Weeks passed away, and the mysterious mel- 
ody which had charmed Venice was hushed. 
No one beheld the sacred frequenter of the Adri- 
atic waters ; and conjecture was busy in weav- 
ing fiibles which should explain, without se- 
countiuff for her disappearance. The gondo- 
liers dovdHed not that her vow was completed, 
and that she had |rone home } many sagely eng' 
gested that she nad descended into a marine 
abode ; and not a few believed that her mystic 
bark was riding, under the protection of St. 
Theodore, upon other and fiir aistant seas. But 
all that was known was the &ct of her depar- 
ture, and like every event of joy or sorrow of 
terrestrial occurrence, when wondered at a little 
lime, it was seemingly uncared for and forgot- 
ten. 
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} Now Heaven grant Uiat my learned eonain 
be not iearAil of crotsing the Bridge of Sighs 
to-night ! ' said the yivacioas heiress of Mon- 
forti, as she encountered Giovanni in the cor- 
ridor. 

'And why should my fair Ellena *dream of 
such a catastrophe?* inquired the youth. 

' For want of any more probab Je way of ac- 
counting for thy sober risage,' ahe replied, in a 
rallying tone. 

*Tbou art ever thus i^rtive, eara^' he re- 
turned, oberring her with interest ;. * Felice vm I * 

* Come to the saloon, and perchance my 
guests or poor self can cheer even thee.' 

He smiled his thanks, and passing on, en- 
tered the cabinet of Father Teodoro. 

* My son,' said the priest, after greeting his 
visitor, ' knowest thou how it fares with Fos- 
carini now ? * 

* The fever has left him, I am told,* answered 
Oiovanni. 

* Oraxiea Deo!* ejaculated the old man, as 
he drew aside the heavy folds of a curtain, and 
admitted the chastened light and soothing 
breeie of even-time into the apartment ; * but 
Giovanni thou art ill,' he continued, regarding 
the flushed countenance and troubled expres- 
sion of his y6unff friend ; * beware that thou 
art not added to the list.' 

* Only fatigaed. Iff remember right, we were 
speaking yesterday of sympathy. Father I 
have thought much, in the night-watches, of 
thy theory One is not to expect to be under- 
stood by the multitude ; some will be even mis- 
interpreted by the few, thon sayest. I know 
how difierent thou art from thy brethren in 
many thinirs, and therefore will I venture a 
question: Is what is called love-at-first-sight, 
one of the dreams thou spakest of? ' 

* What is thus called, Giovanni, is often but 
a fancy.' 

* But is there a foundation for such an expe- 
rience in the soul ? ' 

* My son, there is deep affinity between spirits, 
even when humanly embodied. When two 
beings thus pre-united meet on earth,''they i^n- 
taneously recognize their unity; and this is 
love in its purity and power.' 

* And, fiOher, suppose, from the intervention of 
- circumstances, they follow not out the intima- 
tion ; suppose they remain disunited, dissev- 
ered ? ' 

* They irretrievably wrong themselves ; their 
being wants completeness ; there remains a void 
in their bosoms wealth and honors may occupy, 
qualified affection amuse, but neither can satis- 
fy them.' 

' But, father, are the indications sure ? ' 

* Infidlible to the unperverted ; not indistinct 
to any who can feel or will think.' 

Filled as was the breast of Deltini with the 
spirit of meditation, and necessary as repose 
had become to his lanipiid though fevered frame, 
he was mindful of his couiin's invitation and 
wished not to leave her palace without indicat- 
ing at least his remenmrance of her wishes. 
Yet was he ffreatly indisposed for general socie- 
ty, and hoped, by stealing in at a side door, to 



hold a moment's parley with her, and retire. 
The first sound wluch struek his ear, as he en- 
tered unobserved, was his fiither's voice. He 
hesitated, and saw that' a ffroup, among which 
he recognised a brother of the sick Foscarini, 
and several senators, were engaged in a confer- 
ence of great apparent interest. * Tes, signer,' 
said the elder Deltini, addressing the latter per- 
sonage, 'Giacomo's convakscence is trufy a 
subject of congratulation among all who hold 
Venice dear. The time is coming when she 
will need the unimpaired energy of all her 
children. In the strength of her nobility at 
home, we are to trost, and not in the extent of 
her external possessions. With more care than 
ever should we consolidate the patrician power. 
I am already negociating 4n alliance for Giov- 
anni, which even t^iou, sifrnor, wilt deem no 
small effort of state policy. 

The individual most interested in this newly- 
broached design, paused only to note the com- 
plaoency and determination with which the du- 
ty of the parent was thus lost in that of the 
patriol, and then hastened to cool his throbbing 
temples in the night air, and still, if possible, 
the tumult in his iKMom. • • • • 

The gr^ light of early morning revealed the 
kneeling figure of an aged servant of the cross, 
with his f^^ buried in the drapery of a couch, 
on which one, stricken with disease, was rest- 
lessly extended, in the chamber of a Venetian 
palace. * It is as i feared,' said the priest, ris- 
ing. *■ Giovanni, thou hast the infection ! ' 
' * Art thou still beside me, father ? ' 

^Tes, my son, and if earnest prayers can carry 
thee safely through this trial, thou art safe.' 
' 'Desire it noj^ fether, as thou lovest me. 
Hear me ere this heated brain refuse its just 
office. Life is not desirable to Giovanni IMti- 
ni. I love ; but days, weeks, months have past, 
and these eyes have not beheld the only being 
they can fondly contemplate. The weariness of 
disappointment has induced this malady. The 
same hour that revealed to me the justice of my 
passion, assured me it had been cherished in 
vain. Thy blessing and thy prayers, fiither, be- 
fore this creeping lethargy overpdwers me. I 
have thus spoken, that one may shed a tear 
over the tomb of the Deltinis for its new occu- 
pant, who knoweth something of the woes 
which reconcile him to death.' 

From the deep sleep that succeeded the^at- 
tack of this peculiar Levantine epidemic, the 
^e heir of the honors and wealth of the Del- 
tmi family awc^e with a degree of physical en* 
erffy, and an absence of unfavorable symptoms, 
which warranted the medical attendants in as- 
serting that the prospect of bis recovery was 
flattering. Their disappointment, however, was 
extreme, at finding no apparent improvement, 
after the lapse of several hours. The recur- 
rence of strength and expressiveness, which 
had occurred at a similar Btsjre in other instan- 
ces, appeared not in this. Giovanni, indeed, 
gave evidence of consciousness, but the morbid 
apathy of sickness was alarmingly obvious. — 
Meantime the sudden illness of^his child, the 
alternations of hope and fear, the mournful tone 
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2&« Sad Bird of At Mruitk. 



<of the iavalid'cTwri*^, wui tke Mttiarf isdiiet- 

^•nce to life which ht evinead ia hwid fnrterraUh— 
the coorae of the mm]adf-<*4be «x|»eeteii MtUi- 
trophe--^! combiaed to work a Te^shitum m 
the fiitfaer'B hemrt. He knmo )im 0«ii for the 
first time. He heard from Father Teodoro the 
last rKtioonl words he had uttered, aad solemnly 
pledced himself to oonsidt enbr the peace of 
Lis ehild, should ha Tecerer. Of this, hewev- 
er, there seemed less and less prsbabilitj. And 
the afternoon of the third day since the cessa- 
tion of the lever, found the inmsles of the pal- 
ace, in the same state of qmet but deep despoo- 
dencj. The afibotionate pmdm was in attend- 
ance while Count Deltini slept. He had mas- 
iBgiy watchMl, fiNr an hoar, the plaj of the 
-dM^iuefed liffht vpon the variegated and marble- 

' itke floor, when the Toioe p£ rietro eauseMl him 
to raise lus head. * Father,' said the c^d serrant, 
« theia is a yeath ia the hall-*a Padaan, I 
think — who weald &in look apoa the face of 
onr young master. Vainlr have I told him that 
htd is nigh unto death, and cannot be seen. He 
demauM admittsnce as a near friend of Signer 
GioTaani.' 
*It matters little,' vepUed the priest; «the 

' ipoor youth will soon be beyond the reach of dis- 
turbance. Let tiie Paduan enter.' 

So intent was the afflicted confessor upon his 
own thoughts, that he was again lost in reverie 
in the lapse of a few moments, so that the li- 
ter's step first aroused him to a consciousnest of 
his presence. Notwithstanding the obscurity 
of the apartment, and the sadness of his spirit, 
the priest was struok with the graoefulaess of 
the stranger's mein, and the delicate contour of 
his form. He bowed as the ^ther turned to- 
ward him, but without doffing the cap of black 
v^vet which shaded his laM. Stealing, with 
an easy bat subdued air, around the i^ad of 
the couch, and taking a taper from the table, 
he slipjped upon it a jewelled ring, and gently 
aeparating the curtains, passed it through upon 
the pillow, directly before the eyes of tbe sick 
man. Tbe alarmed fiither had moved forward 
to check the proceeding, but was startled by a 
sudden movement and exclamation ; aad with 
ne little surprise beheld his patient raise him- 
self on his elbow, and glance inquiringly about 
the apartment. 

* Thank Heaven! my son, thou appearest 
somewhat like thyself; what dost thou desire ? * 

* Father, are we alone ? ' 

* There is a young man present, one of thy 
Paduan friends ; but 'thou art not able to con- 



' Good &ther, lewe as, for a moment.' 

His oarefaland devoti^ friend hesitated ; bat 



lursd by the bright gl^m ef inteUigenee 
vifihle in his eye, be entened an adjoiBiag ora- 
toiy, there to invoke the blessing of Heaven 
upon the reviving son of his adoption. 

The sound of the count's earnest voice recuH- 
ed him to the sick roonl. And there a scene 
presented itself, which would have been rife 
with inspiration to a true votary of the rainbow 
art. The invalid was in a half-sittiag postare, 
his cheek slightly colored, and his bruliaat eye 
bent upon the rich tresses of eae who kneeled 
beside the couch. His ftther stood by, glancing 
benignantly from one to the other figure. Upon 
the damask coveriag lay the ta|»er, upon which 
glislened the signet ring of the Dettinis. And 
tbe flush of sunset threw over the dark £hnij- 
ture, rich paintings, and potlished floor, a varie- 
ty of mellowed tints, which enhanced without 
generalizing the combined effect The *8ad 
Bird of the Adriatic' had folded her wings ia 
despair, and brooded over her desolsAe neat 
The mother whose love sustained her aras no 
au>re; and ere she followed her to her long 
rest, she went forth to beh<^ once again the 
being cf her dreams. Hoping to accomplish her 
.object arithoat being^ known, she souglU him m 
disguise, tn the puolie places of the city ; but 
learning his sickness, and not doubting its fatal 
issue, she hastened to assure him how ^>eedy 
would be their reunion. She had proved an 
angel of mercy . Count Deltini had joined the 
hands of the lovers. And on the succeeding 
moment of delight, the priest had intruded. *It 
is a vision !' he exclaimed — ^the daughter of my 
poor sister, and the son of my adoption !' He 
read an explanation in their eyes. *My child- 
ren,' he continued, *my prajrers are granted, 
but no part was allotted- me in their fulfil- 
ment.' 

^Father, thou errest,' exelaimed Giovanni ; 
«thy lecture on th^ affinity of spirit revealed to 
me my love.' 

'And, uncle,' said Camilla, Ht the nane of 
Father Teodoro, I slipped the blind of my gon- 
dola.' 

It was the unhappiness of Giovanni to be- 
hold, and of his immediate descendants more 
nearly to realize the wane of Venetian glory. 
Yet many of his brother patricians, with less 
than his patriotic sensibiUty, as they walked 
away the night hours in their gorgeous halls, 
lamenting the vain sacrifice of their most indi- 
vidual prerogatives to ambitious policy, ardently 
longed for the lot of Deltini ; fer the ^nei of 
the cidzen was neutralized by the happiness af 
the man ;•— aad many an hour of joy was won to 
him by the melody and companionship of the 
the then bli^e Bird (^ tk» JidritHe, 
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THE WIFE 



•T WASHIMOTOir IRT»G* 



The treasures of (be deep are aot so precious 
As are tbe conceaJed comforts of a man 
LockM op in woman's love. I scent the air 
Of hlessingrs, when I come but near the house. 
What a ddicious breath marriage sends forth— 
The Ttolet bed's not sweeter ! Mibdletor. 

I have often had occasion to remark the for- 
titude with which i^omen sustain the mostoyer- 
whelming reyerses of fortune. Those disasters 
-which break down the spirit of a man, and pros- 
trate him in the dnst, seem to call forth aU the 
energies of the softer sex, and give such intre- 
piditj and eleyation' to their character, that at 
times it approaches to sablimity. Nothing can 
be more touching, than to behold a soft and ten- 
der female, who nad been all weakness and de- 
pendence, and aliye to eyerj triyial roughness, 
while treading the prosperous paths of lire, sud- 
denly rising in mental force to be the conrfbrter 
and supporter of her husband under misfortune, 
and abiding, with unshrinking firmness, the bit- 
terest blasts of ad yersitj. 

As the vine, which has long twined its grace- 
ful foliage about the oak, and been lifted bj it 
into sunshine, will, when the hardy plant is 
rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round it with iti 
caressing tendrils, and. bind up its shattered 
boughs ; so is it beautifully ordered by Proyi- 
dence, that woman, who is tbe mere dependent 
and ornament of man in his happior hours, 
should be his sta/and solace when smitten with 
sudden calami^ ; winding herself into the rug- 
ged recesses of"^ his nature, tenderly Supporting 
the drooping head*, and binding xip the broken 
heart 

1 was once congratulating^ a friend, who had 
around him a blooming fkmily, knit together in 
the st^ngest affection. 4 can wish you no bet- 
ter lot,* said he, with enthusiasm, Hhan to haye 
a wife and children. If you are prosperous, 
there they are to share your prosperity ; if other- 
wise, there they are to comfort jrou.*^ And, in- 
deed, I haye obseryed that a married man falling 
into misfortune, is more apt to retrieye his situa- 
tion in the world than a sii^le one ; partly, be- 
cause he is more stimulated to exertion by the 
necessities of the helpless and beleyed beings 
who depend upon him for subsistence; but 
chiefly, because his spirits are soothed and re- 
lieyed by domestic endearment, and his self-re- 
speet kept aliye by finding, that though all abroad 
is darkn^ps and humiliation, yet there is still a 
little world of loye at home, of which he is the 
monarch. Whereas, a single man is apt to run 
to waste and self-neglect; toikncy himself lone- 
ly and abandoned, and his heart to fkll to ruin, 
like some deserted mansion, for want of an in- 
habitant. 



These obsenrations call to mind a little do- 
mestic story, of which I wtm once a witness. — 
Mv intimate friend, Leslie, had married a beau- 
tiful and accomplished girl, who had been 
brought up in the midst of &shionable life . She 
had. It is true, no fortune, but that of my friend 
was smple; aud he delighted in the anticipation 
of indulging her in eyery elegant pursuit, and 
administering to those Plicate tastes and fan- 
cies that spread a kind of witchery al^out tbe 
sex.— «Her life,* said he, «shaU be like a fairy 
tale.' 

The yety difibrence in their characters pro- 
dnced a harmoniotta combination; he was of a 
romantic, and somewhat serious eas^ she was 
all Kib and gladness. I haye often noticed the 
Binte rapture with which he would gase upon 
her in oompany, of which her sprightly powers 
made her the delight; and how, m the midst of 
applause, her eye would still turn to him, as if 

there alone she sooffbt fityor and acceptance. 

When leaning on his arm, her slender fonn con- 
trasted finely with his tall manly person. The 
fond confiding air with which she looked up to 
him seemed to call forth a flush of triumphant 
pride and cherishing tenderness, as if he doated 
on his loyely burthen fbr its yery helplessness. 
Neyer did a couple set fbrward on the flowery 
path of early and well-smted marriage with a 
fairer prospect 6f felicity. 

It was the misfortune of my fViend, howeyer, 
to haye embarked his property in large specula- 
tions; and he had not been married many months, 
wlAen, by a succession of sudden disasters it was 
swept from him, and he found himself reduced 
lo almost penury. For a time he kept his situa- 
tion to himself, and went about with a haggard 
eountenance, and a breaking heart. His life 
was but a protracted agony; and what rendered 
rt more insupportable was the necessity of keep- 
ing up a smile in the presence of his wife; for 
he could not brins: himself to oyerwhelm her 
with the news. She saw, howeyer, with the 
quick eyes of allection, that all was not well 
with him. Bhe marked his altered looks and 
stifled sighs, and was not to be deceiyed by his 
sickly and yapid attempts at cheerftilntss. She 
tasked all her sprightly powers and tender 
blandishments to win him back to happiness; but 
she only droye the arrow deeper into his soul. — 
The more he saw cause to loye her, the more 
torturing was the thought that he was soon to 
make her wretched. A little while, tiiought he, 
and the smile will yanish from that cheek — ^the 
•eng will die away flrom those lipe— the lustre 
of those eyes will be qtienehed witn sorrow — and 
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the happy heart which now beats lightlj in that 
bosom, will be weighed down, like mine, bj 
the cares and miseries of the world. 

At length he came to nle one day, and relat- 
ed his whole situation in a tone of the deepest 
despair. When I had heard him throoffh, I in- 
quired, 'Does your wife know all this r At the 
question he burst into an agony of tears.- *For 
God's sake V cried he, *if you nave any pity en 
me, don't mention my wiie; it is the thought of 
her that almost driyes me to madness !' 

'And why not?' said I. <8he must know it 
sooner or later ; you cannot keep it long froiQ 
her, and the intelligence may break upon her 
in a more startling manner than if imparted by 
yourself; for tke accents of those we loye soften 
the harshest tidings. Besides, you are depriyinff 
yourself of the comforts of her sympathy; and' 
not merely that, but also endangering the only 
bond that can keep hearts together — an unre- 
seryed community of thought and feeling. She 
will soon perceiye that something is secretly 
>rey ing upofi your mind; and true loye will not 
•rook reserve : it feels underyalued and outrag- 
ed, wheneyen the sorrows of those it loves are 
concealed from it.' , 

*Oh, but my friend ! to think what a blow I 
am to giye to all her future prospects — how I am 
to strike her yery soul to the earth, by telling her 
that her husband is a beggar ! — that she is to 
forego all the eleganOies of life — all the pleas- 
ures of society — ^to shrink with me into indigence 
and obscurity ! To tell her that I haye dragged 
her down from the sphere in which she might 
haye continued to moye in constant brightness — 
the light of eyery eye — the admiration of eyery 
heart ! — How can she bear poyerty ? She has 
been brought up in all the refinements of opu- 
lence- How can she bear neglect? She has 
been Ihe idol of society. Oh, it will break her 
heart — it will break her heart!' 

I saw his grief was eloquent, and I let it haye 
its flow; for sorrow relieyes itself by wotds. — 
When his paroxysm had subsided, and he had 
relapsed into moody silence, I resumed the sub- 
ject gently, and urged him to break his situa- 
tion at once to his wife. ' He shook his head 
mournfully, but positiyely. 

'But how are you to keep it fVom her ? It is 
necessary she should know it, that you may take 
the steps proper to the alteration of your circum- 
stances. Ton must change your style of liying 

nay,' observing a pang to pass across his 

countenance, *duii't let that afflict you. I am 
sure you haye neyer placed your happiness in 
outward show — you haye yet friends, warm 
friends, who will not thfaik the worse of you for 
being less splendidly lodged : and surely it does 
not require a palace to be happy with Mary — 
'I eould be happy with her,' cried he conyulsiye- 
ly, ' in a hoyel ! — I could go down with her into 
poyerty and the dust ! — I could — 1 could — Grod 
bless her! — G^od bless Jier !' cried he, bursting 
into a transportof grief and tenderness. 

'And belieye me, "O^ friend,' said I, stepping 
up, and grasping him warmly by the hano, 'be- 
lieye me, she can be the same with you. Ay, 
more : it will be a source of pride an4 triumph 



to her — it will call forth all the latent energies 
and fervent sympathies of her nature; for she will 
rejoice to proye that she loyes you for yourself* 
There is in eyery true woman's heart a spark of 
heayenly fire, which lies dormant in the broad 
daylight of prosperi^; but which kindles up, 
and l^ams and blazes in the dark hour of adyer- 
sity. No man knows what a ministering anffel 
she is — until he has ^ne with her through una 
fiery trials of this world.' 

There was something in the earnestness of my 
manner, and the figuratiye style of my langua^, 
that caught the excited imagination of Leslie. 
I knew the auditor I had to deal with; and fol- 
lowing up the impression I had made, I finished 
by persuading him to go home and unburthen 
his sad heart to his wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all I had said, 
1 felt some little solicitude for the result. Who 
can calculate on the fortitude of one whose 
whole life has been a round of pleasures .' Her 
gay spirits might reyolt at the dark, downward 
path of low humility, suddenly pointed out be- 
fore her, and might cling to the sunny regions 
in which they had hitherto reyelled. Besides, 
ruin in fashionable life is accompanied by so 
many galling mortifications, to which, in other 
ranks, it is a burden. .In short, I could not 
meet Leslie, the next morning, without trepida- 
tion. He had made the disclosure. 

'And how did she bear it?' 

'Like an angel ! It seemed rather to be a 
relief to her mind, for she threw her arms round 
my neck and asked if this was all that had late- 
ly made me unhappy. But, poor girl,' added 
he, 'she cannot realize the change we must un- 
dergo. She has no idea of poyerty but in the 
abstract; she has only read of it in poetry, 
where it is allied to loye. She feels as yet no 
priyation; she suffers no loss of accustomed con- 
yeniences nor elegancies. When we come prac- 
tically to experience its sordid cares, ijls paltry 
wants, its petty humiliations — ^then will be the 
real trial.* 

•But,^ said I, 'now that you haye got oyer the 
seyerest task, that of .breaking it to her, the 
sooner you let the world into the secret the bet- 
ter. The disclosure may be mortifying; bat 
then it is a single misery, and soon oyer; where- 
as you otherwise suffer it, in anticipation, eyery 
hour in the day. It is not poyerty, so much as 
pretence, that harasses a ruined man — the 
struggle between a proud mind and an empty 
purse — ^the keeping up a hollow show that must 
soon come to an end. Haye the courage to ap- 
pear poor, and you disarm poyerty of its sharp- 
est sting.' On this point I fuund Leslie per- 
fectly prepared. - He had no false pride himself, 
and as to nis wife, she was only anxious to con- 
form to their altered fortunes. 

Some days afterwards, he called upon me in 
the eyening. He had disposed of his dwelling- 
house, and taken a small cottage in the country 
a few miles from town. He had been busied' 
all day, in sending out furniture. The new es- 
tablishment required few .articles, and those of 
the simplest kind. All the splendid furniture 
of his late residence had hben sold, excepting 
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his wife's harp. That, he said, was too closely 
associated with the idea of herself; it belonged 
to the little story of their loves; for some of the 
sweetest moments of their courtship were those 
when he had leaned oyet that instrument, and 
listened to the melting tones of her voice. I 
could not but smile at this instance of romantic 
gallantry in a doating husband. 

He was now going out to the cottage, where 
his wife had been all day, superintending its ar- 
rangement. My feelings had become strongly 
interested in the progress of this family story, 
aiid as it was a fine evening, I offered to accom- 
pany him. 

He was wearied with the fatigues of the day, 
and as we walked out, fell into a fit of. gloomy 
musing. 

^ 'Poor Majy !' at length broke, with a heayy 
sigh, from his lips. 

'And what of her.'* asked I, 'has any thing 
happened to her ?* 

'What,' said he, darting an impatient glance, 
'is it nothing to be reduced to this paltry situa- 
tion — to be caged in a miserable cottage — to be 
obliged to toil almost in the menial concerns of 
her wretched habitation ?' 
'Has she then repined at the change '* 
'Repined! she has been nothing but sweet- 
ness and gocNl humor. Indeed, sne seems in 
better spirits than I have ever known her; she 
has been to me all love, and tenderness, and 
comfort !' * 

'Admirable girl!' exclaimed I. 'You call 
yourself poor, my friend; you never were so 
rich — you never knew the boundless treasures 
of excellence you possessed nn that woman.' 

'Oh ! but my friend, if this first meeting at 
the cottage were over, I think I could then be 
comfortable. But this is her first day of real ex- 
perience : she has been introduced into a hum- 
ble dwelling — she has been employed all day in 
arranging its miserable equipments — she has for 
the fir^t time known the fatigues of domestic 
employment — she has for the first time looked 
around her on a home destitute of every thing 
elegant — almost of every thing convenient; and 
may now be sitting down, exhausted and spirit- 
less, brooding over a prospect of future poverty.' 
lliere wa« a degree of probability m this pic- 
ture that I could not gainsay, so we walked on 
in silence. 



Afler turning from the main road, up a nar- 
row lane, so thickly shaded by forest trees as 
to give it a complete air of seclusion, we came 
in sight of the cottage. It was humble enough 
in its appearance for the most pastoral poet; and 
vet it had a pleasing rural looK. A wild vine 
had overrun one end with a profusion of fbliage; 
a few trees threw their bvanches gracefully over 
it ; and I observed several pots of flowers taste- 
f\illy disposed about the door, and on the grass- 
plot in fi'ont. A small wicket-gats opened upon 
a footpath that wound through some shrubbery 
to the door. Just na we approached, we heard 
the sound of music — Leslie graaped my arm; 
we paused and listened. It was Mary's voice, 
singing, m a style of the most touching simplici- 
ty, a little air of which her husband was pecu- 
liarly fond. 

I felt Leslie's hand tremble on m^ arm. He 
stepped forward to hear more distinctly. His 
step made a noise on the gravel- walk. A bright 
beautiful face glanced out at the window, and 
vanished — a light footstep was heard — and Ma- 
ry came tripping forth to meet us. She was in 
a pretty rural dress of while; a few wild flowers 
were twisted in her fine hair; a firesh bloom was 
on her cheek; her whole countenance beamed 

with smiles 1 had never seen her look so 

lovely. 

'My dear Greorge,' cried she^ 'C am so glad 
vou are come; I have been watching and watch- 
mg for you; and running down the lane, and 
looking out for you. I've set out a table under 
a beautiful tree behind the cottaf^e; and I've 
been gathering some of the most delicious straw- 
berries, for I know you are fond of them — an<l 
we have such excellent cream — and every thin|^ 
is so sweet and still here. — Oh !' said she, put- 
ting her arm within his, and looking up bright- 
ly m his face, 'Oh, we shall be so happy ! ' 

Poor Leslie was overcome. — He caught her to 
his bosom — he folded liis arms round her — he 
kissed her again and again — ^he could not speak, 
but the tears gushed into his eyes; and he has 
often assured me, that though the world has 
since gone prosperously with him, and his life 
has indeed been a happy one, yet never has he 
experienced a moment of more exquisite feliQ« 
ity. 



WHEN OTHER FRIENDS ARE ROUND TttEE. 
[Contributed to the Boston Notion.] 



When other friends are round' thee, 

And other hearts are thine, 
When other bays have crownM thee. 

More fresh and green than mine *, 
Then think bow sad and lonely 

This doating heart will be. 
Which, while it^ats, beats only 

Beloved one, for thee. 
8 



Vet da not think I doubt thee/ 

I know thy troth renains : 
t would not live without thee 

For all the world contains. 
Thou art the star that guides me 

Along Kfe's trouble 
And, whatever fate \ 

This heart still tu^sio thpe. 
NeW'rork,JmLn,\dil. * 



lat guides me 

>leKa^ 

.Asm^'' 



G. P. M^ 
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IMAGINATION- 

A TALE FOR TOUNG WOMEN, 
BT J. FENNIMORE COOPER. 



TO TKB RFiABKlU 

It is with unmingled feelings of pleasure that 
we this day present to owTeaders the following 
interestisg tale from the pen of onr talented 
coontrjRian, Mr. Cooper. It is written in his 
best style, though among his eailiest produc- 
tions, is full of interest and incident; and 
though long, will, we are confident, be read by 
every one of our numerous readers. We our- 
selres have perused it, and were deeply inter- 
ested in it; and we confidently assert that not 
one will be disi^pointed, who will but read it 
with attention. 

Of Mr. Cooper, as a novelist, we shall not 
speak, IS his reputation is known fiir and wide, 
he taking rank among the first of the living . 
writers of fiction. A novel endorsed by his 
name full soon finds its way to the reading com- 
munity. 

» 

IMAGINATION. 

A TALB FOR YOUJIO WOMElf. 

Ipray thee, gentle mortal, sme Agam : 
Mjne ear is much enamored of thy note. 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape ; 
And thy ftur virtue's foree perforce doth move me. 
On the first view, to say. to swear. I love thee. 
Mwummer Nighik Dream. 

« Do— do write to me often, my dear Anna !" 
■aid the weeping Julia Warren, on parting, for 
the first time since their acquaintance, with 
the young lady whom she had honored with the 
highest place in her affbetions. ** Think how 
dreadfully solitary ftud miserable I shall be 
here, without a single companion, or a soul to 
converse with, now you are to be removed two 
hundred miles into me wilderness." 

«* Oh ! trust me,^ mf love, I shall not forget 
you now or evus^" ^plied her ftiend, embrac- 



ing the ether slightly, and, perhaps, rather ha^ 
tily, for so tender an adieu ; at the same time 
glancing her eye on the figure of a youth, who 
stood in silent contemplation of the scene* 
*' And doubt not that I shall soon tire you with 
my correspondence, especially as I more thaa 
suspect it will be subjected to the criticisms of 
Mr. Charles Weston." As she concluded, the 
young lady curtsied to the youth in a manner 
that contradicted, by its flattery, the forced 
irony of her remark. *\ Never, my dear girl ! " 
exclaimed Miss Warren with extreme fervor. 
** The confidence of our friendship is sacred 
with me, and nothing, no, nothing, could ever 
tempt me to violate such a trust. Charles is 
very kind and very indulgent to all my whims, 
but he never could obtain such an influence 
over me as to become the depositary of my se- 
cret*. Nothing but a friend, like jourself, ean 
do that, my dear Anna." 

»* Never ! Miss Wwrren," said the youth, with 
a lip that betrayed by its tremulous motion the 
interest he took in her speech — ^*^ never includes 
a long period of time. But," he added witb a 
smile of good humored pleasantry, *^ if admitted 
to such a distinction, I jriiould not feel myself 
competent to the task of commenting on so 
much innocence and purity, as I know I should 
find in your correspondence." 

** Tes," said Anna, with a little of the eneF- 
gy of her friend's manner^ **you may with 
truth say so, Mr. Weston. The imagination of 
my Julia is as pure as — as " — but turning her 
eyes from the countenance of Julia to that d 
the youth, rather suddenly, the animated pleas- 
ure she saw delineated m his expressive, though 
plain features, drove the remainder of the 
speech fVom her recollection. 

<« As her heart ! " cried Charles Weston with 
emphasis. 

** As her heart. Sir," repeated the young lar- 
dy coldly. 

The last adieus were hastily exchanged, and 
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Anuft Miller was handed into ber father^s gig by 
Charles Weston in profound silence. Miss Em- 
merson,' the maiden aunt of Julia, withdrew 
from the door, where she had been conyersing 
with Mr. Miller, and the trayellers departed. 
Julia followed the vehicle with her eyes until it 
was hid by the trees and shrubbery that cover- 
ed the lawn, and then withdrew to her roofti to 
give vent to a sorrow that had sensibly touched 
her affectionate heart, and in no trifling degree 
haunted her lively imagination. 

As Miss Emmerson by no means held the 
good qualities of the guest^ who had just left 
them in so high an estimation as did her niece, 
■he proceeded quietly and with great composure 
in the exercise of her daily duties; not in the 
least suspecting the real distress that, from a 
variety of causes, this sudden separation had 
caused to her ward. 

The only sister of this good lady had died in 
grving birth to a female infant, and the fever of 
1805 had, within a very few years of the death 
of the mother, deprived the youthful orphan of 
her remaining parent. Her father was a mer- 
chant, just commencing the foundations of 
what would, in t:me, have been a large estate ; 
and LB both Miss Emmerson and her sister were 
possessed of genteel independencies, and the 
aunt had long declared her intention of remain- 
ing single, the fortune of Julia, if not brilliant, 
was thought rather large than otherwise Miss 
Emmerson had been educated immediately after 
the war of the revolution, and at .a time when 
the intellect of the women of this country by 
no means received that attention it is thought 
necessary to bestow on the minds of the future 
mothers of our families at the present hour; 
asd when, indeed, the country itself requir- 
ed t6o much of the care of her rulers and 
patriots to admit of the consideration of lesser 
objects. With the best of hearts and affections 
devoted to the welfare of her nie^e. Miss Em- 
merson had early discovered her own incompe- 
tency to the labor of fitting Julia for the world 
in which she was to live, and shrunk with timid 
modesty from the arduous task of preparing 
herself, by application and study, for this sa^ 
cred doty. The fashions of the day were rapid- 
ly running into the attainment of accomplish- 
ments among the young of her own sex, and 
the pianoforte was already sending forth its so- 
norous hannony from one end a£ the Union to 



the other, while the glittering usefulness of the 
tambour-frame was discarded for tlie pallet and 
brush. The walls of our mansions were begin- 
ning to groan with the sickly green of imagin- 
ary fields, that caricatured the beauties of nap 
tare ; and skies of sunny brightness, that mock- 
ed the golden hues of even an American sun. 
The experience of Miss Emmerson went no 
further than the simple evolutions ef the coun- 
try dance, or the deliberate and dignified pro- 
eessien of the minuet. No wonder, therefore, 
that her faculties were bewildered by tha com- 
plex movements of the cotillon ; and, in short, 
as the good lady daily contemplated the im- 
provements of the fbmale yo«ith around her, 
■he became each hour more convinced of her 
own inability to control, or in any manner tesu^ 
perinted, the education of her orphan nieoe. Ju- 
lia, was, consequently, entrusted to the goroxn- 
ment of a aelect boarding-school ; and, as even 
the morals of the day were, in some degree, 
tinctured with the existing &shions, her mind 
as well as her \nanners were absi^ately submit- 
ted to the discretion of an hireling. Notwith- 
standing this willing concession of power on 
the part of Miss Emmerson, there was no defi- 
ciency in ability to judge between right and 
wrong in ber character ; but the homely nature 
of her good sense, unassisted by any confidenoe 
in her own powers, was unable to compete 
with the, dazzling display of accomplishments 
which met her in every house where she visi- 
ted ; and if she sometimes thought that she 
could not always diecover much of the use- 
ful amid thia excels of the agreeable, she rather 
attributed the deficiency to her own ignorance 
than to any error in the new system of inatruo* 
tion. From the age of six to that of sixteen, Julia 
had no other communications fVom Miss Em- 
merson than those endearments which neither 
could suppress, and a constant and assiduous 
attention on the part of the aunt to the health 
and attire of her niece. 

Miss Emmerson had a brother residingin the 
city of New York, who was a man of eminence 
at the bar, and who, having been educated fifty 
years ago, was, from that circumstance, just so 
much superior to his successors of his own sex 
by twenty years, as his sisters were the losers 
from the same cause. The family of Mr. Em- 
merson was large, and, besides several sons, he 
had two daughters, one of whom remained still 
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tquuarried in the honae of her fkther. KaUie- 
rine Emmerson was but eighteen months the 
senior of Julia Warren; bat her father bad 
adopted a different course from that which was 
ordinarily pursued with girls of her expecta- 
tions. He had married a woman ef sense, and 
now reape4 the richest blessing of sach a con- 
nexion in her abilitj to superintend the educa- 
tion (rf* her daughter. A mother's care waseni- 
pleyed to correct errors that a mother's tender- 
ness could onlj discover ; and in the place of 
general systems, and comprehensive theories, 
was substituted the close and rigorous watch- 
fulness, which adapted the remedj to the dis- 
ease ; which studied the disposition ; and which 
knew the Rulings or merits of the pupil, and 
could best tell when to reward, and how to pun- 
ish. The consequences were easily to be seen 
in the manners and character of their daughter. 
Her accomplishments, even where a master had 
been employed in their attainment, were natur- 
ally displayed, and suited to her powers. Her 
manners, instead of the artificial movements of 
prescribed rules, exhibited the chaste and deli- 
cate modesty of refinement, mingled with good 
principles — such as were not worn in order to 
be in charaoter as a woman and a lady, but were 
deeply seated, and formed a part, not only of 
her habits, but, if we may use the expression, 
of her nature also. Miss Emmerson had good 
sense enough to perceive the ralue of such an 
aequaintance, for her ward ; but unfortunately 
for her wish to establish an intimacy between 
her nieces, Julia had already formed a friendship 
at school, and did not conceive her heart was 
large enough lo admit two at the same time to 
its sanctuary. How much Julia was mistaken 
the sequel of our tale will show. 

So long as Anna Miller was the inmate of the 
school, Julia was satisfied to remain also, but 
the father of Anna having determined to re- 
move to an estate in the interior of the coun- 
try, his daughter was taken fVom school ; and 
while the arrangements were making for the re- 
ception of the family on the banks of the (Jen- 
Anna was permitted to taste for a short 
», the pleasures of the world, at the resi- 
dence of Miss Emmerson on the banks of the 
Hudson., 

Charles Weston was a distant relative of this 
geod aunt, and was, like Julik, an orphan, who 
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was moderately endowed with the goods of fbr 
tune. He was a student in the office of her un« 
de, and being a great fkvorite with Miss Em-' 
merson, spent many of his leisure hours, during 
the heats of the summer, in the retirement of 
her country residence. 

Whatev'er might be the composure of the 
maiden aunt, while Julia was weeping in her 
chamber over the long separation that was now 
to exist between herself and her friend, young 
Weston by no means displayed the same philo- 
sophical indifference. He paced the hall of the 
building with rapid steps, cost many a longing 
glance at the door of his cousin's room, and then 
seated himself with an apparent intention to read 
the volume he held in his hand; nor did he in 
any degree recover his composure until Julia re- 
appeared on the landing of the stairs, moving 
slowly towards their bottom, when, taking tme 
long look at her lovely face, which was glowing 
with youthful beauty, and if possible more charm- 
ing from the traces of tears in her eyes, he cool- 
ly pursued his studies . J ul ia had recovere d her 
composure, and Charles Weston felt satisfied. 
Miss Emmerson and her niece took their seats 
quietly with their work at an open window of 
the parlor, and order appeared to be restored 
in some measure to the mansion. After pursu- 
ing their several occupations for some minutes 
with a silence that had lately been a stranger to 
them, the aunt observed — 

*' Ton appear to have something new in hand, 
my love. Surely you must abound with trim- 
mings, and yet you are working another al- 
ready?" 

<* It is for Anna Miller,'* said Julia, with a 
blush of feeling. ««! was in hopes you would 
perform your promise to your cousin Katherine, 
now Miss Miller is gone, and make your portion 
of the garments for tlie Orphan Asylum," le- 
tumed Miss Enmierson gravely. 

(( Oh ! cousin Katherine must wait, I promised 
this trimming to Anna to remember me by, and 
I would not disappoint her for the world." 

•* It is not youif cousin Katherine, but the Or- 
phans, who will have to wait; and aaxely a 
promise to a relation is as sacred as one to an 
acquaintance." 

<*AcqHaintonoe, aunt !" echoed the niece with 
displeasure. "Do not, I entreat you, call 
Anna an acquaintance merely. She is my 
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IKend— mj yerj beit friend, and I lore ber as 
■nch." 

*'Th«nk yon, my dear," said the aont, dryly. 

'*Oh ! I mean nothing disrei^teGtfUl to yoor- 
■elf, dear annt,'* continned Julia, — **Tou know 
how much I owe to you, and ought to know that 
I lore you as a mother.*' 

<*And^ would you prefer Mist MiDer to a 
motiier,tben f" 

*< Surely not in respect, in gratitude, in obe- 
dience ; but still I may love her, you know. — 
Indeed, the feelings are so very different, that 
they do not at all interfere with each other — in 
my heart at least."*' 

<«No V* said Miss Eramerson^with a little cu- 
riosity — " I wish you would try and explain this 
diiterence to me, that I may comprehend the 
d^notions that you are fond of making. '* 

*«Why, nothiBg is easier, dear aunt!'* said 
Julia, with animation. **Tou I love because 
you are kind to me, attentive to my wants, con- 
siderate for my good ; affectionate, and — and — 
IVom habit — and you are my aunt, and take 
care of me." 

^Admirable reasons V* exclaimed Charles 
Weston, who had laid aside his book to listen 
to this conversation. 

«*They are forcible ones I must admit," said 
Miss Emmerson, smiling affectionately on her 
niece ; **but now for the other kind of love." 

««Why, Anna is my friend, you know," cried 
Julia, with eyes sparkling with enthusiasm. "I 
love her, because she has feefmgs, congenial 
with my own ; she has so much wit, is so amu- 
sing, so frank, so like a girl of talents, so like- 
like every thing I admire myself" 

'*It is a pity that one so highly gifled cannot 
fWmidi herself with frocks," said the aunt, with 
a little more than her ordinary dryness of 
manner, **and au.£fer you to work for those who 
want them more." 

^Tou forget it is in order to remember me," 
said Julia^ in a manner that spoke her own ideas 
of the value of the gifl. 

<K>ne would think such a friendship would 
not require any thing to remind one of its ex- 
istence," returned the aunt. 

«< Why ! it is not that sEe will forget me with- 
out it, but that she may have something by her 

to remind her of me " said Julia rapidly^ 

but pausing as the contradiction stmok even 
herself 



«I understand you perfidy, my child," in- 
terrupted the aunt, ''merely as an unnecessary 
security, you mean." 

«To make , assurance doubly sure,*' cried 
Charles Weston, with a laugh. 

«<Oh ! you laugh, Mr. Weston," said Julia, 
with a little anger ; '<but I have often said, 
you were incapable of fHendship " 

*'Try me !" exclaimed the youth fervently. 
''Do not condemn me without a trial." 

"How can I ?" said Julia, laughing in her 
turn. "You are not a girl." 

"Can girls then only jfeel friendship ?" in- 
quired Charles,, taking the seat which Miss Em- 
merson had relinquished. 

"I sometimes think so," said Julia, with he^ 
own good-humored smile. "Tou axe too gross 
— too envious — in short, you never see such 
friendships between men as exist between wo- 
men." 

^'Between girls» I wiU readily admit," re- 
turned the youdi. "But let us examine this 
question after the manner of the courts " 

"Nay, if you talk law, I shall quit you," in- 
terrupted the young lady gaily. 

"Certainly one so learned in the subject, need 
not dread a cross examination," cried the youth, 
in her own manner. 

"Well, proceed," cried the lady. "I have 
driven aunt Margaret fhnn the field, and you 
will fare np better, I can assure you." 

"Men, you say, are too gross to feel a pure 
friendship ; in the first plaee, please to explain 
yourself on this point." 

"Why, I mean, that your fHendships are gen- 
erally interested ; that it reqnirea services and 
good offices to support it." 

"While that of woman dependeon — " 

"Feeling, alone." 

"But what excites this feeling?" asked Charles,, 
with a smile. 

"What? why sympathy-:*nd a knowledge of 
each other's good qualities." 

«*Then you think Miss Miller has more good 
quaHties than Katherine Emmerson," said 
Weston. 

"When did I ever say so ?" cried Julia, in 

surprise. 

"I infer it fVom your loving her better, mere- 
ly," returned the young man, with a Uttle of 
Miss Emmerson's dryness. 



<«lt would be difficult to compare them/' laid 
Julia, after a moment's pause. *'Katherine is 
in the world, and has had an opportunitj of 
showing her merit, that Anna has never en- 
joyed. Katherine is certainly a most excellent 
girl, and I like her very much ; but there is nb 
reason to think that Anna will not prove as fine 
a young woman as Katherine, when put to the 
trial." 

*^Pray," said the young lawyer, with great 
gravity, **how many of these bosom, these con- 
fidential friends, can a young woman have at 
the same time ?" 

**One, only one — any more than she could 
have two lovers,*' cried Julia, quickly. 

'*Why then did you find it necessary to take 
that one from a set, that was untried in the 
practice of well-doing, when so excellent a 
subject as your cousin Katherine offiired?" 

"But Anna, I know, I feel, is every thing 
that is good and sincere, and our sympathies 
drew us together. Katherine I loved natu- 
rally." 

"How naturally ?" 

"Is it not natural to love your relatives ?" 
said Julia, in surprise. 

"No," was the brief answer. 

"Surely, Charles Weston, you think me a 
simpleton. Does not every parent love its 
child, by natural instinct ?" 

"No ; no more than you love any of your 
amusements, fW>m instinct. If the parent was 
present with a child that he did mot knew to be 
his own, would instinct, think you, discover 
their vicinity ?" 

"Certainly not, if they had never met before; 
but then, as soon as he knew it to be his, he 
would love it from nature." 

"It is a complicated question, and one that 
involves a thousand connected fiselings," said 
Charles. "But all love, at least all loye of the 
heart, springs from the causes you mentioned 
to yodr aunt — good offices, a* dependence on 
each other, and habit." 

"Tes, and nature too," said the young lady, 
rather positively ; "and I contend, that natural 
love, and love from sympathy, are two distinct 
things." 

"Very different, I allow," said Charles 
"only I very much doubt the durability of that 
affection which has no better foundation than 
fkncy." 
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^*Tou use such queer terms, Charles, that you 
do not treat the subject fiiirly. Calling innate 
evidence of worth, by the name of fancy, is not 
candid." 

"Now, indeed, your own terms puzzle me," 
said Charles, snuling. "What is innate evi- 
dence of worth ?" 

"Why, a conviction that another possesses 
all that you esteem, yourself, and is discovered 
by congenial idlings and natural sympathies." 

"Upon my word, Julia, you are quite a casu- 
ist, on this subject. Does love, then, between 
the sexes, depend on this congenial sympathy 
and innate evidence ?" 

"Now you talk on a subject that I do not un- 
derstand," said Julia, blushing ; and, catching 
up the highly prized work, she ran to her own 
room) leaving the young man in a state of min- 
gled admiration and pity. 



CHAPTER II. 

An anxious fortnight was passed by Julia 
Warren, after this conversation, without bring- 
ing any tidings from her friend. She watched , 
with feverish restlessness, each steamboat that 
passed the door, on its busy way towards the 
metropolis, and met the servant, each day, at the 
gate of the lawn, on his return from the city ', 
but it was only to receive added disappointment. 
At length, Charles Weston good-naturedly 
offered his own services, laughingly declaring, 
that his luck was never known to fail ; Julia, 
herself had written several long epistles to 
Anna, and it was now the proper time that some 
of these should be answered, independently of 
the thousand promises from her friend, of wri- 
ting regularly from every post-office that she 
might pass on her route to the Grenessee. But 
the happy moment had arrived when these dis- 
appointments were to cease. As usual, Julia 
was waiting with eager impatience at the gate, 
her lovely form occasionally gliding from the 
shrubbery, to catch a glimpse of the passengers 
on the highway, when Charles appeared, riding 
at full gallop towards the house ; his whole 
manner announced success, and Julia sprang 
into the middle of the road, to take the letter 
which he extended towards her. 

" I knew I should be successful, and it gives 
me almost as much pleasure as yourself, that I 
have been so," said the youth, dismounting fhna 
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his horse a&d opening the gate, that his compan- 
ion might pass. 

"Thank you — thank you, dear Charles,*' said 
Julia, kindly. "I nerer can forget how good 
you are to me — ^how much you love to oblige not 
only me, but every one around you. Excuse 
me now, I have this dear letter to read : anoth- 
er time I will thank you as I ought." 

So saying, Julia ran into the summer house, 
and fastening its door, gave herself up to the 
pleasure of reading a first letter. Notes and 
short epistles from her aunt, with divers let- 
ters from Anna, written slyly in the school- 
room and slipped into her lap, she was already 
acquainted with ', but of real, genuine letters, 
stamped by the post-office, rumpled by the mail 
bags, consecrated by the steamboat, this was 
certainly the first. This, indeed, was a real 
letter ; rivers rolled, and vast tracts of country 
lay, between herself and its writer, and that 
writer was a friend selected on the testimony 
of innate evidence. It was necessary for Julia 
to pause and breathe before she conld open her 
letter , and by the time this was done, her busy 
iancy had clothed both epistle and writer with 
BO much excellence, that she was prepared to 
peruse the contents with a respect bordering on 
enthusiasm ; every word must be true — every 
idea purity itself. That our readers may know 
how accurately at sixteen a brilliant fancy had 
qualified her to judge, we shall give them the 
letter entire : 
**Mt Dkarxst Lovk, — 

«« Oh, Julia ! here I am, and such a place ! — 
no town, no churches, no Broadway, nothing 
that can make life desirable ; and, 1 may add, 
no friend — ^no body to see and talk with, but pa- 
pa and mama, and a house full of brothers and 
■iaters. You can't think how I miss you, every 
minute more and more ', but I and not without 
hopes of persuading pa to let me spend the 
winter With your aunt in town. I declare it 
makes me sick every time I think of her sweet 
house in Park-Place. If I ever marry, and be 
■ore I will, it shall be a man who lives in the 
city ; and next door to my Julia. Oh ! how 
charming that would be. Each of us to have 
one of those delightful new houses, with the 
new-fksiiioned basement stories ; we would run 
in and out at all hours of the day, and it would 
be so convenient to lend and borrow each oth- 



er's things. I do not think there is any pleas- 
ure under heaven equal to Uiat of wearing 
things that belong to your friend. Don't you 
remember how fond I was of wearing your 
clothes to school, though you were not so fond 
of changing as myself ; but that was no wond- 
er, for pa's stinginess kept me so shabbily dres- 
sed, that I was ashamed to let you be seen in 
them. Oh, Julia ! I shall never forget those 
happy hours; nor you neither. Apropos — I 
hope you have not forgot the frock you promis- 
ed to work for me, to remember you by. I long 
for it dreadfully, and hope you will send it be- 
fore the river shuts. I suppose you and Charles 
Weston do nothing but ride round among those 
beautiful villas on the island, and take comfort. 
I do envy you your happiness, I can tell you, 
for I think any beau better than none, though 
Mr. Weston is not to my taste. I am going to 
write you six sheets of paper, for there is noth- 
ing that 1 BO delight in as oommuning with a 
friend at a distance, especially situated as I am 
without a soul to say a word to, unless it be my 
own sisters. Adieu, my ever, ever beloved Ju- 
lia — be to me as I am to you, a friend indeed, 
one tried and not found wanting. In baste, 
your Arha. 

''Genessee, June 15, 1816. 

" P. S. Don't forget to jog aunt Emmerson's 
memory about asking me to Park Place. 

** P. S. June 25th — Not having yet sent my 
lette/, although 1 am sure you must be dying 
with anxiety to hear how we get on, I must add 
that we have a companion here that would de- 
light you — a Mr. Edward Stanley. What a de- 
lightful name ! and he is as delightful as his 
name ; his eyes, his nose, his whole counten- 
ance are perfect. In short, Julia, he is just 
such a man as we used to draw in our imagina- 
tion, at school. He is rich and brave, and I do 
nothing but talk to him about you. He says he 
longs to see you; knows you must be hand- 
some, is sure you must be sensible; and feels 
that you are good. Oh ! he is worth a dozen 
Charles Westons. But you may give my com- 
pliments to Mr. Weston, though I don't suppose 
he ever thinks it worth his while to remember 
such a chick as me. I should like to hear what 
he says about me, and I will tell you all Edward 
Stanley says of you. Once more, adieu. Tour 
letters get here safe, and* in due season. I let 
Edward take a peep at them." 
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: The first time Julia, read this letter she was 
eertainlj disappointed. It contained no de- 
scription of the lovely sceneiy of the west. — 
The moon had risen, and the snn had set on the 
lakes of the interior, and Anna had said not 
one word of either. Bat the third and fourth 
time of reading began to afford more pleasure, 
and at the thirteenth perusal she pronounced it 
-charming. Ttiere was evidently much to be 
onderstoood ; vacuums that the fancy could ea- 
sily fill ; and, before Julia had left the summer 
house, the letter was extended, in her imagina- 
tion, to the promised six sheets. She walked 
slowly through the shrubbery towards the 
house, musing on the contents of her letter, or 
rather what it mighi be supposed to contain, 
and unconsciously repeating to herself, in a low 
tone — 

** Young, handsome, rich, and sensible — just 
as we used to paint in our conversation. Oh, 
how delightful !" 

''Delightful indeed, V> possess all those fine 
qualities ; and who is the happy individual that 
is so blessed .'" adied Charles Weston, who had 
been lingering in the walks with an umbrella to 
shield her, on her return, firom an approaching 
shower. 

''Oh !*' said Julia, starting, "I did not know 
you were near me. I have been reading Anna's 
sweet letter," pressing the paper to herl>oftom 
as she spoke. 

"Doubtless you must be done by this time, 
Julia, and,'* pointing to the clouds, "you had 
better hasten jto the house. I knew you would 
be terrified at the lightning, all alone by your- 
self in. that summer house, so I came to protect 
you." 

"You are very good, Charles; but does it 
lighten ?'* said Julia, in terror, «and hastening 
her retreat to the dwelling. 

"Your letter must have interested you deeply 
not to have noticed the thunder — ^you, whp are 
so timid, and fearfbl'of the flashes." 

" Foolishly fearful, you would say, if you 
were not afiraid of hurting my feelings, I know," 
said Julia. 

"It is a natural dread, and therefore not to be 
laughed at," aiiswered Charles, mildly. 

"Then there is a natural fear, but no natural 
love, Mr. Charles; now you are finely caught," 
cried Julia, exultingly. 

"Well, be it so. With me fear is very natu- 



ral, and I can almost persuade myself love 
also.*' 

"I hope you are not a coward, Charles Wes- 
ton. A cowardly man is very despicable. I 
could never love a cowardly man," said Julia, 
laug^iingly. 

"I don't know whether I am what you call 
a coward," said Charles, gravely ; "but when 
in danger I am always afhiid.'* 

The words were hardly uttered before a flash 
of lightning, followed instantly by a tremen- 
dously heavy clap of thunder, nearly stupefied 
them both. The suddenness of the shock had, 
for a moment, paralysed the energy of the 
youth, while Julia was nearly insensible. Soon 
recovering himself, however, Charles drew her 
after him into the house, in time to escape a 
torrents of rain. The storin was soon 6ver, and 
their natural fear and surprise, were a source of 
mirth for Julia. Women are seldom ashamed 
of their fears, for their fiight is ^thought to be 
fbminine and attractive ; but men are less easy 
under the imputation of terror, as it is thought 
to indicate an absence of manly qualities. 

"Oh ! you will never make a hero, Charles," 
cried Julia, laughing heartily. "It is well you 
chose the law instead of the army as a profes- 
sion." 

V . "I don't know," said the youth, a little net* 
tied ; "I think I could muster courage to face a 
bullet." 

"But remember that you shut your eyes, and 
bent nearly double at the flash — now you own 
all this yourself." 

"At least he was candid, and acknowledged 
his infirmities," said Miss Emerson, who had 
been listening. 

"I think most men would have done as I did, 
at so heavy and sudden a clap of thunder, and 
so very near too," said Charles, striving to con- 
ceal the uneasiness he felt. 

"When apprehension for Julia must have in- 
creased your terror," said the aunt kindly. 

"Why, no— I rather believe I thoi&ght only of 
myself at the moment," returned Charles ; "but 
then, Julia, you must do me the justice to say, 
that instantly I thought of the danger of your 
taking cold, and drew you into the house." 

"Oh ! you ran from another dap," said Julia, 
laughing till her dark eyes flashed with pleaJi- 
ure, and shaking her head until her glossy hair 
fell in ringlets over her shoulders ; "you will 
never make a hero, Charles,*' 
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^Do you knew ^f one wlio wottM htTe he- 
aved better, Mim WarreB?*' said the joniig 
man. sngrtly. 

«Ye«— why—I donlltnoir. Yw, t kat« 
ImsH ef Bfich an one, I think,*' anvwered Jnlia) 
Idigfatly coloring ; *<bvit, dear Charles, exonse 
my langhter,'^ she continned, holding ovt her 
iMnd ; "if yon are not a hero, yon ale very, Tery 

CSOOk 

Bnt Charles Weston> at the nM>inent, wonld 
lather be tbooght a hero than Tery, Tery good ; 
he, therefore, rose and affeeting a smile, en- 
dea;rored to say sooMthing trifling as he retired. 

«« tea have mortified Charles," said Miss Sm- 
mereon, so soon as he was ont of hearing. 

**1 am snre I hope not,*' said Jnlia, with % 
food deal of anxiety ; ''he is the last person I 
wonld wish to o^nd, he is so yery kind." 

•«No yonng man of twenty is pleased with 
being thought no hero,*' returned the aunt. 

"And yet all are not so," said JuUa. 

**l hardly know wdiatyon mean by a hero ; if 
you mean sooh men as Washington, Greene, or 
Warren, all are surely not so. These were he- 
roes in deeds, but others imty be equally 
braye." 

**! mean by a hero, a man whose character is 
onslained by any low or degenerate rices, or 
«Ten ftelings," said JaUa, with a little more 
than her ordinary enthusiasm ; ''whose courage 
is as natural. as it is daring; who is abore Ibar, 
exoept of doing wrong ; wholw person is an in- 
dex of his mind, and whose mind is filled With 
images of glory; that's what I call a hero, 
•nnt." 

"Then he must be handsome as well as yal- 
iant," said Miss Emerson) with a smile that was 
hardly perceptible. 

"Why that— is— not absolutely material," re- 
plied Julia, blushing ; "but one would wish to 
have him handsome, too." 

"Oh ! by all means ; it would render his yif- 
t«es mofe striking. But I think you intimated 
that you knew such a being," returned Miss 
Emmerson, fixing her mild eyes on Julia in a 
manner that denoted great interest* 

^Did I," said Julia, coloring scarlet ; "I am 
sore I have forgotten— it must be a mistake, 
mirely, dear aunt." 

"Very possibly I misunderstood you, my 
denr," said Miss Emmerson, rising and with- 
4 



drawing firomthe room, in apparent indiilbr- 
enee to the subject. 

Julia continued musing on the dialogue which 
had passed, and soon had recourse to the letter 
of her fHend, the postscript of which was all, 
howeyer, that she thought necessary to tead : 
on this she dwelt until the periods were lenf^- 
ened into paragraphs, each syllable into words, 
and each letter into syllables. 

Anna Miller had famished the outlines of a 
picture, that ike imagination of Julia had oom- 
pleted. The name of Edward Stanley was tt* 
peated internally so often, that she thought it 
the s wee t est name she had oyer heard. Em 
eyes, his nose> his countenance, were ayowed 
to be handsome ; and her fancy soon gaye a col- 
or and form to each^ He was sensible ; how 
sensible, herfiriend had not expressly stated ; 
but then the powers of Anna, great as they un- 
doubtedly were, could not compass the mighty 
extent of so gigantie a mind. Braye, too, Anna 
had called him. This she must haye learnt 
firom acts of desperate courage that he had per- 
formed in the war which had so recently termi- 
nated > or perhaps he might eyen haye distin- 
guished himself in the presence of Anna, by 
some exploit of cool and determined daring. — 
Her heart burned to know all the particnlars, 
but how was she to inquire them. Anna, dear, 
indiscreet girl, had already shown her letters, 
and her delicacy shrunk fh>m the expoiaie of 
her curiosity to its object. After a multitude of 
expedients had been adopted and rejected as 
impracticable, Julia resorted to the course of 
committing her inquiries to paper, most sol- 
emnly enjoining her friend neyer to expose her 
weakness tp Mr. SUnky. This, thought Julia, 
she could neyer do; it would be- unjust to me 
and indelicate in her. So Julia wrote as fal- 
lows, first seeking her own apartment, and care- 
fully locking the door, that she might deyote 
her whole attention to fHendship, and her let- 
ter: 

"Dearest Aitna,-— 

Tour kind letter reach'd me after many an 
anxious hour spent in expectation, and it re- 
pays me ten-fbid for all my uneasiness. Surely, 
Anna, there is no one that can write half so 
agreeably as yourself. I know there must be a 
long, long epistle for me on the road, contain- 
ing those descriptions and incidents you prom- 
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ised to favor me with ; how I long to read them, 
and to shew them to my aunt Margaret, who, 
I believe, doea not suspect you to be capable of 
doing that which I know, or rather feel you 
can. Knowing from any thing but feeling and 
the innate evidence of our sympathies, seems 
to me something like heresy in friendship. Oh, 
Anna ! how could you be so cruel as to show 
my let^rs to any one, and that to a gentleman 
and a stranger ? I never would have served 
you so, not even to good Charles Weston, whom 
I esteem so highly, and who really wants neither 
judgment no|: good-nature, though he is dread- 
fully deficient in fiuicy. Tet Charles is a most 
excellent yoiing man, and I gave him the com- 
pliments you desired; he was so much flattered 
by your notice that he could make no rep\y, 
though, I doubt not, he prized the honor as he 
ought. We are all very happy here, only for 
the absence of my Anna ; but so long as miles 
of weary roads and endless rivers run between 
us, perfect happiness can never reign in ^ 
breast of your Julia. Anna, I conjure you, by 
all the sacred delicacy that consecrates our 
finendship, never to shew this letter, unless you 
would break my heart : you never will, I am 
certain, and therefore I will write to my Anna 
in the 'unreserved manner in which we con- 
versed, when fiite, less cruel than at present, 
suffered us to live in the sunshine of each oth- 
er's smiles. You speak of a certain person in 
your letter, whom, for obvious reasons, I will in 
f^tnre call Antonio. You describe him with 
the partiality of a friend ; but how can I doubt 
of his being worthy of all that you say, and 
more— sensible, brave, rich and handsome. — 
From his name, I suppose, of course, he is well 
connected. What a constellation of attractions 
to centre in one man! But you have not 
told me all — his age, his family, his profession ; 
thbngh I presume he has borne arms in the 
service of his country, and that his manly 
breast is already covered with scars of honor. 
Ah ! Anna, **he jests at scars that never felt a 
wound." But, my dear creature, you say that 
he talks of me ; what under the sun can you 
find to say of such a poor girl as myself? Though 
I suppose you have, in the fondness of affection, 
described my person to him already. I wonder 
if he likes black eyes and fair complexion. — 
You can't conceive what a bloom the country 



has given me ; I really begin to look more Hk« 
a milk-maid than a lady. Dear, good aunt Mar- 
garet has been quite sick since you left us, and 
for two days I was hardly out of her room ; this 
has put me back a little in color, or I should be 
as ruddy as the morn. But nothing ought ever 
to tempt me to neglect my anut, and I hope 
nothing ever will. Be assured that I shall beg her 
to write to you to spend the winter with us, for 1 
feel already that without you, life is a perfect 
blank. You indeed must have something to 
enliven it with a little in youriiew companions ; 
but here is nobody, just now, but CharU's Wes- 
ton. Yet he is an excellent companion, and 
does every thing he can to make us all happy 
axid comfortable. Heigho ! how I do wish I 
could see you, my Anna, and spend one sweei 
half hour .in the confidence of mutual sympa- 
thy. But lie quiet, my throbbing heart, the 
day approaches when I shall meet my firieni 
again, and more than receive a reward for all 
our grie&. Ah ! Anna, never betray your Ju- 
lia, and write to me, fuUy^ eonfiiiiigiyy and 
often. Yours with all the tenderness of friend- 
ship that is founded on mutual sympathy, con- 
genial, souls, and innate evidence of worth, 

Julia. 

^P. S. I should like to know whether Anto- 
nio has any scars on his face, and what battles 
he was in. Only think, my dear, "poot Charles 
Weston was frightened by a clap of thunder— 
but Charles has an excellent heart." 

This letter Was written and read, sealed and 
kissed, when Miss Emerson tapped gently at the 
doMT of her neice and begged admission. Julia 
flew to open it, and received her aunt with 'the 
girlish pleasure her presence ever gave her. A 
few words of introdueUwy matter were exehang«- 
ed, when, being both seated at their needles 
again. Miss Emmerson asked — 

** To whom have you been writing, my love?*' 

•« To my Anna." 

" Do you recollect, my child, that in writinf 
to Miss Mellon you are writing to one out of your 
own family, and whose interests are different 
from yours ?" 

**I do not understand yon, auQt," cried Julia 
in surprise. 

** I mean that you should be guarded in yonr 
correspondence — tell no secrets out" — 

** Tell no secrets to my Anna !" exclaimed the 
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niece in a fpecies of horror. <<Tli&t would be a 
death-blow to our fViendship indeed.'' 

<*Then let it die," said Miss Emmerson, cool- 
ly; *< the affection that cannot snrnve the loss 
of snch an excitement, had better be sofiered to 
expire as soon as possible, or it may raise false 
expectations." 

. '** Why, dear annt, in destroying confidence of 
this nature, you destroy the great object of friend- 
ship Who e^er heard of a friendship without 
secrets ?" 

" I never had a secret in my life," said Miss 
Emmerson, simply, " and yet I have had many 
a friend " 

** Well," said Julia, " yours must have been 
queer friends ; pray, dear aunt, name one or two 
of thera." 

*' Tour mother was my friend," said Miss Em- 
merson, with strong emotion, ** and I hope ber 
daughter also is one " 

**Me, my beloved aunt !" cried Julia, throw- 
ing herself into the arms of Miss Emmerson and 
bursting into tears; "I am more than a friend, I 
am your child — ^your daughter." 

'< Whatever be the name you give it, Julia, 
you are very near and dear to me," said the aunt 
tenderly kissing her charge ; '* but tell me, my 
love, did you ever feel such emotion in your in- 
tercourse with Miss Miller ?" 

It was some time before Julia could reply ; 
when,having suppressed the burst of her feelings 
she answered with a smile — 

«* Oh ! that question is not fiur. Tou have 
brought me up; nursed me in sickness; are kind 
and good to me; and the idea that you should 
suppose I did not love you, was dreadful — But 
you know I do." 

•« 1 firmly believe so, my child ; it is you that 
I would have know what it is that you love : I 
am satisfied for myself. I repeat, did Anna Mil- 
ler ever excite such emotions ?" 

"Certainly not: my love to you is natural; 
but my friendship for Anna rests on sympathy 
and a perfect knowledge of her character." 

«* I am glad, however, that you know her so 
well, since you are so intimate . What testimony 
have you of all this expellence ?" 

•• Innate evidence. I see it — ^I feel it — ^Yes, 
that is the best testimony— I feel her good qual- 
ities. Yes^ my friendship for Anna forms the 
spring of my existence ; while any accident or 



evil to you would afflict me the same as if done 
to myself— this is pure nature, you know." 

" I know it is pleasing to learn it, come ih>m 
what it will," said the aunt, smiling, and rising 
to withdraw. 



CHAPTER III. 

Several days passed after this cenversation, in 
the ordinary quiet of a well regulated fkmily. — 
Notwithstanding the house of Miss Emmerson 
stood in the midst of the numberless villas that 
adorn Manhattan Island, the habits of its mis- 
tress were retiring and domestic. Julia was not 
of an age to mingle raUch in society, and Annn 
had furnished her with a theme for her medita- 
tioDs, that rather rendered her averse to the con- 
fusiQn of company. Her mind was constantly 
employed in canvassing the qualities of the un 
seen Antonio. Her friend had furnished her 
with a catalogue of his perfections in gross, 
which her active thoughts were busily arranging 
into form and substance. But little practised in 
the world or its disappointments, the visionary 
girl had already figured to herself a person to 
suit these qualities, and the animal was no less 
pleasing, than the moral being of her fancy. — 
What principally delighted Julia in these con- 
templations on the acquaintance of Anna, was 
the strong inclination (^ had expressed to know 
herself. This flattered her tendency to believe In 
the strength of mutual sympathy, and the effica- 
cy of innate evidence of merit. In the midst of 
this pleasing employment of her fancy, she re- 
ceived a second letter from her friend, in answer 
to' the one we have already given to our readers; 
it was couched in the following words : 

" My own dear Julia, my friend, 

<*I received your letter with the pleasure I shall 
always hear from you, and am truly obliged to 
you for your kind ofier to make interest with 
your aunt to have me spend the winter in tswn^ 
To be with you is the greatest pleasure I hav<e 
on earth ; besides as I know I can write to you 
as freoly as I can think, one can readily tell what 
a tiresome place this must be to pass a winter 
in. There are, absolutely, but three young men 
in the whole county who can be thought in any 
manner as proper matches for us ; and one has 
no chance here of forming such an association 
as to give a girl an opportunity of meeting with 



So that I hope and trait, nothing cia teat the dear AmUeni from hia keep* 
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your deure to see me will continue as strong as 
Inline ever will be to see my Julia. Tonsay that 
I have Ibrgotten to give you the description ef 
onr journey and of the kkes that I promised to 
send you. No, my Julia, I haye not forgotten 
the promise nor you ; but the thought of enjoy- 
ing such hi^ypiness wtthonA your dear company, 
hae-heen too painful to dwell upon. Of this you 
inay judge yourself. 0« first journey was made 
in a rteamboat to Albany; she is a moving 
world. The vessel ploughs through the billowy 
waters in onward progress, and the soul is left 
in silent harmony to enjoy the change. The 
passage of the Highlands is most delightful.'^ 
Figure to yourself, my Julia, the rushing waters, 
lessening firom their expanded width to the de- 
generacy of the stagnant pool — ^rocks rise 6n 
i«>eks, in overhanging mounta in s, until the weary 
eye, refusing its natural office, yields to the fan- 
ey what its fiseble powers can never conquer.— 
Clouds impend over their summits and the 
thoughts pierce the vast abyss. Ah ! Julia, these 
are moments of awful romance ; how the soul 
longs for the consolations of friendship. Alba^ 
ny is one of the most picturesque places in the 
world ; situated most delightfully on the hanks 
of the Hudson, which here meanders in sylvan 
beauty through meadows of evergreen and de- 
sert islands. Words are wanting to paint the 
melancholy heautjaof the ride to Schenectady, 
through gloomy forests, where the silvery pine 
waves in solemn grandeur to the sighings of £o- 
lus, while Boreas threatens in vain their firm 
rooted trunks. But the lakes! Ah! Julian— the 
lakes ! The most beautiful is the Seneca nam- 
•d after a Grecian King. The limpid water, 
ne'er raffled by the rude breathings of the wind, 
shines with golden tints with the homage of the 
rising sun, while the light barque gallantly lash- 
es the surge, rocking before the propelling gale, 
and forcibly brings to the appalled mind the fleet- 
ing hours of time. But I must pause— ^ny pen 
tefaatB to do justice to the subject, and the re- 
mainder will furnish us hours of conversation 
during the tedious moments of the delightful 
visit to Park-Plaoe. Ton speak of Antonio- 
dear girl, with me the secret is hallowed. He is 
yet here ; his whole thoughts are of Julia— from 
^y description only, he has drawn your picture 
which is the most striking in the worid; and 



mg. He called here yesterday in his photon, 
and insisted on my riding a few short miles in 
his company: I assented, for I knew it was to 
talk of my friend^ He jdready feels your worth, 
and he handed me the following verses, which 
he begged me to oiler as the sincere homage of 
his heart. He intends acceinpany'mg my fiither 
and me to town next winter— provided I go. 



<« Oh ! ehamai« isMce of SB artlMi fiur, 
Wboae eje», wiUi fightmn^, fire the very soul; 

Whose face portravs the muid, aad ebon hair 
Gives grase and tisianeay unto the whole. 

« In vain I ^aze tntraae'd, in vain deplore, 
Tlw leagoetthat reU between the maid aadaBej 

Lonely I wander on the detert shore, 
And Julia's iovdy form can never see. 

"But fly ye fleeting hours, I beg ye flv, 
And bnog the time when Anna seeks ber mcaa; 

Hasle— Ohbaste, or Edward sure moat die. 
Arrive^-and quickly Edward's sorrows end." 

«* I know that you will think with me, that 
these lines are beautifril, and merely a &int 
image of his manly heart. In the course of our 
ride, during which he did nothing bat converse 
on your beauty and merit, he gave me a detailed 
narrative of hislift. It was long, Ibut I can do 
no less than Ihvor you with an ahridgement of it. 
Edward Stanley waseariy l^an orphan; no 
ftther's gnardian eye directed his footsteps ; no 
mother's fostering care cherished his inftn«y.— 
His estate was princely, and his fkmily^noble, be- 
ing a wronged branch of an EngUidi petenftato. 
During his early youth he had to contend against 
the machinations of a malignant uncle, who 
would have robbed him of krge poeBesnone,aBd 
left him in hlack despair, to have eaten the hread 
of penury. His courage and understandlBg 
however, conquered this difficulty, and ai the 
age. of fourteen he was quietly admitled 
to an university. Here he oontinned peaoefVilly to 
wander amid the academic bowers, until the blast 
of war rung in his eansand called him to the field 
of honor. Edward was ever foremost in tiie 
heurof danger. It was his fote te meet the ene- 
my often, and as often did " he plnek Immmt 
from the pale-fooed moon." He fou^t at Clup- 
pewa— bledaithe side of the gallani Lawienoe 
—and nearly laid down his lifo on the ensan- 
guined plains of Marengo. But it would be a 
fruitless task to include all the scenes <^hia dan- 
ger and glory. Thanks te the kind fotes which 
shield the life of the brave, he yet liiwi te adsie 
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mj Jvluu That you may Im ai happj aa j<m 
daaenre, and Jiappief than yoor heart-atritken 
^nesd, ia tba coDataat prayar of your 

P. 8» Write me aoon^ and make my reiy lieat 
laepeeta to your aiml. It waa langbakle enong k 
that Chariea Weatoa ahonld he afraid of a flaak 
of 1% htaiag^ I meationed it to Antonio, who 
ened, while manly indijf^nation elonded hiahrew, 
*ehil] pennry Bep m aa ad hienoUe rafe, and froce 
the genial enrrent of hia aonl.' HowoTery say 
nothing to Chariea ahont it, I ehaige yen." 

Julia fkirly gasped foar breath aa ahe read thia 
epiatle : her very aenl waeentnmeed hy the aong. 
Whatever of aeeming oontradiction there might 
be ia the letter of her friend, her active mind aoon 
reeonciled. She waa now really beloved and in a 
manner moat grateflil to her heart— by the aole 
pover of aympathy and eengenial feeling.— 
Whatever might be the adoration of Edward 
Stanley, it waa more than equalled by the admi- 
ration of thia amiable girl. Her very abul seem- 
ed to her to be devoted to hie wonhip; ahe 
thought of him oonatantly, and pictured out hia 
varioaa distreaaea and dangers ', ahe wept at his 
aoflbringa^ and rejeiee4in his prosperity — and 
all this in the short space of one hour. Juka 
wae^rot in the midst of this tumult of feeling, 
when another letter was placed in her handa, 
and on opening it she read as feUowa : 

^ Dbak Julia. 
I should have remembered my promise, and 
come out and spent the week with you, had not 
one of Mary's little boya been quite sick ; of 
course I went to her until he recovered. But if 
you will ask aunt Margaret to send for me, I will 
come to-morrow with great pleasure, for I am 
aureyou must find it solitary, now Miss Miller 
haa left you. Tell aunt to send by the servant 
a list of such books as she wants froom Good- 
rich's, and I win get them for her, or indeed any 
thing else that I can de for her or you. Give 
my leve to aunt, and tell her that, knowing her 
eyes are beginning to fail, I have worked her a 
cap, which I shall bring with me. Mamma de- 
aires her love to you both, and believe me Urbe 
affectionately your couain, 

KATHzniirx EnHnnaov." 

Thia was well enough,— but as it was merely 
a letter of business, one perusal, and that some- 
what a haa^ one, waa aufiUcient. Julia loved ite 



writer mm than she suspected herael^ but them 
was nothing in hei manner er character that 
seemed calculated to ezcito strong emotion. In 
riiort, all her ezcelleneies were ao evident that 
nothing was left dependent on innate evidence \ 
and our heroine seldom dwelt with pleasure on 
angr ahnaetas that did not give aeepe to her 
imagination. In whatever liglM ahe viewed the 
eenduct or dispoeitien of her oousin, she waa 
met by ebatinnte feeli that admitted of no cavil 
nor of any exaggeration. 

Taming quickly, therefore, ftem this barsen 
ecntemplalien to one better amled to her incli- 
natioaa, Julia's thoughte resumed the agvaeahle 
reverie from which she had been awakened.— 
She could also paint, and after twenty trials she 
at length sketehed an outMne of the figure of a 
a man thatanawered to Anna's description, and 
satisfied her own eye. Without being conscious 
ef the theft, she had copied from a print of Apol- 
lo, and clothed it in the nnifi>rm which Bona 
parte is said to have worn. A small scar was 
traced on the cheek in such a manner that al- 
though it might be fancied as the ravages of a 
bullet, it admirably answered all purposes of a 
dimple. Two epaulettes graeed the shoulders 
of the hero ; and before the picture was done, 
although it was somewhat at variance with re- 
prd>lican principlea, an aristocratieal star glitter- 
ed on its breast. Had he his birthright, thought 
Julia, it would be there in reality -, and this idea 
amply justified the innovation. To this image, 
which it took several days to complete, certain 
verses were addressed also, but they were never 
submitted to tke confidence of her friend. The 
whole subject was now beginning to be too sa- 
cred even for such a communication ; and as the 
mind of JuHa every hour became more entrant 
ed with its new master, her deHcacy shrunk 
firom an exposure of her weakneae ; it was get- 
ting too serioua for the light compositions of 
. epistolary correspondence. 

We fhmish a copy of the lines, as they are net 
only indicative of her fiscHnga, but may give the 
reader some idea of the powers of her imagina- 
tion. 



** Beloved image of a god-like miad. 

In sacred pnvaey thy power I feel 5 
What blight perfeetioa in thy form't combined ! 

How sure to iijure, and bow kind to heal. 

" Thins eagle eye bedasslea e'en the brain, 
Tby gaflaat brow beipeaks the front of Jove; 
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Whfle smiles eochant me, tears in torrents rain, 
And each seductive eharm impels to love. 

'' Ah ! hapless maid, why daring dost tht>u prove 
The hioden dangers of (he urchin's dart ; 

Why fix thine eye on this, the god of love, 
And heedless think thee to retain thy heart 7^' 

This was but one of the fifty similtf effttsions, 
in which Julia ponzed forth her soul. The flame 
was kept alive by fireqnent letters ftom her friend, 
in all of which she dwelt with n^^tore on the 
moment of their re-nnion, and never fkiled to 
mention Antonio in a manner that added new 
fuel to the fire that had already began to con- 
sume Julia, and, in some degree, to undermine 
her health, at least she thought so. 

In the mean time Katherine Emmerson paid 
her promised visit to her friends, and our hero- 
ine was in some degree drawn from her musings 
on love and friendship.- The manners of this 
young lady were conspicuously natural; she 
had a confirmed habit of calling things by their 
right names, and never dwelt in the least in su- 
perlatives. Her afiections seemed centered in 
the members of her own family ; nor had she 
ever given Julia the least reason to believe she 
prefered her to her own sister, notwithstanding 
that sister was married, and beyond the years of 
romance. Yet Julia loved her cousin, and was 
hardly ever melancholy, or out of spirits when 
in her company. The cheerful and affec- 
tionate good humer of Katherine was . catching, 
and all were -pleased with her, although but few 
discovered the reason. Charles Weston soon 
forgot his displeasure, and ;^ith the exception of 
Julia's hidden uneasiiv^s^ 'the house was 4>ne 
quiet scen^ of peaceful *con tent. The party 
were sitting at their work the day after the arriv- 
f} of Katherine, when Julia thought it a good 
o||i|^unity to intimaW her wish to have the 
Bo^ety of her friend during the ensuing winter. 

^* Why did Mr. Miller give uj> his house in 
town, I wonder ?" said Juliia; ^* I am sure it was 
inconsiderate to his family.*' 

** Rather say, my child, that it was in consid- 
eration to his children that he did so," observed 
Miss Emerson ; '' his finances would not bear the 
expense, and suffer him to provide for his fiunily 
after his death." 

'^ I am sure a little money might be spent now, 
to indulge his children in society, and they 
would be satisfied with less hereafter," continu- 
ed Julia. ** Mr. Miller must be rich ; and think. 



aunt,hehas seven grown up daughters that he 
has dragged with him into the wilderness ; only 
think, Katherine, how solitary they must be." 

*'Had I six sisters I could be solitary no- 
where," said Katherine, simply; *' besides, I un- 
derstand that the country where Mr. Miller re- 
sides is beautiAil and populous." 

** Oh ! there are men and women enough, I 
dare say," cried Julia ; <' and the family b large 
— «leven in the whole ; but they must feel the 
want of friends in such a retired place " 

"What, with six sisters!" said Katherine^ 
laughing and shaking her head. 

** There's a difierence between a sister and a 
friend, you know," said Julia, a little surprised. 

"I— indeed I have yet tolearirthat,",exclaim- 
ed the other in a little more astonishment. 

" Why you feel affection for your sisters from 
nature and habit; but friendship is voluntarj, 
spontaneous, and a much stronger feelin^^ 
friendship is a sentiment." 

** And cannot one feel thir sentiment, as you 
call it, for a sister ?" asked Katherine, smiling. 

'< I should think not," returned Julia, musing; 
*t I never had a sister ; but it appears to me that 
the v6ry familiarity of sisters would be destmo- 
tive to friendship." 

** Why, I thought it was the confidence — the 
fiuniliarity — ^the secrets — which form the very ev- 
sence of friendship," cried Katherine; ^ at least 
so I have always heard.'* 

"True," said Julia, eagerly, "you speak true 
— the confidence and the secrets — but not the — 
the — I am not sure that I express myself well — 
but the intimate knowledge that one has of one's 
own sister — that 1 should think would be de- 
structive to the delicacy of friendship. ' 

" Julia means that a prophet has never honor 
in his own country," cried Charles with a laugh 
— "a somewhat doubtful compliment to your 
sex, ladies, under her application of it." 

" But what becomes of your innate evidence 
of worth in friendship," asked Miss Emmerson; 
I thought that was the most infallible of all kinds 
of testimony : surely that must bring- you inti- 
mately acquainted with each other's secret 
foibles too." 

" Oh ! no— that is a species of sentimental 
knowledge," returned Julia ; " it only dwells on 
the loftier parts of the character, and never de- 
scends to the minute knoi«ledge which makes 
us sufEer so'much in each other's estimatien ; h 
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leave* a'l these to be filled by the— by the— by 
the— what shall I call it ?*' 

** Imagination," said Katberine, dryly. 

<* Well, by the imagination then ; bat it is an 
iliagination that is purified by sentiment, 
and '* 

** Already rendered partial by the innate eyi- 
denee of worth,'* interrupted Charles. 

Julia had lest herself in the mazes of her own 
ideas, and changed the subject under secret sus- 
picion that her companions were amusing them- 
selves at her expense ; she, therefore, proceed- 
ed directly ta urge the request of Anna Miller. 

<'Oh! aunt, now we are on the subject of 
friends, I wish to request that you would author- 
ize rae to invitJKiy Anna to pass the next win- 
ter with us in Park Place." 

f< I confess, my love," said Miss £nmier8om« 
glancing her eye at Katherine, ** that I had dif- 
ferent views for ourselves next winter; has not 
Miss Miller a married sist^ living in town ?*' 

*' Ifes, but she has positively refused to ask the 
dear girl, I know,*' said Julia. *' Anna is not a 
favcmte with her sister.*' 

" Very odd that," said the aunt gravely : 
'* there must be some reason for her dislike then; 
what can be the cause of this unusual distaste 
for each other?" 

<^ Oh !" cried Julia, «« it is all the fault of Mrs. 
Welton; they quarrelled about something, I 
don't know what, but Anna assures me Mrs. 
Welton is entirely in fault." 

(( Indeed! — and you are perfectly sure that 
Mrs. Welton is in fiiult — perhaps Anna has,how- 
ever, laid too strong a stress upon the error of 
her sister," observed the aunt. 

'* Oh ! not at all, dear aunt. I can assure yon, 
ell my own knowledge," continued Julia, *' An- 
na was anxious for a reconciliation, and ofibred 
to come and spend the winter with her sister, 
but Mrs. Welton declared positively that she 
would not have so selfish a creature round her 
children ; now this Anna told me herself one 
day, and wept nearly to break her heart at the 
time." 

<* Perhaps Mrs. Welton was right then," said 
Miss Emmersen, ** and prudence, if not some 
other reason, justified her refusal." 

** How can you say so, dear aunt ?" interupt- 
ed Julia with a little impatience, " when I tell 
you that Anna herself— my Anna, told me with 
her own lips, here in this very house, that Mrs 



Welton was entirely to blame, and that she had 
never done any thing in her life to justify the 
treatment or the remark — now Anna told me 
this with her own mouth." 

As Julia spoke, the ardor of her feelings 
brought the color to her cheeks and an anima- 
tion to her eyes that rendered her doubly hand- 
some ; and Charles Weston, who had watched 
her varjring countenanee with delight, sighed as 
she conpluded, and rising, left the room. 

** I understand that your father intends spend- 
ing his winter in Carolina, for his health ; said 
Miss Enmie.rson to Kaiherine. 

«* Tes," returned the other in a low tone, and 
bending over her work to conceal her feelings ; 
** mother has persuaded him to avoid our win- 
ter." 

" And you are to be lefl behind ?" 

** I am afiraid so," was the modest reply. 

^ And your brother and sister go to Washing- 
ton together^" 

^* That is the arrangement, 1 believe.*' 

Miss Emmerson said no more, but she turned 
an expressive look on her ward, which Julia 
was too much occupied to notice. The illness 
of her father, and the prospect of a Idhg separa- 
tion from her sister, were too much for the forti- 
tude of Katberine at any time, and hastily gath- 
ering her work in her hand, she left the room 
just in time to prevent the tears which streamed 
down her cheeks from meeting the eyes of her 
companions. 

*' We ought to ask Katberine to make one of 
our family, in the absence of her mother and sis- 
ter," said Miss Emmerson as soon as the door 
was closed. 

"Ah! yes," cried Julia, fervently, "by all 
means : poor Katherine, how solitary she would 
be any where else — I will go this instant and ask 
her." 

" But — stop a i&oment, my love ; you will re- 
member that we have not room for more than 
(me guest. If Katherine is asked. Miss Miller 
cannot be invited. Let us look at what we are 
about, and leave nothing to repent of hereafter." 

" Ah ! it is true,*' said Julia, re-seating her- 
self in great disappointment; " where will poor 
Katherine stay then ?** 

" I knew my brother expects that I will take 
her under my charge ; and, indeed, I think he 
has a right to ask it of me." 

" But she has no such right as my dear Anna, 
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Wba it m J lioMiii fAnhA^ jom know. KatlMriato 
hMM a right here, h ie trne, h«t it is imlj lueh 4 
right *• 

*' As yonrowB," intempted the sunt fraVe- 
I J , «( you are the daughter of m j siilerY and 
Katherine ii the daughter of my brother,** 

"True— tme— if it be right, lawM right, tfuit 4«greeable sarprise.^ 
is to decide it, then Katherine most come, I 
•appose." said Jnlia, a little piqoed. * 



<* Let US proceed with oalttioft, flijr lofe,** sikl 
Miss Bnmerson, kissing her niece*—** Do jvm. 
postpone yomr inyitation nntil September, when, 
if yon eontinne of the same mind, we will giTe 
Anna the desifed inritstion ; in the meaawhfie 
prepare yoorself for what I know will be a i 



TH£ MONAdTERt. 
[Contributed to the Boston Notion.] 

AT H. T. TVCKBRlll.ir» 



An sneientcoBTeM stands in tranqnll graee 
Beside the sea at iCtna's verdant base; 
Wild heaps of lava this fair scene enfold 
Lilce ebon billows frosen as they rolled ; 
The old vplcaao's snowy brow by day 
Tempers the breezes io their sidtry ptayj 
Now the fierce crater-flames blaae Ugh and ihr, 
And now they sleep beneath the morning star. 
While rising smoke-wreatbes tinge the sonny glaie, 
And -float like banners through the lucid 'air. 
Down the wide slope arched by a cloudless sky, 
Unnumbered hamlets cheer the stranger's eye, 
While vineyards spread around, with yellow .caae, 
The straggling cactus end broad fields of grainy 
Catania's domes thence stretch along the vale 
To the blue waters, flecked with many a sail. 

Science and Art in this serene retreat, 
Weave varied charms to stay the wanderer's feet) 
Here are rich tomes of quaint and sacred lore. 
Rare trophies gteaned from distant sea and shorei < 
And men of noble birth and studious firame, 
Blighted in love or sick of fiuioae's game, 
Have gathered there lo musefbng years away, 
And heal the chafing of their bonds of day 
With music, books and flowers / co n verse s wee t 
Of bards whose wisdom makes the moments fleet, 
Cafan orisons at eve and break of day. 
And peaceful graves where they were woat to pray. 

You enter by a temple; down the aisles 
Through painted glass the chastened sun-Ughtsmfles, 
And its clear beasas in fiill lefiilgence pour 
From the ftdgfa dome, upon the marble floor. 
O'er every altar saintly Ic^^ends glow. 
By the soft gleam of silver lamps below. 
From every gilded niche and pillaied shrine * 
Starts the pale statue of some form divine; 
Brave martyrs writhe, yet smile in patient love, 
Wrth fiends beside, and cheiubims abov^ 



Beneath, worn tablets, guard man's bontited dsst, 
On ftdgfa across proclaims his spirit's trust; 
While fitMi the organ sdemh anthems roU 
Through the vast pile, to wake the living sonl. 

Pass to the garden;— on the orange tiees 
Blossoms and firuit perAnne the vagrant breeae; 
The cassia's velvet leaves serenely wawe 
Over a sage's bust, the gold-fish lave 
Their glistening scales in vases broad end dear. 
And oAento the mossy brim draw near, 
To cluster gravely like a council band, 
Or catch the crumbs fiwm some old IHar's hand. 
Vistas of faring green cool twilight keep. 
Where chequered sunbeams tremiUous^ sisapt 
The gratefol flutter of the citron trees, 
Tfae plasfa of founts and murmuring of bees, 
Birds in tfae foUage and the passing song 
Of the bland peasant carolling along, 
With some thint echo of avesper strain 
Floating from cell or shrine,-4io other somMl 
Invades the silence ef this Floral gronad. 

I sat there fai the noontide, and methought 
Tbeie was a spell by gentle spirits wrought 
To consecrate the place; such scenes will creep 
Into the weary bosom like asleep, 
To nerve our fainting courage and impart 
Primeval freshness to the baffled heart 
There is a wisdom in communion lone 
With earth's enchantments, every fane and tone 
Comes to the sense benignly, care is mute, - 
And Passion's trumpet yiekk to Fancy's hUeu 
O were it not for Lo v e that deepest thirst, 
So slow to queoeh, and Hope's uiciting trust. 
To tfaoughtfo] souls bow heavenly a lot 
To dwell secluded in this pleasant spot, 
Nursed in the lap of beauty and imbued 
With all die mystic charms of solitude ! 
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THE INTEU.ECTUAL REPUBLIC. 
THE PRIZE POEM WRITTfiN FOR AND DBUVERED BEFORE THE BOSTON LYGEUM. 

»T THOMAS W. PABSOm, JTU 



WeliaTe1)ee&fitToic4h7tlieoftoeTfi of: tbo 
Boston Lyceum, — aa institution 'vfhich takes a 
prooiinent rank among the literary societies of 
tlie city — ^with tlie poem which obtained the 
piiae of fifty dollars ofiered by the Lyceum, lR>r 
the bestpoetieal production. The number of 
writers for the prize was thirty-one. Their po- 
ems were subn^itted to a committee of literary 
gentlem^ co^8^lting of Messrs. F. C. Or^, 
Geo. S. Hi)larjd, ao^ Charley ^iiii^)^, l^lc( tlfe 
priae ivas unanfi^pu^dy a^nrarided to Mr. Paraoniw 
— his performanpe deserrii^, i|^ their osinioOf 
the highestrank, *<frDm iU vigor and odginaUly 
^ thought, its poetical, tone, and the. felici^ of 
some of its illustrations." The poem was pro- 
nouBced before the Lyceum at the cooimenoe- 
ment of its exercises this season, and a desire 
was expressed at the time that it should be pub- 
lished. We think that.it will lose nothing by 
publication, and will amply repay perusalt The 
author eyidenUy possesses a highly educated and 
classical mind, and will undoubtedly produce 
much which the public « will not willingly let 
die," if he contmue nis courtship of the muses. 
We would return our thanks to G. W. Coffin, 
Esq. the Secretary of the Lyceum, and the other 
gentlemen, who favored. (49, »rijth tlie copy. 

Already graced with Bravery's martial crowa, 
Our young repobiie p^ats for frasb renown 3 
When idle Prowess finds no scene for fame^ 
SoDkeloAier glory beams in Yirtae's namei 
Beposing ♦alor waptons in a trance 
Of calm philosophy, or gay romance 5 
Refinement blooms, and Wisdom claims the wreath 
Which Nestor's hairs— not scars are hid beneath. 
One inteUeeUial, on^ l^erov? ««»» 
5 



Most shine on eveiy Slated histmc pi«^ 
Now madd'ning nations quit their tra^qnil Avik 
To sweH the fighf-i-a uajverse in aons) . 
Now Strife, his work b^pu^v^g to sJbi^^ 

Bids tired Augustus dose the gales of WiVTi 
Hushed is the tnuvp-^ oplder tnmy suQOfi^ 
White peaoefiili^eorgics weke the MsAftm.ifH^ 
Such days beheld the stoie porph adsc^ 
With Acadesua's gajndsn of the wis^ $ 
Then Epicurus leught his gentte trm 

Hie dulcet Bsusisgs of a 4wiba«l faraiib 
AndPlaio— bee-l4>pedorsc]e! beguiled 
His lov^Lycemn, list«niag like a child* 

Thus eias.6hai]|ge, and such a sbange is e^i 
So^w^niag winter dies at last in jSowtm. 
Forth springs the godlike inlettect, nuchsiw^^t 
Guard it, good angelst keep H.tuiprq%ked|. 
Guide it, lest lured by politics or gold, 
Its rights be bartered, and its empire sokL 
Wide spreads the rule of educated ma% 
Swift as the conquests of the Corsicani 
No let, no limit to its march sublime. 
In space, save ocean— in duration, Time. 
Haply some fearfiil prophet may contend, 
So swift its progress that it soon must end ) 
No — like Niagara's changeless current whirled, 
It neves^-yet stays, eternal as the worid ) 
That mightj^ torrent, in its angry play, 
Forever flows, but never, flows awayj 
Unaltered sjUtI, it nishes and it joarpj 
Each moment losing what the next restoiys ; 
The waves you gazed at yesterday, are gone. 
Yet the same restless deluge plunges on* 

As crumble Ci4itom'8jQ|ou|deriqg,chaiiis away, 
Power's gilded idol turns to common clay. 
Heart flies to hee^, no longer Reason heeds 
The weak resistance of established creeds $ 
Tradition totters from her misty throne. 
And all the impostures of the past are known. 



Hardly oaa w« knd credence to the tale 
Of thdr long woes who first rent Error's veil ; 
What royal spite, what curses from the Church 
Seared the pale scholar in his cloistered search > 
How many from tbemselres their visions hid, 
Or firModless, exUed, outcast and forbid, 
Idke Dante, sealing with dejected tread 
A tyrant's staircase, broke a tyrant's bread! 
Our tutored minds iamiliar ways explore, 
TV immorta] pioneers have gone before^ 
As the woni bark, no more to storms a sport, 
Just wms her entrance to the opening port, 
Shallows and reeft the timid master fears. 
And with contracted canvas anxious steers 3 
TiD, to the pilot yielding up the hefan, 
He stands a stifcject in his floating reafan : 
Sobmiss, the seamen their new chief obey, 
And wind confiding on their shoaly way. 
Like them we wander, safely gliding by 
OpinioB's thousand wrecks that round us lie. 

Not thus were you, ye leader spirits ! taught 
A pathway, beaconed through the wilds of though 
For you no Newton yet had poised the world, 
No sage La Place heaven's glittering leaves unAiiled ; 
Bat each suspicion of the truth was bom 
A dhn eoigectiiie,herakting the mom. 



For a Ladff^s Album. 

Hence, from his height bewildered Kepler strayed, 
; To toy with vain Chaldaea's mystic trade, 

And sought in yon blue labyrinth to behold 
Blan's life and fortunes lustrously (brelold. 
So Danish Tycho's heavenly city swarmed 
With crudest phantasies and dreams deformed. 

But now the Soul, from ancient falsehood woke. 
Abjures old Superstition's rotten yoke: 
No wrathfiil threat in Nature's thunder fears, 
No fete foreboded m the felling spheres. 
All febles, Fancy's fond impertinence, 
Fade from the c<^d arithmetic of Sense : 
No jocund Fauns through copse or prairie rove. 
No dripping Naiado haunt the godless grove ', 
And had no holier,, new Religion given 
More certain tokens of a purer heaven. 
By fount, and rock, and wave-complaining shore 
Nothing were left to dream of and adore. 

Now to Truth's courts, a never feltering throng 
Thy torch, O Science ! lights and leads along. 
No sluggard sons tUs age of labor owns. 
In earth's great workshop solitary drones, 
But every mind the general task must share. 
Brave the long toil and mingle in the care. 
In love with Knowledge, that alone can be 
Our country's hope — sole safeguard of the free. 



FOR A LADY'S ALBUM. 
[Contributed te the Boston Notion.] 

BT SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 



Among the flowers of sentiment 

Which forms this bright bouquet^ 
The humble tribute I present, 
Bfay claim a place— for it I meant 

My friendship to pourtray. 
But be it not, I pray, united 

With hyacmth or yew, 
iBmblems, alas ! of friendship slighted, 
Of pure afibclion unrequited. 

And cold indifierence too. 

But let the ofispring bloom beside 

The muse's eglantine, 
Between the lilac's purple pride, 
And one more delicately dyed, 

The firagrant jessamine ; 



For me, in these, the emblem trace 

Of poesy and youth. 
And that inestimable grace 
Which guards the heart, and lights the 

Of modesty and trath. 

The constant myrtle may be near, 

The timid violet too. 
The amaranth to virtue dear, 
And the sweet ross, which all revere. 

Of thee, an emblem true. 
But let no cold Nareistut blocm, 

Dear maid, to blight the rest, 
For ah ! nlf-iove is sure to doom 
Our virtues to an early tomb. 

If cherished ra the breant. 



^ Legend ^ the SuMpukamnah* 
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A LEGEND Of THE S U S QU E H A N N A H. 

[CoBtribiitad to the Boston fiotion.] 



The simsel easts its farewell sheen 

Upon a lovely forest scene: 

The hill-slope shows its tmnk straw^d mmm 

HeapM for the Fallow-blaze; 
Here is the hollow's lap of grass. 

And there the sprouting maize. 
A cluster of low roofs are prest 
Again>t the mountain's leaning breast, 
But each rude porch is clos'd and barr'di 

For tenderest Youth and Age alone 
Are leA those humble roofs to guard, 

Till day resumes his blazing throne. 
Where deepest shade the forest Bings, 

The hunters seek that forest's game. 
Men, tireless as the eagle's wings, 

Of dauntless heart, and iron frame. 

The s&nsei's golden colors fade. 
Creeps o'er the sky Night's dark'ning shade. 
Their pointed tops the cedars rear • 
Against the starlight bright and clear, 
The fire-6y shuts and opes its gleam. 

The cricket chirps — the lizard whirrs, 
And hark ! the panther's distant scream 

Thrills from the mountain's topmost fSrs : 
From the dead hemlock's cavem*d root 
The grey owl sends his dismal hoot. 
And melancholy on the hill 
Whistles the sorrowing whippoorwilU 

What forms are those that crouch and c reap 
Around those roefs of happy sleep t 
The dim light falling from the sky 

Displays the tomahawk and knife i 
Awake ! awake ! within, that lie 

In guardless rest, and arm for strife ! 
In vain— before each lowly porch 
The savage grasps his glaring torch. 
One moment — then the war-whoops swell 

Wild, fierce, terrific, yell on yell 

With blood cold curdling to the heart, 
The mmatto from their slumbers start, 
They wake, to bear the crackling flames 
Climbing around their dwelling-frames. 
To see within the ruddy glare. 
The fierce foe mocking their despair : 
The mother clasps her shrive]iin|f child ' 
And shrieks her anguish Shrill and wild. 
In strangling wreaths the old sire dies, 



They hush the maiden's f^antie eriet> 
And matron gray and yonthftil bride. 
Bum in slow tortures side by side. 

MThat mean thpse doodsof risuig somIm 

That streak the morning's dappled sky f 
Ahs, the ghastly sight that broke 

Upon each hunter's home4tiniM eyei 
A heap t>f smouldering ashes now 
Is strew'd beneath tiie moantain's brow, 
While cinder'd bones and limbs round spfWtA 
In blacken'd firagments teU-the deftd. 

Another sunset's slanting beam 
Glows on a swift and swollen stieanv 
Bearmg along, huge, dark and grim, 
TBe swept wrecks of hs forest bria^ 
' Whilst now and then a giant trunk 

With branching head and high lol-Vd roots. 
Half in the boOing Waters sunk, 

Rocking and dashing, onward shoots | 
In the strong eddies now it twirls • 
Held upright by the giddy whirls, 
Then launch'd again, it forward leaps. 
And down the madden'd conent sweeps. 

Above the rifl, a faiiy isle 

Sits green upon that angry fleod. 
It shines there like a pleasant smae> 

'Mid passion's fiercest mood -. 
In that wild river's sununer flow. 
When nought but ripples murmnr low. 
The otter seeks iu shelving sides, 
In its gnen nooks the nmskrat hides, 
The sheldrake shrouds his splendid phimes 
MTithin iu pools of leafy glooms, 
While shows the marge its fily-robes 
Of oval leaves and golden globes. 

From that sweet isle the chant and shout 
.Upon the soft spring* air, ring oat ; 
The dance hath ceas'd— the sparkling b«wl 
Drowns in its tide each savage soul. 
In their late deed of bk>odiest bate < 
With joyful feast they celebrate. 

Thiek trees are on that islet green, 
And tangled brushwood clothes the scene, 
No verdure yet hath rob'd the sprays. 
The sun and wind their strength have dried. 
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UntQ a ipark migfat wfaelm ia Use 
Tbat fairy islet's forest pride.^ 



Niffat darkly caaie— taB stahrart frames 
To the stream's marge in silefiee drew, 
And every brawny shoulder claims 

lu burthen in a Hgfat canoe. 
fniaX though the floods are sweeping past 
idkedoadt before the whirling blast. 
The hunters quail not lo their rage, 
Thonf^ not of fear their minds engage^ 
But deep revenge on those that shed 
Bneh bitter soirow on their head. 

The barks are lamoh'd— they pteuige and t oss ■ 
Like babbles on the wave are cast — 

B«t strong aims urge their flight acrosa 
They reach the isle at last. 

They listen— loud the ceaseless crash 

With which the rapids onward dash. 

And deep the rumbling steady roar 

With wliioh they plunge seme barrier o'er. 

But on that isle no human soundf 

Breaks the stem stiBness brooding roond. 

At intervals the fitting breeze 

Would draw low sobbings from the trees 

And fltfbHy the tinkling note 

Of the night-swallow by them float ; 

While ceasless greanM the deep-mouth'd frog 

From every marge and slimy log. 

Ezhansted with their oigies, prone 
On earth each savage fi>rm is thrown, 
With Aot a goardian eye to keep 
Its watch above that helpless sleep. 

At narrow spaces round the isle 
Each wary hunter rears his pile; 
Form'd of the leaves and branches east 
Beneath in myriads by the blast. 



The loose dry masses stand mi Ugb^ 
The smitten flints the sparks supply} 
Like lightning dart the kindled gleame^ 
Each pyre a glowing furnace seems, 
And guided by the glare, once more 
The barks are pointed to the shore. 

High towers the synoke in Uack'ning doada 
They veil the dnslering stars like shroudsj 
Through that thick pall glow streaks of red. 
To lipid masses quick they spread, 
Each tree points up, a criBwon q;>ire. 

Beneath fierce rolling surges gleam 
Until a glaring isle of fire 

CrackWs and roars upon the stream. 
Keen ears are listening on the diore 
With vengeful joy to that dread roar, . 
And watchful eyes beholding there 
Those billows tossing in the air. 
Once to their sight a figure came, 
WrappM in a sbieet of clinging flame. 
And with a horrid piercbg scream, 
Plung'd headlong in the dashing stream.. 

Mom glows — ^there is a brooding paD 
Over that islet shrouding all— 
The pigeon from his perch on shore 
His monotone coos o'er and o'er-* 
The thresher in the tamarack 

Calls echo up in varied sound. 
And gliding on his nmway-track 

The shy deer seeks his grazing-ground. 
Tones on the sprays, scents on the wind*,. 
Each thing of Nature, pleasure finds 
In the bright beams— the sweet bla 

Save that black smoking b 
Which seems a spectre of deep 

Amicbt the general smile. 

Albany, N. Y. 



THE COQUETTE— A TRANSLATED SONG. 
(ContrSntted to the Boston Notioa.] 



BY J. T. FIILDS. 



fio, gilded sefpeot ! sting, and smile, 
And charm, and cheat the lying world. 

Which scorns thy power, yet dreads the while 
That haughty Up with passion ewled ! 



Away! there's one who will not bow,«- 
Though feeling mock, and spum control,- 

Hence ! painted idol ! even now 
He tears tUae fanage from hit sooll 



UU lyafMMtf vuu. 
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THE FitBQUBlfT VaSIT- 
[Contributed to tbe BotUm Notion.] 

BT I. m'lillaf, jr. 



' I Tisit,' laid the good Mr C^ to the writer, ' I visit 
almost daily the grave of my beloved wife. I stand by 
the iron gate of the churchjrard and look in upon the spot* 
DOW white with the snows of winter, which holds her 
remains. The snows all untrodden aromid, are' em- 
blems to me of her own purity. In my heart I never 
fail to thank God that he gave me so kind a companion 
for Che long space of forty-three years. Although when 
I lost her I would have given worids, were they in my 
gift, to have retained her hereon earth, yet now when I 
reflect upon her present happiness, 1 would, not fer 
worlds reclaim her from the bright' and better land to 
which she has journeyed.'-^ 

Cold and white the snows are spread 
Dearest ! o'er thy narrow bed- 
But the wmtry hail and rain 
O'er thy dwelling beat in vain. 
In this bleak and frozen ground 
Only thy poor dust is bound — 
Thou art far beyond the skies, 
In the walks of paradise. 
Spotless spirit ! bliss divine 
In that better land is thine. 

Now the shadows and the gloom 
Of the earth and of the tomb 
Once around thy spirit cast 
Have forever firom thee passed. 
And methinks I see thee move 
Thro' those golden gates above. 
In that Heavenly City now 
Shines thy brightly-beaming brow, 
And the crown worn by the Blest 
Closely to that brow is presu 

Bound thee radiant garments flow 
Purer than this gleaming snow. 
Smilhigythou dost join the throng. 
Moving with angelic song 
Thio' the golden courts so fair 
O'er the pearly pavements there ! 
Loud they strike their harps of praise. 
Loud their choral anthems raise. 
Swelling the mekidious hymn 



Of the winged Seiafhim ! 

With the wiM and with the good 
Who have perished since tbe flood, 
PropheU, Priests, and Kings of old. 
Long since crumbled to the mould, 
Martyrs, tortured with the steel. 
Broken on the cross and wfae^. 
Saints of every cUme i(nd age 
Stained by wild barbaric rage. 
Thou dost now in glory meet 
Mingling in communion sweet. 

Dearest ! still methinks I see 
Thy sofl smile cast down to me ! 
Thou dost wave thy angel hand, ' 

Beckoning to the spirit-land. 
Thou dost ever by me keep. 
Watching when I wake or sleep, 
Wafled from immortal streams 
To commingle with my dreams, . 
Mourning o'er me sick or sad. 
And rejoicing with me glad ! 

Qentle pilgrim of the sky ! 
Casting staff and burden by. 
Thou ezchangest life's hard road 
For the presence of thy God. 
But a few more years of Rfe, 
Earthly troubles, toils and strite, 
And this body, freed from pain, 
Will repose with thee again^ 
And this spirit will i^se 
To be with thine in the skies ' 

Dearest! when thou wast mme own, 
Had I wealth— a worid— a throne, 
Wealth, and worid, and throne I'd gave 
To have kept thee from the grave. 
AH I'd give ere now I'd take 
Thee from bliss for my poor sake. 
Cold, and dark, and dull, and dretf 
Must this world to thee appear. 
Full of sorrow, sin, and gloom 
Seen from thy celestial home. 



BIRD OF THE WILDERNESS. 
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1 . Bird of the wil-der-nessj Blith-some and cum-ber-less, 
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Light be thy ma - tin o'er moorland and lea ; EUnblem of hap-pi-ness, Blest ia 




BIBD OF THE WILDERNESS. 




lay and loud, Far on the dow-ny cloud Love gives it en - er - gy, Love gave it birtb— 




Where on thy dew-y wing? Wliere art thou journeying! Thy lay is in hea-ven, thy love is on earth. 




2.-^0'er moor and mountain green, 
O'er fell and fountain sheen, 
O'er the red streamer that heralds the day 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow's rim, 
. Musical cherub^ hie, hie thee away. 



Then when the gloaming comes, 

Low in the heather blooms. 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be j 

Emblem of happiness. 

Blest is thy dwelling place, 
Oh ! to abide in the desert with thee ! 
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dCi^JU^tM's S^^e^k, 



A CITY MARSHAL'S BFEECH. 
[oRioiir^|.«] . 
Authority is mine ! Stand back I say ! 
Gonstablet ! WatehmftB ! Drag thope rogues away. 
Eittg of the Lock-up am I ! and I'll keep 
•I%at place well filled witk cows, to wail and weep. 
Down with those signs ; the HmeB no signs shall have-* 
Our &shion is to smell out, wl^t we crave. 
Watchmen attend! Te blunder-beaded throng, 
If right, by accident, keep mostly wrong. 
Poor pauper pensioners, on public plunder. 
Scramble for fees, above the earth, and under. 
Let eests accumulate. Multiply complaints. 
But touch net one of all our holy saints. 
If they turn sinners, wliy^jou must be win^rs. 
Or you will lose your offices, and chinkers. 
Net small-IVy, and get oar praises too. 
But the big fish will feree a passage through. 
Besides y t^ friends 'tis courteous .to bfst partial, 
A right of office, in a City MarifaaL 
Be busy constables ; and prowl aboi4^ 
Let no man's business 'scape each piling snout, 
So shall you thrive on fees; my boa^t affrd pric|e. 
And I jov^ leader, shall be glorified. 



HEZE humbug; ESQ. 

As. sung l>owii East with luibounded applaus^ by flie late Tuaotheus Tuttle. 



Tb^re was a man, or I'm a liar, 
Whose name was Heze Hmnbug, Esquire, 
He was born, brought up, and settled, at least. 
So I am informed, away Dowji East, 

Fal lis, &c. 
Now Hombog's pockets, like some I know, 
Had more of the ebb than of the flow. 
And tbongfa he had acres of swamp and bog, 
Unless he could sell, he must travel incog, 

Fal la, &e. 
He hit on a scheme— ^twas to raise abreeae 
About the value of Maine pine trees. 
For tbougli his own bogs were bauen in faoifi 
He meant to sell all as a '' Timbec.lVact.'' * 

; FalIa,4M5. 
He .painted his plan, red, blue and green, 
And on it a noble stream was seen ; 
Aod ther^ were the logs all floating down 
Witlufit any cost to the market town, 

Fal la, &c. 
Each acre, he swore if he eeold gaess. 
Would yield ten thousand, more or less) 
Theke waiknothing in Maine, 'twas true thoogn strange. 



/ Tvn^-^Kmg and Cemnh-ymaiL 

Like << Number Six '' on Tffx " Third R^nge,'' 

Mla,«te. 
It^ook, for timber was all the go. 
And only ten pilars per acre — how low ! 
So low, that he said, though bis portion was small. 
He wouldnH " on any lay" part with it all, 

^ Fal la, &e. 

The bargain closM, Hez^pRh a shrug, 
Said, I thlak you will name it for me—" Humbug f 
For the stumpage alone is of wealth a mine, 
At any ratc^ no one will ever re-ptn^. . 

i» Fal la, dec. 

As Humbug took his leave, said he, 
One word of advice— 111 give it firee. 
Should you intend to purchase more, ^ 
lkm\ down with the dust till you explore. 

Fia ll^&e. 
Yonr fortune is made— foi *hougfa 'tb clear - 
You'll hardly " operate " Jiis year } 
Yet shfoold you discover a bog at hand, 
You'U find, when on it, 'tis sittli50 land. 

Fa|la,ice. 
Portiand,Me. N. D. 
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IMAGINATION/ 

A TALE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
BY J. FENNIMORE COOPER. 



CHAPTER IV. 
AKhoiigh Julia spent moft of her time with 
her aunt and conain, opportonitiea for medita- 
tion were not wanting : in the retirement of her 
eloeet she pemsed and re-pemsed the firequent 
letters of her friend. The modesty of Jnlia, or 
rather shame, wonld have prerented her from 
making Anna acquainted with all her feelings, 
but it wonld have been treason to her friendship 
not to have poured out a little of her soul at the 
. feet of Miss Miller. Accordingly, in her letters, 
Julia did not avoid the name of Antonio. She 
mentioned it often, but with womanly delicacy, 
if not with discretion. The seeds of constant 
•association had, unknown to herself, taken deep 
root, and it was not in the power of Anna Mil- 
ler to eradicate impressions which had been &s. 
tened by the example of the aunt, and cherished 
by the society of her cousin. Although deluded, 
weak, and even indiscreet, Julia was not in- 
delicate. Yet enough had escaped her to have 
given any experienced eye an insight into the 
condition of her mind, had Anna chosen te have 
exposed her letters to any one. The danger of 
ineh a correspondence should alone ^ter any 
female from i ts indulgence. Society has brand- 
*Cominiied from page 79. 



ed the mim with scorn who dares abuse the con- 
fidence of 4 woman in thn manner) and the 
dread of indignation of his associates makes it 
an|offence which is rarely committed by the ether 
sex ; but there is no sueh obligation imposed 
on woman, and that frequently ptsses fbr a joke 
which harrows every feeling that is dear to the 
female breast, and violates all that is delicate 
and sensitive in. our nature. Surely, where it is 
necessary, from any adventitous circu^istances, 
to lay the least open in this uMuner, it should 
only be done to those whose characters are con- 
nected with our own, and who feel ridicule, in- 
flicted on us, as disgrace heaped upon them" 
selves. A peculiar evil of these confidential 
firiendships is, that they are most liable to oecur 
when, horn their youth, their victims are the 
least guarded ; and, at the same time, from in- 
constancy, the most liable to change. Happily, 
however, for Julians peace of mind, she foresaw 
no such dangers from her intimacy with Anna, 
and letter and answer passed between them, at 
short intervals, during the remainder of the 
summer. We shall give but one more speci- 
men of each, as they have strong resemblance 
to one another — we shall select two that ^re 
written late in August. 



Imagination. 



" My own anil beloved Julia, — 

*' Tour letters are the only consolation that 
my anxious heart can know in this dreary soli- 
tude. O ! my friend, how would your tiender 
heart bleed did you but know (he least of my 
Bufferings ; but they are all requited by the de- 
lightful anticipation of Park Place. I hope 
your dear aunt has not found it necessary to 
lay down her carrii^ in tho change of the 
times ; write me in your next about it, Anto- 
nio has been here again; and he solicited an au- 
dience with me in private— of course I granted 
it, for friendship hallows all that is done under 
its mantle. It was a moonlight night— mild 
Luna shedding a balmy light on the surround- 
ing objects, and, if possible, rendering my heart in^ wrote as follows 
more sensitive than ever. One soUtary glimmer- «« My beloved Anna, 
ing star showed, by its paly quiverings, the im- 
press of evening, while not a eloud obeeured the 
vast firmament of the heaven. On such an 
evening Antonio could do nothing but converse 
of my absent friends; he dwelt on the inde- 



toyonr dear, good aunt, and believe me your 
own true friend, Anvi.. 

At length Julia thoilght she had made the 
discovery of Anna's reason for her evident de- 
sire to spend the winter in town — ^like herself, 
her friend had become the victim of the soft 
passion, and fh>m that moment Julia determin- 
ed that Katherine Emmerson must seek another 
residence, in order that Anna might breathe 
love's atmosphere. How much a desire to see 
Antonio governed this decision, we cannot say, 
but we are certain that, if in the least, Julia 
was herself ignorant of the power. With her, 
it seemed to be the result of pure, disinterested, 
and confiding firiendship. In answer, our hero- 



*' Tour kind, consolatory letters are certainly 
the solace of my lifb. Ah ! Anna, I have long 
thought that some important secret lay heavy 
at your heart. The incohereney of your letters, 
and certain things too trifling to mention, had 



scribable grace of your person, the lustre of made me suspicious that some unusual calam- 

your eye, and the vermilion of your lips, until ity had be^len you. You do not mention who 

exhausted language could furnish no more epi- Regulus is. I am burning with curiosity to 

thets of rapture; then the transition to your know; although I doubt not that he is every 

mind was natural and easy; and it was while way worthy oC your choice. 



listening to his honied accents that I thought my 
Julia herself was talking. 

"»oA asthedevs from heaven desoead, his geaUe 
aeeeats feU." 

" Ah, Julia ! nothing but a strong preposses- 



**I have in vain run over in my mind every 
young man that we know, but not one of them, 
that I can find, has any of the qualities of a 
hero. Do relieve my curiosity in^four next, and 
I may have it in my power to write you sem«- 
thing of his movements. O ! Anna, why will 



sion, and my fHendship for you, could remove you dwell on the name of Antonio— 1 am suro 
the dangef of such a scene. Yes ! firiend of my I ought not to listen as I do to what he says- 
heart, I must acknowledge my weakness.— and when we meet, I am af^d that he will not 
There is a yeuth in New York, who has long find all the attractions which your too partial 
been master of my too sensitive heart, and with- friendship has portrayed. If he should be thus 
out him life will be a burden. Cruel fate di- disappointed. Oh ! Anna— Anna— what would 
vides us now, but when invited by your aunt to become of your friend — ^but I will not dwell on 
Park Place, O, rapture unutterable ! I shall the horrid idea. Charles Weston is yet here, 
.be near my Regulus. This, surely, is all that *^^ Katherine Emmerson too: so that but for 
ean be wanting to stimulate my Julia to get the the thoughts of my absent Anna, and perhaps a 
invitation firom her aunt. Antonio says that if little nneasiness on the subject of Antonio, I 
I go to the city this Fall, he will hover near me <niffbt be perfectly happy. Ton know how good 
on the road to gnard the friend of Julia ; and ^^^ friendly Katherine is, and really Charles 
that he will eagerly avail himself of my presence ^^^' ^ '° ^'^ power to please. If he were only 
to seek her society. I am called ttom my de- ^ kittle more heroical he would be a charming 
lightfol occupation by one of my troublesome Toungman : for although he is net very hand- 
sisters, who wishes me to assist her in some trifle ■^™^> ^ ^^^*^ think you notice it in the least 
or other. Blake my moat profound lesneets ^^^° 7^^ '^^ intimate with him. Poor Charles, 



iikagim^an^ 
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hit wai tetriblj mortified about the flaah of 
lightning — ^but then all are not brave alike. — 
Adien, my Anna-^^and if joa do convene more 
with a certain penon abb«t) jom. know whom, 
let it be with diaoretion, or jon may raise ec* 
pectations she will not equal. Tour ewn 

Julia." 
<( P. 8. I bad almoft fbrgotten to aay that 
aunt hai promiaed me that I can ask jou to at^y 
with OS, if; after the 90th September, I wish it, 
M yon may be sure that I will. Aunt keeps her 
carriage yet, and I hope wili never want it in 
her old age." 

About the time this letter was written. Miss 
fimmerson made both her nieces acquainted 
with the promised object that was to give them 
the agreeable surprise ~ she liad long contem- 
plated going to see <<the Falls," and she now in- 
tended putting her plan in execution, Kathcr 
rine was herself pressed to make oxie of the 
party, but the young lady, at the same time 
she owned her wish to see this fkr-fkmed cata- 
ract, declined the offer firmly, but gratefVilly, 
on account of her desire to spend the remaining 
time with her fkther and mother, before they 
went to the South. Charles Weston looked 
ftom Katberine to Jiklia during this dialogue, 
and for an instant was at a loss to know which 
lie thought the handsomest of the cousins. But 
Julia entered into the feelings of the other so 
quickly, and so graeefVilly offered to give up the 
jejiney, in. order that Miss Emmerson might 
continue with her brother, that, aided by her 
superior beauty, she triumphed. It was evident 
that the consideration for her niece was a strong 
inducement with the aunt for making the jour- 
ney, and the contest became as disinterested as 
it was pleasing to the auditors. But the au- 
thority of Miss Emmerson prevailed, and 
Charles was instantly enlisted as their escort for 
the journey. Julia never looked more beautif\il 
or amiable than during this short controversy. 
K had been mentioned by the aunt that she 
should take the house of Mr. Miller in her road, 
and the information excited an emotion that 
brought all her lustre to her eyes, and bloom to 
her cheeks. Charles thought it was a burst of 
generous friendship, and admired the self-denial 
with which she urged her aunt to relinquish 
the idea. But Julia was constitutiona)ly gene- 



reus) and it was the excess of the quality that 
made her enthusiastic and visionary. If she 
did not deserve all of Charles's admiration, she 
was entitled to no small share of it. 

As soon as the question was determined in 
favor of going, Miss Emmerson and Katherine 
withdrew, leaving Charles alone with the hero- 
ine of our tale. Under the age of five-and. 
twenty, men commonly act at the instigation of 
sudden impulse, and young Weston was not yet 
twen^-one. He had long admired Julia for 
her beauty and good feelings ; he did not see one 
half of her folly, and he knew all her worth ; 
her enthusiastic friendship for Miss Miller was 
forgotten;' even her mirth at his own want of he- 
roism had at the moment escaped his memory — 
and the power of the young lady over him 
was never greater. 

*' How admirable in you, Julia," he said, seat- 
ing himself by her side, ** to urge what was 
against your own wishes, in order to oblige 
your aunt !" 

<< Do you think so, Charles ?" said the other 
simply ; ** but you see I urged it feebly, for I did 
not prevail." 

'* No, for you mistook your aunt's wishes^ it 
seems: she desires to go — ^but then all the 
lowliness of the act was yours." 

At the word loveliness, Julia raised her eyes 
to htis face with a slight blush— it was new lan- 
guage for Charles Weston to use, and it was 
just suited to her fbelings. After a moment's 
pause, however, she replied — 

**Touuse strong language, cousin Charles, 
such as is unusual for you." 

*<Julia, although I may not often have ex- 
pressed it, I have long thought you to be very 
lovely!" exclaimed the young man, borne 
away with his ardor at the moment. 

" Upon my word, Charles, you improve," 
said Julia, blushing yet more deeply, and, if 
possible, looking still handsomer than before. 

" Julian-Miss Warren— you tear ray secret 
firom me before ite time — I love you, Julia^ and 
wouljd wish to make you my wife." 

This was certainly y9Tj plain English, nor 
did Julia misunderstand a syllable of what he 
said — but it was entirely new and une^ected 
to her; she had lived witli Charles Weston 
with the confidence of a kinswoman, but had 
never dreamt of him as a lover. Indeed, she 
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saw nothing in him that looked like a being to 
excite or to entertain sueh a passion ; and al- 
though from the moment of his declaration she 
began insensibly' to think di£5srentlj of him, 
nothing was &rther firom her mind than to re- 
turn his offered auction. But then the oppor- 
tunity of making a sacrifice to her secret love 
was glorious, and her frankness forbad her to 
conceal the truth. Indeed, what better waj 
was there to destroy the unhappy pasiiien of 
Charles, than to convince him of its hopeless- 
ness? These thoughts flashed through her 
mind with the rapidity of lightning'^-and trem- 
bling with the agitation and novelty of her sit- 
uation, she answered in a low voice — ; 

*< That, Charles, can never be." 

"Why never, Julia?*' cried the youth, giving 
way at once to Ids long-suppressed feelings— 
"why never? Try me, prove me! there is 
nothing I will not do to gain your love." 

O ! how seductive to a female is the first 
declaration of attachment, especially when 
urged by youth and merit ! — it assails her heart 
in the most vulnerable part, and if it be not 
fortified unusually well, seldom ikils of success. 
Happily for Julia, the image of Antonio present- 
ed itself to save her firom infidelity to her eld 
attachment, and she replied — 

" Ton are kdnd and good, Charles, and I es- 
teem you highly — but ask no more, I b*g of 
you. 

" Why, if yon grant me this, why forbid me 
to hope for more ?" said the youth eagerly, and 
looking really handsome^ 

Julia hesitated a moment, and let her dark 
9jtB fidl befi>fe his ardent gaze, at a loss what 
to say— but the fiice of Apollo in the imperial 
uniform interposed to save her. 

"I owe it to your candor, Mr Weston, to 
own my weakness — " she said and hesitated. 

"€ro ot^'SuUa — ^my Julia," said Chaiies, in 
an uimsually soft voice > kill me at onoe, or bid 
meUve!" 

Agtttk «^ia paused, and again she looked on 
her companion with kinder eyes than usual — 
when she felt the picture which lay next her 
heart, and proceeded — 

"Tes, Mr Weston, this heart, this foolish, 
weak heart is no longer my own." 

"How!" exclaimed Charles, in astonish- 



ment, ^< and have 1 then « rivai, and a siioeeii' 
iul one too t" ' 

" Tou have," said Juliaj burying her feee hi 
her hands to oonceal ber blushes. " But, Mr. 
Weston, on your generosity I depend for se« 
orecy— be as generous aa myself." 

" Tea— -yes*— I will conceal my misery from 
others," cried Chadest springing on his feet 
and rushing firom the room ; " would to €rod I 
could eonceal it firom myself!" 

Julia was sensibly touched with his distress^ 
and fer an instant there was some regret rain^ 
gled with self-satisfection at her own candor— > 
but then the delightful reflection soon present- 
ed itself of the gratitude of AntoOio when he 
should learn her generous oonduct, and her self- 
denial in fevor of a man whom she had as yet 
never seen. At the same time she was resolute- 
ly determined never to mention the occurrenoe 
herself— not even tp her Anna. 

Miss Emmersen was enabled to discover some 
secret uneasiness between Charles and Julia, 
althoagh-she was by no means able te penetrate 
the secret. The good aunt bad long anxious- 
ly wished fer such a declaration aa had been 
made to her nie9e,and it was one of the last of 
her apprehensions that it would not have been 
fevorably received. Of simple and plain habits 
herself. Miss Emmerson was bat little veraed 
in the human heart > she thought that Julia 
was evidently happy and pleased with her 
young kinsman, and whe considered him in 
every respect a most eligible connexion for her 
charge: their joint fortunes would make an 
ample estate, and they were alike afl^tionate 
and good-tempered— what mere could be want- 
ing? Nothing, however, passed in the fhture 
intercourse of the young couple to betray their 
secrets, and Miss Emmerson soo|i forgot her 
surmises. Charles was much hurt at Julia's 
avowal, and had in vain puzaled his brains to 
discover who. ^s rival could be. No young 
man that wa4.in the ')ei^so he thought) fuit- 
able to his mistress, visitJ^J^r, and he gave up 
his conjectures in despair of discovering this 
unknown lover, until accident or design should 
draw him into nbtiee. Little did he suqpect 
the truth. On the other hand, Julia spent her 
secret hours in the delightful eonseiousness of 
now having done something that rendeied her* 



Wortliy#r Antonio, with occa«oiial i«gret that the wind, fbr thoooat of Antonio Jnlia had 
^•waa compeltodby delicacy andlovetorcftui. so lon|r aatwciated the ideaof her hero with th« 
Charle. bo hastily ^ she had done. image in herbo.on^ that she had given it peT 

Very soon aflefthirembttrassingexplanation, feet identity 5 bat on more matnre reflection 
Julia received a letter from her firien^ that was she was convinced of her error : he wonld oomJ 

disguised, Anna had told her, and had ordered 
his serrantshome; wh^re that home was, Ju- 
lia was left in ignorance— bu^ she fervently 
hoped, not far removed from her beloved aunt. 
The idea of a separation from this affection- 

ate relatire, who had proved a mother to her in 

was. After a vast deal of musing, she remem- infkncy, gave great pain to her best feelings; 
bered that Anna wto absent from sshool without and Julia again intemaUy prayed that the resi- 
leave one evening, and had returned alone with ^nce of Antonio might not be fhr distant.— 
a young man who was unknown to the mistress. What the disguise of her lover would be, Julia 
This incident was said, by some, to have com- could not imagine— probably, that of a wander- 
plotod her education rafher within the usual infk*rp«r: but then she rembered that there were 
time. Julia had herself thought her friend in- no harpers in America, and the very singularity 



in no way distinguishable from the rest, except 
that it contained the real name of Regulus, 
which she declared to be Henry I*redericlc St. 
Albans. If Charles was at a loss to discover 
Julia's hidden lore, Julia herself was equally 
uncertain I^ow to know who this Mr. St. Albans 



discreet, but, on the whole, hardly treated— and 
they left- the school together. This must have 
been Mr. St. Albans, and Anna stood frilly ex- 
culpated in her eyes. The letter also announ- 
ced the flattering fact that Antonio had already 
left the country, ordering his servants and 
horses heme, and that he had gone to New York 
with the intention of hovering around Julia, in 
a mask, that she could not possibly remoye du- 
ring the dangers of their expected journey. — 
Anna acknowledged that she had betrayed An- 
tonio's secret, but pleaded her duty to her friend 
in justification. She did not think Julia would 
be able to penetrate his disguise, as he had de 



might befray his secret. Music is the *«food o£ 
love,'* and Julia fancied for a moment that An- 
tonio might appear as an itinerant organist— but 
it was only for a moment; fbr as soon as she 
figured to herself that Apollo form, bending 
under the awkward load of a music grinder, she 
turned in disgust from the picture. His taste, 
thought Julia, wUl pretest me from such a sight 
—she might have added, his convttiience too. 

Various disguises presented Uiemselves to our 
heroine, until, on a view of Uie whole subject, 
she concluded that Antonio would not appear 
as a musician at all, but in some capacity in 
which he might continue unsuspected, near her 



•r« «WH7 wv |»vuvM«Mw uMM ui0||ui0v, OS uc uoQ tto- ~^ — ft"* wv«*w«»«y tuuiupecieu, nearner 

dared his intentions so to conceal himself by P^'*^^ An<l esecnte bis prcgect of shielding her 



paint and artifice, as to be able to escape de 
taction. 

Here was a new source of pleasifre to our he- 
nine : Antonio was already on the wing for the 
citf, perhaps arrired-^nay, might hare seen 
her, might even now be within a short distance 



from Uie dangers of travelling. It was tiien 
only as a servant that he could appear, and, af- 
ter mature reflection, Julia confidenUy expect- 
•d to see him in the character of acoaohman. 

WUling to spare her own losses, Bliss Em- 
merson had already sent to the city for the 
keeper ofa livery-stable, to come and contract 



of tiie summer house where she was sitting at Jtl . ^'^^-^We, to come and contract 
thetime, and watching her movements. As ^^^ ^^' ^<>"^^^i»« ^aniage, to epnvey her 

to Uie Falls of Niagara. The ma#wne, and it 



this idea suggested itself, Julia started, and un 
consciously ananging" her hair, by bringing for< 
ward a neglected curl, moved with trembling 
stejta towards the dwelling. At each turn of 
the walk, our heroine threw a timid eye around 
in quest of an unknown figure, and more than 
once fimoied she saw the face of the god of music 
peering at her fW>m the friendly coyert of her 
aunt's shrubbery; and twice she mistook the light 
green of a neighboring com>field, waving in 



is no wonder that Julia, under her Impressions, 
choose to be present at the C(myersationr 

"Well then," said Miss Emmerson to the man, 
"I will pay you your price, but^^du must furnish 
me with good horses to meet me at Albany — 
remember that I take all the useless expense be- 
tween the two cities, that 1 may know whom it 
iri deal wiUi." 

" Miss Emmerson ought to know me pretty 
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gaid the mftn; **I have drif- Julia had heard eaoagh — for oz the had snb* 



w«nhy%hi8tiifte 

en her enough, I think.** 

»* And a driver,'* continued the lady, muiiit;, 
i^ho am I to hitte for a driver?** Here Julia 
beeame all attention, tremblinj and blu^in^ 
with appreheneion. 

«*0, a driver!** cried the hoTie-dealer ; "I 
have got you an excellent driver, one of the first 
chop in the city.** 

Although these were not the terms that our 
heroine would have used herself in speaking of 
this personage, yet she thought they plainly in- 
dicated his superiority, and she wtdted in fever- 
ish -suspense to hear more. 

" He must be steady, and civilj and sober, and 
expert, and tender hearted,'* said Miss Emmfer- 
Bon, who thought of any thing but a hero in dis- 
guise. 

«c Yea — yes — yes — ^yes — ^yes,** replied the sta* 
ble-keeper, nodding his head and speaking at 
each requisite, " he is all that, I can engage to 
Miss Emmerson.** 

«« And his eyesight must be good,** continued 
the lady, deeply intent on providing well for 
her journey ; "We may ride late in the evening, 
and it is particularly requisite tiiat he should have 
good eyes." 

(( Yes — yes, ma'am,** said the man, in a littie 
embarassmentthat did not escape Julia ; "he has 
as good an eye as any man in America.** 

•( Of what age is he >** asked Miss Emmer- 
Bon. 

"About fifty," replied the man, 'thinking 
years would be a recommendation. 

" Fifty ! " exclaimed Julia, in a tone of disap- 
pointment. 

"*Tistoo old," said Miss Emmersonj "he 
should be able to undergo fatigue." 

«t Well I may be mistaken. O, he can't be 
more than forty, of thirty,*' continued the man, 
watching the countenence of Julia ', "he is a 
man that looks much older than be is.'* 

" Is he strong and aative ?" 

<« I guess he is — he's as strong as an ox, and 
active as a eat," said the other, determined he 
should pass. 

" Well, then," said the aunty in her satisfied 
way, "let every thing be ready for us in Albany 
by next Tuesday. We shall leave home on 
Monday." 

The man withdrew. 



Btituted Hercules, and for cat, she read the fea^ 
thered Mercury. ♦ 



CHAPTER V. 

The long expected Monday at length arrived, 
and Miss Emmerson and Julia, taking an affec* 
tionate leave of their relatives in the city, went 
on board the ste&mbeat under the protection of 
Charles Weston. 

Here a new seene indeed opened for our hero- 
ine ; for some time she even forgot to look round 
her in the throng in quest of Antonio. As the 
boat glided along the stream, she stood leaning 
on one arm of Charles, while Miss Emmerson 
held the other, in delighted gaze at the objects, 
which they had scarcely distinguished before 
they were passed. 

" See, dear Charles," cried Julia, in a burst of 
what she would call natural feeling— 'Hhere is 
our house — here the summer house, and there 
the littie arbour where you read to us last week, 
Scott's new novel^how delightful ! every thing 
now seems and feels like home.** 

" Would it were a home for us all,** said 
Charles, genUy pressing her arm in his own, 
and speaking only to Se heard by Julia, *'tfaen 
should I be happy indeed." 

Julia thought no mere of Antonio ; but while 
her delighted eye rested on the well-known 
scenes around their house, and she stood in the 
world, for the first time, leaning en Charies, she 
thought him even nearer than their intimacy 
and consanguinity made them. But the boat 
was fomous for her sp^fd, and the house, garden, 
and every thing Juttakfiew, were soon out of 
sight, and she, by accident, touching the picture 
which she had encased in an old gold setting ol 
her mother's, and lodged in her bosom, was bn- 
mediately restored to her former sense of things. 
Then her eye glaneed rapidly round the boat, 
but discovering no fiice which in the least re- 
sembled disguise, she abandoned the expecta- 
tion of meeting her lover before they reached 
Albany. Her beauty drew many an eye on her, 
however, and catching the steady and admiring 
gaze of one or two of the gentiemen, Julia's 
heart beat, and her face waa covered with 
blushes. She was by no means sure that Anto- 
nio would appear as a coachman— this waa 
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nierel/t iii|fgesfioiiofher own; and ttie idea 
that he might posaiblj be one of the gazera^ 
corered her with confuiion : her bluahea drew 
itill n^ore admiration and attention upon her; 
and we cannot say what might hare been the 
result of her fascinations, had not Charles at this 
instant approached them, and pointing to a sloop 
thej were passing at the time, exclaimed, — 

**See, madam, — see, Julia — there is our tray- 
ef ling equipage on board that sloop, going ap to 
«neet us at Albany," 

Our heroine looked as dircted, and saw a yes- 
sel moving with tolerable rapidity up the river, 
within a short distance from them. On its deck 
were a travelling carriage and a pair of horses, 
and by the latter stood a man who, by the whip 
in h\» hand, was evidently the driver. His sta- 
ture was tall and athletic ; his complexion dark 
near to blaekness ; his fiuse was buried in whis- 
kers ', and his employer had spoken the tmth 
when he said he luMTas good an eye as any man 
in America — ^it was large, Uaek, and might be 
peircing. ' But then he had but one— «t least the 
place wheve the other ought to be, was covered 
by an enonnons patoh of green silk. This, then, 
was Antonio. It is true he did not resemble 
Apollo, but his disguise altered him so that it 
was difficult to determine. As they moved 
slowly by the vessel, the driver veeognieed 
Charles, having had an intetview wi4Wwi- the 
day before, and saluted him with « low hew — 
his salutation was noticed by the young man, 
who slightly touched his hat, and gave him, a &> 
millkr nod in return. Julia, unconsoiously, bent 
bar body and felt her cheeks glow with confb- 
sion as she rose again. 

She eomld not milster resolution to raise 
her eyes towards the sloop, but by a kind of in* 
stinctive coquetry dragged her companion to 
the other side of the boat. As soon as she ww 
able to recover her composure, Julia revolved in 
her mind the scene which had Just oeenied. She- 
had just seen A^^tonio— every thing about him 
equalled her expectations— even at the distance, 
she had easily discerned the noble digni^ of 
his manners^-his eye gave assurance of his 
conscious worth— his- very attitude was that of 
n gentleman. Not lo know him for a man of 
birth, of education and of fortune, Julia felt to 
her would be impossible ; and she trembled lest 
others, as discerning as herself, should, diseover 



his disgniee, and she in oonsequenoebe covered 
with confusion. She earnestly hoped his incog 
would ever remain unknown, for her delicacy 
shrunk from the publicity and notoriety whick 
would then attend his attachment It was cer* 
tainly delightful to be loved, and so love<t— to 
be attended, and so attended; but the heart of 
Julia was too unpractised to relish the laugh and 
observations of a malignant world. **No, my 
Antonioi*' she breathed internally, «>hover 
around me, shield me fippm impending, dangers, 
delight me with your presenceiand enchant me 
with your eye; but claim me in the guise of a gen- 
tleman and a hero, that no envious tongue may 
probe the secrets of our love, nor any proftne 
scoffer ridicule those sensitive pleasures that he 
is top unsentimental to enjoy." 

With theee^ aad similar thoughts, did Jtdin. 
oeenpy herself, until Charles' pointed out to her 
the mi^estio entrance to the Highlands. Our 
heroine, who was truly alive to all the charms of 
nature, gazed with rapture as the boat 
plunged between the meantains on either hand, 
and turned a wishfVil gase down the river, in 
the vain h(^ that Antonio might, at the same 
moment, be enjoying the scene, — but the slug- 
gish sloop was now far behind, and the eye of 
Antonio, bright as it was, could not pierce the 
distance. Julia, felt rather relieved than other- 
wise, when the vessel which contained her hero 
was hid from view by a mountain that they don- 
bled. Her feelings were much like those of a girl 
who had long anxiously waited the declaration of 
a ftvored yonth^ had received- it, and acknowl- 
edged her own partiality. She felt all the assur- 
ance of her 0Qnquest,and wonld«gladly,for a time, 
avoid the shame of her own acknowledgment. 
The passage up the Hudson flimiriies in itself so 
much to charm the eye of a novicO) that none, 
but one under the extraordinary eirourastances 
of onr heroine, 001^ have beheld the beauties 
of the river wkmomd. If J nlia did not experi- 
ence quite as much rapture in the journey as 
shehad anticipcted, she attributed it to the re- 
markably delicate eitnatien she was in with her 
lover, «nd possibly to a dread of his being de- 
tected. An offioer of hi* rank and reputation 
must be weU known^ thooght she, and he may 
meet with acquaintances every where. How- 
ever, by the attention of Charles, she passed 
the day with a very toleraMe proportion of 
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plfumre. Their urriTal at Albany was nndii- 
tm^nislied bj any remarkable event, though 
Jtilia leoked in Tain through the darkneas of 
the night, in quest of the fertile meadowa and 
desert islands which Anna had mentioned in 
her letters. Even the rirer seemed straight and 
uninteresting. But Julia was tired — it was 
night— and Antonio was absent. 

The following morning Miss Emmerson and 
her niece, attended by Charles^took a walk te ex- 
amine the beauties of Albany. It did not strike 
our heroine as being 00 picturesque as it had her 
friend; still it had norelty, and that lent it mar 
ny charms it might hare wanted on a more in- 
timate acquaintance. Their forenoon, however, 
exhausted the beauties of this charming town, 
and they had returned to the inn, and the ladies 
were sitting in rather a listless state when 
Charles entered the room with a look of plear 
sure and cried, **he is here." 

**Who !" exckimed Julia, starting, and tremb- 
ling like an aspen. 

«(He!— Tony,'', said Charles, in reply. 

Julia was unable to 'say any, more; but lier 
aunt,without noticing her agitation, said mildly, 
»*And who is Tony ?" 

**Why Anthony, the driver — ^he is here and 
wishes to see you." 

*<Show him up, Charles, and let us learn 
when he will be ready to go en." 

This was an awfU moment to JuGa — she was 
on the eve of being confronted, in a room, for 
the first time,with the man on whom she felt her 
happiness or misery must depend. Although she 
knew the vast importance to her of her good 
looks at such a moment, she looked unusually ill 
— she was pale from apprehension, and awkward 
and ungraeefhl from her agitation. She would 
have given the world to have got out of the 
room, but this was impossible — there was but 
one door, and through that he must some. She 
had just concluded that it was better to remain 
in her chair than incur the risk of fainting in the 
passage, when he entered, preceded by Charles. 
His upper, and part of his lower lip, were clean 
shaved; a small part of one cheek and his nose 
were to be seen; all therost of his face was cev- 
eied with hair, or hid under the patch. An 
enormous colored handkerchief was tied, in a 
particular manner, round his neck , and his ooat, 
made of plain materials, and somewhat tarnish- 



ed with service, Was buttoned as close to hit 
throat as the handkerchief would allow. In 
short, his whole attire was that of a common dri- 
ver of aback carriage; and no one who had not 
previously received an intimation tiiat his cha^ 
racter was different from his appearance, weuld 
at all have suspected the deeeptien. 

<(Tour name is Anthony!" said Miss Emmer- 
son, as he bowed te herewith due deference. 

<«Tes, ma'am, Anthonj^-Tony Sondford,' 
was the reply-— it was uttered in a vulgar nasal 
tone, that Jutia instantly perceived was coun- 
terfeited: but Miss Emmerson, with perfect in. 
nodency, proceeded in her inquiries 

<*Are your horses , gentle and good, T<my?*' 
adopting the fcmilJM' nomenclature that seemed 
most to his fency. 

: *<As gentle as e'er lady in the land," said To- 
ny, turning his large black eye round the roem, 
and letting it dwell a moment on the beantifhl 
fkee of Julia-^r heart throbbed with tmmultn 
ous emotion at the first sound of his voice, and 
she was highly amused at the mgenuity he had 
displayed, in paying a characteristic compliment 
te her gentleness in this clandestine inanner : if 
he preserve his incognito so ingeniously he 
will igiever be detected, thought Julia, and all 
will be well. 

<*And the carriage," continued Miss Emmer- 
son, <*is it fit to carry us '" 

*'I can't say how fit it may be to carry sach 
ladies as you be, but it is as good a carriage as 
runs out of York." 

Here was another delvcaie compliment, 
thought Julia, and so artfully concealed under 
brutal indifference, that it nearly deceived ev^fi 
herself. 

"When will you be ready to start?" asked 
Miss Emmerson. 

" This moment," was the prompt reply—" we 
can easily reach Bchenectady by sun-down." 

Here Julia saw the decision and promptitade 
of a soldier used to marches and movements, 
besides an eager desire te remove her from the 
bustle of a large town and thoroughfiue, to a re- 
tirement where she would be more particularly 
under his protection. Miss Emmerson, on the 
other hand, saw nothing but the anxiety ef a 
carefW hireling, willing to promote the inteKst 
of his master, who was to be paid for his convey- 
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Ante by the job— -so differently do sixty and six- 
teen judnfe the same actions! At all events, the 
offer was accepted, and the man ordered to se- 
cure the baggafre, and prepare for their imme- 
diate departure. 

" Whj don't you help Antonio on with the 
WiT^^t Charles ?" said Julia, as she stood lopk- 
ing at the driver tottering under the weight of 
the trunks. Charles stared a moment with sur- 
prise — the name created no aatonishment, but 
the request did. Julia had a habit of «oflening 
names^that were rather harsh in themselves, to 
which he was accustomed. Peter she called 
Pierre; Robert was Rubert; and her aunt's black 
footman Timothy, she had des gnated as Timo- 
theus: but it was not usual for ladies to request 
gentlemen to perform menial oi&ces — until, re- 
collecting that Julia had expressed unosual so^ 
licitude conoerning a dressing-box that contained 
Anna's letter; he at onee supposed it was to that 
she Wished him to attend. Charles left the 
room and superintended the whole arrangements, 
when once enlisted. Julia now ielt that eveiy 
- doubt of the identity of her lever with this 
coachman was removed. He had ingeniously 
adopted the name of Anthony, as resembling in 
eound the one she had herself given him in her 
letters. This he undoubtedly had learnt from 
Anna — and then Sandford was very much like 
Stanley — his patch, his dross, his air — every- 
thing abont hjm united to confirm her impres- 
sions ; and Julia, at the same time she resolved 
to conduct herself towards him in their journey 
with a proper feminine reserve, thought she 
could do no less to a man who submitted to so 
much to serve her, than to sufl^r him to perceive 
that she was net entirely insensible to the obli- 
gation. 

Our heroine could not butadhiire the knowing 
manner with whioh Antonio took his seat on the 
carriage, and the dexterity he discovered in the 
management of his horses— this was an infalli- 
ble evidence of his acqnaint|ince with the ani- 
mals, and a sure sign that l^e was the master of 
many, and had long been accustomed to their 
eerrice. Perhaps, thought Julia, he has been 
an officer of cavalry. 

In the constant excitement produced by her 
situation, Julia could not enter into all the feel- 
ings described by her friend, during the ride to 
Schetieetady. Its beauties might be melancholy. 



but could she be melancholy, and Antonio so near. 
The pines might be silvery and lofly, but the 
preud stature ef majestic man, eclipsed in her 
eyes all their beauties. Not so Charles. He 
early began to lavish his abuse on the sterile 
grounds they passed, and gave any thing but 
encomiums on the smoothness of the Toad they 
were travelling. In the latter particular, even 
the quiet spirit of Miss Emmerson joined him, 
and Julia hers elf was occasienally made sensible 
that she was not reposing on **abed of roses." 

*'Do I drive too fast for the ladies?" asked 
Antonio, on hearing a slight complaint, and a 
faint scream in the ssfl voice of Julia. O, 

bow considerate be is ! thought our heix>ine 

how tender! — without his care I should cer- 
tainly have been killed in this place. It was 
expected that as she had complained, she 
would answer ; and aiUr a moment employed in 
rallying her senses for the undertaking, she re- 
plied in a voice of breathing melody — 
"O ! no, Antonio, you are very considerate.' 
For a world Julia could not have said more ; 
and Miss Emmertfon thought that she had said 
quite as much as the occasion re.quired; but 
Misa^ Emmerson, it will be remembered, suppo- 
sed their driver to be Anthony Sandford. The 
hero, himself, on hearing such a gentle voice 
BO sofUy replying to his question, could not re- 
frain from turning bis face into theearriage, and 
Julia feh her own eyes lower before his earnest 
gaze, while her cheeks burned with the blushes 
that suffused them. But the look spoke vol- 
umes ; — he understands my "Antonio," thought 
Julia, and perceives that, to me, he is no longer 
unknown. That expressive glance has opened 
between us a communication that will cease 
but with our lives. Julia now enjoyed, for the 
remainder of their journey to Mr. Miller's, one 
of the greatest pleasures of love — unsuspected 
by others, she could hold communion with him 
who had her heart, by the eyes, and a thousand 
tender and nameless little offices which give in- 
interest to affection, and zest to passion. 

They had now got halfway between the two 
cities, and Charles took a seat by the side of 
the driver, with the intention, as he expressed 
himself, of stretching his legs : the carriage was 
open and light, so that all the figures of the two 
young men could be seen by the ladies, as well 
as their conversation heard. Charles never ap- 
peared to less advantage in bis person, thought 
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Jalia, than bow, seated bj ike side of t&e noble 
and manlj Antonio. The fignris of Charles was 
light, and by no means without graee ; yet it did 
not strike the &ncy of our heroine as so fit to 
shield and support her through life as the more 
robust persen of his companion. Julia herself 
was, in form, the counterpart of her mind — she 
was light, airy, and beautifully softened in all 
her outlines. It was impossible to mistake her 
for any thing but a lady, and one of the gentlest 
passions and sentiments. She felt her own 
weakness, and would repose it on the manly 
strength of Antonfo. 

** Which do you eall the best of your horses?*' 
asked Charles, as soon as >he had got himself 
comfortably seated. 

"The off—both are true as steel," was the Ja^ 
conic reply. 

The~ comparison was new to Julia, and it 
eridently denoted a mind accustomed to the 
contemplation of arms. 

"How long hare you followed the business of 
a drirer, Tony ?" said Charles, in the careless 
manner of a gentleman, when ke wfthes to in- 
troduce familiarity with an infbrlor by seeming 
to take an interest in the other's affiurs. 

Julia, felt indignant at the fVeedom of his 
manner, and particularly at the epithet of "To- 
ny" — ^yet her lorer did not in the least regard 
either — or rather his manner exhibited no symp* 
toms of displeasure ;— he has made up his mind, 
tenght JvQia, to support his disguise, and it is 
best for ns both that he should 

"Erer sinee I was sixteen I faara been used 
to horses," was the reply of Antonio to the ques* 
tion of Charles ; — Julia smiled at the ambiguity 
of the answer, and was confirmed in her im- 
pression that he had left college at that age to 
serve in the cavalry. 

"You must understand them well by this 
time," continued Charles, glancing his eye at 
his companion as if to judge of his years— :" You 
must be forty;"— Julia fidgeted a little at this 
guess of Charles, but soon satisfied herself with 
the reflection thai his disguise contributed to 
the error. 

"My age is rery deceiving," said the man-— «<I 
have seen great hardships in my time, both of 
body and mind." 

Here ^ulia eould scarcely breathe through 
anxiety. Every syllable that he uttered was 
devoured with eager euriesity by the enamored 



giri— he kitew that she was a listener, and thai 
she understood his disguise; and doubtless 
meant, in that indirect manner, to acquaint her 
with the incidente of hisiifb. It was clear that 
he indicated his age to be less than what his 
appearance would have led her to believe—his 
sufierings, his cruel sufibrings, had changed 
him. 

"The lifb of a coachman is not hard," said 
Charles. 

"No, sir, far firora it— but I have not been a 
coachman all my life." 

Nothing could be plainer than this— it was a 
direct assertion of his degradation by the busi- 
ness in whieh he was then engaged. 

"In what manner did you lose your eye, 
Toney," said Charles, in a tone of sympathy 
that Julia blessed him for in her heart, akhougfa 
she knew that the member was uninjured, and 
only hidden to finror his disguise. Antonio 
hesiteted a little in his answer, and stammeredl 
while giving it;— "It was in the wars," at length 
he got out, and Julia admired the noble mag- 
nanimity which would not 'allow him, even in 
imagination, to suffer in a less glorious manner ; 
— ^notwithstanding his eye is safb and as beauti- 
fbl as the other, he has suffered in the wars, 
thought our heroine, and it is pardonable in him 
to use the deception, situated as he is — it w 
nothing more than an equivoque. « But this wan 
touching Charles on a fkvorite chord. Littie of 
a hero as Jnlia fancied him to be, he delighted Ia 
conversing about the war with those men, who, 
having acted in subordinate stotions, would give 
a different view of the subject from the official 
accounte, i^ which he was'deeply read. It wan 
no wonder, therefore, that he eagerly seized on 
the present opportunity to relieve the tedium of 
a ride between Albany and Schenectady. 

"In what battle," asked Charles, quickly; "by 
sea or by land?" 

"By sea," said Antonio, speaking to his horses^ 
with an evident unwillingness to say any more 
on the subject. 

Ah ! the deception, 'and the idea of his firiend 
Lawrence, are too much for his sensibility, 
thought Julia ; and to relieve him she addressed 
Charles herself. 

"How far are we from Schenectady, cousin. 
Charles?" 

Antonio, certainly , was not her cousin Charles, 
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bat as if he thonglit tke aiiBweriii|^ f aeh q«e»< 
tions to be liis peculiar province, he replied Nn« 
mediatelf — 
<*Fonr xnilet, ma'am ; there's the stone." 
Th«re was nothing in the aaiiwer itself or tha 
manner of its deliyerj, to attract notice in any 
onsnspeeting listener ; bat by Julia it was well 
nnderstood — it was the first time he had ever 
spoken directly to herself— it was a new era in 
their liTes—and his body tamed half roond to- 
wards her as he spoke, showed his manly Ibrm 
to great advantage ; bat the impressive and dig- 
nified manner in which he dropped his whip to- 
wards the mile-stone, Julia felt that she should 
never forget— it was intended to mark the spot 
where he first addressed her. He had chosen it 
with taste. The stone stood under the shade 
of a solitary oak, and might easily be fimcied to 
be a monument erected to commemorate some 
important ^vent in the lives of our lovers. Ju- 
lia ran over in her mind the time when she 
should pay an annual visit to that hallowed 
place, and leaning on the arm of her majes€(o 
hasblmd^ murmur in his ear, "Here, on this 
loved spot, did Amtonio first address his happy 
thriee happy Julia." 

''Well, Tony," said the mild voice of Miss 
Eaameaon, 'the sun is near setting, let us go 
the four miles as last as you please." 

'4'm iOve ma'am," said ^ntonie, with pro- 
found respect, ''you don't want to get in more 
than I do, fpr I had no sleep all last night, I'll 
not keep you one minute aiVer night," — so 
saying, he urged his horses to a fast tret, and 
was quite as good as his word. 

How delicate in his attentions, and yet how 
artfully has he concealed his anxiety en my' ao- 
eount, under a feig«ed desire for sleep, thought 
^nlia. 

If any thing ha^been wanting either to con- 
vince Julia of the truth of her conjecture, or to 
secure the conqucKit of Antonio, our heroine fblt 
that this short ride had abundantly supplied it. 



CHAPTER VI. 
The fi>llowing day our travellers were on the 
Toad before the sun, and busily pursued their 
route through the delightfal -valley of the Mo- 
hawk. It was now that Julia, in some measu^ 
accustomed to her proximity to h«t hero, began 



to enjoy the beauties of the scenery ; her eyes 
dwelt with rapture on each opening glimpse 
that they caught of the river, and took in its 
gaze, meadows of never failing verdure, which 
were beautifully interspersed with elms that 
seemed coeval with the country itself. Occa- 
sionally she would draw the attention of her 
aunt to some view of particular interest; and if 
her eager voice caught the attention of Antonio, 
and he turned to gaze, to ponder, and to admire, 
— then Julia fi$lt happy indeed, for then it was 
that she felt the indescribable bliss of sharing 
omr pleasures with those we love. What heart 
of sensibility has stood and coldly gazed on a 
scene over which the eye, that it loves to ad- 
mire, is roving with delight ? Who ife there that 
has yet to learn, that if the strongest bond to 
love is propinqui^, so its teaderest tie, is sym- 
pathy f In this manner did our heroine pass a 
day of hitherto untested bliss. Antonio would 
firequently stop his horses on the summit of the 
hill, and Julia understood the motive; turning 
her looks in the direetion in which she saw the 
eye of her lover bent, she would sit in silent 
and secret communion with his feelings. In 
vain Charles endeavored to catch her attention 
— his remarks were unnoticed, and his simple 
efibrts to please disregarded. At length, as they 
advanced towards the close of their day's ride, 
Charles, observing a mountain obtruding itself 
directly across their path, and meeting the river, 
which swept with great velocity around its base, 
cried aloud with a laugh— 

*« Anthony, I wish you would remove your 
noee!" 

" Charles !" exclaimed Julia, shocked at his 
fiuniliarity with a man of Antonio's elevated 
character. 

"Poh !" said the young* man in an under tone, 
conceiving her surprise to be occasioned by his 
lowering himself to joke with an inferior, **he is 
a good honest fellow, and don't mind a joke at 
all, I assure you." 

Charles was right, fbr Antonio, moving his 
fkce, with a laugh cried in his turn— "There, sir, 
ray nose is mc^ved, but you can't see no better, 
after all." 

Julia was amused with his condescension, 
which she thought augured perfect good nature 
and affability. 

Afler all, thought Julia, if noble and com- 
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manding^ qualities are ]ie«e8giiry to excite admi- 
ration or to command respect, familiar yirtnett 
induce us to love more tenderly, and good tem- 
per is absolutely necessary to contribute to our 
comfort. On tbe whole, she was rather pleased 
than otherwise, that Antonio could receiye and 
retuvn what was evidently intended for a witti* 
cism, although as yet she did not comprehend it. 
But Charles did not leave her long in doubt. 
On the north side of the Mohawk, and at about 
fifly miles from its mouth, is a mountain, which, 
as we have already said, juts, in a nearly per- 
pendicular promontory, into the bed of the 
river; its inclination is sufficient to admit of 
its reeeivin([r the name of a nose. Without the 
least intentien of aUuding to our hero, the- early 
settlers had affixed the name of «St. Anthony, 
who appears to have been a kind of Dutch deity 
in this state, and to have monopolized all the 
natural noses within her boundaries to himself. 
The vulgar idiom made the pronunciation An- 
thony's nose — and all this Charles briefly ex- 
plained to Miss Emmerson and her neice, by 
way of giving point to his own wit. He had 
hardly made them comprehend the full brilUan- 
,cy and beauty of his application of the mountain 
to their driver, when they reached the pass it- 
self. The road was barely sufficient to suffer 
two carriages to move by each other without 
touching, being Arom necessity dug out of the 
base of the mountain ; a precipice of many feet 
led to the river, which was high and turbulent 
at the time ; there was no railing nor any pro- 
tection on the side next the water — aad in en* 
deavoring to avoid the unprotected side of the 
road, two wagons had met a short time before, 
and one of them lost a wheel in the encounter — 
its owner bad gone to a distancee for assistance, 
leaving the vehicle where it had &llen. The 
horses of Antonio, unaccustomed te such a 
sight, were with some difficulty driven by the 
loaded wagon, and when nearly past the object, 
took a sudden fri^^t at its top, which was flap- 
ping in the wind. AH the skill and exertions of 
Antonio to prevent their backing was useless, 
and carriage and horses would inevitably have 
gone off* the bank together, had not Charles, with 
admirable presence of mind, opened a door, and 
springing out, placed a billet of wood, which 
had been used as abase for a lever in lifting the 
broken wagon, under one ef the wheels. This 



checked the hordes mitil Antonio had time i» 
rally them, and, by using the whip with energy, 
bring them into the road again. He certainly 
showed great dexterity as a coachman. But, 
unhappily, the movement of Charles had been 
misunderstood by Julia, and, throwing open the 
door, with the blindness of fear, she spran^f from 
the carriage also ; it was on tbe side next the 
water, and her first leap was over the bank ; the 
hill was not perpendicular, but too steep for Julia 
to recover her balance — and partly running, and 
partly falling, the unfortunate girl was plunged 
into the rapid river. Charles heard the screams 
of Miss Emmerson, and caught a glimpse of the 
dress of Julia as she sprang from the carriage. 
He raji to the bank just in time to see her fiJl 
into the water. 

«0, God !" he cried, "Julia !— my Julia!"— 
and without seeming to touch the earth, he flew 
down the bank, and threw himself headlong 
into the stream. His great exertions and ner- 
vous arms soon brought him alongside of Julia, 
and, happily for them both, an eddy in the water 
drew them to the land. With some iSfficulty 
Charles was enabled to reach the shore wttfa his 
burden. 

Julia was not insensible, nor in the least in- 
jured. Her auit was soon by her side, and fold- 
ing her in her arms, poured out her feelings in 
a torrent of tears. Charles would not, however, 
suffer any idelay, or expressions of gratitude, Imt, 
forcing both aunt and niece into the carria^, 
bid Antonio drive rapidly to a tavern, known to . 
be at no great distance. 

On their arrival, both. Julia and Charles im- 
mediately clad themselves in dry clothes — ^when 
Miss Emmerson commanded the presence of the 
young man in her own room. On entering, 
Charles found Julia sitting by the fire, a thou- 

sandtiines handsomer, if possible, than ever. 

Her eyes were beaming with gratitude, and her 
countenance was glowing with the excitement 
produced by the danger that she had encoun- 
tered. 

"Ah ! Charles, my dear cousin,'* cried Julia, 
rising and meeting him with both hands extend- 
ed, "I owe my life to your bravery and presenee 
of mind." 

"And mine too, Charles," said Miss £mmei>- 
son; "but for you, we should have all goDie off* 
the hiU together." 
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^HeBy if Anthony had not muiaged the hones 
admirably, you might haye gone indeed," said 
Charles, with a modeit wish to get rid of their 
praise. B«t this was an unlncky speech fbr 
Charles; he had, nneonseioosly presented the 
image of a rival, at ihe moment that he hoped 
be fiHed all the thoughts of Julia. 

**Ah, Antonio !' ' she oried, "poor Antonio ! — 
and where is lie ? Why do yon not send fi>r 
him, dearannt?'* 

- **\iVhat, my love, into my bed-chamber !" said 
Miss Emmerson, in surprise ; fear has m&de the 
girl crazy ! But Charles, where is Anthony ?" 
' '*In the stable, with the horses, I believe," 
said the youth — **no, here he is, under the win- 
dow, leading them to the pump." 

**OiTe him this money," said Miss Emmer- 
son, **and tell him it is for his admirable skill in 
saying my life." 

Julia saw the danger of an exposure if she 
interfered, yet she had the curiosity to go to the 
window, and see how Antonio would conduct in 
this mortifying dilemma. 

"Here, Antony," said Charles, "Miss Emmer- 
son has sent you ten dollars, for driving so well, 
and saving the carriage." 

"Ah ! sir, it's no matter — I can ask nothing 
for that, I*m sure." 

But Charles, accustomed to the backwardness 
of the commen. Americans to receive more than 
the price stipulated, still extended his hand to- 
wards the man. Julia saw his embarrassment, 
and knowing of no other expedient by which to 
relievo him, said, in a voice of persuasion — 

"Take it for my sake, Antonio, if it be un- 
worthy of yon, still, take it, to oblige me." 

The man no longer hesitated, but took the 
money, and gave Julia a look and a bow that 
sunk deep into the tablet of her memory — while 
Charles thought him extremely well paid for 
what he had done, but made due allowances for 
the excited state of his cousin's feelings. 

"Tou perceive," said Miss Emmerson, with a 
smile, as Julia withdrew &om the window, "if 
Charles be a little a^aid of lightning, he has no 
dread of water " 

"Ah! I retract my error," cried Julia; 
**Charles must be brave, or he never could have 
acted so coolly, and so well." 

"Very true, my love," said MiM Emmerson, 
excessively gratified to hear her niece praise 
Uie youth ; *it is the surest test of courage when 



men behaye with presence of mind in novel sit- 
uations. Those accustomed to particular dan- 
gers easily discharge their duties, because they 
know, as it were instinctively, what is to be 
done. Thus Tony— he did well, but, I doubt 
not, he was horribly frightened— and for the 
world he eould not have done what Charles 
did," 

"Not Antonio!" echoed JuHa, thrown a little 
offher guard— "I would pledge my life, aunt, 
that Antonio would have done as much, if not 
more than Charles !" 

"Why did he not, then ? It was his place to 
stop the carriage — why did he not?" 

"It was his place," said Julia, "to manage the 
horses, and you acknowledge that he did it well. 
Duties incurred, no matter how unworthy of us, 
must be discharged ; and although we may be 
conscious that our merit or our birth entitles us 
to a diffi»rent station from the one we fill, yet a 
noble mind will not cease to perform its duty, 
even in poverty and disgrace." 

Miss Emmerson listened in surprise ; but as 
her neice oflen talked in a manner she did not 
comprehend, she attributed it to the improve- 
ments in education, and was eaUsfied. But Ju- 
lia had furnished herself with a clue to what 
had occasioned her some uneasiness. At one 
time she thought Antonio had ought to have 
left the carriage, horses, every thing, and flown 
to her rescue, as Charles had done ; but now 
she saw that the probity of his soul forbade it. 
He had doubtless, by secret means, induced the 
owner of the horses to intrust them to his 
keeping— and could he, a soldier, one^ used to 
trust and responsibility, forget bis duty in the 
moment of need ? Sooner would the sentinel 
quit his post unrelieved — sooner the gallant sol- 
dier turn hi» back on the enemy— or sooner 
would Antonio forget his Julia ! 

With this view of the propriety of his con- 
duct, Julia was filled with the desire to let him 
know that she approved of what he had done. 
Surely, if any thing can be mortifying to a lov- 
er, thought our heroine, it must be to see a ri- 
val save his mistress, while imperious duty 
chains him to another task. 

Young as Julia was, she had already learnt 
that it is not enough for our happiness that we 
have the consciousness of doing right, but it is 
necessary that others should think we have 
done so too. Accordingly, early the following 
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momiimrshe aroie,and wandered arov&d the 
hoiMe, in hopes that chance would throw her 
lorer in her way^ and gire her an opportnnity of 
relieTin^hia mind from the load of mortifioa- 
tion under whiph ahe knew he must be labor- 
ing. It was eeldom thai oar heroine had been 
in the pubUc bar-^eom of a tavern— but, in gli- 
ding by the door, the caught a glimpee of Ant<>- 
nio in the bar ; and, impelled by her frelinge, 
■he wee near him before she had time to col- 
lect her scattered senses. To be with Antenio, 
and alone, Julia felt was dangereos ; for his 
passion migM bring on a declaration, and betray 
them both to the public and vulgar notice. — 
Ahzions, therefere, to efl^t her object at once, 
she gently laid her hand on his srm— Antonio 
started and turned) while the gkes in his hands 
fell, with its contents nntasted, on Iha floer. 

<*Rest easy, Antonio,'* said Julia^ in the gen- 
tlest possible tones; ^*to me your conduct is 
satisfactory, and your secret will never be ex- 
posed." Bo saying, she turned quickly, and 
glided from the room. 

.*'As I hope to be saved," said Antonio, ^ 
meant nothing wrong— but should have paid 
the landlord the moment he came in" — but Julia 
heard him not. Her errand was happily ezeeu- 
ted, and she was already by the side of her 
aunt. On entering the carriage, Julia noticed 
the eye of Antonio fixed en her with peculiar 
meaning, and she felt that her conduct had been 
i4>preoiated. 

From this time until the day of their arrival 
at the house of Mr Miller, nothing material eo- 
eurred. Antonie rose every hour in the estima- 
tion of Julia, and the young lady noticed a 
marked difierenoe in her lever's conduct to- 
wards her. 

A few miles before they reached the dwelling. 
Miss Emmerson observed — 

^To^morrow wiU be the twentieth of Septem- 
ber ; when I am to know who will be my com- 
panion fer the winter. Miss Miller or Kather- 
me. • 

«<Ah ! aunt, you may know that now, if I am 
to decide," said Julia, ^It will be Anna, my 
Anna, surely." 

Her manner was enthusiastic, and her voice a 
little louder than usual. Antonio turned his 
head, and their eyes met. Julia read in that 
glance the approbation of her generous friend- 



ship. IfissEmmerson wasagood deal hurtat 
this decision of her niece, who, she thought, 
knowing her sentaments, would be indnoed te 
havebeensatisfied with the visit te Anna, and 
taken Katharine fer the winter. It was ^th 
reluctance that the aunt abandoned this wish, 
and, after a pause, she continued — 

^Remember, Julia, that you have not my per- 
nUisiion to ask your firiend, until the twentieth 
...we can stay but one night at Mr. Miller's ; 
but if Anna is to spend the winter in Park 
Place, we wUl rotum this way from the Falls, 
and take her with us to the city." 

"Thank you, dear aunt," cried Julia, kisnng 
her with an afieetion that almost zeconoiled 
Miss Emmerson to the choice-— while Charles 
Weat^ whisOed << Hail, Colombia ! happy 
land!" 

Julia saw that Antonio pitied her impatienoe 
-—fer the moment he arrived in si^ of Mr. 
Miller's house, he pnt his horses to their speed, 
and dashed into the court yard in the ^paee of a 
few minutes. Fof a little while all was con- 
fusion and joy. Anna seemed delighted to see 
her fHend, and Julia was hi raptures — they flew 
into each ether's arms— «ttd if their parting em- 
brace was embalmed in tears, their meeting wae 
enlivened with smiles. With arms interlocked, 
they went about the house, the veiy pictures of 
Joy. Even Antonio, at the moment, was for- 
gotten, and all devoted to iHendship. Nay, as 
if sensible of the impropriety of his appearance 
at that critical instant, be withdrow Jmnself 
from observation— and his delicacy was not lost 
on Julia. Happy are they who can act in con- 
sonance with their own delicate sentiments, 
and rest satisfied that their motives aro under- 
stood by these whom it is tiieir grsatest desixe 
to please ! Such, too fortunate Antonio, was 
thy lot— fer no emotion oF thy sensitive mind, 
no act of thy scrupulously honorable life, passed 
unheeded by thy Julia ! — so thought the majden. 

It has already been mentioned that the fbmily 
of Mr. Miller was large; and amid tlfe tumult 
and confusion of their guests, no opq^brtunity 
was afibrded the fHends fer conversation on 
private. The evening passed swiftly, and the 
hour for bed arrived widiout any other commu- 
nication between Julia and Anna than whi^ier- 
ings and prossuros of the hands, together with a 
thousand glances of peculiar m^anhig with the 



eyef . Bat Julia did not regnt this lo mueh m 
if Antonio luul been nnknown— ehe had been 
in hii company for foor daye, and knew, or 
thought ehe knew, already, aa much of his his- 
tory as Anna herself. But one thought dis- 
tressed her, and that was, that his residenee 
might be far from the house of her aunt The 
reflection gare the tender-hearted girl real pain, 
and her principal wish to oonrerse with Anna 
in priyate was, to ascertain her future lot om 
this distressing point No opporto&ity, how- 
ever, oflbred that night, and Julia saw that in 
the morning her time would be United, fcirMiss 
Eminerson desired Mr. Miller to order her car- 
riage to be in readiness to start as soon as they 
had breakfasted. 

** When, dear aunt, am I to grre Anna the in- 
vitation," said Juiia, when they were left alone, 
**if you start se early in the morning ?" 

^*The proper time will be, my child, immedi- 
ately beibrB we get into the carriage,'* said Miss 
Enmierson, with a sigh of regret at the determi- 
nation of her niece ; *4t will then be more 
pointed, and call for an immediate answer/' 

This satisfied Julia, who knew that it would 
be accepted by her friend, and she soon fell 
ssleep, to dream a little of Anna, and a great 
deal of Antonio. 

The following morning Julia arose with the 
sun, and her first employment was to seek her 
friend. Anna had also risen, and was waiting 
impatiently for the other's appearance, in the 
vacant parlor. ^ 

"Ah ! dear Julia," said she, catching her arm, 
and dragging her to a window, <*I thought you 
would never come. Well, are we to spend the 
winter together? Have you spoken to your 
dear, dear aunt about it ?" 

^Tou shall know in good time, my Anna," 
said Julia, mindfhl of the wishes of her aunt, 
and speaking with a smile that gave Anna an 
assuranee of success. 

"O ! what a delightful winter we wiU have !" 
cried Anna, in n^tture. 

"I am tongue-tied, at present," said Julia, 
laughing ; «<but not on every subject," she 
continued, blushing to the eyes ; <'do tell me of - 
St. AIban»-of Regulus— who is he ?" 

*5Who is he ?" echoed Anna— "why, nobody ! 
one must have something to write about, you 
know, to a friend." Julia felt sick and faint — 
her col(« left her cheeks as she forced a smile. 



and uttered, in a low Toiee, "but Antonio- 
Stanley ?" 

^A man of stnw," eried Anna, with unfeel- 
ing levity ; "no such ereature in the world, I 
assure you !" Julia made a mighty efibrt to 
conquer her emotions, and wildly seizing Anna 
by the ann, sh9 pointed te her annt's coachman, 
who was at work on his carriage at no great dis- 
tance, and uttered "For God's sake, who is he?', 

"He !" cried Anna, in surprise, "why, your 
driver— and an ugly wretch he is !— don't yom 
know your own driver, yet ?" 

Julia burst fimn her treacherous fViend — 
rushed into the room of her aunt, and throwing 
herself into the arms of Miss Emmerson, wept 
for an hour as if her heart would break. Miss 
Emmerson saw that something hurt, her feel- 
ings excessively, and that it was soaMthing she 
would not reveal. Believing that it was a quar- 
rel with her firiend, and hoping at all events 
that it would interrupt their intercourse. Miss 
Emmerson, instead of trying to discover her 
niece's secret, employed herself in persuading 
her to appear befbre the family with composure, 
and to take leave of them with decency and re- 
spect. In this she succeeded, and the happy 
moment arrived. Anna in vain pressed near 
her friend to receive the invitation — and her 
mother more than once hinted at the thousand 
pities it was to separate two that loved one ano. 
ther so fendly. No invitation was given — and 
although Anna spent half a day in searching 
for a letter, that she insisted must be left in some 
romantic place, none was ever found, nor did 
any ever arrive. 

While resting with her foot on the step of 
the carriage, about to enter it, Julia, whose 
looks were depressed from shame, saw a fluid 
that was discolored with tobacco, fell on her 
shoe and soil her stocking. Rawing her eyes 
with disgust, she perceived that the wind had 
wafted it from the mouth of Antonio, as he held 
open the door — and the same blast throwing 
aside his screen of silk, discovered a face that 
was deformed with disease, and wanting of an 
eye! 

Our travellers returned to the city by the 
way of Montreal and Lake Champlain ; nor 
was it until Julia had been the happy wife of 
Charles Weston for more than a year, that she 
could summon resolution to own that she had 
oncie been in love, like thousands of her sex, 
with a "man of straw." 
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THE MOTHER'S GRAVE. 

[Contributed fo the Botton Notion.] 

BT ISAAC F. 8HSPARD, AUtHOU OP " PEBBLES rsOM CAStALlA.'* 



'Twas AuUtnm. Beauty dwdt upon the earth, 

With such a garb as she deth love to wear 
When summer days hare waned, and the loved hearth 

Lende th its warmth to fond groups gathered there 
At evening and at mom, and the cold breath 

Of the hoar-frost among the fbrf«t boughs 
_ yVill move, leaving iu stealthy kiss of death, 

Like tinke Upon an old maa's hoary brovTs. 

The lofty maple wore a <fiadem 

Of geld ; its foliage seemed a drapeiy 
Of emerald hue, inwrought with many a gem,^ 

As it did wave its gilmt arms and free, 
Against the sapphire sky : a golden sheen 

Upon (he tall ekns dvrelt, and the ripe grain 
O'er many a field, and garnered fruits were seen, 

And harvest songs were eahoing from each plain. 

Th^ is a spirit breathing in the gale 

liiat lifts the frost-seared leaf, in tmis6n 
With voices of the soul ; and the low Wail 

Of struggling winds, when Autumn's swift sands run> 
Will wake vibrations there, whose solemn swell 

Shall linger on the inward ear for aye, 
And bid man note earth's change, and mark it well ; 

For lik-e the leaf, he too shall pass away. 

I love these solemn teachings, and I rove 

Oft-times alone, in the dark forest wild, 
To lay me down beneath some hidden grove, 

And list to Nature's language, as her child i 
I love her levons ! Garnered are they all 

In Memory's store, nor can 1 e'er forget 
The spelVthat bound me with its holy thrall. 

Ere youth with manhood's sterner cares had me$. 

And I do well remember when my way, 

Was by a babbling brook, whose dashing wave 
Did drink the beauties of the dying day. 

I sat me down to rest; a fresh-made grave 
Was on the wavelet's bank, and o'er it bowed 

Two genUe beings, and sad tears they wept, -> 
But yet their grief was chastened and unloud,— 

The only one who loved Uiem, dreamless slept. 



The elder Was a boy— « ndble dnd. 

Whose very form a princely soul revealed, 
And well his mother prised her dateot;^ son : 

The youngef was a girl j— a bud unsealed 3 
And beauty crowned her as a bride is crowned : 

And when they two did range the summer woods 
The half-charmed warblers ceased their music's sound. 

As they were guardians of the solitudes. 

They lingered by tUl twiUgfat bade them go ; 

Then kneeling down, he said a parting prayer 9 
Nor dropped one word that told repining woe : 

They kissed the grave, then left the slumberer there: 
He with a steady pace and heavenward eye. 

But she did bow her head upon his breast 
O'ercome by grief; as when the wave beats high. 

The folded lily hides beneath its crest. 

JAy heart was moved by this sad, tearful scene. 

And when their footsteps died away, I went 
And stood beside the grave ; the grass was green 

Upon the broken sods ; a monument 
Had just been reared, a simple, lettered stone, 

But not of Eulogy or filial praise ; 
Two simple words were chiselled thei^ alone, 

Two ho^ words,— MY MOTHER,— met my gBxe! 

I know not why, but I did bow and weep 

Where I had seen these lovely orphans bend; 
I knew my own dear mother did not sleep 

In death's drear vault ; her prayer would blend 
With morning zephyr and with evening's breeze. 

For me an absent son ; my fhther's voice 
Would rise, with brothers, sisters, round; and these 

Should banish tears and bid Uie heart r^oiee. 

But yet full, gushing fountains there did fall. 

And the strong si^ my inmost soul did heave ; 
And o'er the grave my lips on Heaven did eall. 

Ere the lone spot my lingering steps would leave 1 
And many a time, at midnight, when I lie 

Upon my sleepless couch, that grave I see, 
And those two lovely orphans lingering by. 

Tracing their mother's name aU silently. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THX flI9B OF THE FATHER ARE TIBITED OV VBB 

Jane liad remained in a state of great anxiety 
dorinff her hiuband's abience, watching and 
littening to erery .lonnd ; every five mmntes 
raising the latch of the door, and looking out 
hoping to see him return. As the time went on, 
her alarm increased ; she laid her head down •« 
the table and wept > she could find no consola- 
tion, no alleviation of her anxiety; she dropped 
down en her knees and prayed. 

She was still appealing to the Most High, 
when a blow on tne door annonnoed her hns* 
band's return. There was a sullen gloom over 
his eountenanee nm he entered ; he threw his 
gun oarelessly on one side, so that it fell, and 
rattled against the paved floor : and this one act 
was to her ominous of evil. He sat down with- 
out ppeaking ; falling back in the chair, and lift- 
ing his eyes up to the raflecs above, he appeared 
to be in deep thought, and unconscious- of her 
presence. 

< What has happened ?* inquired his wife, trem- 
bling, as she laid her hand on his shoulder. 

*Don*t speak to me now,' was the reply. 

*/oey,* said the fVightened woman in a whis- 
per, *what has he done P' ' 

Joey answered not, but raised his hand, red 
with the blood which was now dried upon it. 

Jane uttered a faint cry, dropped on her knees, 
and covered her fece, while Joey walked into 
the baek kitchen, and busied himself in remov- 
ing the traces of the dark deed. 

A quarter of an hour had elapsed — Joey had 
returned, and tiiken his seat upon his low stool, 
and not a word had been exchanged. 

There eertainlv is a foretaste of the future 
punishment which awaits crime; for how dread- 
fbl were the feelings of those who were now 
sitting down in the cottage. Rushbrook was 
evidently stupified from excess of feeling; first, 
the strong excitement whieh had urged him to 
the deed ;' and now fVom the re-action, the pros- 
tration of mental power which had succeeded it. 
Jane dreaded the present and the future — which- 
ever way she turned her eyes the gibbet was be- 
fore her-— the elanking of chains in her ears ; in 
her vision of the future, scorn, misery, and re- 
moCT C she felt only for her husband. Joey, 
poor boy, he felt for both. Even the dog show- 
ed, as he looked up into Joey's fkce, that he was 
aware that a foul deed had been done. The si- 
lence which it appeared none would venture to 
break, was at last disolved by the clock of the 

^Continnei fVom page 40. 



viUagt diureh solemnly strikin|g two. Thev lU 
started un— it was a warning — it reminded them 
of the bell tolling for the dead— <if time and of 
eternity; but time present quickly effaced fbr 
the nHoment other ideas ; ves, it was time to act; 
in four hours mote it would be daylight, and the 
blood of the murdered man would appeal to his 
fellew-men for vengeance. The sun would light 
them to the deed of darkness — the bodv wouM 
be brought home— the magistrates would assem- 
ble — and who would be iSe party suspected f 

<MereiAil Heaven !' exclaimed Jane, 'what can 
be done f * 

'There is no proof,^ muttered Rushbrook. 

<Tes, there is,' observed Joey, < I left ny bag 
there, when I stooped down to — ' 

'Silence !' cried Rushbrook. 'Tes,' continued 
he, bitterly to his wife, 'this is your doing, you 
must send the boy after me, and now there 
will be evidence against me ; 1 shall owe my 
death to you.' 

<0 say not so! say not so!' replied Jane, 
felling down on her knees and weeping bitterly, 
as she buried her face in her Ii^ ; 'but there is 
yet time,' cried she, starting up, ^Joey can go 
and fetch the bag. Ton will, Joey : won't you 
dear ; you are not afraid — ^ou are innocent. 

' Better leave it where it is, mother,' replied 
Joey, calmly. 

Rushbrook looked up at his son with surprise, 
Jane caught him by the arm ; she felt convinced 
the boy 1^ some reason fer what he said — pro- 
bably some plan that would ward off suspicion 
<-^yet how ceuld that be, it was evidence affainst 
them, and afber looking earnestly at the lioy's 
face, she dropped his arm. 'Why so, Joey ?' said 
she, with apparent calmness. 

'Because,' replied Joey, 'I have been thinking 
about it all this time ; I am innocent, and there- 
fore I do not mind if they suppose me guilty. — 
The bi^ is known to be mine — the gun I must 
throw down in a ditch, two fields off. You must 

r' ve me some money, if you have any ; if not, 
must go without it ; but tbers is no time to be 
lost ; I must be off and away firem here in ten 
minutes ; to-morrow ask every one if they have 
seen or heard of me, because I have left the 
house some time during the night. I shall have 
a good start before that ; besides, they may not 
find the pedlar fer a day or two, perhaps ; at all 
events, not till some Ulm after I am gone ; and 
then yon see, mother, thff'bag which is found by 
him, and the gun in the ditch, will make them 
think it is me who killed him ; but they will not 
be able to make out whether I killed him by ac- 
cident, and run away from fear, or whether I did 
it on purpose. So now, mother, that's my plan, 
for it will save fether.' 
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'And I shall never see you again, my child !* 
replied his mother. 

♦That's as may be You may go away from 
here af\er a time, mother, when the thing has 
blown over. Come, mother, there is no time to 
lose.' 

<Rushbrook, what say you — what think you ?* 
said Jane to her husband. 

♦Why, Jane, at all events, the boy must leave 
us; for, you seci, I told Byres, and I*ve no 
doubt but he told the keeper, if he met him, that 
I should bring Joey with me. I did it to deceive 
him ; and, as sure as I sit here, they will have 
that boy up as evidence against his ntber.* 

♦To be sure they will,' cried Joey; ♦ and what 
could I do, I dare not — I don't think I could — 
tell a lie; and yet I would not peach upon 
father, neither. What can I do but be out of 
i^9 way V 

*■ That's the truth — away with you then, my 
boy, -and take a father's blessing with you — a 
guilty Other's, it is true; Grod forgive me. Jane 
give him all the money you have ; lose not a 
moment, quick, woman, quick.', And Rush- 
brook appeared to be in agony. 

Jane hastened to the cupboard, opened a 
■mall box, and poured the contents into the hand 
of Joey. 

♦Farewell, my boy,' said Rushbrook, *yaur 
father thanks you.* 

♦Heaven preserve you, my child,' cried Jane, 
embracing him, as the tears rained down her 
cheeks. ♦ You will write — no f you must not — 
mercy ! mercy ! I shall never see him again !' 
and the mother fainted on the floor. 

'^he tears rose in our hero's eyes as he -beheld 
the condition of his poor mother. Once more 
he grasped his father's hand, and then, eatching 
up the gun, he went out at the. back door, and 
driving back the dog, who would have followed 
him, made over the fields as fast as his legs 
ooold carry him. 



• CHAPTER VI. 

'THS WORLD BEFORE HIM, WHERE' TO CHOOSE.' 

We hate no doubt but many of our readers 
have occttftionally, when on a journey, come to 
where the road divides into two, forking out in 
diflerent directions, and, the road being new to 
them, have not known which of the two branch- 
es they ought to take. This happens, as it often 
does in a novel, to be our case just now. Shall 
we follow little Joey, or his father and mother — 
that is the question. We believe when a road 
does thus divide, the widest of the two branches 
is generally selected, as being supposed to be 
the continuation of the high road : we shall 
ourselves act upon that principle ; and, as the 
hero of the tale is o^mcie consequence than 
characters accessory, we shall follow up the for- 
tunes of litUe Joey. As soon as our hero had 
deposited the gun, so that it might be easilf dis- 
covered by any one passing by, he darted into 
the high road, and went off with all the speed 
that he was capable of; and it was not yet light 



when he found himself at least ten miles front 
his native village. As the day dawned, he quit' 
ted the highroul, and took to the fields, keeping 
a parallel course, so as to still increase his diB' 
tance; it was not until he had made fifteen ' miles 
that, finding himself exhausted, he sat down to 
recover himself. 

From the time that he had left the cottage 
until the present, Joey had but one overwhelm- 
ing idea in his head, which was, ^o esoape from 
pursuit, and by his absence to save his father 
from suspicion ; but now that he had efiected 
that purpose, and was in a state of quiescence^ 
other thoughts rushed upon his mind. First, 
the scenes of the last few hours presented them- 
selves in rapid array before him — he thought of 
the dead man, and he looked at his hand to as- 
certain if the bloody marks had been efl&u^d , 
and then he thought of his poor mother's state 
when he quitted Uie cottage, and the remem- 
brance maide him weep bitterly ; his own posi- 
tion came next upon lum— ^i. boy, twelve years 
of age, adrift upon the world — how was he to 
live — what was he to do i* This reminded him 
that his mother had given him money ; ke put 
his hand into his pocket and pulled it out, to as- 
certain what he possessed. He had £1 16s^ to 
him a large sum, and it was all in silver. Ashe 
became more composed, he begun to reflect upon 
wh^t he had better do ; wb^e should he go to ? 
Lohdon. It was a long way, he knew, but the 
fiirther he was away from home, the better. 
Besides, he had heard, much of London, ai^d that 
every one got employment there. Joey resolv- 
ed that he would go to London : lie knew that 
he had taken the right road so far, and having 
made up his mind, he rose up and proceeded. — 
He knew that, if possible, he must not allow 
himself to be seen on the road for a day or two, 
and he was puzzled how he was to get food, 
which he already felt would be very acceptable ; 
and then, what account was he to give of him- 
self if questioned ? Such were the cogitatione 
of our little hero, as he wended his way, till he 
came to a Yiver, which was too deep and rapid 
for him to attempt to ford — he was obliged to re 
turn to the high road to cross the bridge. He 
looked around him before he climbed over the 
low stone wall, and perceiving nobody, he jump- 
ed on the footpath, and proceeded to the bridge, 
where he suddenly faced an old woman with a 
basket of brown cakes, something like ginger- 
bread. Taken by surprise, and hudly knowing 
what to say, he inquixed if a cart had passed that 

♦Yes, child, but it must be a good mile ahead 
of you,' said the old woman, ♦and you must wmlk 
fast to overtake it.' 

^I have had no breakfast yet, and I am bongry; 
do you sell your cakes V 

♦Yes, child, what else do I make them for ? 
three a penny, and cheap too ' 

Joey felt in his pocket until he had selected 
a sixpence, and ptuling it out, desired the old 
woman to give him cakes for it, and takinff the 
pile in his hand he set off* as fast as he could. — 
As soon as he was out of siffht he again made 
his way into the fields, and breakfasted upon 
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half his store. He then oontinaed his journer 
until nearly one o'clock, when, tired out with 
his ezertione, as soon as he had finished the re- 
mainder of his oakes, he laid down under a rick 
of com and fell fast asleep, haying made twenty 
miles since he started. In his harry to escape 
pursuit, and the many thoughts which occupied 
his brain, Joey had made no ohservation on the 
weather; if he had, he probably would have 
looked after some more secure shelter than the 
lee-side of a haystack. Me slept soundly, and 
he had not been asleep more than an hour, when 
the wind changed, and the snow fell fast; nev- 
ertheless, Joey slept on, and probably never 
would have awakened more, had it not been that 
a shepherd and his dog were returning home 
in the evening, and happened to pass close to 
the haystack. By this time Joey had been cov- 
ered with a layer of snow, half'^an inch deep, 
and had it not been for the dog, who went up 
to where he laid, and commenced pawing the 
snow off him, he would haAC been passed by un- 
discovered by the shepherd, who, after some 
trouble, succeeded in rousing our hero from his 
torpor, and half dragging, huf lifting him, con- 
trived to lead him across one or two fields, until 
they arrived at a blacksmith's shop, in a small 
village, before Joey could have been said to havo 
recovered his scattered senses. Two hours more 
sleep, and there would have been no further his- 
tory to give of our little hero. 

He was dragged to the forge, the fire of which 

Slowed under the force of the bellows, and by 
egrees, as the warmth reached him, he was re- 
stored to self-possession. To the inquiries made 
as to who he was, and from where he came, he 
now answered as he had before arranged in his 
mind. His father and mother were a long way 
before him; he was ffoing to London, but having 
been tired he had fiQlen asleep under the hay- 
stack, and he was afraid that if he went not on 
to JU)ndon directly, he never might find his fath- 
er or mother again. 

'O, then,' replied the shepherd, Hbey have 
gone on before, have they ? Well, you'll catch 
them, no doubt.' 

The blacksmith's wife, who had been a party 
to what was going on, now brought up a littM 
warm ale, which q\ute re-established Joey; and 
at the same time a wagon drove up to the door, 
and stopped at the blacksmith's shop. 

*I must have a shoe tacked on the old mare, 
my friend,' said the driver. *Tou won't be 
long?' 

*Not five minutes,' replied the smith. *To1i'r6 
going to London?' 

•Yes, sure.' 

•Here's a poor boy that has been lefl behind 
by his father and mother somehow — you would 
not mind giving him a lift?' 

•Well, 1 don't know ; I suppose I must be paid 
for it in the world to come.' 

•And good pay too, if you earn it,' observed 
the blacksmith. 

•Well, it won't make much difierence to my 
eight horses, I expect,' said the driver, looking 
at Joey ; •so come along, youngster; you may 
perch yourself on top of the straw, above the 
'goods. 



•First oome in with me, child,' said the wife 
of the blacksmith; •you must have some good 
victuals to take with you — so, while you shoe 
the horse, John, I'll see to the boy.' 

The woman put before Joey a dish in which 
were the remains of more than one small joint, 
and our hero commenced his attack without 
delay. 

•Have you any money, child ?* inquired the 
woman. 

Joey, who thought that she might ®'|^^^7* 
ment, replied, •Tes, ma'am, I've got a mllnng,' 
and he pulled one out of his pocket and laid it 
on the table. 

•Bless the child ! what do you take me for, to 
think that I would touch your money ? you are 
a long way- from London jret, although you have 
got such a chance to get there. Do you know 
where (b go to when you get there ?' 

•Yes, ma'am,' replied Joey, *I shall get work 
in the stables, I believe.' 

•Well, I date say that you will ; but in the 
mean time you had better save your shilling — 
so we'll And something to put this meat and 
bread up for your journey. Are you quite warm 
now.' 

•Tes, thank'ee, ma'am.' 

Joey, who had ceased eating, had another warm 
at the fire, and in a few mfnotes, having bade 
adieu, and given his thanks to the humane peo- 
ple, he was buried in the straw below the tilt of 
the wagon, with his provisions deposited beside 
him, and the wagon Went en its slow and steady 
pace to the tune of its own jingling bells, joey, 
who had quite recovered from his chill, nestled 
among the straw, congratulating himself that he 
should now arrive safely in London without 
more questioning. And such was the case; in 
three days and tnree nights, without any further 
adventure, he found himself, although he was 
not aware of it, in Oxford-street, somewhat 
about eight or nine o'clock in the evening. 

•Do you know your way now, boy ?' said the 
carman. 

•I can ask it,' replied Joey, •as soon as I can 
go to the light and read the address. Good bye, 
and thank you,' continued he, glad at last to be 
clear of any more evasive replies. 

The carman shook him by the hand as they 
passed the Boar and Castle, and bade him fare- 
well, and our hero found himself alone in the 
vast metropolis. 

What was he to do ? He hardly knew — but 
one thought struck Mm, which was, that he 
must find a bed for the night. He wandered up 
and down Oxford-street ibr some time, but every 
one walked so quick that he was afVaid to speak 
to them — at last a little girl, of seven or eight 
yearsof age, passed by him, and looked mm 
earnestly m the face. 

•Can you tell me where I can get a bed for 
the night ?' said Joey. 

•Have you any brads,' was the reply. 

•What are those ?' said Joey. 

•Any money, to be sure; why, you're green — 
quite.' 

•Tes, I have a shilling.' 

•That will do— come along, and yeu shall 
sleep with me.' 
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Joey followed her very innocently, and rery on the stone eUpe of % jMrtioo^ and fell aaleeii. 
fflad that he had been so fortunate. She led The next morning he awoke ehiyering with the 
him to a street out of Tottenham court-yard, in cold, fitint with hunger. He aaked at the tr- 
which there were no lamps— the houses, howev- es« for something to eat, but no one would give 
er, were large, and many stories high. him any thing, At the pump he obtained a drink 

'*Take my hand,' said the girl, Hind mind how of water — that was all he could obtain, for it 
yeu tread/ cost nothing. Another day passed without fbod 

Guided by his new companion, Joey arrived and the poor boy again sheltered himself for 
at a door that was wide open ; they entered, and the night at a rich man's door in Berkley 
assisted by the girl, he went up a dark staircase squai^. 
to the second storv. She opened a room-door, 

when Joey found himself in company with about 

twenty <yther children, of about the same age, of 
both sexes. Here were seyeral beds on the floor 
of the room, which was spacious. In the cen- 
tre were huddled together on the floor, round a 
tallow candle, eight or ten of the inmates, two 
of them plarmg with a filthy pack of cards, 
X while the others looked oyer them; others were 
lying down, er asleep on the several beds. 'This 
is my bed,' said the girl ; *if voir ave tired yeu 
ean turn in at once. I shan\ go lo bed yet' 

Joey was tired and he went to bed; it was not 
yery clean, but he had been used to wgpM lodg- 
ings lately. It need hardly be obsenred that 
Joey had get into yery bad company, the Whole 
•f the inmates of the room consisted of juvenile 
tlueves and pickpockets, who, in the course of 
time obtain promotion in their profession, until 
they aie ultimately sent off to Botany Bay. Atr 
tempts haTc been made to check these nurse- 
ries of vice; but psuedo-pkilanthropists have re- 
sisted such barbarous innovation; and, upon the 
Mosaic principle, that you must not seethe the 
kid in the mother's muk, they are protected and 
allowed to arrive at full maturity, and beyond 
the chance of being reclaimed, until they are 
ripe for the penalties of the law. 

Joey slept soundly, and when he awoke next 

morning found that his little firiend was net 

with him. He dressed himself, and then made 

another discovery, which was, that every fef* 

thing of his money had been abstracted from 

his pockets. Of Uiis unpleasant feet he ven- 
tured to •complain to one or two boys, who 

were lying on other beds with their dothee on; 

they laughed at him, called him a ^reen-hom, 

and made use of other language, which at onee 

let Joey know the nature of Uie company with 

whom he had been passing the night. After 

some altercation three or feur of them bundled 

him out of the room, and Joey found himself 

in the street without aferthing, and rerj much 

inclined to eat a good breakfeist. 
There is no portion of the world, small as it 

is in comparison with the whole, in which there 

is more to be found to eat and to drink, more 

comfortable lodgings, or accommodation and 

convenience of every kind as in the metropo- 
lis of England, provided you have the means 

to obtain it; but, notwithstanding this abun- 
dance, there is no place, probably, where you 

will find it more difficult to obtain a portion of 

it, if you happen to have an empty pocket. 
Joey went into a shop here and tnere to ask 

fer employment — he was turned away every- 
where. He spent the first day in this manner, 

and at night, tiled and hungry, he laid down 



CHAPTER VII. 

IF TOU WAHT KMPLOTMK5T, CO TO LONBOH. 

The exhausted lad awoke again, and pursued 
his useless task of appeals fer food and employ, 
ment It was a bright day, and there was 
some little warmth to be collected by basking, 
in the rays of the sun, when our hero wend^ 
his way through St. James's Park, faint, hun- 
gry, and disconsolate. There were several peo- 
Ele seated on the benches, and Joey, weak as 
e was, did not venture to ffo near them, but 
crawled alouff. At last, aAer wandering up 
and down, looking for pity in every body's feoe 
as they passed, and receiving none, he lelt that 
he could not stand much longer, and embolden- 
ed by desperation, he approached a bench that 
was occupied by one person. At £nt be 
only rested on the arm of the bench, but, 
as the person sitting down appeared not to 
observe him, he timidly took a seat at the fttr- 
therend. The personage who occupied the 
other part of the bench, was a man dressed in a 
morning suit a-la-^iUUtaire and black stock. He 
had clean gloves and a small cane in his hand 
with which he was describing circles on the 
ffravel before him, evidently m deep thought. 
In height he was full six feet, and his propor- 
tions combined stren|rth with symmetry. His 
features were remarkably handsome, his dark 
hair had a natural curl, and his whiskerli and 
mustachios (for he wore those military append- 
ages) were evidently the objects of much atten- 
tion and solicitude. We may as well here ob- 
serve, that although so feyored by nature, stiU 
there would have been considered somethini^ 
wanting in him by those who had been aecoe- 
tomed to move in the first circles, to make him 
the refined gentleman. His movements and 
carriage were not inelegant, but there was a 
certain rtiinue wanting. He bowed well, bat 
it was not exactly the bow of a gentleman. The 
nursery maids as they passed by said, < dear me 
what a handsome gentleman;' but had the re- 
mark been made by a higher class, it would 
have been qualified into < wnat a handsome man.* 
His affc was apparently about five-and-thirtj — 
it mignt have been something more. After a 
short time he left off his mechanical amoae- 
ments, and turning round, perceived little Joey 
at the farther end. Whether from the mere in- 
clination to talk, or that he thought it presum- 
ing in our hero to seat himself upon the same 
bench, he said to him — 

* I hope you are comfertable, my little mmii; 
but perhaps you've forgot your message.* 
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* 1 have no mestage, sir, Ibr I know no one^ 
aad I am not comfortil>le, for I am staxring/ 
replied Joey, in a tremnlona yoiee. 

* Are jou in eameat now, when you say that, 
boy; or is ttthat you're humbugging me ?' 

Joey shook his head. 

* I have eaten nothing since the day before 
yesterday morning, and! ieel fiunt and siek,' 
replied he at last. 

His new companion looked earnestly in omr 
hero's face, and was satisfied that whiit he said 
was true. 

* As I hope to be sayed,' exclaimed he, * its 
my opinion that a little bread and butter would 
not }ie a bad thing for you. Here,' continued 
be, putting his hand into his coat pocket, ' take 
these ooppers, and go and get something into 
your litUe yitals.' 

* Thank you, sir, thank you kindly. But I 
don't know where to go; I only eame up to 
London two days ago.' 

* Then follow me as fast as your little pins 
ean carry you,' said the other. They had not 
&r to go, for a man was standing cTose to Spring- 
gazden-gate, with hot tea and bread and butter, 
and in a few moments Joey's hunger was eon- 
siderably appeased. 

* Do you ^1 better now, my little cock ?* 

* Tes, sir, thank you.' 

« That's richt, and now we'll go back to the 
bench, and Dien you shall tell me all about 
yourself, just to pass away the time. Now,' 
said he, as he took his seat, * in the fuvt place, 
who is your father, if you haye any; and if you 
ka'nt any, what was he ?' 

* Father and mother are both aUye, but they 
are a long way off. Father was a soldier, and 
he has a pension now.' 

* A soldier ! Do you know in what regiment^' 
•Tea, it was in the 53rd, I think.' 

*By the poVers, my own regiment! And 
what is your name, then, and his?' 

•Rushbrook,' replied Joey. 

*My pivot man, by all that's holy. Npw 
haven't you nicely dropped on your feet?' 

* I don't know, sir,' replied our hero. 

* But I do; your father was the beet fellow I 
had in my company— the best forager, and al- 



ways took o«re of hif offieer, m a good raaa 
should do. If there was a turkey, or a goose, 
or a duck, or a fowl, or a pig within ten miles 
of us, he would have it; be was the boy for 
poaching. And now tell me, (and mind you 
tell the truth when you meet with a friend) 
what made you leave your father and mother!* 

*I was anaid of being taken up-*-' and here 
Joey stopped, for he hardly knew what to say; 
trust his new acquaintance with his father's se- 
eret he dare not; neither did he like to tell what 
was directly false; as the reader will perceive 
by his feoly, he partly told the truth. 

* A&aid of being taken up ! why, what could 
they take up a spalpeen like you for?' 

•Poaching,' replied Joey; » &ther poached too; 
, they had proof against me, so I eame away-» 
with father's consent.' 

'Poaching! well, I'm not surprised at that, 
for if ever it was in the blood, it is in your's — 
that's truth. And what do you mean to do 
now? 

* Any thing I can to earn my bread.' 
•What ean you do— besides poaching, of 

eourse . Can you read and write .''' 
•0,yes.' 

* Would you like to be a servant— clean boots, 
brush clothes, stand behind a cab, run messages, 
earry notes, and hold your tongue?' 

< I could do all that, I think— I am twelve 
years old.' 

' The devil you are; well then, for your fa- 
ther's sake, I'll see what I can do for you, till 
you can do better. I'll fit you out as a tiger, 
and what's more, unless I am devilish hard up, 
I won't sell you. So come along. What's your 
name?' 

* Joey.' 

' Sure that was your father's name before you, 
I now reopllect, and should any one tdke the 
trouble to ask you what may be the name of your 
master, you may reply with a safe conscience, 
that it's Captain O 'Donahue. Now, come along, 
not close, aner me — ^you may as well keep open 
file just now, till I've made ypu look a little 
more decent.' 

[To be ooBdnned.] 



THE TRUANT HUSBAND. 

[From ''Cbnmicles of Life/' by Mrs. C. I^Wihen.] 



'Tbe painfal vigil may I never kimw 
'That aiudoai waUhoB o'er a wandering heart' 
Mrs. TioHix. 

It was past midnight, and she sat leaning her 
l^ale eheek on her hand, counting the dull 
ticking of the French <^ock, Uiat stood on the 
marble chimney-piece, and ever and anon lift- 
ing her weary eye %o its dial to mark the lapse 
of another hour. It 'wbm past midnisht, and yet 
he returned not ! She arose, and tiuung up the 
lamp, whose pale rays alone illumed the solitary 
chainber, proceeded with noiseless step to a 



small inner apartment. The curtains of his 
little bed were drawn aside, and the young moth- 
er gazed on her sleeping child ! What a vivid 
contrast did that glowmg cheek and smiling 
brew present, as he lay in rosy slumber, to tke 
faded, yet beautiful face that hung over nim in 
tears ! «Will he resemble his father ?' was the 
thought that paseed for a moment through her 
devoted heart, and a sigh was the only answer ! 
"Tis his well known knock — and the steps of 
the drowsy porter echoed through the lofly hall, 
as with a murmur on his lip, he drew the massy 
bolts and admitted his thoughtless master 
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*Foiir o'clock, Willis, is it not ?' tnd lie spraag 
np the staircase — another moment he is in her 
chamber — in her arms ! 

No reproaches met the tmtmt hnsbuid, none 
— save those she eoold not spare him, in her 
heavy eje, and faded cheek — ^yet these spoke 
to his heart. 

'Julia, I haye been a wandering hn8bai{d/ 

*But you are come now, Charles, and all is 
well/ 

Ahd all waff well, for, irom that hour, Charles 
Danyers became an altered man. Had his wife 
met him with frowns and sullen tears, he had be- 
come a hardened libertine ; but her afiectionate 
caresses, the joy that danced in her sunken eye, 
the hectic flush that lit up her palfid cheek af, 
his approach, were arguments he could not 
withstand. Married in early life, while he felt 
all the ardor, but not the esteem of loye ; pos- 
sessed of a splendid fortune, and haying hitherto 
had the entire command of his own pleasures, 
Danyers fell into that common error, of newly 
married men — the 4read of being controlled. 
In yain did bis parents, who beheld with sorrow 
the reproachdS and misery he was heaping np 
for himself in afler life, remonstrate ; Charles 
Danyers turned a deaf ear to adyice, and pur- 
sued, with companions eyery way unworthy of 
his society, the path of folly if not absolute 
guilt. The tayern, the club-room, the race- 
course, too often left his wife asolitaiy mourner, 
or »> midnight watcher. 

Thus the first three years of their wedded 



life had pa ssed t o him in fevered and rettleM 
pleasure, to her in blighted hope or nnmarinnr- 
ing regret. But this night crowned the patient 
fbrbearanceof the ne^ected Julia with itsjmt 
reward, and gave the death blow to felly in the 
bosom of Danyers. Returnin|r with disgust 
fh>m the losses of the hazard tab&, her meekBess 
and long-suffering touched him to the eonl ; the 
film fell from his eyes, and Vice, in her own 
hideous deformity; stood unmasked before him. 
Ten years have passed since that solitary 
midnight, when the youxig matron bent in tears 
ever her sleeping boy. Behold her now ! still 
in the pride of womanhood, surrounded by their 
cherub faces, who are listening ere they go to 
rest to her sweet voice, as it pours forth to the 
, accompaniment of her harp an evening song of 
jt>y and melody ; while a manly form is benaing 
over the music-page to hide the tear of happiness 
and triumph that springs from a swelling bo- 
som, as he contemplates the interesting gronp. 
Youthful matrons ! ye who watch over a wan- 
d^rinff, perhaps an erring heart — when a re- 
proach trembles on your lips towards a truant 
husband, imitate Julia Danvers, and rememlier, 
though hymen has chains, like the sword of 
Harmodius, they may be covered with flowers ; 
that unkindness and irritability do, but harden, 
if not wholly estrange the heart.—while on the 
contrary patience and gentlenessof manner (as 
water aropping on the flinty rock, will in time 
wear it into softness) seldom fiul to reclaim to 
happiness and virtue the Truant Husband. 



THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
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' The 8un of RighUmuness 9haU ortMe wiik heaHmg 
inkisvnnffM. 

As in the east the Lord of day 
Appears, and with enkiodUng ray, 
Up the bright pathway springs j 
So doth, to the believer's eyes, 
The San of Righteousness arise, 
And walk in light and love the tkiei, 
With healing in his wings. 

Not like the fabled sun of old. 
That from its wonted oibit rolled, 
And wrapped the world in flame ;'- 
But like yon glorious orb of day. 
It comes with mild and steady ray, 
And drives the mist of doubt away, 
In the Redeemers name. 

It is tSe Messen^r of God ! 

It sends itji healins light abroad, 

To all, of every clime*, — 

Shines through the golden j^^tes of pride. 

And where the humble poor reside, 

And sheds its glory far and wide, 

Unto the end of time ! 

Beneath the Titian's ardent gaze. 
Earth doth her foirest features raise. 



And smile and blqsh by tums ; 
The flowers look upward one by one. 
The streams with sweeter music run. 
And dews are wept when day is done. 
And the pale crescent bums : 

So, on the spirit — soil divine. 
With healing^in his wings doih shine 
The Sun of Righteousness : — 
Soon as his ravs the soul illume, 
The flowers of Hope and Virtue Uoom, 
And shed around a pure perfume. 
To soothe and heal and Uess. 

Straightway the streams of love break out, 

And spread their crystal waves about. 

The buds of Mercy bloW; 

Then Peace her olive branch doth lend. 

The dews of heavenly Faith descend, 

And Earth and Heaven their pleasures blend 

In one meek breast below. 

That Sim shall ever shine on high, 
To cheer the watchfiil Christian's eye 
Nought can its power destroy ; 
It Cometh from the King of Kings, 
It bean Salvation on its win^. 
And healing for the nations bnngs, 
And peace and perfect joy ! 
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GEORGE ST. GEORGE JULIAN,— THE PRINCE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

IF WHICH THE HERO AND HIS ArrEOtlOIf ATI 
FAMILY ARE INTRODUCED. 

Archibald Jaliaa, the grandfather of George 
— who by his virtue or Burpassing ingenuity 
acquired the aristocratic sobriquet of The Prince 
— was, in a commercial point of view, a remark- 
ably successful, and therefore a highly respecta- 
ble man. He married early and was then e;c. 
trenoely poor, but his marriage, which then ap- 
peared to be most improvident, laid the founda- 
tion of that fortune which it prompted him to 
raise, and which, had it not been for that stimu- 
lus, would probably never have been raised by 
him at all. 

Having acquired by experience a practical 
knowledge of the value of money, he proposed 
to himitelf at starting to realize ten thousand 
pounds, correctly calculating that it would yield 
^ye hundred a year, upon which he might live 
in a comfortable state of independence. The 
possession often thousand pounds formed, then, 
the verv acme of his ambition. He wanted no 
more : he cared to realize no more : if he could 
but make that he would retire and gather hap- 
piness, not oalv from affluence per ««, but from 
acts of benevolence to which, at that period his 
heart very strongly inclined. 

With this lau&ble object in view, he accord- 
ingly, soon after his marriage, borrowed the 
sum of fifty pounds, and commenced on his own 
account. He was zealous, inde&tigable, up at 
it early and late, and as he continued to adhere 
to those economic principles of which early ad- 
versity had taught him the worth, the effects of 
his zeal soon began to appear, and as the whole 
of his speculations were signally successful he 
in a few years became a ten-thousand-pound 



While, however, this sum was being realized, 
his views on the subject materially changed; the 
ladder of his ambition grew higher; it had anoth- 
er step, which he did not see before, but which 
he saw^then distinctly, and to gain which he 
perceived the possession of twenty thousand 
pounds to be essential. He therefore again set 
to work; he made twenty thousand pounds : he 
worked his way up to that, and then discovered 
anoither, which on being reached enabled him 
to see still another ! — in short, the ladder grew 
with the growth of his wealth, keeping always 
one step in advance. 

This was not however the only effect of his 
journey; when he arrived at the point he had 
first proposed, he lived at the rate of four hun- 
dred a year; on arriving at the second he brought 



his private expenditure down to three hundred ; 
On reaching the third he reduced it to two; when 
the fourth was attained he brought it to one ; 
and thus diminished his 'extravagances' — for 
that character, then, domestic comforts assumed 
— until he denied himself even the common 
necessaries of life. 

In the early part of his career he was blessed 
with two sons, for whom he had the most ar- 
dent aflfection, and whom in due time he estab- 
lished in business, and endeavered to impress up- 
on their minds the necessity for dependmg upon 
their own individual exertions alone. But this 
was a lesson they never could learn; the neces- 
sity contended for, they could not perceive; 
they cherished diametrically, opposite opinions 
upon this important point, and wanted to know 
why they should trouble their heads about busi- 
ness when the Governor had plenty of money 
in store, and had no one to whom he could leave 
it but them; and it is an extraordinary and a 
most distressing fkct, that when young men 
thus situated want to know this, there is no man 
who can satisfactorily tell them. If. was beyond 
dispute proved in this case : they were conse- 
quently reckless and improvident; married pen- 
niless flirts in opposition to the will ottthe gov- 
ernor; neglected their business, and must have 
failed twenty times, had he not, for the sake of 
his own reputation, sustained them. 

The thought of his having extravagant sons 
was a source of perpetual annoyance to him, of 
course; but that which more than all tended to 
alienate his fond affection fVem them was the 
bitter fact of their being extremely anxious to 
follow him as nominal mourners to the ^ave. — 
They made no attempt whatever to disguise tbeir 
feelings on this point. It was manifested daily. 
They did not, it is true, give expression to this 
generous sentiment before him; but they made 
their impatience known to all with whom he 
was connected, and through them it soon reach- 
ed his ears. 

At first the old gentleman felt very wretched, 
for he had then the affectionate feelings of a 
father*; but when those feelings had been, by the 
indignities they constantly lavished upon him, 
destroyed, bitterness succeeded, and after a 
time even that was commingled with mirth. 

*Tou wish me dead !' the old man would ex- 
claim with a chuckle, whenever they gave him 
fVesh cause of annoyance. *I am a long time 
dying, am I not ? I keep you both out of the 
property, don't I ? Tou are impatient to squan- 
der it ! — to squander it ! — to gamble ! — to make 
it fly ! — to live a life of extravagance and aristo- 
cratic profligacy ! to trick out your wives like 
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dolli at a fair ; — ^to keep your oaniagiiB and jour 
hunters ! All in good time, my afiectionate 
sons ! I shall go by-and-by, and when 1 do — 
you'll know more !' 

*What do you mean V they would fiercely in- 
quire. 

'Liye and learm,* the old man would reply } 
*liye and learn.' 

And then he would chuckle again, as if he 
cherished some conception from which he de- 
rived inexpressible pleasure. 

As be clung with greater tenacity to life, the 
nearer death approached him, and as he had 
been warned again and again that his devotioil 
to business had a tendency to shorten its dura- 
tion, he, on reaching the age of sixty, retired, 
and died on the following day. 

The real cause of his mirth then appeared. — 
He had not left either of his sons a single shil- 
ling; — the whole of his property was be<|ueathed 
touie children of the one — whichever it might 
be — who died first. 

This came like a thunderbolt upon them. It 
confused all their faculties. What could they 
do ! They had not even a life-interest in the 
estate. They had nothing ! They could not 
wish for each other's death ; nor could either 
wish for his own. And yet, the property ! Each 
of course, wished to secure it to his own children; 
but then they both wished to live ! 

This placed them in a position of which they 
did not appro Ye. They thought deeply upon 
the matter, yery deeply; and as neither seemed 
to relish the idea of a premature death, they con- 
ceived various schemes for getting possession of 
the estate without anything occurring of a char- 
acter so unpleasant. Among the rest il was 
suggested that one of them sliould counterfeit 
death, and then divide the estate fairly between 
them; but on carefully perusing the will, they 
discovered that the executors were expressly di- 
re cted to view the body ! — which they thought 
very hard. 

At this period George had reached the age of 
fourteen, and was a fine, tall, shrewd, handsome 
boy, who had from infancy developed a strong 
desire to understand all that occurred within 
his cognizance; and the first time he heard his 
father and uncle lamenting the peculiar per- 
plexity of the position in which they stood, he 
started up and exclaimed, ^Father, let me see 
the wUL' 

*For what, George?' inquired his fiither, 
smiling. 

*You appear to be in some sort of difficulty 
about this afikir; I want to see if it cannot be in 
any way got over.' 

Both his father and his uncle laughed loudly 
at this, and patted him playfully upon the head. 

* Why do you laugh ?* said George, gravely ; 
fbr he felt most indignant. *If you do not wish 
to get yourself out of it, why that's another 
thing; hut if you do, you will let me see the 
will.' 

The brothers, although they still smiled, were 
amazed ; and a copy of the will was produced 
and perused by George with an expression of 
most intent thought. At length, {facing his 



finger upon a pdHieular line, he oried, *That*s 
the point; just as I imagined.' 

Again the brothers laughed most heartily; 
and George, having locked at them for a mo- 
ment as if he felt himself insulted, rolled up the 
will with the Utmost deliberation, and told them 
they might find it out themselves. , 

*Nay, €korge,' said his uncle, enoouragingly'; 
^ome, sliow us the point.' 

*What do you laugh al me fi>r?' demanded 
Geom ; *I don't like to be laughed at.' 

*Well, well: we'll not laugh. Come^ now 
then, what is it f 

*Why look here,' said George^ again unrolling 
the will. *It says the executors must view the 
body. Now just suppose that you were to be 
drowned and never discovered : in that case hOw 
could they view the body ?' 

*Well done, Gteorgy !' cried his uncle ; *cer- 
tainly if the body were not found they could 
not view it.' 

* Very well, then ; but don't oaTI me Georgy ; 
I don't like *Georgy;' it sounds as if I were a 
child.' 

<To be sure it does,' said his fkther ; * and 
you're getting to be a man now. But what has 
drowning to do with it, George ? Would you re- 
commend your uncle to drown himself?' 

*No, I don't care much about that ; but sup- 
pose he were reported to be drowned, wouldn't 
that do as well ?' 

'Bravo, George !' exclaimed his uncle. 

'Capital!' cried his father, who was in raptures 
with his boy, whom be naturally thought the 
finest fellow in the world. 

'Or if that will not do,' added Gteorge,. 'there 
is yet another thing. I was reading it only the 
other day : stop ; I'll find it.' 

He hereupon went to the bookcase and 
brought down a volume of Shakspeare, and hav- 
ing hastily turned over the leaves, found and 
read the following passage : — 

' And when thou art alone take thou this vial. 
And this distilled liquor; drink them off 
When presently thjtMigh all th^ veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humor, which fthall seize 
Each vital spirit ; for no pulse shall keep 
His natural progress, but surcease to beat 
- No warmth, no oreatb, shall testify thou liv'at. 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 
To paly ashes ; 

And in this borrowed likeness of shrunk death 
Thou shalt continue two and forty hours, 
And then awake as from a pleasant sleep.' 

'Now,' said Geqrge, having read this passage 
with ffreat deliberation and point, 'I shoald 
just like to know what this sleepy stufiT was ; — 
because that, you know, would be the very 
thing! Do you not think that the chemists 
could tell ?* 

'I fear not,' said 'his father ; 'no, the other is 
the plan, if well managed.' 

'I like that best myself,' observed George. — 
'Tou or uncle could easily go out of the way, 
and be reported as drowned; and it isn't to be 
supposed, although they are instructed to view 
the body, that if either of you really were 
drowned, they would keep it^ estate until the 
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body eoald be found, and if never found, for 
ever.' • . ^ 

Again Greorge was bighlj applauded, not only 
by the brothers, but by liia mother and aunt ;— - 
neither of whom for One moment considered that 
they were applauding him for suggesting a 
falsehood. As the plan seemed easy of aecom-, 
plishment, the brothers consulted together pri- 
vately, and the result was that they determined 
that the uncle of George should suddenly dis- 
appear ; that the estate should be claimed for 
his children who were of lage *, that when the 
property bad been securely made over, it should 
be equally divided, and that in thee vent of any 
stir they should proceed to America together. 

The preparations were therefore made, and 
the uncle vanished ; when a fellow, who had 
been emploj^ed for the purpose^ reported, that 
while on his barge, he saw a gentleman strug- 
gling in the river, and ultimately sink ; and as 
this report was raised simultaneously with that 
of the uncle's mysterious disappearance, it was 
WL% once inferred that he was that gentleman of 
course. The river was accordingly dragged with 
due zeal everv day for a week, but no body 
could be found. He was advertised in all the 
local papers, for the purpose of making all sure, 
but as of course they received no answer to 
these advertisements, it was taken for granted 
that he was the man. The whole family in con- 
iiequeoce went into mourning, and there was a 
great show of grief, and in the due eburae of 
time an application was made to the executors 
for the transfer of the property to the children of 
the deceased. The executors, who were hon- 
orable, 8traight>forward persons themselves, en- 
tertained BO suspicion of the ruse ; and there- 
fote having heard the evidence of the person 
who gave an accurate description of the un- 
fortunate individual, they felt certain that he 
was the man, and therefore did not feel justified 
in resisting ti^ claim^ 

Just, however, as the business was about to 
be completed, the fellow who was to have been 
rewarded with five hundred pounds, communi- 
cated his great ffood fortune to his wife in strict 
confidence ; and she being a very clever woman 
was so delighted, that she told her sister, in 
confidence, and her sister confidentially told her 
husband, and the true state of the case confi- 
dentially fl[ew from one to another, until the ex- 
ecntors were told in strict confidence them-, 
selves ; which had a very great effect, for the 
estate was withheld, and the departed, feeling 
quite sure then that it was useless for him to 
keep any longer out of tlie way, took an early 
opportunity of returning to his wretched, dis- 
consolate widow, of course in due form. 

The failure of this scheme much affected the' 
whole family ; so much were they despised, that 
their business gradually dwindled away, until 
they thought it expedient to fail. A quarrel 
then ensued about the division of the property 
they had concealed. They became 'bitter 
enemies. They hated each other with a most 
cordial hate ; yet neither could wish the other 
dead! 

Reconciliation waj quite out of the question ; 



they never could be reconciled ; they lived in a 
state of enmity for nearly eight years, when the 
uncle died — a circumstance which his brother 
so sincerely regretted, that in less than a week 
he died Limself This wounded the feelings of 
Greorge deeply. If his father had but dropped 
off a week befbre, what a fortupate thing it 
woifld have been ! Had be outlived his hrothe^ 
five years, or even six months, it ^ould not have 
been half such a pit^ ; but the idea of his'dying 
within a little week ,^ was held by bqth George 
and, his mother to be very distressing indee^i. 



CHAPTER II. 

15 wfalCB OXOROB TAKKS HIS FIBST IMPORTAIIT 
•TXF. 

As all that his meth^ had new to procure the 
means of existence was an annuity of ^ miaerabl^ 
amount, George saw that it was time for him to 
beffin to do something for himself. He had 
calculated, with a feeling oC certainty , upon ha vi 
ing his grandfather's prpperty.!' He fejt sure 
that his uncle would outlive his father, i^ot only 
because his uncle was older, but because he w'as 
far. more abstemious and less passionate. The 
fact of his being left penniless was therefore a 
heavy blow, especially as he had no resource, 
no friend, no profession to fly to. He was an 
excellent comdiercial scholar, and a good liu; 
guist; he had read much, and cout^ write a 
clear and expeditious hand ; and as he thought 
that although there might be thousands equ^ly 
accomplished unemployed^ if he came up tp 
London he should be certam to meet with some- 
thing. He therefore decided at once upon leav- 
ing home. ]&ut, the day before that on which 
he intended to start, while passing the house of 
Sir Richard Roughall — who had oeen knighted 
for some signal services he had rendered during 
a riot, while serving the office of mayor of the 
town — ^he saw his daughter Julia playing on the 
lawn ; and although he had seen her b^ore, he 
had never experienced those feelings with which 
she inspired him then. On that occasion, he 
bowed and raised his hat, which she deemed a 
most extraordinary occurrence, and, ceasing to 
play with her spaniel, blushed deeply, and timid- 
ly drew near l^er maid. 

Having passed, George immediately proteed- 
ed home to analyze the feelings whioh then pos- 
sessed* him, and to perfect the scheme which he 
had on the instant conceived, while Julia was 
discussing the merits of the case with hei' ihaid, 
who was the only creature near her in whom she 
could confide. 

Julia had b^en from infkncv iteblude d ftdm 
the world ; she vc as a finely -formed, beautiful 

firly full of ruddy health and spiriU, one Who 
elighted to romp about the gl^rden with her 
dog, while her fair hair Wantonly luxuriated in 
ringlets upon hef shoulders. Beyohd this gar- 
den she was neVer permitted to go, under any 
pretence, unaccompanied by her ftther. She 
had seen no iociety. Sir Richard gUve no par- 
ties, received no visits, and went to corporation 
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dinners only. He was a remarkably heavy, mo^ 
rose, selfish man, who prided himself upon his 
wealth and his title, and, although extremely 
vulgar, thought no man superior to himself. — 
He was incapable of much affection. He had 
treated his wife, whom he lost before he was 
kniffhted, most narshlv ; while his conduct to 
Julia, albeit his only child, was characterized by 
the most repubive severity. He loved himself 
alone : he was a gross domestic tyrant : he kept 
Julia strictly- fVom the society of men, Uiat she 
might avoid the very snare into which he thus 
prepared her to fall. He would not have a man 
in tne house. He would never allow her to ac- 
cept an invitation. She had never been address- 
ed on any occasion by a gentleman, for he had 
never Md9»red one to approach her She had 
acquired the various little accomplishments 
which country young ladies in general are 
taught; she could, as he termed it, ^jabber* 
French and Italian, — she could <go ding-dong' 
upon the piano, she could *hop,' and 'draw,' and 
'squall ;* but poor Julia knew as little of man- 
kind as if there had been no other man upon 
earth than Sir Richard, and as he was a very un- 
favorable sample, her ideas of men in the aggre- 
gate, derived from studying him, were not of the 
most brilliant ch^acter. Her home was her 
world : she was a slave to her father, who harsh- 
ly exacted the most implicit obedience, and was 
invariably most tyrannous when she tried most 
to please him. 

That Julia, being in this unenviable position, 
should feel delighted when she beheld a fine 
handsome young fellow bow to her so respect- 
fully, and with so much grace, is not «trange. 
It inspired her at once wiui novel feelings, and 
filled her mind with new ideas. She was able 
to think of nothing but the elegant stranger, and 
during the day her &ther, noticing the change, 
struck her several times in consequence most 
severely. 

In the mean time, George was laying out his 
plans to obtain an interview with her. He knew 
that Sir Richard was wealthy, having reidized, 
as an iron founder, an immense sum of monev 
during the war ; but as he also knew his imperi- 
ous, brutal disposition,'he felt certain that he 
would never entertain his suit, and that there- 
fore the only prospect he had was that of an 
elopement, trusting to time and circumstances 
to efiect a reconciliation. His journey to Lon- 
don was therefore postponed, and the first step 
E reposed was, to bribe Julia's maid to convey a 
)tter to her mistress, couched in terms of the 
most ardent affection, and begging of Her in the 
most romantic strain, to save himfrom utter des- 
pair by granting him an interview for a few 
brief moments. This letter was written, and 
George the next morning proceeded towards 
the house which was situated a short distance 
out of the town. As he passed, he saw Julia 
again, and again he bowed gracefullv, and Julia 
in her innocence returned the salute. She 
watched him anxiously until she could see him 
no longer| but felt so tremulous that she scarce- 
ly could breathe. 



This of course inspired George with addition' 
al hope, and keeping within view of the gate^ 
he remained in ttie full expectation of seeing 
the servant pass out. After watching impatient- 
ly for nearly an hour, his expectation was real- 
ized. He saw the servant leave the house alone, 
and he lost no time in approaching her. 

«Tou are living with Sir Richard, I believe,' 
said he. 

*Yes, sir,* replied the girl, respectfully. 

'Your sweet young Isi^^ is quite well, I hope?' 

'I thank you sir, quite.' 

'I thought that I never saw her look so 'beau- 
tiful as when ( passed yesterday morning.' 

'Are you the gentleman that bowed to her 
when we were in the garden ?' 

'The same.' 

'Dear ! how she has been talking about you, 
to be sure.' 

'Indeed!' 

•Oh ! you have never been out of her head.' 

'I am delighted to hear it. You are her con- 
fidant, I presume ?* 

'Oh she never thinks ef keeping any secret 
from me. We are like two sisters more than any 
thing else.' 

'I am glad Jhat she has one near her so wor- 
thy of her esteem.' 

The girl acknowledged the eompliment in si- 
lence. 

'You have it in your power,' continued George 
Ho do me the highest favor I can ask.' 

'What, me, sir .?' 

'You. And I feel that I can place' implicit 
confidence in one in whom your charming young 
mistress confides.' 

'You may, sir ; but what can I do .^' 

•Deliver this letter on your return.' 

'Oh, dear me, I mustn't. Sir Richard would 
kill me !' 

'How is Sir Richard to know ef it ? 1 shall 
not tell him, and I am quite sure that you will 
not do so.' 

'Oh, not for the world !' 

'Why thpn need you fear ?' 

'Oh, tf be should discover it, he'll surely be 
the death of us all.' 

'If you were an ordinary person,' said George, 
with an irresistible expression, 'a person of no 
mind, of no soul, of no discretion, then, indeed, 
I should fear to trust you with this commission; 
but as I pecceive — ^you will believe me when I 
state to yon that I am not one who would for a 
moment descend to flattery — ^but as I perceive 
that you are a person of intellect, and superior 
altogether to the station yon at present occupy 
in society, I must say that I have not the slight- 
est hesitation in trusting you with that whi<3i is 
essential to the realization of my proudest hMpe, 
having the highest confidence in the superiority 
of yeur mind, and in thA soundness of your 
ju^rment.* 

'Well sir,' said the girl, who was highly de- 
lighted, 'I'U undertake to give it to Miss Julia, 
but—' 

'You are a good, kind creature. I knew that 
you would. 1 eould tell in a moment, for there 
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18 always something in t)ie expreflsion of an in- 
telligent 9ountenance, by which confidence ii 
created at once.' 

Jane felt at this moment on the highest con- 
ceiyable terms with herself, for there was not a 
single syllable in this speech, that failed to meet 
the approbation of her heart. She took the let- 
ter, and as George, with many appropriate ex- 
pressions of gratitude, pressed her hand and lefl 
a sovereign therein, she said with the utmost 
, generosity — 

*Nay, sir, I do not wish this ; upon my word I 
do not.* 

'Keep it,* said George, *for my sake, and as 
an earnest of the bright reward you may expect 
ft)r your advice and assistance, for I shall have 
to solicit your advice, and I feet that I shall have 
yous assistance.* 

*Yoa shall, sir ; depend upon that.* 

*You are a dear, good girl, and to prove how 
perfect is the confidence I repose in you, I will 
explain to you in substance the contents of that 
letter. I am desperately enamoured of your 
beautiful young mistress ; how dearly, "how pas- 
sionately I love her, I need not describe to you, 
for I know that you have a fond heart,' capable 
«f understanding and appreciating the feelings 
with which I am inspired. My object is to ob- 
tain an interview with her in whom my hopes 
are concentrated. I have solicited that happi- 
ness, I must leave it with you to arrange.' 

*I'll do my best, sir.' 

*I know it; I feel that you will. You need 
not say that I have explained all this, she will 
probably show you the letter.' 

*Oh, that she will ; that she is certain to do.' 

« I have said that I anxiously wait'her reply ; 
could I not have one to-day V 

*Come here this aflernoon, say at four o'clock, 
precisely ; I shall be able to run out then, and 
tell you all about \t. I'll manage it. Depend 
upon me.* 

*I do, I do depend upon you,* said George ; 
who again pressed her hand very warmly, and 
then took his leave in the most graceful manner; 
as he walked from her, she turned twenty times 
to admire his figure, which in her view was ele- 
gant in the extreme. 

As George had weighed every sentence he 
a^red, and watched its efl^t upon Jane, ho 
fen convinced that he had propitiated herfiivor, 
and that therefore as an ambassadress, she would 
be most influential. 

Nor was he deceived^ Immediately on her 
return she delivered the letter, and pdrtrayed 
his characteristics — not only as fiir as they had 
been developed, but as far as the power of her 
vivid imagination could extend — in colors the 
most brilliant and enchanting. He was a dear 
«f a man. Oh ! «io handsome, so gracefVil, so 
afifectionate, so elegant, none could surpass him ! 
She was sure, that if he had solicited an inter- 
view with l^er, all the fathers in Christendom 
conjoined, should never prevent its being grant- 
ed. 

Poor Julia! She never before felt so confused . 
She trembled from head to foot Hrr heart 



throbbed audibly, while her breathing kept time 
with her pulse. She had nevar experienced 
feelings at all comparable with those with which 
ker soiil was then inspired ; albeit her delight 
was mingled with apprehension. To be beloved ! 
Oh ! at the thought how her heart leaped with 

{'oy, how her bosom swelled with rapture ! Sbe 
lad heard of leve, she had read of love, and had 
felt that its power had been exaggerated ; but 



now how stronglv, how deeply did she feel that 
it was not. She had seek him who had declared 
his afi*ection in a strain so passionate : she had 
not onlv seen him in reality, she had seen him 
in her dreams, and had heard him in imagination 
vow eternal leve ! It was but the previous 
evening that she had read the marriage service ; 
it was out the previous night, that in a reverie 
she had heard him say that he would cherish 
her fondly and for ever. How then could she 
doubt his afi[ection ? Answer ye who will con- 
ceive the inmost feelings of one who having ex- 
perienced peculiar harshness firom infimcy , hears 
for the first tune that she is adored, and sees be- 
fbre her an avenue of happiness, leading to a di- 
adem sparkling with joys. 

And, yet, how oould she act .' She had never 
before felt confinement irksome. She had never 
deemed her father's tyranny tyrannous till then! 
What was to be done .' What could she do .' — 
What if she were to receive him ^ She dared 
not do it ! The thought filled her guileless heart 
with alarm ! Not all the entreaties of Jane 
could prevail ; she could not, she dared not give 
her consent, although in withholding that con- 
sent she felt wretched. 

The hours passed heavily both to her and to 
him whom she felt she loved dearly ; but as four 
o'clock did at last arrive, Jane, as Sir Richard 
and Julia sat down to dine, ran out to meet 
George, who, of course, was there panting with 
suspense. To him she hastily commnnioated all 
that had passed, and made him truty dejected. 

*l8 there no hope, then?* he exclaimed. 

*Yes, 'yes ; come to-night, do not despair. — 
Between this and then I may manage to persuadf; 
her, at any rate, 1*11 do all [ can.' 

* A thouaand thanks V said George. *At v^^ hat 
hour shall I come V 

'At ten, you must not come before. At that 
time we all go to bed. You can get over the 
gate, don*t be afraid, and never mind the board 
about man-traps and spring-guns, we have noth- 
ing of the sort ; come you round to the back and 
I'll manage, at all events, to tell yoti whether 
Miss Julia will see you or not.' 

George again and again thanked her, and hav- 
ing begged of her to use all the influence at her 
command, pressed h6r hand, sent his love to her 
gentle mistress, and they parted. 

During this hasty interview, Sir Richard was 
pursuing his old brutal conduct. On sitting 
down to dinner, Julia was utterly unable to cat, 
which the gross knight no sooner perceived than 
he exclaimed, with a dark scowl, * What's the 
matter now ^' ^ 

'Nothing, papa,' replied Julia, tremulously. 

•Nothing ! then why don't you pcipk ?* 
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Julia again tried, but as her progress was but 
slow, Sir Richard, who had been wateking her, 
cried, 

*Are you going to eat a little faster ?* 

*1 have no appetite, papa, indeed I have not.' 

*Ne appetite ! You want to be locked up 
again, madam, and kept on bread and water for 
,a month. I'll warrant that Til bring back jour 
appetite, do you hear ! If you don't eat, I'll 
have the victuals .'crammed down your throat. — 
What do you me^tn?'^ 

*Pray do not treat* me ill, papa,* said Julia, 
bursting into tears. 'Indeed, indeed, I cannot 
_help iC' 

, This appeal, mild and ^ntle though it was, 
made Sir Richard foam with rage. He had never 
before heard from her any thing like it. He was 
amazed! She had lieretofore borne all in si- 
lence, and hence she had no sooner spoken than, 
with a most ferocious aspect, he struck the table 
with his knife and fork, and while maintaining 
them in an upright position, demanded fiercely 
. to know what she meant. 

*Treat you Ul /* he cried; * ill ^ — I treat you — 
impudence ! Out of my sight ! If you stay an- 
other minute, I'll kick vou out ! Start !' 

Poor Jylia knowing, the violence of his dispo- 
sition, and that he seldom failed to earry nis 
threats into execution, instantly left the room, 
■obbing. 

She felt his unkindness then acutely, she had 
. scarcely deemed it an unkindness before, for she 
had scarcely known what kindness in men was; 
but when she contrasted the treatment she re- 
ceived from her fiither with that which had been 
promised by George — ^md her imagination being 
unchecked bv experience promjpted her i^ regard 
^ ought but kindness from him impossible — it 
^ filled her heart with sorrow, and her eyes with 
scalding teftrs! 

As Sir Richard, whenever he felt himself 
grossly ofiended, would sulk for a week or a 
month as it suited his fancy, and would not suffer 
bis beautiful slave to come near him until she 
h«d written what he happened to consider at the 
time a sufficient nuipHer of penitential letters 
imploring his forgiveness, and begginff to be re- 
stored to liis favor, Julia knew that as this offence 
>tvas deemed most gross, she sliould have for 
some considerable period no one to speak to but 
her maid ; and when Jane, who immediately on 
hearing of the outburst, went to 6bttsole her, 
her mmd was well prepared to receive any fa- 
vorable impression, and to entertain any plea- 
surable project. The occurrence was therefore 
deemed fortunate by Jane, who at once renewed 
her suit: denounced Sir Richard's unreasonable 
severity, applauded to tlM seventh heaven '<the 
delightful young gentleman" by whom her mis- 
tress was adored, and eventually tucceeded so 
well that Julia, on being informed that he would 
be there at the time appointed, tremblingly con- 
sented to s^ him one moment from the back- 
parlor window. 

All being thus arranged, time seemed to rest 
or move so idly, th&t its progress eould scarcely 
b« perceived. It did progress, however, for 



eventually the clocks struck nine; and George, 
At that hour, wearied with the delay, which he 
deemed intolerable, leaped the garden-gate. 

It was a hazy night, and the moon, havinsr 
struggled for some time to pierce the mist, had 
succeeded just sufficiently t« render percepti- 
ble the vapor which the meadow had exhaled ; 
while, with the exception of the sheep-bells in 
the distance, all was silent as the tomb. la the 
drawing-room light was seen still. He knew 
that the hour appointed had not arrived, but he 
came thus early in the full conviction that his 
suspense would be less painful there. He soon, 
however, found the reverse to be the case; time 
hung with heaviness almost insupportable. He 
found a garden chair, upon which he sat for 
some minutes, and Chen arose; but as he dared 
not walk upon the paths, — for the ni|fht was so 
still that every step he took almost startled him 
— he was compelled to confine himself to this 
seat. And there he remained holding his 
watch, and feeling the minute hand ever and 
anon as it moved almost imperceptibly. At 
length having passed an hour in the most pain- 
ful suspense, he was startled by the bolts otihe 
front door being withdrawn, and immediately 
afterwards some one approtehed. The foot- 
steps were heavy. They could not be those of 
a female ! Had he been seen to enter ? Had 
he been betrayed? Had he been induced to 
come there for the purpose of bein£ violently 
ejected ? The sound still approached. He could 
just discern the figure of a tall heavy man, when 
creeping beneath a currant bush he made up his 
mind to the jvorst. The figure reached the 
spot; it was Sir Richard, who had made a dead 
stand, and raising his gun, which had been al- 
ready cocked, fired directly over the bush. — 
Geor^ was motionless: he scarcely breathed, 
he did not think that he had been hit: he felt no 
pain ! 

* It may be his custom,* thsught he, <ts go 
round before he retires, and this supposition was 
strengthened when Sir Richard on the instant 
deliberately walked back. StiU George at- 
tempted not to stir: he listened with the roost 
intense interest to every sound, heard Sir Rich- 
ard mount the steps, scrape his shoes, re-enter 
the house, close the door and fasten it, when as 
all became perfectly still again, he rose, and fi»r 
the first time discovered that he bad been 
thrown into a state of steaming perspiration. 

This incident in some decree relieved him 
fVom his impatience, it caused a little time to 
fly quickly, and as his congratulations on his 
narrow escape occupied a little more, it did not 
seem long before he had heard the town clocks 
strike ten. He then became all anxiety again, 
the hour had arrived, and he^f^lt more unnerv- 
ed than even when he lay concealed beneath 
the bush. He listened to every breath a^d 
strained his eyes through the darkness to discov- 
er if possible the approach of a light; but no, 
all was silent and dark. Just, however, as be 
began to despair a window was opened cautious- 
ly, and he distinctly heard some one cry * Hist.' 

George listened for a moment, he felt reliev- 
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ed, and jet, as no light was to be seen, he could 
,not but think it possible fbr it to be a ruse to 
bring bim forward, in order that the worthy 
kni^t Blight have another shot. 

* Hist, hist'/ again cried the voice, when as 
at the moment he saw one. female form attempt- 
ing to draw another away, he approached. 

* Be cautious,' said Jane, as she saw him ap- 
proach, Hread lightly, pray, don't speak a word, 
Miss Julia will see you, but only for two min- 
utes.' 

^Excellent girl !' said. George in a whisper, 
and at the moment, the tremblmg Julia appear- 
ed. 

* Bid you wish to speak with me?' she inquir- 
ed, although scarcely able to speak. 

* My sweetest!' said George, passionately 
pressing hef. hand. * I did wish to explain to 
you how ardently, how fondly I love yon; yet 
now that you are before me, my heart is so full 
that I cannot express the joy I feel. Pardon 
me for presuming to seek, an interview with yqu 
thus: believe me I would not have done so had 
I been in possession of any other means of se- 
cuHng this happiness.' 

Poor Julia knew not what to say, she felt 
dreadfully alarmed; but feeling that she ought 
to make some observation, faltered out artlessly, 
'I hope 1 have not kept you long V 

* Not long; no not very long, and yet it did — 
it did to me seem an age. I at one time feared 
that I had been discovered, for Sir Richard came 
into the garden with his gun, bnt he did not 
perceive me.* 

* Thank Heaven !' exclamed Julia. * What a 
mercy yon escaped ! Had he seen you, you 
would surely have been killed.' 

* And you would not have had me killed ?' 

* Not for the world]' exclaimed Julia, fervent- 
ly, *I would not have any one,* she added, check- 
ing herself— « killed.' 

* Bless you !' said George, as he. kissed her 
trembling hand. * Ton have made me so happy ! 
Toa cannot imagine how happy I feel, I cannot 
speak, I am so happy !' 

There was a pause. Julia's heart throbbed 
with violence, she knew not how she felt, she 
was now in a state of ecstasy, now in pain. She 
wished him to remain silent, yet she wished to 
hear him speak, for his voice was the sweetest 
she had ever heard; its music thrilled through 
her veins, vibrated through her heart, each syl- 
lable striking the tenderest chord. George folt 
enchanted, he held her hand in his, and pressed 
it and kissed it again and again. 

At length he cried, 

•My beautiful girl i I never before knew what 
it was to Jove, but now I feel that I could die in 
year presence with pleasure. Ton are not cru- 
el, I know that you are not, you would not wish 
U^ see me wretched: sometmng — indeed I know 
not what it is, but something tells me that the 
feelings which I experience arc{ reciprocal — that 
you do not, I mean, absolutely hate me ?' 

* Oh no !.' said Julia, with the innocenee of a 
child, 'indeed, — indeed — indeed I do not — nay I 
love you — forgive me — I did not mean — ^but — 



I do love all who love me 1 I c^not help, it.' 

* Tou are an angel. Ton make me eaph mo- 
ment admire you more and more.'. 

Again there was ^ pause, during which George 
held the hand of Julia to hie heart; for although 
his views before were purely mercenary, he 
now felt that he did in reality love her, and that 
moreover,her happiness and his were inseparable. 
Still neither cared to speak. Their hearts were 
toofbll. They both felt that they loved and 
were beloved in return, and conceived that no 
happiness, no joy could be superior to that. 

*D^ar me, what dull lovers you are!' cried 
Jane, * Why don't you rattle on ? / comld teach 
you to make love much better than that, I am 
sure!' 

* Superficial love,' said George, ' may require 
words to denote itaexistence, as a shallow stream 
will perpetually ripple; but our love, my Julia, 
is deep, and flows calmly and in silence,, and 
will in silence continue to flow, unless a storm 
should come to develope its power.' 

/ May that storm never arise !' said Julia. 

* My sweetest ! to that I will say amen; and 
yet, my dear Julia, I must expect it. My posi- 
tion in society, as yom are probably aware, is not 
brilliant, I therefore felt that my address to her 
who is my soul's idol would riever be sanctioned 
by Sir Richard.' 

* Oh dear yes !' exclaimed Julia, * why not'* 

* Simply, my love, because I am not in a high- 
er position.* 

* But if you were to speak to him he would 
like yon very much, I am sure that he would, 
and invite you to the house, and then we should 
pass many delightful days in each other's so- 
ciety. 

* My ^ntle girl must not expect it. Were I 
to mention the subject to bim, he would spurn 
me.' 

* Oh dear me, no ! he would like you exceed- 
ingly ! I am sure of it !' 

And it did appear to Julia to be impossible for 
him not to gain the esteem of her father. She 
could not conceive how he could fail indeed to 
leve him; but George, whose policy it was to 
break to her his intentions by degrees, smiled, 
and continued to press her hand in silence. 

To Jane all this was excessively tedious; for 
time, whose progress was imperceptible to them, 
hung heavily upon her. She could not enter 
into the merits of the case. It was not inter- 
esting to her. She was not at all amused: she 
conceived it in short to be dull work indeed; 
and therefore became rather fidgety, and bustled 
about the room and trimmed the lamp, and 
hemmed constantly, and was sure th&t Miss Ju- 
lia would catch her death standing so lon^ at 
the window, and intimated that it was getting 
very late, and that it was not impossible for Sir 
Richard to dream of the circumstance, and to 
come down and find his dream realized, which 
would be very dreadful ! . . 

Neither Julia nor George, however, had the 
smallest fear on either of these well-conceived 
grounds, nor were they at all in haste; but Jane 
did at length induce him to look at his watch. 
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w)ieii of cojune he wtui Mtoaithed to fin4 it pfat 
midnjgh^ Julia's two minutes haying exceed- 
ed two hours. 

' Envious Time !' said George. * Takin|p no 
delight in happiness, it flies ^ith eagle's wings 
when pleasure reigns, but scarcely moves when 
pain is in the ascendant. It ffrieves me to saj 
farewell, pay Julia; yet pruience as well as 
Jane prompts me now to take leave. Still nei- 
ther Jane nor prudence must force me from you 
until you have consented to let me come again. 

*■ It is not improper .^' said Julia. 

'I hope that you will never suppose me eapa- 
ble of suggesting — ' 

' No, no, believe me I would not for the world. 
But I should like it better if my papa were ap- 
prised of four visits.' 

* If he were to know, if he were even to sus- 
pect, my dearest girl, that I Uve you, this visit 
would be my last. 

' Then he must not know.' 

*■ Let me then come to-morrow evening ?' 

* But do not, for heaven's sake come before 
the time. Papa ipvariably goes reund the gar- 
den with his gun, and if he were to see you, the 
consequence, I am sure, would be ifreadful; 



therefore pray do sot come until ten; — but yoa 
will not be later than that ?* 

*■ I will not. And now, my sweetest love, 
good night ! good night ! You will think of me, 
Julia ? I feel that you will, because I cannot 
but feel that you know I love you fondly, and 
shall be ever devoted and true. Tou do believe 
me?' 

' I do, indeed I do.' 

* Bless you, my Julia! bless you ! good night! 
— goodnight!' 

€reorge again pressed her hand, and kissed it 
with ardor. Still he was not satisfied: he lin- 
gered even then ! 

* r have to whisper one word,' said he at 
length, and as Julia bent her ear towards him, 
he said again, * God bless you I' and kissed her 
cheek. 

He then left the mden and Julia listened 
until she .was sure of his safety, and ' remained 
at the window even aAer that. She felt as if 
she wished to say ^ood night once more, but as 
Jane, to whom the mterview had not been very 
entertaining, soon broke the charm, she return- 
ed with her mmd richly laden with the germs 
of a long enchanting dream. 

[To be coDttiraed.] 
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THE OROflKR OW WOOO-BTRBBT AlfD HIS FAM- 
ILY. 

One night, at the latter endof Ai>ri], 1665, the 
family ofa citizen of London, carrying on an ex- 
tensive husinesB as a grocer in Wood-street, 
Cheapside, were assembled, according to custom, 
at prayer. The grocer's name was Stephen 
Bloundel. His family consisted of his wife, 
three sons and two daughters. He had more- 
over, an apprentice; an elderly female serving 
as cook; her son, a young man about five-and- 
twenty, filling the place of porter to the shop 
and general assistant; and a kitchen maid. The 
whole household attended; — for the worthy gro- 
cer being a strict observer of his religious duties, 
as well as a rigid disciplinarian in ether respects, 
suffered no one to be absent, on any plea what- 
ever (except indisposition), from morning and 
evening devotions; and these were always per- 
formed at stated times. In fact, the establish- 
ment was conducted with the regularity of clock- 
work; it being the aim of its master not to pass 
a single hour of the day unprofitably. 

The ordinary prayer gone through, Stephen 
Bloundel offered up a lon^r and lervent sap- 
plication to .the Most High for protection 



against the devouring pestilence with which 
the city was then scourged. He acknowledged 
that this terrible visitation had been ju»tly 
broui^ht upnn it by the wickedness of its inhab- 
itants; that they deserved their doom, dreadful 
though it was; that, like the dwellers in Jerusa- 
lem Mfore it was given up to rum and desolation, 
they * bad mocked the messengers of God and 
despised his word;* that, in the language of the 
prophet, * they had refused to hearken, and pall- 
ed away the shoulder, and stopjed their ears 
that they should not hear; yea, had made their 
heart like an adamant stone, lest they should 
hear the law and the words which the Lord of 
Hosts had sent in his spirit by the lormer proph- 
ets.' 

He admitted that great sins reqnire great 
chastisement, and that the sins of London were 
enormoas; that it was filled with strifes, heresies, 
murders, drunkenness, revellings, and every 
kind of abomination; that the ordinances of God 
were neglected, and all manner of vice openly 
practised; that, despite repeated warnings, and 
afflictions less grievous than the present, these 
vicious practices had been persisted in. All 
this he humbly acknowledged. But he impkn*- 
ed a gracious Providence, in consideration of 
his few faithful servants, to spare the others yet 
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a little longer, an^ give th^tti a iut chance of 
repentance and amendment. Or, if this could 
not be, and their otter extirpation was ineri table, 
that the habitations of the devont mi^ht be 
exempted from the general destrnction — might 
be places of refage, as Zoar was to Lot. 

He concluded by earnestly exhorting those 
around him to keep constant watch upon them- 
selyes; not to murmur at God's dcdJings and 
dispensations; bnt so to comport themseWes, 
that * they might be able to stand in the day of 
wrath, in the day of death, and. in the dsy of 
judgment.* The exhortation produced a pow- 
erful effect upon its hearer^, and they arose, — 
some with serious, others with terrified looks. 

And here, befare proceeding further, it may 
be desirable to show in what manner the dread- 
ful pestilence referred to by the grocer com- 
menced, and how far its ravages had already 
extended. Two years before, namely — in 1663 
— more than a third of the population of Am- 
sterdam was carried off by a desolating plague. 
Hamburg was also grievously afflicted about the 
same time, and in the same manner. Notwith- 
standing every effort to cut off communication 
with these states, the insidious disease found its 
way into England by means of some bales of 
merchandise, as it was suspected, at the latter 
end of the year 1664, when two persons died 
suddenly with undonbted symptoms of the dis- 
temper, in Westminster. Its next appearance 
was at a hoase in Long-acre, and its victims two 
Frenchmen, who had biouffht goods from the 
Levant. Smothered for a short time, like a fire 
upon which coals had been heaped, it broke out 
with fresh fury in several places. 

And now the consternation began. The whole, 
city was panic-stricken. Nothing was talked of 
but the plague — nothing planned but means of 
arresting its progvess. One grim and ghastly 
idea possessed the minds of all. Like a hideous 
phantom stalking the streets at noonday, and 
scaring all in it« path, Dsath took his course 
throQgh London, and selected his prey at pleas- 
ure. The ^neral alarm was further increased 
by the predictions confidently made as to the 
yast numbers who would be swept away by the 
visitation; by the prognostications of astrolo- 

Stb; by the prophesyings of enthusiasts; by 
e denunciations of preachers; and by the por- 
tents and prodigies reported to have occurred. 
During the long and frosty winter preceding 
this fatal year, a comet appeared in the heavens, 
the sickly color of which was supposed to fore- 
bode the judgment about to follow. Blazing 
stars, ana other meteors of a lurid hue ar.d 
strange and preternatural shape, were likewise 
seen. The sun was said to have set in streams 
of blood, and the moen to haye shone without 
reflecting a shadow; grisly shapes appeared at 
night; strange clamors and groans were heard 
in the air; hearses, coffins, and heaps of unburi- 
ed dead, were discovered in the sky; and ffreat 
cakes and dots of blood were found in the Tow- 
er-moat; while a marvellous doable tide occur- 
red at London-bridge. All these prodigies 
were currently reported, and In most cases be- 
lieved. 



The severe frost, before noticed, did not break 
np till the end of February, and with the thaw 

the plagu^ frigbtfolly increased in violence. 

From Drnry-lane, it spread along Holborn, east- 
ward as far as the Great TurnsUle, and west- 
ward to St. Qile*s Ponnd, and so along the Ty- 
bnrn-road. St. Andrew's Holborn was next 
infected; and as this was a more popnlove par- 
ish than the former, the deaths were more nu- 
merous within it. For some time, the disease 
was checked by Fleet Ditch; it then leaped this 
narrow boundary, and ascending the opposite 
hill, carried fearful devastation into the parish 
of St. James Clerkenwell. At the same time, * 
it attacked St. Bride's; thinned the ranks of the 
thievish horde haunting Whitefriars; and pro- 
ceeding in an easterly course, deciraated saint 
Clement Danes. 

Hitherto, the city had escaped. The destroy- 
er had net passed Ludgate or Newgate, but en- 
vironed the walls like a besieging enemy. A 
few days, however, before the opening of this 
history, fine weaker having commenced, the 
horrible disease began to grow more rife, and 
laughing all precautions and impediments to 
scorn, broke out in the very heart of the strong- 
hold — namely, in Bearbinder-lane, near Stooks 
Market, where nine persons di<%d. 

' At a season so awful, it may be imagined how 
an impressive address, like that delivered by the 
grocer, would be received by those who saw in 
the pestilence not merely an overwhelming' 
scourge from which few could escape, but a di- 
rect manifestation of the Divine displeasure. — 
Not a word was sajd. Blaize Shotterel, the por- 
ter, and old Josyna, his mother, together with 
Patience, the other woman-servant, betook them- 
selves silently, and with troubled countenances, 
to the kitchen. Leonard Holt, the apprentice, 
lingered for a moment to catch a glance from 
the sefl blue eyes of Amabel, the grocer's eldest 
daughter (for even the plague was a secondary 
consideration with him when she was present), 
and failing in the attempt, he heaved a deep 
sigh, which was luckily laid to the account of 
the discourse he had just listened to by his 
sharp-sighted master, and proceeded to the shop, 
where he busied himself in arranging matters 
for the night. 

Having just completed his twenty first year, 
and his apprenticeship being within a few months 
of its expiration, Leonard Flolt began to think 
of returning to his native town of Manchester, 
where he intended to settle, and where he had 
once fondly hoped the fair Amabel would ac- 
company him in the character of his bride. Not 
that he had received sufficient encourage- 
ment to make it matter of certainty that if he 
did so declare himself, he should be accepted; 
but being both * proper and tall,' and hilkvinff 
tolerable confidence in his good looks, he had 
made himself, up to a short time prior to his in- 
troduction to the reader, quite easy on the point. 

His present misgivings were occasioned by 
Amabel's altered manner towards him, and by a 
rival, who, he had reason to fear, had complete- 
ly superseded him in her good graces. Brought 
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up together from an early age, the grocer's 
daughter and the ;oung apprentice had, at first, 
regarded each other as brother and sister. By 
degrees, the feeling changed. Amabel ' became 
more reserved and held little intercourse with 
Leonard, who, busied with Uis own concerns, 
thought little about her. But as |ie greif to- 
wards manhood, he could not remain insensible 
to her eztraordinarj beauty — for extraordinary 
it was, and such as to attract admiration where- 
ever she went, so that ' the grocer's daughter' 
became the toast among the ruffling gallaqts of 
the town, many of whom sought to obtain speech 
with her. Her parents, howeyer, were far toe 
careful of her to permit apy such approach. — 
Aiuabttl's stature was lotty; her limbs slight, 
but exquisitely symmetrical; her features small, 
and cast in the moftt delicate mould; her eyes of. 
the softest blue; and ber hair luxuriant, and of 
the finest texture and richest brown. Her oth- 
er beauties mu'st be left to the imagination, hot 
it must not be omitted that she was barely 
eighteen, and had all the freshness, the inno- 
cence, and vivacity of that most charming peri- 
od of woman's existence. No wonder she rav- 
ished every heart. No wonder in an age when 
love-making was more general even than now, 
that she was beset by admirers. No wonder 
her father's apprentice became desperately en- 
amored of ber, and proportionately jealous. 

And this brings us to his rival. On the lOth 
of April, two gallants, both richly attired, and 
both young and handsome, dismounted before the 
grocer's door, and, leaviog their steeds to the 
care of their attendants, entered the shop. They 
made sundry purchases of conserves, fiffs and 
other dried fruit, chatted familiarly with Uie gro«> 
cer, and tarried so long that at last he began to 
suspect they must have seme motive. All at 
once, however, they disagreed on some slight 
matter — Bloundel could not tell what, nor, per- 
haps, could the disputants, even if theii quarrel 
had not been preconcerted — high words arose, 
and in another moment swords w^re drawn, and 
furious passages exchanged. The grocer called 
to his eldest sen — a stout youth of nineteen — and 
to Leonard Holt to separale^hem. The appren- 
tice seized his 'cudgel — no apprentice in those 
days was without o^e — and rushed towards the 
combatants, but before he could reach them, the 
fray was ended. One of them had received a 
thrust through the«iiierd arm, and his blade 
dropping, his antagonist declared himself satis- 
fied, ana. with a grave salute walked off. The 
wounded man wrapped a laced handkerchief 
round his arm, but immediately afterwards com- 
plained of great faintness. Pitying his condition 
and suspecting no harm, the grocer led him into 
the inner room, where restoratives were offered 
him by Mrs Bloundel and her daughter Amabel, 
both of whom had been alarmed by the noise of 
the conflict. In a short time, the wounded Mian 
was so far recovered as to be able to converse 
with his assistants, especially the younger one ; 
and the grocer having returned to the shop, his 
discourse became so very animated and tender, 
that Mrs Bloundel deemed it prudent to give her 



daughter A hint to retire. Amabel reloctaatl^ 
obeyed,' for the slraneer was so handsome, and 
so richly dressed, had such a captivating man- 
ner, and so distinguished an air, that she was 
strongly prepossessed In his favor. A second 
look from her mother, however, caused her to 
disappear, nor did she return. After waiting 
with suppressed aniiety for some time, the young 
gallant d^^^^^ly overwhelming the good dame 
with his thanks, and entreating permission to 
call again. This, however,was peremptorily re- 
fused, but notwithstanding this interdiction, he 
came on the following day. The grocer chanced 
to be out at the. time, and the gallant, who had 
probably watched him go forth, deriding the r«- 
monstrances of the younger Bloundel and Leo- 
nard, marched straight to the inner rooqi, where 
he found the dame and her daughter. They 
were much disconcerted at his appearance, and 
the latter instantly arose with the intention of 
retiriuff, but the gallant caught her arm and de- 
tained ner. . 

'Do not fly me, Amabel,' he cried, in an im- 
passioned tone, *but suffer me to declare the love 
1 have for you. 1 cannot live without you.* 

Amabel, whose neck and cheeks were crim- 
seni^d with blushes, cast down her eyes before 
the ardent regards of the ^lant, and endeavor- 
ed to withdraw her hand. . . 

*One word only,' he continued, *and I release 
you. Am I wholly indifferent to you ? Answer 
me — yes, or no ?' 

'Do not answer him, Amabel,* interposed her 
mother. *He is deceiving you. He loves yen 
not. He would rum you. , This is the way with 
all these court butterflies. Tell him yoi^ hate 
him, child, and bid hrm begone.' 

^But I cannot tell l^ni an untruth, mother,' 
returned Anlabel, artlessly, * for I do not bate 
him.' 

* Then you love me,' cried the young man, 
falling -on his knees, and pressing her hand to 
his lips. 'Tell me so, and make me the happi- 
est of men.' 

But Amabel had now recovered from the con- 
fusion into which she had been thrown, and, 
alarmed at her o^n indiscretion, foicibly with- 
drew her hand, exclaiming in a cold tone, and 
with much natural dignity, 'Arise, sir. I will 
not tolerate these freedoms. My mother is right, 
you have some ill design.' 

'By my soul, no !* cried the gallant passion- 
ately. 'I love you, and wduld make you mine.* 

<No doubt,' remarked Mrs Bloundel, contempt- 
uously, 'but not by marriage:' 

' Yes, by marriage,' rejoined the gallant, 
rising. 'If she will consent, I will v^d her 
forthwith.' 

Both Amabel and her mother looked surprised 
at the young roan's declaration, which was ut* 
tered with a fervor that seemed to leave no doubt 
of its sincerity ; but the latter, fearing some ar^ 
tifiee, replied, , 

'If what you say is true^ and you really love 
my daughter as much as ynu pretend, this is not 
the way to win her, for though she can make no 
pretensions to wed with one of your seeming de- 
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^«6-^or 18 it for her happiness that she •hould 
^^-yet, were sbe sought by the proudest noble in 
the land, she shall never, if ( can help it, be 
lightly won. If your intentions are honorable, 
yoQ must address yonrself in the first place to 
her father, and if he agrees (which I much doubt) 
that you shall become her suitor, I can make no 
objection. Till this is settled, I must pray yon 
to desist from further importunity.* 

*And so must I,' added Amabel. *I eannot 
give you a hope till you have spoken to my fa- 
ther.* 

<Be it so,' replied the gallant, *I will tarry here 
till his return.' 

So sajring, he was about to seat himself, but 
Mrs Bloundel prevented him. 

'I cannot permit this, sir,^ she cried. *Tour 
tarrying here may, for aught I know, bring scan- 
dal upon my house — 1 am sure it would m disa- 
greeable to my husband. I atn unacquainted 
with your name and condition. Tou may be a^ 
man of rank. Tou may he one of the profligate 
and profane crew who haunt the court. Yon 
may be the worst of them all, my Lord Roches- 
ter bimeelf, for they say when he is abdut his 
devilish designs he can put on the garb of an angel 
of innocence. But whoever yoirare,and whatever 
your rai|k and station may be, unless your char- 
acter will bear the strictest scrutiny, I am certain 
Stephen Bloundel will never consent to your 
union with his daughter.' 

'Nay, mother,' observed Amabel, *jrou judge 
the gentleman unjustly. I am sure he is neither 
a profligate sallant himself, nor a companion of 
such— especially the Earl of Rochester.' 

«i pretend to be no better than 1 am,' replied 
the young man, repressing a smile which rose to 
bis lips at Mrs Bloundel's address. *But I shall 
reform when 1 am married. It would be impos- 
sible to be inconstant to so fair a creature as 
Amabel. For my rank I have none. My con- 
dition is that of a private gentleman — my name, 
Maurice Wyvil.' 

•What you say of yourself, Mr Maurice Wy- 
Til, convinces me you will meet with a decided 
refusal from ray husband,' returned Mrs Bloun- 
del. 

*I trust not,' replied Wyvil, glancing tenderly 
to Amabel. *lf 1 should be so fortunate as to 
gain his consent, have I yours ?* 

<Itisio6 soon to ask' that question,' she re- 
joined, blushing deeply. * And now, sir, you 
must go— 'indeed you must. Tou distress ray 
mother.' 

*lf i do not distress you, I will stay,' resumed 
Wyvil, with an imploiing look. 

♦Tou do distress me,' she answered, averting 
her head. 

*Nay, then, I must tear myself away,' he 
rejoined. 'I shall return shortly, and trust to 
find your father lefs flinty-hearted than he is re- 
presented.' 

He would have clasped Amabel in his arms, 
and perhaps snatched a kiss, if her mother had 
not rushed between them. *No more familiari- 
ties, sir,' she cried, angrily — *no court man ners 
here. If you look to wed my daughter, you 
5 



must conduct yourself more decorously. But 
I dan tell you, you have no chance — none what- 
ever.' 

*Time will show,' replied Wyvil, audaciously. 
*Tou had better ffive h«r to me quietly, and save 
me the trouble of carrying her off*— for have her 
I will.' 

* Mercjr on us!' cried Mrs Bloundel, in ac- 
cents of alarm, 'now his wicked intentions are 
out.' 

•Fear nothing, mother,' observed Amabel, 
coldly. 'He will scarcely carry me off without 
my own consent, and 1 am not likely to sacri- 
fice myself for one who holds me in such light 
esteem.' 

•Forgive me, Amabel,' said Wyvil, in a voice 
so penitent that it instantly effaced her displea- 
sure. <I meant not to ofiend you. 1 spoke only 
the language of distraction. Do not dismiss me 
thus, or my death will lie at your door.' 

*I shoold be sorry for that,' she replied, •but 
inexperienced as I am, I ieel this is not the lan- 
guage of real regard, but ef furious passion, — 
We must not meet again.' 

A dark shade passed over Wyvil's handsome 
features, and the almost feminine beauty by 
which they were characterifed gave place to a 
fierce and forbidding expression. Controlling 
himself by a powerful effort, he replied, with 
forced calmness, 

•Amabel, you know not what it is to love. — 
I will not stir hence till I have seen your father.' 

•We will see that, sir,' exclaimed Mrs Bloun- 
del, angrily. • What ho ! son Stephen ! Leonard 
Holt ! 1 say. ' This gentleman will stay ,here 
whether I like or not. Show him forth.' 

•That I will, right willingly,' replied the ap- 
prentice, rushing before the younger Bloundel, 
and flourishing his formidable cudgel. *Out 
with you, sir ! Out with you !' 

•Not at your bidding, yoo saucy knave,' re- 
joined Wyvil, laying his hand upon his sword. — 
*And if it were not for the preeence of your 
mistress and her lovely daughter, I^ would crop 
your ears for your insolence.' 

•Their presence shall not prevent me fVoiR 
making my cudgel and your shoulders acquaint- 
ed, if you do not budge,' replied the apprentic.e 
sturdily. 

Infuriated by the retort, Wyvil would liave 
drawn his sword, but a blow on the arm dismbled. 
him. 

• Plague on you ! fellow,* he exclaimed.-— 
<Tou shall rue this to the last day of your exist- 
ence.' 

•Threaten those who heed you,' replied Leon^ 
ard, about to repeat the blow. 

•Do him no further Injury,* cried Amal>el, ar- 
resting his hand, and looking with the greatest 
oommisseration at Wyvil. 'Tou have dealt with 
him far too rudely already.' 

•Since I haveyeur sympathy, sweet Amabel,' 
rejoined Wyvil, • I care net what rude treatment 
I experience from this churl. We shall sopn 
meet again.' And bowing to her, he strode out 
of the room. 

Leonard followed him to the shop-ddor, hop- 
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ing «ome further pretext for a quarrel would 
arise, but he was disappointed. Wyvil took no 
notice of bim, and proceeded at a slow pace to- 
wards Cheapside. 

Half an )iour afterwards, Stephen Bloundel 
came home. On being informed of what had 
occurred he was greatly annoved, though he 
tried to conceal his vezation, and highly applaud- 
ed his daughter's conduct. Without further 
comment he proceeded about his business, and 
remaiued in the shop till it was clojed. Wy vil 
did not return, and the grocer tried to persuade 
himself they should see nothing more ot him. — 
Before Amabel retired to rest he imprinted a 
kiss on her snowy brow, and said in a tone of 
the utmost kindness, *You have never yet de- 
ceived me, child, and I hope never will. Tell 
me^ truly, do you take any interest in this young 
gallant f' 
Amabel blushed deeply. 
* I should not speak the truth, father,* she 
rejoined, after a pause, ' if I were to say, I do 
not.' 

*I am sorry for it,* replied Bloundel, gravely. 
*But you would not be happy with him. I am 
sure he is unprincipled and profligate. Tou must 
forget him.* 

'l will try to do so,* sighed Amabel. And the 
conversation dropped. 

On the following day, Maurice Wy vil enter- 
ed the grocer's shop. He was more richly at- 
tired than before, and there was a haughtiness 
in his manner which he had not hitherto assum- 
ed. Whatpasaed between him and Bloundel 
was not knewn, for the latter never spoke of it, 
but the result may be gathered from- the fact that 
the young gallant was not allowed an interview 
with his daughter. 

From this moment the ohange, previously 
noticed, took place in Amabel's demeanor to- 
wards Leonard. She seemed scarcely able to 
endure his presence, and sedulously avoided his 
regards. From being habitually gay and cheer- 
ful, she became pensive and reserved. Her 
mother more than once canghi her in tears, and 
it was evident, from many other signs, that 
Wyvil completely engrossed her thoughts. — 
Fully aware of this, Mrs Bloundel said nothing 
of it to her husl>and, because the subject was 
painful to him, and not supposing the passion 
deeply rooted, she hoped it would speedily wear 
away. But she was nistaken. The flame was 
kept alive in Amabel's breast in a manner of 
which she was totally ignorant. Wyvil found 
means to deceive the vigilance of the grocer and 
his wife, but he conld not deceive the vigilance 
of a jealous lover. Leonard discovered that his 
mif tress had received a letter. He would not 
betray her, but ^ he determined to watch her 
narrowly. Accordingly, when she went forth 
one morning in company with her younser sis- 
ter (a little girl of some five years old), he made 
an excuse to follow them, and keeping within 
sight, perceived them ent^ r Saint Paurs Cathe- 
dral, the mid aisle of which was then converted 
into a public walk, and generally thronged with 
town gallants, bullies, bona-robas, cut-purses. 



and rogued of every description. In short, it 
was the haont of the worst characters of the 
metropolis. When, therefore, Amabel entered 
this structure, Leonard felt certain it was to 
meet her lover. Rushing forward, he saw her 
take her course through the crowd, and attract 
general attention from her loveliness — hut be 
nowhere discerned Maurice Wyvil. 

Suddenly, however, she struck ofl'tothe right 
and halted near one of the pillars, and the ap- 
prentice,advancing, detected his rival behind it. 
He was whispering a few words in her ear, un- 
perceived by her sister. Maddened by the sight, 
Leonard hurried towards them, but before he 
could reach the spot Wyvil was gone, and Am- 
abel, through greatly confused, looked at the 
same time so indignant that he aUnost regretted 
his precipitation. 

'You will, of eojurse, make known to my fa- 
ther what you have just seen ?' she said in a low 
tone. 

^li you will promise not to see that youth 
again without my knowledge, 1 will not,' replied 
Leonard. 

After a moment's reflection, Amabel gave the 
required promise, and they returned to Wood 
street together. Satisfied she would not break 
her word the apprentice became more easy, and 
as a week elapsed and nothing was said to him 
on the subject^ be persuaded himself she would^ 
not attempt to meet her lover again. 

Things were in this state at the opening «»f 
our Tale, but upon the night in question, Leon- 
ard fancied he discerned some agitation in Am- 
abers manner towards him, and in consequence 
of this notion, he sought to meet her gaze, as be- 
fore related, after prayers. While trying to 
distract his thoughts by arranging sundry fir- 
kins of butter, and putting other things in order, 
he heard a light footstep behind him, and tam- 
ing at the sound, beheld Amabel. 

* Leonard,' she whispered, * I promised to tell 
you when I should next meet Maurice WyTiL 
He will be here to-night.' 

And without giving him time to answer she 
retired. 

For a few minutes, Leonard remained in m 
state almost of stupefaction, repe'ating to him- 
self, as if unwilling to believe them, the worda 
he had just heard. He had not recovered when 
the grocer entered the shop, and noticing his 
haggard looks, kindly inquired if he felt unwell. 
The apprentice returned an evasive answer, 
and half determined to relate all he knew to hia 
master; but the next moment, he changed his 
intention, and, influenced by that chivalric feel- 
ing which alwavs governs those, <^ whatever 
condition, who love profoundly, resolved not to 
betray the girl, but to trust to his own ingenuity 
to thwart the designs of his rival, and preserve 
her. Actisff upon this resolution, he said he had 
a slight headache, and instantly resumed his oc- 
cupation, 

At nine o'clock, the whole family assembled 
at supper. The board was plentifully thoD^gh 
plainly spread, but the grocer observed with 
some uneasiness that his apprentice, who had a 
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fM>d appetite in ordinary, atd tittle or nothing. 
He kept hie eye constantly upon him, and be- 
e4ine conTinced from hit manner that some thing 
ailed him. Not iutvinar any notion of the truth, 
and being filled with apprehensionii of the 
plague, hi8 dread was that Leonard was infected 
by the disease. Supper was ^nerally the pleas- 
antest meal of the day, 8t the grocer's house, 
bat OB this occasion it passed off cheerlessly 
enoQgh, and a circamstance ocourred at its dose 
which threw all into confusion and distress. — 
Before relating this, however, we roust complete 
our description of the family under their present 
aspect. 

Tall, and a spare frame, with good features, 
somewhat austere in their expression^ and of the 
cast which we are apt to term precise and puri- 
tanical, but tempered with great benevolence, 
Stephen Bloundel had a keen deep-seated eye, * 
overshadowed by thick brows, and suffered his 
long-flowing grev hair to descend over his 
shoul.lers. His ^rehead was high and ample, 
his chin square aud well defined, and hie gene* 
ral appearance exceedingly striking. In age he 
was over fifly. His integrity and fairness of 
dealing, noveronce called in question for a peri- 
od of thirty years, had won him the esteem of 
all who knew him; while his prudence and 
economy had enabled him during that time to 
amans'a tolerable fortune. 

His methodical habits and strong religious 
principles have been already mentioned. His 
eldest son was named after him, and resembled 
him both in person and character, promising 
(alas ! it was n^v^r realised) to tread in his foot- 
steps. The younger sons require little notice at 
present. One was twelve, and the other half 
thatat^: but both appeared to inherit much of 
their father's good qualities. Basil, the elder, 
was a stout, wtoll-grown lad, and had never 
known a day's ill health; while Hubert, the 
younger was thin and delicate, and constantly 
ailing. 

Mr.i Bloundel was a specimen of a citv dame 
of the best kind. She had a few pardonable van- 
ities, which no ar^^uments could overcome — such 
as a little ostentation in her dress— a little pride 
in the neatness of her honse-^and a good deal 
in the beauty of her children, especially that of 
Amabel, — as well as in the wealth and high ehar- 
aeter of her husband, whom she regarded as the 
most perfect of human beings. These slight 
failingrs allowed for, nothing but good remained. 
Her conduct was exemplary in all the relations 
of life. The tenderest of mothers, and the most 
affectionate of wives, she had as much of genu- 
ine piety and strictness of moral principles as 
herliusband. Short, plump, and well prOpor- 
tk>ned, — thoujch somewhat, perhaps, exeeeding 
the rules of symmetry, — she had a rich oHve 
complexion, fine black eyes, beaming wirh good 
nature, and an ever-laughing mouth, ornament- 
ed by a beautiful set of teeth. To wind up ail, 
she was a few years younger than her husband. 

Amal^el has alrewly been described. The 
youngest girl, Christiana, was a pretty little, 
dove-eyed, flaxen-haired child, beHreen four and 



five years old, and shared the f^te of most young- 
er children, being very much caressed, and not 
a little spoiled by her parents. 

The foregoing description of the grocer's fam- 
ilv would be incomplete without some mention 
of his household. Old Josyna Sbotterel, the 
cook, who had lived with her master ever since 
hia marriage, and had the strongest attachment 
fbr him, was a hale, stout dame, of about sixty, 
with few infirmities for her years, and with less 
asperity of temper than generally belongs to ser- 
vants of her class. She was a native of Holland, 
and came to England early in life, where she 
married Blaise's fhther, who died soon after 
their union. An excellent cook in a plain way 
— ^indeed, she had no practice in any other- 
she would brew strong ale and mead, or mix a 
sack-posset, with any innkeeper in the city. — 
Aforeover, she was a careful and tender nurse, if 
her services were ever required in that capacity. 
The children looked upon her as a second moth- 
er, and her affection for them, which was un- 
bounded, deserved their regard. She was a per- 
fect storehouse of what is termed <old women's 
receiots,' and there were few complaints (except 
the plague) for which she did not think herself 
qualified to prescribe, an<l able to cure. Her 
sail] in the healing art was often tested by her 
charitable mistress, who required her to prepare 
remedies, as well as nourishing broths, for such 
of the poor of the parish as applied to her for re- 
lief at times of sickness. 

Her son, Blaize, was a stout, stumpy fellow, 
about four feet ten, with ahead somewhat too 
large for his body, and extremely long arms. — 
Ever since the plague had broken out in Drury- 
lane it had hannted him like a spectre, and 
scattered the few faculties he possessed . In vain 
he tried to combat his alarm — in vain his mother 
endeavored to laugh him out of it. Noticing 
would do. He read the bills of mortality daily ; 
ascertained the particulars of every case; dilated 
upon the agonies of the sufBsrers; watched th* 
progress of the infection ; and calculated the 
time it would take to reach Wood street. He 
talked of the pestilence by day, and dreamed of 
it by night; and more than once alarmed the 
house by roaring for assistance, under the idea 
that he was suddenly attacked. By his mother'i < 
advice, he steeped rue, wormwood, and sage, \n 
his drink, till it was so abominably nausrous 
that he could scarcely sWallow it, and carr ied % 
small bait in the hollow of his hand, comyonnd^ 
ed of wax, angelica, camphor, and other drugs« 
He likewise, ohewed a small pieou of Virginia^ 
snake-root, or zedoarv, if he appfoaehed any- 
place that he supposed infected. A dried toad 
was suspended round his neck, as an amulet of 
sovereii^n virtue. Every new nostrum sold by 
the quacks In the streets tempted him*; and a 
few days belbre' he had expended his last crown 
in the purchase of a bottle of plague-wafer. — 
Being of a superstitious nature, he placed, full 
fkith in all the predictions of the astrologere, 
who foretold that l^ndon should be utterly laid 
waste, that grass should grow in the streets, and 
that the living should not be able to bnary th« 
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dead. He quaked at the terrible denonciationf 
of the preachers, who exhorted their hearers to 
repentance, telling them a judgment was at hand, 
and shuddered at the wild and fearful prophesy- 
ings of the insane enthusiasts who roamed the 
streets. His nativity having been cast, and it 
appearing that he would be in great danger on 
the 20th of June, he made up bis mind that he 
should die of the plague on that day. Before he 
was assuled by these terrors he had entertained 
a sneaking attachment for Patience, the kitchen- 
maid, a young and buxom damsel, who had no 
eNpecial objection to him; but of late, his love 
bad given way to apprehension, and his whole 
thoughts were centered in one idea, namely, 
self-preservation. 
By this time supper was over, and the family 



were about to separate for the night, when 
Stephen, the grocer's eldest son, paving risen to 
quit the room, staggered, and complained of s 
strange dizziness and headache, which almost de« 
prived him of sight,' while his hfart palpitated 
frightfully. A dreadful suspicion seized his 
father. He ran towards him, and assisted him 
to a seat. Scarcely had the young man reached 
it, when a violent sickness reized him; a green- 
ish-eolored froth appeared at the mouth, and h« 
began to grow delirious. Guided by the con- 
vulsive efforts of the sufferer, Bloundel tore off* 
his clothes, and, after a moment's search, per* 
ceived under the left arm a livid pustule. He 
uttered a cry of anguish. His son was plague- 
stricken. 

[T« be coBdnued.] 



AN EVENING WITH M. THIERS. 
[From the London New Monthly for January.] 



M. Thiers is out of favor just now, except 
with the ragamuffin-party in the French schools, 
who have done their little best to imitate Uie 
Robespierre faction of former days, and have 
been siljv and wicked enough to cry *i>own with 
the English !' The same TOardless ruffians who 
ejaculated^ 'Death to the Enirlish!' at the in- 
terment of Napoleon, shouted 'Vive M. Thiers !' 
strange melange, indeed ! and one not very much 
calculated to give si^tisfaction to the ex-presl- 
dent of the <$ouncil, and minister of state for the 
foreign department. For M. Thiers has the 
utmost horror of being the idol of the mob ; pra> 
fosses the most sovereign contempt for vulgar 
popularity ; laughs by the hour together at the 
^greasy hats,* and 'sweet voices' of the gieat 
*un washed ;* and has no ambition whatever to 
be carried in triumph on the shoulders of Pa- 
risian workipen. And yet this little great man 
is so made up of inconsistencies, that whilst 
during six whole months he courted mpst as- 
siduously the old families of the Fauxbourg St 
Germain, and tried to win over the legitimists 
to the 'moderate' revolution of 1830, by assert- 
ing the 'rights of the aristocracy,* the 'P^wer 
of hereditary influence,' and the 'instability of 
the institutions which were not defended by 
the great, the titled, and the noble, '^-only a 
few weeks afterwards arrested the Duchess of 
Berry in La Vendee, exposed a woman's secret, 
and a woman's frailty, and consigned the mother 
of the Duke of Bordeaux to a prison, near the 
city whose name she bore ! 

From the moment M. Thiers purchased, with 
a large bribe from a Jew traitor, the secret of 
the duchess s hiding-place, there was an end to 
all negotiations with the Fauxbourg St. Ger- 
main. The legitimists lamented over the error 
of their beloved princess, but thef cursed in 
their hearts the man who« had so publicly ex- 
posed it. They can never forgive him ; and if 
the modem Demosthenes (Berryer) has appear- 
ed sometimes to support him in bis foreign po- 



licy, he has •nlj appeared to do so, for he htm 
always had in view the overthrow of the new 
order of things in France, by urging M. 
Thiers to carry out the principles upon wbick 
the legitimists maintain the revolution of 18S0 
was founded. 

'1 love the^ English aristocracy,* said M. 
Thiers in a private circle at his house in the 
Place St. George, 'I love the old castles, domi- 
nating over tens of thousands of acres. I love 
the oaken halls of past centuries preserved with 
matchless polish and perfection in their former 
grandeur. 1 love the remnants of the better 
portions of feudal times, with all the rank and 
influence whieh hereditary names and worth 
can bestow; but without the subjection and 
vassalage of the darker ages. 1 love the invio- 
lability of the throne, and the full understajid- 
ing which there is in England of the maxioi 
le rot regne, mate ne gouveme pas.* 

M. Thiers is however so inconsistent, that he 
who thus professed his love of hereditary dia- 
tinctioni and honors was the first and foremost 
to destrov the hereditary peerage in France, 
the last bulwark left for the throne and the 
alUr. 

' Vive la Republique .'' was a cry once uttered 
by M. Thiers in the saloons of M. Lsffitte, whea 
the National newspaper was being founded to 
aid the 'opposition of fifteen years in its work 
of demolition ! Yet this same M. Thiers four 
years afterwards, when informed that some of 
his former comrades in the Jfational had uttered 
a similar cry, exclaimed, 

'Brigands ! what do they want ? Fools ! 
what do they desire ? I know them well. They 
are cowards at heart, and are only clamoroua 
and noisy for admission to power. That re- 
public, indeed ! The creaturea do not know 
what arepublic means. • Their sillv heads would 
warm the block with their life-blood, and pre- 
pare the way for wholesale murders. How 
dare they call out ' Vive la Republique /* whea 
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living onder H ooAsHtntional monarchy ? No, 
thej shall noi hare a republic, hot they shall 
hire grape-shot to-lheic heart's content, if such 
another cry is uttered.' 

This was in 1^34— and M. Thiers kept his 
word ; for who can forf^et the storming cf Ly- 
ons, and the mitraille at 6t* Etienne, and the 
scenes in the Rue Transnonain at Paris ?' . 

'Peace for ever !' said M. Thiers at Liverpool; 
*peace for ever between Franbe and England. 
There is no reasons tor their separation, either 
moral, or political, or commercial.' 

How strange a contrast was such language 
with the acts of M. Thiers during the last six 
months, and with his declared policy at the tri- 
bune of the Chamber of Deputies ! Yet this is 
M. Thiers ; the man of the people — ^loathing the 
people : the admirer of the rank, and fortune, 
and t&lent of the aristocracy, destroying its he- 
reditary privileges ; the public declaimer fbr 
'liberty,' and the inventor of new laws against 
tlie press ; the exciter of popular movements: 
and the wholesale destroyer of the mob by con- 
(Tfeve rockets, bombs, shells, and cannon-balls, 
the eulogist of the fidelity «od honor of the le- 
gitimists and French nobles, and the gaoler of 
an unfortunate princess ; the first to proclaim 
an English and French alliance, and yet the se- 
cret and most powerful agent in its destruction. 

But though M. Thiers is now unpopular with 
nearly all the world, except the aspirants to 
&me at the law and medical schools of Paris, 
this was not always his case, nor will it continue 
to be so 

In France, every dog has peenliarly bis day, 
and *all come ta be kings in their turn.' A lit- 
tle patience, and a good deal of decision — a little 
knowledge, and a great .deal of assurance— a 
little wit, and a large portion of talking talent, 
amounting neither to eloquence nor to oratory, 
will etfect wonders in France. These have 
made Adolphe Thiers twice prime minister of 
France — twice minister of state for foreirn af- 
fairs— ^minister of the interior — minister of com- 
merce and public works, and under-secretary of 
state even in the finance department, the one he 
moat lovet, and can, perhaps, best comprehenfl. 

<All is finished now,' said M. Thiers, as we 
entered the reception-rooms in the Rue de Cre- 
nelle St. Germain, when that gentleman was 
minister of the interior ; — *AI1 is finished.' 

He never looked so tall as he did on that oc- 
casion. Whether he had higher heels to his 
boot« than usual, or stood more on his toes than 
even he is wont to do, or whether his own de- 
lighted soul had actually so operated on his ani- 
mal frame as to have expanded it on that occa- 
sion, we know not. But this we can assert, we 
never saw him look so tall, or seem so excited. 

Oar reader will of course be anxious to know 
what it was that was «fini8hed,' and the termi- 
nation of which gave such unqualified satisfac- 
tion to M. Theirs. It was the arrest and impris- 
onment of the Duchess of Berry. 

This mom'ent we have selected for a descrip- 
tion of an evening with M. Thiers, because it 
was one of the most remarkable of his past life ; 



and likewise was one in which he showed all 
his characters to all present, of personal vanity, 
undoubted talent, and changeful disposition. 

M. Thiers is a very small man in stature and 
in limbs ; but he is not badly made, and could 
be very easily mistaken for a gentleman. Yet 
there is something of 'priggishness' about him, 
which really cabinet be explained by any other 
word, and which annoys you every &ve min- 
utes that you are conversing with him. 

Mt Thiers, though a republic writer, and a 
democratic minister of state, has a great taste, 
not for the really grandiosey but for splendor, 
show, regal ornaments, baronial titles and equip- 
pages, and for a lavish expenditure of bis own 
as well as of the public money. He was never 
satisfied at any of the official hotels of the min- 
istries which he alternately occupied as minister 
of state in this or that department, with'the fur- 
niture of his predecessor. More lights, more 
velvet, more gold, more drapery, more lustres 
and look ing-ff lasses, were always wanted the 
instant he made his appearance ; and when he 
was for the time minister for foreign affairs and 
president of the council, his apartments soon far 
o;ntshone the state-rooms of that king -who was 
decried by M. Thiers Ho reign, and not to gov- 
ern.' 

In the Rue de Orenelle, M. Thiers was only 
minister of the interior. There was far less of 
luxury than on the Boulevard des Capucines at 
the foreign office ; but yet there was a marked 
difference between his evening parties and 
those of his predecessor. The wax-lights were 
more abundant, tlie refreshments were more 
varied, and more rapidly and more frequently 
served. There was no ease, but quantities of 
crowding ; no di^ityt but an amazing amount 
of heat ; less, of the air of the representative of 
the home and stable interests of a great nation, 
but buzzing, chatting, and emotion enough for 
some three hundred soirees. 

It must certainly be admitted that this was 
no ordinary night, and that all who bad the 
right otentreej rushed to see the little man who 
Are years previously had eaten his twenty- 

Eenny dinner at a two francs per head eating- 
ouse in the Palais Royal, under the benignant 
sway of the House of Bourbon, but who now 
had effected her arrest by the employment of a 
Judas in her camp. No one would believe the 
announcement. All Paris was petrified. The 
l^y, the charitable, the cheerful, the Paris-lov- 
ing and beloved Duchess of Berry, arrested and 
imprisoned by Adolphe Thiers, seemed impossi- 
ble ; and so general and strong was this feeling, 
that peers, deputies, bankers, merchants, stock- 
brokers (a class dearly beloved by the ex-minis- 
ter), ^7ie«r#,;7ro/etotre«, and kommes de lettres, 
all rushed to the Rue de Greoelle, to see and 
hear for themselves, with their own earn, and 
witn their own eyes, that the thing was true. — 
O what an assemblage was there ! *A11 the 
world and his wife !' and M. Thiers was in his 
glory. 

There is ne such thing as keeping M. Thiers 
stationary for five minutes ; we might say, per- 
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hapi, for fiT0 Moonds. Ho tits, ho standi, he 
Bits ag^in, and all ia half a minate. He walks 
up and down the room, rttnn, jumps, tilts on his 
toes, shrui^ his shoulders, raises them almost to 
the top of his head, puts on his spectacles, takei 
them off again, and all with the rapid it? of a 
sleight-of-hand man on the Flaoo de la Bourse. 

On the evening in question, M. Thiers spoko 
to everj one as fast as he could ; and perhaps in 
thiee hours said a greater number of words thaa 
any man who ever lived, from the time of Adam 
downwards. 

'due voulez vous, mon cher?'said M.Thiers 
to a member of the ctiUrt drait, who had some 
doubts as to the legality of arresting and impris- 
oning a princess, without putting her upon triaK 
*Que voulez vous ?' and then he went on to say, 
'This state ofthings was impossible. We could 
not be bearded by the Duchess of Berry. God 
knows our revolution was moderate enough ; 
we merely sent them oat of France > and told 
them not to come back tg^in ; their property, 
their lives, their titles, aU preserved to them, 
and yet they persist in eeming back. I couM 
endure it no longer ; I could not see the throno 
of the king continually disputed by this heroine, 
as they call her. It became indispensable to 
terminate all these Chouan hopes and Vendean 
plunderings and rapine-^and now all is fin- 
ished.' 

Every sentence pronounced by M. Thiers 
during th6 evening began or closed with 'Tou- 
est fini.' He rang the doable changes on these 
phrases for three mortal hours. 

M. Odilon Barrotmaide his appearance. This 
was a sort of event. He was at that time the 
political antagonist of M. Thieis ; for the latter 
was then a conservative, and the former was, 
what he is still, the chief of the gauche. 

M. Odilon Barrot was only a lawyer under 
the restoration, but the revolution of 1830 made 
him one of the commissioners charged to con- 
dust Charles X., and the Duke and Duchess 
d'Angouleree, Ac, to Cherbourg. He is a cold, 
calm, calculating man, enamored of his own 
views of a parliamentary government, and be^ 
lieves thfttevery thing ma^ be effected by the 
influence ef the ballet. On the night in t|ues- 
tion he w.as more excited than he is wont to be, 
and appeared to regard M. Thiers as a sort of 
prodigy 

«£h bien ! M. Barrot,* said the host to him, 
as he entered the second saloon, *que pensea 
Tous maintcnant ?' 

M. Barrot replied, *C*e8t tres habile, M. le 
Ministre,* and M. Thiers was delighted. 

He shuffled hit spectacles a little nearer his 
eyes, doubtless that he might examine with more 
attention the movements of the face of M. Bar- 
rot, and then continued, 'Maintenant tout est 
fini.' 

M. Barrot looked credulous, and simply said, 
*Oui» tout est fini dans la Vendee. 

This was not enoug4i to satisfy M. Thiers. 

*A1I is finished every where, M. Barrot, not 
only in La Vendee, but every where. The 
hopes of the legitimists are finished ; tho plots 



of all faotioBf are finished ; the oppoisStioD to our 
wise and moderate revolution is finished ; the 
attacks to our iorm of government ar€^ finished ; 
the secret enmities of foreign powers are finish- 
ed ; the reputation of the Bourbons is finished ; 
the Henry V. party is finished ; the hope of re- 
cognising the throne of France is finished ; the 
Carlists are finished ; they can exist no longer 
as a party ; all pdedictions so injurious to a 
new throne and new institutions are finished ; 
in one word, tout est fini /* 

This was uttered with a rapidity almost ia- 
Gonceivable, and in an air of triumph alnoet 
burlesque. M. Barrot smiled — not acquiescence, 
but a little good-humored satire, and he seemed 
Id say, «I am glad you. have finished your ha- 
rangue.* 

M. Barrot was not convinced by the flonriah 
of drums and trumpets which hnA just reached 
bis ear ; hut, as is the case with all who listen 
to M. Thiers, he was at least amused. 

Few men can talk better, that is, more flu- 
ently and 'oezily' than M. Thiers. He goei on 
and on, and on and on, never hunting for a word, 
never seeking for a phrase ; but manoeuvring 
with his tongue so ably that he adopts all its 
accents and words, without your perceiving it, 
to the emotions depicted on your faces, or on 
the auditory he is addressing. Culeridge was 
more eloquent than Thiers, but by no meanf so 
persuasive. 

Who is this that is talking with M. Thiers 
with great earnestness? It is Gamier Pages. 
He is the chief of the ultra-liberal par^ ; the 
O'Connell of the French chamber. M. Gamier 
Pages laughs outright at tfc« idea of any thing 
being finished by the arrest of the Duchass m 
Berry, but the hopes of herself and her party. 
He thinks the embarrassments of the govern- 
ment are increased by it, and asks, 

^What is to be done with her now she is in 
custody ? Is she to be brought up for trial be- 
fore a court of assizes? No jury will convict 
her in the least, and to remove her to be tried 
at any other assizes would be unjust. Is she to 
be brought up for trial before the court of peers, 
the court would declare itself inoompeteBt. Is 
she to be simply kept in prison as a state-prison- 
er without any trial ? This is opposed to the 
charter and the laws. Is she merely to be kept 
in prison till her aeeoucKment shall be over, and 
is then to be let out without being brought be- 
fore any tribunal. This would be the most mon* 
strousof all.* 

And so he went on ; but M. Thiers would 
have his will, and said, * All is finished.* 

M. Garnier Pages said, * Thiers is a mouDte- 
bank, a rope-dancer.* Th^ was a few years 
ago, certainly; but to-day M. Garnier Pages is 
the idol ef those luckless, witless students who 
exclaimed * Vive M, Thiers !' as they conducted 
the ashes of Napoleon to the Invalides. Gar- 
nier Pages is the Henry Hunt of former days ; 
he swears by the people, and has done so for 
seven years — a very long apprenticeship in 
France to the same dogma. M. Gamier Pages 
is a clever man, a good speaker, very brave, uud 
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peraottAlly coorftgeotM, and knowf well the duu 
feet of his ptrty. When we have said that 
he is the Henry Hunt of former times, we do 
not speak of his personal appearanee, manner, 
or bearing, for the Frenchman has all the adran- 
ta^^ ; but we allnde to his mode of thinking 
ai^ opinions. 

M. Dupin now enters. How ugly he is ! and 
hew cross, severe, hard-lined ! such wrinkles 
and such a frown ! and such a scratch wig with- 
al, so black and so ill-made» are not often seen 
in anj part of the habitable globe. M. Thiers 
reoeiTes him with much joy. M. Bupin con- 
ffratnlates him on his sueeess, forgetting his 
lormer obsequiousness to the unfortunate duch- 
ess. He once told the Duke of Bordeaux, 

* that France centred all her hopes upon him ;' 
but now he sees difbrently, and congratulates 
over and ever again the Minister of the Interior 
on his ability, leal, and devotedness. But M. 
Dupin is fond of ^ guolihets * — and, like Lord 
Brougham, says odd things in an odd way, mak- 
ing every one laugh, and causing bis almost un- 
intentianaJ jokes to be a thousand times repeat- 
ed. M. Dupin resembles in so many respects 
his friend Lord Brougham, and has done so 
manv things which his lordship has done before 
or aHer liim, that it would not be diffloult lo es- 
tablish between them a complete parallel. M. 
Doptn, on the evening in question, was howev- 
er, notwithstanding all his felicitations offered 
to M. Thiers, full of doubts and misgivings.— 

* What is to be done with her now she is arrest- 
ed '' was his inquiry every where round the 
room. He loves to create embarrassments, as 
well as to ask questions, and he must have grati- 
fied himself to his heart's content on that even- 
ing. M. Thiers of course declined replying as 
to the intentions of the government. 'The 
event has but jost occurred. This great deliv- 
eranee is but this moment achieved. The go- 
vernment of the king deliberates. It acts and 
deliberates. It will know at all times how to 
Dttt down factions, whether regal or republican. 
These last words were repeated round the room; 
and some smiled, others frowned, some doubted, 
whilst others swore then by Thiers, as tbey do 
DOW, and declared *■ That ha was the only man 
of an^ note produced by the revolution of 1830.* 
Gamier Pages thought this a falsehood, and we 
do not wonder he did so, for Gamier Pages be- 
Jongs to the revolution himself. 

« Where is Quixot? where is Gnisot?' asked 
■ereral persons at the setVas. He was not there. 
He eoukl not rejoioe at the arrest and imprison- 
Bsent of the duchess, the mother of the Duke 
of Bordeaux, and once the distributress of so 
nraoh alms in the city ot Paris, and at every 
plaoe she visited. He was not a legitimist, and 
made some opposition to the measures of the 
ministerg during the concluding years of the 
restoration ; but he was no admirer of purchas- 
ing a princess's person by a huge bribe to a Jew 
traitor. So he stopped away. 

Bat if Guizot was absent, there were plenty 
vrbo were present, all of whom felhsitated M. 
Thiers on his unparalleled saeecss. 



M. Bar the is a dull, heavy mas, formerly one 
of the Carbonari, but new a fiery persecutor of 
all associations of a secret character. He has 
just come iu, and looks as black as Ihnnder,an4 
as heavy as lead. He sees Odillen Barret, Mau- 
guin, and Gamier Pages conversing together, 
and heard his name mentioned as he trod along 
the room. He had been ekarticaried by some of the 
students coming eut of the Palais de Justice, on 
that or the previous day, and he was full of sor- 
row and sadness. 

*The arrest of the Dtichess of Berry,' he said, 
'would give him more to do, increase the num- 
ber of the enemies of the government, and cre- 
ate many difficulties;' still he felicitated M. 
Thiers, and declared *that it was high time now 
to finish with the Carhsts and Republicans.'-— 
M. Thiers repeated, *MaU mon cher Bartke, 
je declare que nuiintenant tout Esr/m'.' 

There was no driving him from this : and he 
urged it with such apparent eonvtetion that the 
funds rose next day some two or three per cent. 
This was anticipated by tome who observed that 
M. Thiers conversed a good deal with his favor- 
ite ageiU de change^ and with M. Dosne, the fa- 
ther of Madame Thiers. Of course Madame 
Thiers was net present. She is pretty and ami- 
able, thinks her husband very talented and very 
lucky, but does not think him either the most 
agreeable or the mest handsome man in the 
world. Her father has reason to bless the day 
he first saw Adolphic Thiers. The receiver- 
generalship of the North, which M. Dosne pos- 
sesses, was conferred on him by M. Thiers, and 
some sad rogues, who like to take away very 
honest men's characters, have dared lo say that 
the ex-minister of Foreign Affairs has shared in 
the profits of the post in question. M. Dssne 
was most assidious in his attentions to his son- 
in-law on the evening in question. If M.Thiers 
made any gesticulation of an extraordinary 
character, good M. Dosne appeared to stand in 
breathless admiration ; and mon gtndre and mon 
heaufiU were tones which oAen escaped his lips, 
in order that no one might be in ignorance that 
the little man who arrested the duchess was re- 
ally and tralv his son-in-law ! 

Marshal Lobau was a great favorite of M. 
Thiers > and on the evenin^r, whose transactions 
we are recording, the Minister of the Interior 
deigned to notice h;m with peculiar favor. That 
Lobau was an able and gallant officer none will 
venture to deny ; but it was neither his ability 
nor his courage which called forth the eulogie's 
of M. Thiers. The secret of the favoritism 
consisted in this : the marshal had invented a 
new method for quelling emeutes and dispersing 
mobs. It was not with bullets or with ball, 
with cartridge or cannon, with sabres or swords, 
with the prancing of the municipal cavalry, or 
the cutting down by the dragoons; bat the new 
method of dispersing mobs was by pumping dir- 
ty water on the fnaille. The good old marshal 
said that these emetUiers were not bad enough 
to shoot, and were too dangerous to let alone ; 
so his plan was to wet and dirty them with foul 
water. 
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* Fill the engii^^'' ^^^ watering the streets,' 
said Lobau, *with dirty water : apply a pomp, a 
leathern hose, and a raouth-pieee at the end. — 
Then pump away on the assembled throng, and 
in fire minutes not a roan' or woman will be left 
on the field of drenchiog.' This stratagem was 
resorted to, and it fully succeeded. The Paris 
caricaturists set about haroorizing this frolic, 
and. painted Marshal Lobau in the form of a sy- 
ringe. M. Thiers was joking the Marshal this 
evening about his dirty-water exploits, and poor 
Lobau enjoyed the fun quite as muck as the 
minister. Lobau was an exdellent fellow. 

Of all the persons who crowded 4o the toirees 
of M. Thiers, none were ever received by .him 
with such marked attention and respect, amount- 
ing to homage, as foreign ambassadors and min- 
isters. With the exception of Lord Granville, 
whose amiable and aceoraplished manners are 
thrown away.upon M. Thiers, the ex-minister 
- always treated the members of the diplomatic 
circle even with obsequiousness, fint he could 
not like Lord 6-ranville — and his lordship is cer- 
tainly not amongst his warmest admirers. — 
There was not so large an attendance of the 
members of the diplomatic eircle , that nigbt at 
M. Thiers's as might have been expected; but 
those there were hopped round, and jumped 
round; and pulled about, and pawed, and made 
so much of by the Minister of the Interior, that 
it was clear to all he had some secret intention 
of one day taking the Foreign Department un- 
der his control. The ambassadors were amused 
at M. Thiers's antics, and laughed when his 
back was turned ; but he was so civil, and so 
polite, and so fawning, that they could not in- 
sult him to his face, whatever might have been 
some of their secret inclinations. They looked 
at him sometimes as honest men are wont to 
look at sharpers — rather distrustfully ; — but then 
his pineapple ices were the best in Paris, and 
his Tokay Sorbets were quite novel. As M. 
Thiers knows that his origin is more than sus- 
pected, he has a profusion of plate, liveried ser- 
vants and equipaffes-^but all is glare, stare, 
noise, and blaze. There is nothing oi old Eng- 
lish hospitality on the one hand, nor of French 
suavity and politeness on the other, it is all 
pomp and show, but of very citizen-like charaC' 
ter. He is a sort of Lord-Mayor^mau, and 
'plenty of it' is the order of the day. No one 
can accuse him of meanness or closeness in his 
arrangements; but as the telegraph fills his 
pockets very rapidly, it is with him * soon come 
— and soon gone.' 

But though the soiree was chiefly political, it 
was not tohoUy so. There was Alexander 
Dumas, the novellist of the new school of *raw-* 
head-ahd-bloody-bones.'- We wonder he never 
made a romance out of the citadel of Blaye, and 
the Iqcariot of La Vendee. Then there was 
Hugo, with his wonderful head and bis standing- 
up brain, full of ghosts, spectres, and devils bf 
his own creation. Hugo has not sold himself to 
any party, for he is incapable of doing that; but 
he has forgotten too soon the first loves of his 
boyhood, and the kind band of that Duchess 
who brought him into netiee. And Barthelemy 



was there, who en^ wrote satires by steam, and 
brought out with such rapidity his astounding 
compositions, that each week prod need some 
new wonder. But 'every man has his price,* 
and the government purchased his silence. It 
did the same with the chiefs of the St Simonians 
and three of the ablest of their party are now 
defenders in the daily press of that government 
and of that throne they were formerly devoted 
' to destroy. 

Then there was Merilhen, the barrister and 
deputy, since a peer, a pauper in 1829, and a 
nobleman now. Merilhon is a great speculator. 
He was once also a Carbonaro with Barettie, 
and on the point of a poniard they swore 'death 
to kings.' But Monsieur Merilhen has changed 
his key-note now, and sings of thrones and 
sceptres more merrily and heartily than he ever 
did of scaffolds and revolutions. M. Merilhon 
is a fortunate man, but he is no great favoritftof 
M. Thiers, and thus he has hitherto escaped the 
enjoyments and emoluments of minister of jus- 
tice. 

There likewise was M. Persil. He accosted 
M. Thiers with apparent friendliness, but he did 
this to save appearancee. He knew M. Thiers 
was m heart a democrat, and that he was, and 
is, his opponent. Few men hate better than M. 
Persil. He is a fierce hater. He is therefore 
hated in return. Few speak to him at the soiree, 
but M Tiiiers was most polite and attentive to 
him. M. Persil is one of the best lawyers in 
France ; but as he is aceustomed to regard all 
subjects with a legal view, he is dry and unin- 
teresting In his conversation. We should think 
he might boast of never having read any other 
than a law book in his life, except his hible and 
his classics. 

About eleven o'clock the rooms were crowd- 
ed to suffocation, and to write down even the 
names of all who were there, would occopy 
many pages. M. Thiers was aotive to the last. 
^Tout estfini' was his first and last word. The 
fact was, he had made uphif mind that the fnnds 
should rise, and that theie should be no disap- 
pointment. So the next morning at nine o'clock 
every liUle jobber's clerk at Tortoni's, had the 
key-word, ^Tout estjini;* whilst their masters 
declared 'that there was nothing now to prevent 
the funds rising ten per cent.* Poor dupes ! — 
A week afterwards the funds were lower. B«t 
in the mean time fortunes had been made and 
lost — and certainly M. Thiers was not a loser. 

At last the witching hour arrived. M. Thiers 
looked exhausted ; and he sank down upon a 
sofa. Mignet was by his side. They had written 
up a revolution — and had made it together — and 
now they beheld their child befoQs them. The 
very small men of giant times were very ffteat 
men jn times of pigmies, and Thiers and Mig- 
net had a good laugh. We hope it was not at 
the duchess, and we believe not either ; bat we 
thooght that there mixht be some allusions in 
their jokes to the gullibility of poor human na- 
ture, and to the assured rise in the funds of to- 
morrow. 'Grood niffht, M.Thiers ! GkKMl nigbt! 
Tours are sure to he golden dreams.' So we 
parted. 
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caAPTER vni. 

A DlSiSRTATXOH UFOW PIDroEKl% 

Oof readers will not perhaps be displeased if 
We introduce Captain ODonahue more partic- 
ularly to their notice; we shall therefore deyota 
this chapter to giring some account of his birth, 
^?!J^"***^ aad subsequent career. If the &ther 
of Capt. O'Donahue was to be believSd, the raoe 
^ ^^"e'" ^«re kin^ in Ireland long before 
the O Connor*8 were ever heard of. How far 
this ma^ be correct we cannot pretend te offer 
•n opimon, further than that no man dan be sup- 
posed to know so much of a &milj*s history as 
the descendant himself, the dooumtnls were 
never laid before us> and we have only the poa. 
itive assertion of the Squireen O'Donahue, who 
Mserted that they were kings in Ireland before 
tlie U Connor's, whose pretensions to ancestry 
lie treated with contempt, but further, that they 
were renowned for their strength, and were fli- 
mous for using the longest bows in battle that 
were ever known or heard of. Hferfe we have 
circumstantial evidence, although not proof.— 
If »tfong, they might have been kings in Ire- 
land, for there « might has been right' for many 
•enturies, and cerUinly their acquirements were 
kanded down to posterity, as no one was more 
ftmousfor drawing the long bow th&n Squireen 
O'Donahue. ^ 

Upon these points, however, we must leave 
QQt readers U^ form their opin ions. Perhaps 

*OoatiBaed from page 101. 



some one mote a^qiuunted With ^ afthitei of 
the country may be able to set us ri^t if we 
*re wrong, or to corroborate our testimony if we 
are right. In hia preface te * Anne of Geiers- 
tein, Sir Walter Scott observes, that « errors, 
however trivial, ought, in his opinion, never to 
be pointed out to the author, without meetingr 
with a candid ahd respeetfhl acknowledgement." 
Following the ekample of so great a man, we 
can only say, that if^any gentleman can prove 
or disprove the assertion of Squireen O'Donah 
hue, to wit, that the O'Donahue's were kings of 
Ireland long before the O'Connor's were beard 
of, we shall be most happy to acknowledge the 
&vor,and insert his remarks in the nezteaiti<m. 
We should be further obliged to the same party, 
if th^y would ikvor us with an idea of what was 
implied by a kipg of Ireland in those days; that 
is to say, whether he held a court, taxed his sub- 
jects) collected revenue, kept sr standing army, 
sent ambassadors to foreign countries, and did 
all Which kings do now-a-days.^ or whether his 
shillelah was his sceptre^ and his domain some 
furze^)rowned hills and a bog, the intricacies of 
which were known onlv to liimself ? whether 
he was arrayed in jewelled robes, with a crown 
of gold weighing on his temples ? or whether he 
went barelegged and bare armed, with his bare 
locks flowing in luxurious wildness to the breeze? 
We request an answer to this in full simplicity. 
We observe that even in Ireland, now, a fellow 
six feet high, and stout in proportion, is called a 
'prince of a fellow,' although ne has not where- 
withal to buy a paper of tobacco to supply his 
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dndeen: and signing from this fact, we are in- 
clined to tfaink that a few more inches tn atatare, 
and commensurate muscular increase of power, 
would in former times have raised the *heir ap- 
parent' to the dignitir of the Irish throne. But 
these abstruse speculations hare led us from our 
history, which we must now resume. 

Whatever may have once been the importance 
of the house of O'Donahue, one thing is certain, 
that there are manv upsitnd dowmi in this world) 
every family in it has its wheel of fortune which 
revolves faster or slower as the fates decree, 
and the descendant of kings before the O'Con- 
nors' time was now descended into a species of 
Viceroy, Squireen O'Donahue being the stew- 
ard of certain wild estates in the county^ of Gal- 
way, belonging to a family, who, for many 
years, had shown a decided aversion to the nat- 
ural beauties of the country^ and had thought 
proper to migrate to where, if people were not 
80 much attached to them, they wer« at all 
events more civilized. These estates were ex- 
tensive, but not lucrative. They abounded in 
rocks, brushwood, and woodcocks during the 
season; and although the Squireen^ O'Donahue 
did his best, if not for his emplover^ at least for 
himself, it was with some difficulty that he con- 
trived to support, with any thing like respecta- 
bility (which in that part of the county means 
*dacent clothes to wear,') a very numerous 
&mily, lineally descended from the most ancient 
of all the kings of Ireland. 

Before the Squireen had obtained his employ- 
ment, he had sunk his rank and travelled muAh 
— as a courier — ^thereby gaining much knowl- 
edge of the world. Iff therefore, he . had no 
wAlth to leave his children, at all events he 
could give them that knowledge which is said to 
be better than worldly possessions. Having 
thi^ sens and eight daughters, all of them 
growing up healthy and strong, with common 
iurate appetites, he soon fennd that it was neces- 
sary to get rid of them as fast as he could. His 
eldest, who, strange to say, for an O'Donahue, 
was a quiet lad, he had, as a favor, lent to his 
brother, who kept a small tobacconist and gro- 
cer's shop in Dublin, and his brother was so 
fond of him, that O'Carroll O'Donahue was 
bound to him as an apprentice. It certainly 
was a degradation for the descendant of such 
ancient kings to be weighing out pennyworths 
of sugar, and supplying hal&enny papers of to- 
bacco to the old apple and fish- women} but still, 
.there we most leave the heir-apparent while we 
turn to the second son, Mr Patrick O'Donahue, 
whose history we are now relating, having al- 
ready made the reader acquainted with him by 
an tntrodnetion in St. James's Park* 



CHAPTER IX. 

IH WHICH TBS ADVICE OF A FATHER DSSSRVSS 
PECULIAR ATTEITTION. 

It may be supposed that as steward of the es- 
tates, Squiieen O'Donahue had some influence 



9ver the ntunerons tenants on the property, and 
this influence he took care to make the most of; 
his assistance in a political contest was rewarded 
by an enslgncy of ene of his sons, in a regi' 
ment then raismg in Ireland, and this offer was 
too good to be refused; so, one fine day. Squir- 
een O'Donahue came home from Dublin, well 
bespattered with mud, and found his son Patrick 
also well bespattered, with, mud, having just re- 
turned hoi]|e from a very successful expedition 
against the woodcocks. 

* Patrick, my jewel,' said the Squireen, taking 
a seat and wiping his face, for he was rather 
warm with his ride, ^you're a made man.' 

* And well made too, father, if the girls are 
anything o£ judges,' replied Patrick. 

♦You put me out,' replied the Squireen, 'you've 
more to be vain of than your figure.' 

'And what may that be you're discoursing 
about, father?' 

' IVothing more nor less, better nor v^rse, but 
you're an ensign in your Majesty's new regi- 
ment — ^the No. has escaped my memory.' 

* I'd rather be a colonel, father,* replied Pat- 
rick rousing. 

* The colonel's to come, you spalpeen,' replied 
the Squireen. 

' And the fortune to make, I expect,' said 
Patrick. 

« You've just hit it; but hav'n't you the whole 
world before you to pick and choose.^' 

'Well,' said Patrick, aflerapause; 'I've no 
objection.' 

'No objection! why don't yon jump out of your 
skin with delight! at all events you might jump 
high enough to break in the eeillng.' 

'TTiere's no ceiling to break,' replied Patrick* 
looking up at the ruters. 

'That's true enough, but then you might go 
out of your seven senses in a rauonal sort or a 
way.' 

*I really can't see for why, father dear. You 
tell me rm to leave my poor old mother, who 
doats upon me; my sisters, who are fond of me; 
my friends here (patting the dogs), who follow 
me; the hills, that I love; and the woodcocks, 
which I shoot; to go to be shot myself, and buri- 
ed like a dead dog, without being skinned, on 
the field of battle.' 

*I tell you to go forth into the world as an offi- 
cer, and make your fortune; to come back a gen- 
eral, and be the greatest man of your fkmily.— 
And don't be too unhappy about not being skin- 
ned. Before you are older or wiser, dead or alive, 
you'll be skinned, I'll answer for it.' 

'Well father. 111 go; but I expect there'll be 
a good deal of ground to march over before I'm a 
general.' 

•And you've a good pair of legs.' 

'So I'm told every day of my life. I'll make 
the best use of them when I tftart; but it's the 
starting I don't like, and that's the real trutli, 
lather.'^ v . 

The reader may be surprised at the indiffer- 
ence shown by Patrick at the intelligence com- 
municated by his father; but the iwt waa, Mr 
Patrick O'Donahue was very deep in lov©.— 
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This oo<^ed bit national ardor; and it mtut be 
coniessed tbat there wts everj excuse, for a 
more lo^«{y creature than Jadith M'Crae ntrer 
existed. Te part with her was the only difficul- 
ty, and all his family feelings were bat a cloak 
to the real caase of his nnwillin|rness. 

'Neyertheless, yon must start to-morrow, my 
boy,' said iiis father. 

* What must be, must,' replied Patrick, *so 
there's an end of the matter. I'll just go out 
for a bit of a walk, just to stretch my legs.' 

'They require a deal of stretching, Pat, con- 
sidering you've been twenty miles, at least, this 
morning, over the mountains,' said the Squir- 
een. 

But Patrick was out of hearing; he had leapt 
oyer a stone wall which separated bis father's 
potatoe ground from Cornelius M'Crae's, and 
bad hastened to Judith, whom he found very 
basy getting the dinner ready. 

'Judith, my dear,* said Patrick, * my heart's 
quite broke with the bad news I have to tell 
yon. Sure I'm going to leave you to-morrow 
morning.* 

*I*ow, Patrick, you're joking, surely.' 

'Devil a joke in it. I'm an ensign in a regi- 
ment.' 

'Then I'll die Patrick.' 

'More like that I will, Judith; what with 
^ief and a bullet to help it, perhaps.' 

'Now what do you mean to do, Patrick.' ' 

'Mean to go, sure; because I can't help my- 
self; and to come back again, if ever I've the 
luck of iu My heart's leaping out of my mouth 
entirely.* 

'And mine's dead,' replied Judith, in tears. 

'It's no use crying, mavoumeen. I'll be 
back to danee at my own wedding, if so be I 
can.' 

'There'll be neither wedding for you, Patrick 
nor wake either, for you'll lie on the cold ground, 
and be ploughed in like muck.' 

'That's but cold comfort from you, Judith, but 
we'll hope for a better ending, but 1 must go 
back now, and you'll meet me this evening be- 
yond the shealing.' 

'Won't it be for the last time, Patrickr repli- 
ed Judith with her aprop up to her eyes. 

'If I've any voice in the matter, I say no- 
Please the pigs, I'll come a colonel.' 

'Thenyoullbei 



I no match for Judith M'Crae,' 



replied the sobbing girl. 

' Shoot easy, my Judith, that's touching my 
honor, if I'm a general it will be all the same.' 

'O, Patrick! Patrick!' 

Patrick folded Judith in his arms, took one 
kiss, and then hastened out of the house, saying 
— ^* Remember the shealing, Judith dear, them 
we'll talk the matter over easy and comforta- 
ble.' 

Patrick returned tp his house, where he found 
his mother and sisters in tears. They had re- 
ceived orders to prepare his wardrobe, which, 
by-the-bye, did not give them much trouble 
from iu extents they only had to mend every 
individual article. His father was'sitting down 
by the hearth, and when he saw Patrickhe said 
tohim^ 



'Now just come here, my boy, and take a 
stool, while you listen to me and learn a little 
worldly wisdom, for I may not have much time 
to talk to you when we are ai Dublin.' 

Patrick took a seat and was all attention. 

'You'll just observe, Pat, that it's a very fine 
thing to be an officer in the King's army; no- 
body dares to treat vou ill, although you may 
illtrcat others, which is no small advantage m 
this world.' 

'There's truth in that,' replied Patrick. 

'Tou see, when you get into an enemy's coun- 
try, you may help yourself; and, if you look 
sharp, there's very pretty pickings — all in a quiet 
way, you understand.' 

•That, indeed.' 

'Tou observe, Pat, that, as one of his officers, 
the King expects you to appear and live like a 
gentleman, only he forgets to give you the means 
of so doing; you must, therefore, take all you 
can get from his Majesty, and other people must 
make up the difference.' 

'That's a matter o' course,' said Patrick. 

'You'll soon see your way clear, aAd find out 
what you may be permitted to do and what you 
may not; for the King expects you to keep up 
the character of a gentleman as well as the ap- 
pearance.' 

' O' course.' 

'Mayhap you may be obliged to run in debt 
a little — a gentlVhnan may do that; mayhap 
yen may not be able to pay — that's a gentle- 
man's case very oflen — if so, never go so 
far as twenty pounds; first, because the law 
don't reach; and, secondly, because twenty 
pounds is qnite enough to maJce a man suffisr for 
the good of his country.' 

'There's sense in that, fkther.' 

'And, Patrick, recollect that people iudge by 
appearances in this world, especially when 
they've nothing else to go by. If you talk 
small, ^eur credit will be small; but if you talk 
larffe, it will be just in proportion.' 



'I perceive, fiither.' 
'It s not mv 



much property we possess in this 
said county of Gklway, that's certain; but you 
must talk of this property as if I was the squire, 
and not the steward; and when you talk of the 
quantity of woodcocks yon have bagged, you 
must say on our property.' 

' I understand, fktner.' 

'And you must curse your stars at being a 
vounger brother; it will be an excuse for your 
havmg no money, but it will make them believe 
that irs in the family, at all events.' 

«I perceive,^ replied Patrick. 

'There's one thing more, Patp— it*s an Irish 
regiment, so you must get out of it as soon as 
possible by exchange.' 

•For why?* 

'This for why; you will be among those bom 
too near home, and who may doubt all you say, 
becauseyour story may interfere with their 
own. Get into an English regiment, by all 
means, and there you'll be beyond the reach of 
contradiction, which an't pleasant.' 

'True enough, fkther.' 
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^Treasure up all I haye told jou—it't world' 
ly wisdom, and you have your fortune to make; 
so now recollect, never hold back at a forlorn 
hope — volunteer for every thins; volunteer to 
be blown from a cannon's mouth, so that they 
will give' you promotion for that same; volunteer 
to ffo all over the world — into the other world-^ 
and right tiirougli that again into the one that 
comes after that, if there is any, and then one 
thing will be certain, either that you'll be a col- 
onel or general, or else — * 
'Else what, father?' 

'That you won't require to be made either, 
seeing that you'll be past all making; but luck's 
all, and lucky it is, by-the-bye, that I've a little 
of the squire's rent in hand to fit you out with, 
or how we should have managed, the saints only 
know. As it is, I must sink it on the next year s 
account, but that's more easy to do than to fit 
you out with no money. I must beg the ten- 
ants ofi^ make the potatoe crop fail entirely, and 
report twenty by nanfie at least dead of starva- 
tion. Serve him right, for spending his money 
out of Old Ireland. Its only out of real patriot- 
ism that I cheat him— just to spend the money 
in the country. And bow, Patrick, I've dope; 
now you may go and square your accounts with 
Judith, for I know now where the cat jumps — 
but I'll leave Old Time alone for doing his 
work.' 

Such was the advice of th^ Squireen to his 
son; and, as worldly wisdom, it was not so bad ; 
and, certainly, when a lad is cast adrift in the 
world, the two best'thin^ you aan beatow upon 
him is a little worldly wisdom and a little mon- 
ey, for, without the former, the latter and he 
will soon part company. 

The next day they set ofiT for Dublin, Pat- 
rick's head being in a confused jumble of^ prim- 
itive good feeling, Judith M'Crae, his father's 
advice, and visions of future greatness. He was 
litted out, introduced to the officers, and then 
his father left him his blessing, and his own way 
to make in the world. In a fortnight the regi- 
ment was complete, and they were shipued to 
Liverpool and from Liverpool to Maidstone, 
where, being all newly-raised men, they were 
to remain for a time to be disciplined. Before 
the year had expired, Patrick had followed his 
father's advice and exchanged, receiving a dif- 
ference with an ensign of a regiment going on 
forei^ service. He was sent to the West In- 
dies, but the seasons were healthy, and he re- 
turned home an ensign. He volunteered abroad 
again, after five years, and gained his lieuten- 
ant's commission, from a death yacancy, with- 
out purchase. 

After a fifteen years' hard service, the desired 
captain's commission came at last, and O'Dona- 
.hue having been so unsuccessful in his military 
•c«%reer, retired upon half-pay, determined, if 
possible, to ofiTer his handsome person in ex- 
change for competence. But dunng the fifteen 
years which had passed away a great change 
lad come oyer the ingenuous and nnsophistica- 
ted Patrick O'Donahue; he had mixed so long 
mi$h a aelfish tad beartleit world, thi^ hia prim- 



itive feelings had gradually worn away. Jti' 
dith had, indeed, never been forgotten, but she 
was now at rest, for, by mistake, Patrick had 
been returned home dead of the yellow feyef, 
and at the intelligence she had drooped like a 
severed snowdrop and died. The only tie strong 
enough to induce him to return to Ireland was, 
therefore, broken; his father's worldly advice 
had not been forgotten, and O'Donahue consid- 
ered the world as his oyster. Expensive in his 
habits and ideas, longing for competence, while 
he vegetated on half-pay, he was now looking 
out for a matrimonial speculation. His gener- 
osity and his courage remained with him, — two 
virtues not to be driven out of an Irishman, but 
his other good qualities lay in ' abeyance > and 
yet his better feelings were not wholly extin* 
guished; they were dormant, but by ntvorable 
circumstances were again to be brought into ac- 
tion. The world and his necessities made him 
what he was, for many was the time, for years 
afterwards, that he would in his reveries sur- 
mise how happy he might have been in his own 
wild country, where huf-pay would been com- 
petence, had his Judith been spared to him, and 
he could have laid his head upon her bosom. 



CHAPTER X. 

lir WHICH MAJOR m'sHARX NARRATES iOMY 
CURIOUS MATRIMONIAL 9PXCULATIONS. 

Our hero was soon fitted out with the livery 
of a groom, and installed as the confidential ser- 
vant of Captain O'Donahue, who had lodgings 
on the third floor in a fiMhionable street. He 
soon beaame expert and useful, and as the Cap- 
tain breakfasted at home, and always ordered 
sufilicient for Joey to make another cold meal of 
during the day, he was at little or no expense 
to his master. 

One morning, when Captain O'Donahue was 
sitting in his dressing-gown at breakfkst, Joey 
opened the door, and announced Major M'Sbane. 

'Is it yourself, O'Donahue ?' said the Major, 
extending his hand ; 'and, now, what d'ye think 
has brought me here this fine morning ? It's to 
do a thing that's rather unusual with me, neither 
more nor less than to pay you the £20 which 
you lent me a matter of three years ago, and 
which, I dare say, you never expected to see any* 
thing but the ghost of.' 

' 'Why, M'Shane, if the truth must be told, it 
will be something of a resurrection when it ap- 
pears before me,' replied O'Donahue ; 'I consid- 
ered it dead and buried; and, like those who are 
dead and buried, it has been long forgotten.' 

'Nevertheless, here it is, in four notes— one, 
two, three, four, four times five is twenty; there's 
arithmetic for you, and your money to boot, and 
many thanks in the bargain, by way of interest. 
And now, O'Donahue, where have you been, 
what have you been doing, what are you doing, 
and what do you intend to do ? That's what I 
call a eomprehensiva anquiryi and a very tlos« 
one toe. 
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*I have been in London a months I have done 
aothinjr, I am doing nothing, and I don't know 
what f intend to do. Yon may take that for a 
comprehensive answer/ 

*I'I1 tell yon all abont myself without yonr 
asking. I have been in London for nearly two 
years, one of which I spent in courting and the 
other in matrimony.' 

*Why, yon don't mean to say that yon are 
married, M'Shane ; if so, as yon've been mar- 
ried a year, yon can tell me > am I to give yon 
joy?' 

'Why, yes, I believe you may; there's noth- 
ing so stupid, O'Donahue, as domestic happi- 
ness, that's a fact; but, altogether, I have been 
so large a portion of my life doubtful where I 
was to get a dinner, that I think on the whole 1 
have made a very good choice.' 

*And may I inauire who is the party to whom 
Major M 'Shane has condescended to sacrifice 
his handsome person ?' 

*Is it handsome you mane ? As the ugly lady 
said to the looking-glass, I beg no reflections — 
yon wish to know who she is; well, then, you 
most be content to listen to ail my adventures 
firom the time we parted, for she is at the end of 
them, and I can't read backwards.' 

*I am at your service, so begin as soon as you 
please.' 

'Let me see, O'Donahue, where was it that 
we parted.' 

'If I recollect, it was at the landing made at 

, where you were reported killed.' 

'Very true, but that, I give my honor, was all 
a lie ; it was first Serjeant Murphy that was 
killed, instead of me. He was a terrible fellow, 
that Sergeant Murphy ; he got himself killed 
on purpose, becajouie he never could have passed 
his accounts; well, he fought like a devil, so 
peace be with him. I was knocked down, as 
you know, with a bullet in my thigh, and as I 
could not stand, I sat upon the carcase of Ser- 
geant Murphy, bound uo my leg, and meditated 
on sublunary aifiurs. 1 thought what a great 
rogue he was, that Sergeant Murphy, and how 
he d gone out of the world without absolution; 
and then I thought it very likely that he might 
have some money about him, and how much 
better it would be that I should have it to com- 
fort me in prison than any rascally Frenchman ; 
so I put my hand in his pocket and borrowed his 
purse, which was, taking the difierence of size, 
as well lined as himself. Well, as you had all 
retreated and left me to be taken prisoner, I 
waited very patiently till they should come and 
carry me to Uie hospital, or wherever else they 
pleased ; they were not long coming for me; one 
fellow would have passed nis bayonet through' 
me, but I had my pistol oocked, so he thought It 
advisable to take me prisoner. I was taken into 
the town, not to the hospital or the prison, hut 
quartered at the house of an old lady of high 
rank and plenty of money. Well, the surgeon 
came and very politely told me that he must cut 
off my leg, and I very politely told him to go 
the devil ; and the eld lady oame in and took 
my part, when she saw what a handsome leg it 



was, and sent for another doctor at her own ex- 
pense, who promised to set me on nrr pins again 
m less than a month. Well, the old lady fell in 
love with me, and although she was not quite 
the vision of youthfVil fancy, as the saying is, 
for she had only one tooth in her head, and that 
stuck out half an inch beyond her upper lip, 
•till she had other charms for a poor devil like 
me; so I made up my mind to marry her, for she 
made eruel love to me as I laid in bed, and be- 
fore I was fiurlv out of bed the thing was settled, 
and a week aflerwards the day was fixed ; but 
her relatives got wind of it, for, like an old fo<^, 
she could not help blabbing, and so one day 
there came a file of soldiers with a corporal at 
their head, informin|f me that as I was now quite 
well, and therefore if it was all the same to me, 
1 must ffo to prison. This was any thing but 
agreeable, ana contrary to rule ; as an officer I 
was entitled to my parole, and so I wrote to the 
commanding officer, who sent for me, and then 
he told me I had my choice, to give up the old 
lady, whose friends were powerful, and would 
not permit her to make a fool of herself, (a per- 
sonal remark, by-the-bye, which it was unhand- 
some to make to a gentleman in my circumstan- 
ces) or to be refused parole, and remain in pris- 
on, and that he would give me an hour to decide , 
then he made me a very low bow and left me. — 
I was twistin^^ the affair over in my mind, one 
moment thinking of her purse and carriage and 
doubloons, and another of that awfVil long tooth 
of hers, when one of her relatives came in and 
said he had a proposal to make, whieh was, that 
I should be released and sent to Gibraltar, with- 
out any conditions, with a handsome sum of 
money to pay my expenses, if I would promise 
to give up the old lady now and forever. That 
suited my book ; I took the money, took my 
leave, and a small vessel took me to Gibraltar ; 
so, after all, you see, O'Donahue, the thing did 
not turn out so bad. I lost only an old woman 
with a long tooth, and t gained my liberty.' 

'No ; you got out of that affair with credit.' 

'And with money, which is quite as good ; so 
when I returned and proved myself alive, I was 
reinstated, and had all my arrears paid up ; what 
witli Sergeant Murphy's purse, and the foreign 
subsidy, and my arrears, I was quite flush ; so I 
resolved to be circumspect, and make hay while 
4,he sun shone, notwithstanding which, I was as 
nearly trapped by a cunning devil of a widow ; 
two days more, and I should have made a pretty 
kettle of fish of it.' 

'What, at your age, M 'Shane ?' 

' Ah, bother ! but she was a knowing one — a 
widow on a first floor, good-lookinfir, buxom, a 
fine armful, and about thirty — met her at a par- 
ty — ^pointed out to me as without encumbrance, 
and well off—made up to her, escorted her home 
— begged permission to call, was ffraciously re- 
ceived—talked of her departed husband, thought 
me like him — every thing so up comfortable-*- 
plenty of plate — ^good furniture— followed her 
up^received notes by a little boy in sky-blue 
and silver sugar-loaf buttons — sent me all her 
messages— one day in tlie week to her banker's 
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to 6«jih a eheqiM. Would yo« bolttfte tite eui- 
ntng of the creature ? Ske oied to draw o«t 
£Si5eyeTj week, leiidiiig me for the money, and 
as I fband oat afterwards, pfald it in ngtLm in fif- 
ties eveiT fortnight, and she only had £50 in all. 
Wasn't I refula?ly Jmmbugffed ? Made P^opo- 
. aals— ^was accepted — all settled, and left off talk- 
ing about her departed. One day, and only tw« 
days before the wedding, feond the street door 
open, and heard a noise between her and her 
landlady at the top of the stairs, so I waited at 
the bottom. The landlady was insisting upon 
her rent, and haying all her plate back again — 
my charming widow entreating for a little delay, 
as ^e was to be married — landlady came down 
stairs, red as a turkey-cock, so I reiy politely beg- 
ged her to walk into the parlor, and I put a few 
qUMtions, when I discoyered that my intanded 
was a widow, with a pension of £60 a year, and 
had six children, sent out of the way until she 
could find another protector, which I resolyed, 
at all eyents, should not be Major M*Shane ; so 
I walked out of the door, and haye neyer seen 
her since.' 

« By the head of St Patrick, but that was an 
escape ! * 

* Tea, indeed, the she deyil with six children, 
and £80 *year; it's a wicked world this, O'Do- 
nahue. Well, kept elear of such cunning arti- 
cles, and only looked after youth and innocence 
in the city. At last 1 discovered the only daugh- 
ter of a German sugar-baker in the Minories, a 
young thing about seventeen, but very little for 
■er a^e. She went to a dancing school, and I 
contrived, by bribing the maid, to carry on the 
affair most successfully, and she agreed to run 
away with me ; every thing was ready, the post- 
chaise was at the comer of the street, she came 
with her bundle in her hand. I thrust it into 
the chaise, and was just tossing her in after it, 
when she cried out that she had torgot something, 
and must go back foi; it ; and away she went 
slipping through my fingers. Well, I waited 
most impatienUy for her appearance, and last I 
saw her coming, and what d'ye think she'd gone 
back for ? By the powers fcr her doll, which 
she held in her hand ! And just as she came te 
the chaise, who should come round the comer 
but her father, who had walked from Mincing 
lane. He caught my mincing Miss by the arm, 
with her doll and her bundle, and bundled her 
home, leaving me and the post-chaise, looking 
like two fools. I. never could see her again or 
her confounded doll either.' 

•You have been out of luck, M'Shane.' 

< I'm not sure of that, as the affair has ended. 
Now comes another adventure^ in which I turn- 
ed the tables, any how ; I fell in with a very 
pretty girl, the daughter of a lawyer in Chan- 
cery-lane, who was said to have, and (1 paid a 
shifiing at Doctor's Commons and read the will) 
it was true enough, an independent fortune firom 
her grandmother. She was always laughing — 
full of mischief and practical jokes. She pre- 
tended to be pleased, the hussy, witli my ad- 
dresses, and at last she consented, as I thought, 
to* run away with me. I imagined that I had 



eteck ed tlie bonness at lost, wkm one dv k 
night 1 handed her into a chaise, wfapped up in 
a cloak, and eryii^. However, I got her in,and 
away we went as a the deyil was behind us. I 
6oaxed her, and I soothed her, and promised to 
make her happy, bat ^e still kept her hand- 
keiiehief up to her eyes, and would nat peraut 
me a chaste salute even pushed me away when I 
Would put my arm rounu her w a iat a ll whieh 1 
aacribed to the aotra shame and modeaty whieh 
a woman fbeb when she is doing wrong. At 
last, when about fifteen miles from town, there 
was a burst of laufhter, and • I think we have 
gone far enough , Major M Shane.' By all the 
saints in the calendar, it was her scamp of a 
brother that had taken her place. * My young 
gentleman,' said I, • 1 think yon have not only 
gone far enough, but, as I shall proye to yon, 
perhaps a IHtle too &r,' for I was in no fool of a 
passion. So I aet to, beat him to a mummy, 
broke his nose, blackened both his eyes, and 
knocked half his teeth down his throat, and 
when he was half dead, I opened the chaise 
door as it whirled along, and kicked him out to 
take his chance of the wheels, or any other 
wheels, which the wheel of fortune might tmrn 
up for him. So he went home and told his sis- 
ter what a capital joke it was, I've no doubt. — 
I'll be bound the young gentleman has never nm 
away with an Irishman since that; however, 
I never heard any more about him or his lovely 
sister.' 

'Now then for the wind-up, M' Shane.* 
'Courting's very expensive, especially when 
you order post-chaises for nothing at all, and I 
was very nearly at the end of my rhino ; ad I 
said to myself, — 'M'Shane, you must retrench.' 
And I did so ; instead of dining at the coffee- 
house I determined to go to an eating house, 
and walked into one in Holbora, wl^re I sat 
down to a plate of good beef and potatoea, and 
a large lump of plum-pudding, paid ls.6d., and 
nev^r was better pleased in my life ; so I went 
there again, and became a regular customer ; — 
and the girls who waited laughed with me, said 
the lady who kept the house was very graokHis. 
Now, the lady was good-looking, but she was 
rather too fat ; there was an amiable look about 
her even when she was carving beef, and by 
degrees we became intimate, and I found her a 
very worthy creature and as simp.e-minded as 
a child, although she could look sharp after her 
customers* It was, and is now, a most thriving 
establishment nearly 800 people dine there every 
day. I don't know how it was, but I suppose I 
first fell in loye with her fkcc and then with her 
ftir self, and finding myself well receiyed at all 
times, I one day, as she was carving a beef- 
steak pie which might have tempted a king, for 
its fragrance, put the question to her, as to how 
she would like to marry again. She bluahed, 
and fixed her eyes down upon the hole ah* had 
made in the pie', and then I observed, that if 
there was a hole in my side as big as there was 
in the pie before her— afae would see her image 
in my heart — This pretty simile did the busineaa 
for me, and in a month we were married ; asMl I 
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oeyeT shall wanlm dmner u lon^ m I live, either 
for myself or firiend. I will put yon on the 
free list, O'Donafaue, if you can condescend to 
a cook's shop^ and I can assure you, that i tkitik 
I have done a very wise thing, for I don't want 
to present my wife at Cenrt, and I haTS a vary 
comfortable home.' 

'Ton have done a wise thing, in my opinion, 
M'Shane — you hare a wife who makes money, 
instead of one to spend it.' 

*And, morever, 1 have found my bargain bet- 
ter than I anticipated, which is seldom the case 
in this world of treachery and deceit. She has 
plenty of money, and is putting by mere every 
year. 

♦Which yeu.have the control of at your dis- 
position, do you mean to say ?' 

* Why, yes, I may say that noio-^but, O'Dona- 
hoe, that is owing to my circumspection and 
delicacy. At first starting I determined that 
tbe should not think that it was only her money 
that I wanted , so, after we were married, I 
eontinued to find myself, which, pa^ng nothing 
for board and lodging, and washing, I could 
easily do upon my huf-pay ; and I have done 
soever since, until just now.* 

<I had not been married a week before I saw 
that she expected I would make inquiries into 
the state of her finances, but I would not ; at 
last, finding that I would not enter into the busi- 
ness, she did, and told me that she had £17,000 
Consols laid by, and that the business wa« worth 



£1000 per annum (you may fish at Cheltenham 
a long while, O' Donahue, before you get such a 
haul as that)*. So I told her I was very glad she 
was well off, and then I pretended to so fast 
aaleep, as I never interfered with her, and never 
aaked lor uMmegr ', at last she didn't like it, and 
offered it to me, but I told her that I had enough 
and did not want it ; since which she has been 
quito annojred at my not spending money ; and 
when I tokl her this morning that there waa a 
brother officer of nune arrived in town to whom 
I had owed some mopey for a long while, she 
msisted upon my taking money to pay it, put a 
pile of bank notes in my hand, and was quite 
mortified when she fonnd I only wanted £Si0. — 
Now you see, O'Donahue, I have done this fh>m 
principle ; she earns the money, and therefore 
she shiall have the control of it as long as we are 
good fHends ; and upon my honor I really think 
I Jove her better than I ever thought I eould love 
any woman in the world, for she nas the temper 
the kindness, and the charity of an angel, al- 
though not precisely the figure ; but one can't 
have every thing in this world : and so now you 
have the whole of my story--and what do you 
think of it ?* 
*You must present me to your wife, M'Shane.* 
*That I wiU with pleasure : she's like her 
rounda of beef, — it's cut and come again— but 
her heart is a beauty, and so is her beef-steak 
pie — whei^you taste it.' 

[To bs coBtinoed.] 



OH! BLAME NOT THE, BARD. 



Mo^RX. Tbe foDowing Song, whether we regard 
the fweetaest of its venifieatioD or the plaintive spirit 
which runs through it, is almost inimitable, and if Tom 
Jfeore had written nothing eke, it wovid be soffisieat 
to immortalize his name. Who can help sympathising 
with tbe bard, and momning for poor Ireland, when he 
leads this touching aielody : 

Oh '. blaine not the bard, if he fiy to die bowers 
Where Pleasure lies, carelessly smiliag at fhme ; 

He was bom for much more, and in happier hours 
His soul might have bum'd with a holier flame. 

Tlie string that now languishes loose o'er the lyre. 
Might have bent a proud bow to the warrior's dait t 

And tbe lip, which now breathes but the song of 
desire, 
Migfat have pour'd the fiill tide of a patriot's heart. 

But alas for his country !^her pride is gone bv« 
And that spirit is broken, which never would bendj 

O'er tbe ruin her children in secret must sigh, 
For 'tis treason to love her, and death to defend. 



And tbe torch that would light them thro' digu'ty's 

way. 
Must be caught from the pile where their couatiy 

expires! 

Then blame not the bard, if in pleasure's sod dream. 
He should try to forget what he nevor can heal : 

Obi give but a hope— let a vista but gleam 
Tbrouffh the gloom of his country, and mark how 
he^ll feel. 

That instant his heart at her shrifle would lay dewa 
Every passion it nura'd. every bliss it adord ; 

While the myrtle, now idly entwin'd with bis crown,. 
Like the wreath of Harmodhu, should cover his 



But tho' glory be ffone^ and tho' hope fade away, 
Thy name, loved Enn, shall live in his songs ', 

Not ev'n in tbe hour when his heart is most gay, 
Will he lose the remembraace of- thee and thy 
wrongs* 

The stranger shall hear thv lament on his plains. 
The sigh of thy harp shall be sent o'er the deep, 
Uapriz'd are her sons, till the/'ve learned to beUay ; Tdl thy masters themselves, as they rivet thy chains. 
Undistinguish'd they live, if they shame not their Shall pause at the song of their captive and weep! 
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PHRENOLOGY— A LETTER TO MT WIFE. 
[Gontribnted to the BogUm Nodoo.] 

Dmt M tt in thy abMiM, ilow moyethe ledioni TiU I tell joa whathe saidaboatmymnsie loviif etr, 

boars, Bat Mashes crimsoa both my eheeks, and I be|; to be 

I mist thy predent eooiieUs, and thy mild persoasive ezeosed, 

powers — To siof^ my own self-praise, you know, I always have 

I miss my bttle Trio, my beautiful boqoet, reAiseiL 

Who were Wont to cluster round me, and abase my Hesaid I was mercurial, that my feelings woe too 

eares away. warm. 

The bomeeneefendly loyed, IS abomenomoretome, Batremember dear, I was not bom, in a Jisusiy 

Where my sweet ones are, my home is,no matter where storm; 

that be, An August sun shines through my heart, and keeps my 

The room looks sad, and lonely, and vacant is thy blood a boiling, 

chair— i And to my sorrow, I admit that it keeps me slwaji 

I linger near thy portrait, but stiU thou art not there, toiling. 

In dreams I oft enfold thee, with raptoie to my breast, He said too, that I was witty, and loved to crack t 

And oae by one, my children too, in fancy I have jo|^^^ 

P>«s^ (I wonder when he told that ;f», the feDow did lot 

Wilhsorrowlconfess, dear, that I often go astray, ^nd wiwyiu believe it M tt, he said that Iwsi 

Donotalways walk in wisdom's paths, nor choose the '' ^ 

^^^^^' ^^y* That no earthly power eould ever vet, make me aaotk- 

Asaninstanceofmy felly, and the weakness of my . . -^ "^ •'^ 

_. ^' ,., .^^ jwm.^i -i.*!^ Ah! little knew the simpleton, the slave lam te j«o, 

Ihavel^JoaPhr«olog»t,andI'lltellyouwhathe And how easfly you for^ydmins, and keep the. 

He receivedme very kindly, ran his fingers through ^^ 

^y^»^, Enough of tins dear H tt,aehnideeaMiiWfwp 

Bat the first word that he ottered, made year feithfel ing by, 

hoshand stare. And my late fight hearted joyfefaseas, has vanished wilk 

For he said I loved the ladies! dear M tt this is ak^ 

^*^*' I rest my cheek open my hand, and think of thee sid 

I love the blessed creatures, but I worsUp only yoo; |^,^ 

SaidI was fond of my own children, true again! and And of oar dear departed babes, who in biighler leehm 

who is not? Mm-, 

The Arab of the desert, the Turk, the Hottentei- Sweet tears ofjoy, and sorrow, unbidden seem to floir, 

The beasts that roam the fields, the birds that deave ^nt they bring with them a solMe, the bereaved sm 

**»«*»'» only know. 

AD have the same affection, and the same parental care. WhsnourremainiBf babes caress tbee, and thy bosoai 

He said I was femiliar, that I fireely spoke my swells with pride, 

^oind, Bemewiherthen, the happy ones, who ansiled on as* 

Was unosoaHy benevolent, aflbctionate, and kind, anddied. 

Soft soap at thu rale most be cheap, for he only asked Good right to thee, my sweet one, when en thy bead- 

^^ntlMr, edknee. 

For makinfBseaGendeasan, a Genius, and a Scholar. Do not forget to offer up, an otbon for me j 

He said that I was amionslo gather wealth, and fosse. Prayer from the fervid Christian, frosn a heart as pais 

Bot never at the sacrifice of Biy character and name. asthtne, 

Soft soep again! the price most foU, but wait awhihi wa be aeeeptlbie in Heaven, even for a soul HkesBBS. 

mjdev, A.H.8. 
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GEORGE ST. GEORGE JULIAN,— THE PRINCE. 



PART 9. 



On the foillowinff ereniiig of coarse George 
was there, and on we eyening which sncoeed- 
ed; after which, as Julia became more cnnfid- 
ing, their interyiews took place at the window 
too longer, the door was opened, and thej con- 
yersed in one of the rooms; but George, in or- 
der as well to create still more confidence as to 
show that he placed the utmost reliance upon 
Jane, neyer allowed her to be absent for a mo- 
ment. And thus things went on for three weeks, 
when Julia's consent to an elopement haying 
been gained, the day was fixed, and they began 
to prepare. - . 

The old maiden housekeeper, howeyer, enter- 
taining strong suspicions that something was 
afoot more than she had been informed of, and 
being an extremely discreet, prudent person^ 
yery correctly communicated her thoughts to 
Sir Richard, who immediately commenced a 
«triet watch ; for he himself yery strongly sus- 
pected something, inconsequence of his haying 
recei yed no penitential letters from Julia. Still, 
with all his zeal he was not able to discoyer any 
thingr, and matters went on delightfully with 
the loyers up to the ni^ht preyious to that on 
which the elopement nad been fixed to take 
place 

On that memorable niffht George of course 
oame as usual, and bad been for some time in 
Julia's sitting-room, yowing eternal fidelity and 
dwelling upon the prospect of permanent hap- 
piness which then brightly opened before them, 
when suddenly footsteps were heard upon the 
stairs. 

* Hark !' cried George in a whiseer, which 
chilled the blood both of Julia and or Jane; Ju- 
lia clung to him as to her natural protector, ex- 
claiming in alarm, 

* Vfe are lost !' 
•What shall we do?' 

*Oh, heayens !' cried Jane, as the fbotsteps 
passed the door. 

' Hush !' whispered George, who on listening 
heard two persons cautiously creeping up stairs. 

* They faaye passed us.' 

« Oh !' cried Jane, • what are we to do ? W^e 
shall all be murdered ! what are we to do ?' 

Georffe raised his hand to enjoin silence, and 
presently the door of a room aboye was dashed 
opMi, and •Julia!' was called by Sir Richard. 

* They are nt>win your chamber!* cried Jane. 

* Oh dear, oh dear, what shall we do .'' 

* Be calm,' said George, • be calm. Put out 
the lights and appear to be asleep. I can drop 
firom the windowinto the garden.* 

* Oh! you will be killed !' exclaimed Julia. 
•No, my loye, no; belieye me it is not yery 

high! 2 



•Julia! Julia!' shouted Sir Richard from 
aboye. 

• Jane !' screamed the affrighted housekeeper. 
• Jane /' 

The lights were extinguished, and as G^eorge 
was endeayoring to disengage himself from Ju- 
lia, who still clung to him firmly that he might 
not take the dangerous leap. Sir Richard dash- 
e4 into the room. 

(Wby!~what! — what! — ' be conyulsiyely 
shouted. • Villain '. — what right haye you here?* 

• Papa!— dear papa !' exclaimed Julia, firan- 
tically darting towards her father, as he was 
about to assail George. • Ok ! I am to blame ! 
—I alone ! Papa ! — kill me, but do not injure 

him!' 

• Baggage !' groaned the enraged knight, who 
raised his arm with a yiew of felling her to the 
|rTound : but that arm was arrested by George, 
who exclaimed fiercely, 

• Hold ! — ^yon are her father; but eyen though 
you aref you must not strike her in my presence, 
I cannot bear it !' 

• Villain !— Beggar !* cried Sir Richard ! • / 
know you ! What right have you here ?' 

• I am neither a yUlain nor a be^rgar,' retorted 
George; • and although I have strictly no right 
to be here, sir, I'll not be maltreated, nor shall 
you strike hec!' 

•Are you married ?' demanded the knigbA* who^ 
was awed by the manly, determined loc^ or 
George; for althougn he was a gross, heartless 
tyrant, still was he a cowardly slave. • Are you 
married ?' 

• If they are not,' interposed the ancient hevse 
keeper, • they ought to be. 

« They shall be !' cried Sir Richard; • I'll not 
lose sight of him till they are !' 

• I am i^illing to remain in your presence,^ 
said Georre, coolly, but firmly, • until the ©ere* 
mony has t)een performed.' 

• You shall remain, villain ! 1*11 not be dis- 

ff raced. Fll not support- Out of my sight!* 

he added, addressing Julia, fiercely, • you thalt 
have your beggar!' 

Georre. pressed Julia's hand as he resigned 
her to Jane, who was half dead with fright, but 
who led her from the room, closely followed by 
the old housekeeper, whose mouth was wi je 
open, and whose hands and eyes were fervently 
upraised. 

• Now, sir,' said George, when he and Sir 
Richard were alone, • let me reason with you, 
calmly.' 

•Silence!' cried Sir Richard,— •I'll not hear a 
, word !* 

As George happened to have no great desire 
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to speak, he ioas silent; when Sir Richard seiie- 
ed the poker, and haying stirred the fire as if 
he had a strong inclination to break the back of 
the stove to atoms, turned towards him, and, 
with a ferocious expression, intimated that he 
had then a great mmd to knock his brains 
out. 

Greorge smiled at this threat, and the poker 
was thrown with due violence beneath the grate; 
and when this noisy feat had been performed, 
the Worthy knight nank back in his chair in a 
fit of sulks, to which he had long been accus- 
tomed, and which seemed to agree admirably 
with his fine constitution. 

A dead silence ensued, and continued un- 
broketf for heura. Georffe at first wished to ex- 
plain that the beautiful Julia was still virtuous, 
still guileless, still pure; but, on reflection, he 
conceited it to be better for him at present to 
hold his peace, lest the knight's rescdution to 
have them married at once should be shaken. 
He therefore still preserved silence. The pa- 
cific intimation, which had reference as well to 
the poker as to his brains, kept him awake, 
while Six Richard slept, or feigned to sleep, in 
his easy chair till morning. 

When eight o'clock came, and George found 
the knight still very heavy, he beg^an to get ex- 
tremely impatient, and coughed with some vio- 
lence, and went to the window and withdrew 
the curtains to let in the light, and made sun- 
dry other noises, which eventually htd the ef- 
fect of arousinf Sir Richard, who, having look- 
ed tt his watch, started up, exclaiming, 

* Now, sir — now walk with me.' 

Qeorge^ bowed, and followed him at once to 
the ddor, where Sir Richard took his arm and 
held it tightly; and thus they proceeded to the 
Registrar, and thence to the Surrogate, and 
having procured the licence, caHed upon the 
curate of the parish, fixed the hour and then 
returned; but not to breakfast — they had no 
breakfast: the carriage was ordered, and Julia 
was commanded to prepare,and at the appointed 
hour she and Jane entered the carriage with 
Sir Richard and George. 

On their way to the church not a syllable was 
uttered. Poor Julia sobbed convulsively, which 
eeemed to please her fiither, who acted as if the 
idea of getting rid of her filled him with delight. 
Jane, too, was deeply aifeeted; but George pre- 
■erved his calmness and self possession, iJ- 
though Julia's affliction gave him pain. 

On arriving at the church Julia was conduct- 
ed by Sir Riraard and him whom he regarded 
as his prisoner still, and when the whole of the 
preliminaries had been arranged, they proceeded 
to the altar, and the ceremony commenced. 

The solemnity with which it was performed, 
would have softened any man possessing the 
slightest proper feeling, but it had no efiect up- 
on Sir Richard. He alone stood unmoved. — 
Nor would he join in the prayers; instead of 
kneelingihetumed firom the altar,and would have 
assuredly been reprimanded, had not the minis- 
U T known him to have been a heartless wretch. 

Hey howeyer, when the ceremony was com- 



i>leted, returned with them info the restry, and 
dashed his name with violence upon the book 
as a witness of the marriage; while Geor|[e, 
who maintained the most perfect self-possession 
throughout, paid the fees. 

Of course both Creorge and Julia expected, 
that on leaving the church, they should return 
with Sir Richard, if not indeed to spend a day 
of happiness with him, at least to pass it in en- 
deavors to efiect a reconciliation. On reaching 
the porch, howevei. Sir Richard, who preceded 
them, made a dead step^ and as Julia looked up 
to him imploringly, he with an aspect of a goad- 
ed savage said, 

* Now, madJua ! here all connexion between 
us ends. That is your way, and may it lead to 
beggary! This is mine, and never from this 
hour let me see you again. Come to me in rags, 
and I'll disown you! Come to me in the most 
squalid wretchedness, for in that state you will 
come; beg but % morsel of bread when reduced 
to the very last stage of starvation, and I'll kick 
yen from the door!' 

^ Papa ! dear pi^Mi ! oh ! fbtgive me !' exclaim- 
ed Julia, firantioall^ falling at his feet, and , 
clasping her hands m an attitude of adoration. 

* I am. not the guilty wretch you imagine me 
to be; indeed, iimeed, I am innocent. I swogar 
to yotf in this sacred place that I am innocent ! 
Pray, pray believe me !' 

*■ Starve, bagg«ge ! starve 4' exclaimed Sir 
Richard, as he cast her off with violence. 

' Bagjrage she is not !' cried George, as he 
raised her, ' No other man dare apply that to 
her!'. 

' Beggar ! I loathe you ! I loathe you both !' 
Starve !^ 

When entering the carriage, which conveyed 
them to the church, he drove off, leaving Julia 
in the arms of George, fainting. 

As the minister came up at this moment, he 
invited tliem into the vestry, where Julia was 
restored to a state of consciousness, when a ear- 
ria(ge was sent for, and the party proiceeded to 
Mrs Julian's 6otta|fe, where the day was passed 
by George in lavishing the most affectionate 
endearments upon his beautiful but almost dis- 
tracted bride. 



CHAPTER III. 

OEOROE STARTS HIS FIRST SPXCVLATIOS. 

Having remained a few days at the cottage of 
his mother, George, finding that all his efforts 
to propitiate Sir Richard were vain, came to 
town with his amiable wife. 

He had but one letter of introduction; but he 
did not despair: on the cohtrary, he was san- 
guine of success, for what was he not prepared 
to undertake, and if not possible to accomplish, 
with the view of restoring to a position of afilu- 
ence that gentle, devoted creature, to whom he 
felt more firmly than ever attached. His ambi- 
tion was to raise her above her former station, 
make her more wealthy than her heartless &- 
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tibet, aBci witKtku view h« resolved to aohieye 
«ll of which he wtifi oapabie> while he had nei^. 
ther hy precept nor by example been taught to 
adhere to the strict rules of commen^ii^l honor. 

On his arriyal in London, he therefore called, 
without delays upon the oerson to whom his ia- 
trodaotoTjr letter was addressed, and as itfortn* 
nately happened, lh4t gentleman wanted a jon- 
ier clerky he, after many inqniries hayinff refer- 
ence to his general capabilities, engaged him at 
a salary of one pound per week. 

This was thought by Oeorge, connidering all 
things, to be a respectable beginning, and he 
returned with a light heart to his Julia, who 
was delighted^ and on the following morning 
his dutiee commenced. 

The gentleman, br whom he hid been thus 
engaged, was a stock-broker, haying an offiee 
in one of the darkest alleys in the vicinity of 
Cornbill. He was a wealthy man, and rather 
deep in nearly the whole of the important specu- 
lations of the day ; and as his senior clerk — who 
was cognisant of the charaoter of every specula^ 
tion into which his employer entered — explain- 
ed to George the yarions modes in which money 
was raised, and how rapidly fortunes were realix- 
ed, George was net only astonished, but soon 
became dissatisfied with his one pound j>er 
week, and resolved to start some speculation of 
his own. 

His imagination was' rich. He conceived a 
, thousand schemes, which, however, he fonnd to 
be impractieaMe, seeing that be had then neither 
money nor credit to start with. He never felt 
the want of wealth so keenly ; he never knew 
its value till then. It distressed him beyond 
measure; but he would not despair. He studied 
htrd, boUi at the office — having litde to do there 
— and at home ; made himself conversant with 
the basis and bearing^ of every commercial 
transaction of importance, and in a short period 
few indeed more perfectly understood the hol- 
low character of those schemes by whieh thou- 
sands were realized daily. 

Still he was prohibited by the mean and hun- 
gry natuie of his ciroumstances fVom entering 
into any speculation of his own, and for months 
he continued to draw his pound a week, which, 
albeit fully conscious of even that being essen- 
tial to his existence, he received with a feeling 
of contempt. 

At length, however, he was seixed with a fit 
of philanthropy : he resolved to come out as a 
friend of the poor. It was a most bitter winter; 
coals were very dear, while the price of provi- 
sions of every sort was proportionably unreason- 
eble. He felt deeply tor those whom poverty 
pinched, for he felt most dreadfully pinched 
himself. Poor Julia, with all her economy, 
fbond it difficult indeed to make her allowance 
hold out, although frequently would she go with- 
out dinner herself, that her dear Oeorge might 
have a good toa on his return. This George 
well knew, notwithstanding she labored to con- 
ceal it, and he also knew that the evil ought, if 
possible, to be removed. 

Accordingly, hsnring arranged all h'vn plans, 



he gave up his berth, took an office in the city, 
pledged his clothes to pay for the fixtures*— 
which consisted of a desk, two stools, and a 
piece of floor-cloth, and advertised at once for 
six collectors and a cook. 

The collectors were to be men of .strict pro* 
bity and honor, whose characters were expected 
to bear the strictest investigation^ and whose 
ages were to fluotuate between forty and sixty* 
The cook was to be a man of great experience 
in his art, one whose character fi>r honesty and 
leal would bear scrutiny, and whose practice in 
the manu&cture of soups had been extensive. 

Haying taken this advertisement, he went to 
a journeyman painter, upon whom he had for 
several days previously kept his eye, and agreed 
to give him eighteen-pence and a pint of porter^ 
to write boldly upon the door of his offioe^ *Tlie 
Royal East London Association for the Svcoor 
of the Destitute Poor.' 

This, on being accomplished, had a stdkiiig 
effect. (George expressed himeelT pleased wittt 
ito appearance, and having paid the painter, set 
to work to write out his prospectus. 

This, when completed, was an extremely 
well-directed apoeal to t^ hearteof the benevo- 
lent. It set forth, in terms the most touching, 
the dreadful privations which the indigent 
classes of society were at that inclement season 
eompelled to endure, and after dwelling with 
unexampled eloquence upon the beauty of 
charity, and upon that being peculiarly the period 
for ite exercise, concluded by intimating that 
donations would be received by the agenta of the 
Association, whose immediate object was to sup- 
ply really destitute families with soup. 

On the following d«y, in consequence of the 
advertisement, George had aii immense number 
of personal applications. He was perfectly as- 
tonished to find so many respectable elderly 
men anxious to be emplojred* He also received 
a great number of letters, but these were un- 
noticed ; ne selected firom his personal appli- 
cante, six of the most venerable individuals, the 
whole of whom gave most respectable reieren<> 
oes, and who were directed to call early the next 
morning. This delay was endured of course, 
solely to show that the Association, of* which 
George was Hon. Sec, pro tem., were, as re- 
garded the reputation of their agenta, sufficiently 
particular. The Association had neither time 
nor inclination to call upon the parties to whom 
the candidates referred; nevertheless, when 
these candidates attended at the appointed hour 
in the morning, Oeorge, in the name of the 
Association, expressed himself perfectly satisfi- 
ed, and having formally engaged them, despatch- 
ed them without any further delay, with copies 
of the Association's powerful prospectus, duly 
printed in fine large type to suit the eyes, moco 
especially of the aged. 

He also concluded an engagement with a cook, 
a fine, corpulent, classiciJ-nosed, duly acco.n- 
plished Fxenchman — whose salary was fixed at 
three guineas per week and the bones. 

Having thus done all he could do to secure a 
fair start, he awaited the arrival of the hour of 
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nx wit]i the utmost impatienoe. At that am* 
picious hour, his agents had engaged to return, 
and in them all his nopes oC success were center- 
ed. His suspense was painful; still he was 
sanguine ; he would not allow himself to think 
even of failure, but walked round the eastern 
extremities of the metropolis with the ^iew of 
fixing upon the most eligible neighborhood for 
the actual distribution of the Association's 
soup.' While he was thus engaged, his agents 
were most zealous. Their commission — being 
twentv-fiye per cent upon all thej collected — 
stimulated uiem to exertions almost beyond 
their strength, for they were getting rather old, 
and their stomachs had not for some time been 
oyer-loaded. They, notwithstanding, managed 
to keep up ; they waited at first •nly upon tlrose 
whose beneyolence had long been conspicuous, 
and the result was that on their return to the 
office it was found that the nett produce of their 
exertions during the day amounted to upwards 
of two hundred pounds. 

To explain how delighted George was with 
this result were supererogatory ; it wiU be per- 
haps now quite suffiiuent to state that neither 
he nor. Julia retired supperless that night. 

He was neyertheless up before daybreak in 
the morning, and so were his agents, who were 
equally deliffhted with himself,^ and who incon- 
sequence of^the profits of the previous day, re- 
newed their exertions with increased zeal. 

In the course of thet morning George hired a 
house in the vicinity of Hoxton, and haying 
purchased a board of extraordinary dimensions, 
which he directed to be put up, and handsomely 
repainted with all possible expedition, he sent 
for Junot the cook, whom he accompanied with 
the view of purchasing coppers and other 
culinary utensils, in order that the legitimate 
busin<iS8 of the Association might conunence 
without delay. 

All this was achieved with amazing despatch; 
and, as the agents that day had been equally 
successful, before twelve o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning, bullocks' heads and shins of beef 
were at a premium. George, aceompanied by 
Junot— for Junot possessed a good nose and 
sound judgment — ^bought them idl up : for mile» 
round nothing in the shape of a shin of beef wa« 
to be bad ; and as Junot and a couple of scullery 
maids, whom he drove about dreadfully, were 
hard at work throughout the night ; the next 
day at noon the soup was ready for distribution. 

And excellent soup it was ; Junot prided him- 
self upon it, and Greorge when he tasted it never 
enjoyed any thing more in his life. 

Long before the hour appointed for its distri- 
butidn, groups of miserable emaciated half-naked 
creatures assembled and stood shivering on the 
verge of starvation in the yard. Some had 
ketUes, some sauce-pans, some jugs, and some 
pails, while their haggard looks proclaimed that 
hope had but just brightened up despair. 

And when the hour came their eager haste to 
be supplied was distressing. It was tasted by 
all the very instant it was obtained, and ap- 
peared to^be by all much approved ; but while 



some drank it off with avidity on the spot,oth«r9 
hastened away, with their vessels well filled, to 
divide it with those- who were perishing at 
home. 

This of course cut up the alamode business 
completely : it was all round the neighborhood 
at an absolute stand still, for Junot, who entered 
into the spirit of the thing, continued to ladle 
out his savory decoction until his coppers were 

Eerfeetly empty, which occupied nearly three 
ours. 

At the expiration of that period Junot shut np 
shop and went to bed, being as he himself de- 
clared 'fatigue mosh, as the pepel came two tree 
times ovare ;' but George leaving the premises 
in the care of a substantial looking person, whom 
he had engaged to see that nobody was served 
twice — went to the office to receive the sub- 
scriptions from his agents, who continued to be 
very successful. 

Upon the most munificent of ^ the donors, 
George in due time called in his character of 
Hon. Sec, to solicit permission to publish their 
names as patrons of the Institution, and as he 
convinced those who imagined that acts of 
benevolence ought to be concealed, that the 
publication of their example would prompt emu- 
lation, he succeeded in obtaining a lon^ list of 
patrons who benevolently increased their dona- 
tions, in order that in the eye of the public their 
names might stand well. 

Having studied human nature rather deeply, 
George advertised these names in every paper 
of importance, and those advertisements had the 
effect of inducing many other benevolent persons 
to subscribe, wi& motives which probably could 
not be attributable to the spirit of benevolence 
alone. ' Their names, notwithstanding, appear- 
ed. Georife kept faith with all. He received 
the subscriptions of the rich and supplied the 
poor daily with excellent soup, and at the end 
of the season, whiob lasted three months, found 
a balance in his favor of one thousand pounds. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GSOROB'S SCHKME POR TllANSMUTIllG QUICK- 
SILVER INTO GOLD. 

Being now in a position to speculate with 
effect, Geor^ directed his attention to vanous 
schemes, with a view to the rapid realization of 
a fortune. He feit perfectly sure that this was 
practicable, and had no apprehension that the 
sum he had made by starting the Soup Associa- 
tion—by which, he t^ontended, he had injured 
no one, while he had benefited thousands — 
would be the germ of fruit that would approach 
per^tion only to be blasted. 

At this important period of our history it hap- 
pened that the existence of various South 
American mining speculations created a mania, 
in the public mind of £ character so stubborn, 
that although the Wild schemes were denounced 
by men of the most extensive experience, and 
highest standing in the commeroial world, as 
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Well flfl by the tadtX im|M>rUnt portioti of ih<6 
public press, that mania coald not be sabdned. 

Sonth America was at that particular time m 
a state of open rebellion ; and it was of bourse 
the pbiect and the policy of Spain to throw eyery 
possible obstacle in the way of the aehieyement 
of the independence of the revolted proTinces. 

Now of course, George knew all about this, 
and he at the same time strongly inclined to the 
belief, that he was able to make this lamentable 
state of things \highly advantageous to him- 
self. 

He therefore watched with an eagle's eye the 
progress of eyents. He suffered nothing to 
escape him. He ascertained that quicksilver 
was essential to the separation of the precious 
metal from the ore in the process of amalgama- 
tion : he assertained that this highly important 
article Itad been for some time previously neg- 
lected ; that there was then comparatively a 
very small quantity of it in the United Kmg- 
dom ; that it was principally in bond, and held 
by a few individuals ; that neariy the whole of 
the supply was imported from Cadiz, and that 
it came fVom the mines of Almadon, in the pro- 
vince of La Mancha, which mines were the pro- 
perty of the crown : ahd hating ascertained all 
this, George saw his way clearly. 

His first object now was to obtain an interview 
with the Spanish ambassadpi', and in this he suc- 
ceeded without m«eh delay, when he submitted 
to his Ezeellency whether, in the event of the 
exportation of quicksilver from the port of Ca- 
diz being strictly prohibited, it would not tend 
to check those speeolations firom which the re- . 
bellous provineM were deriving so much advan- 
tage. 

The hint was taken in an instant. The effect 
was seen at a glance. His Excellency thanked 
him— heartily thanked him— as a fViend of old 
Spain, and Geor^ left with the feelings of a 
man fully conscious of having gained a grand 
point, although he eared in reality no more for 
old Spain than be did for the rebels themselves. 

This point having thus been accomplished, 
George waited not for the news of the prohibi- 
tion to arrive in England, because he knew what 
effect it would have in the market ; and feeling 
quite certain that the prohibition would be pro- 
claimed and enforced, he made himself acquaint- 
ed with the names of all the holders ef quicksil- 
ver in the country, and just before — according 
to his calculation — the news ought to have ar- 
rived, he cautiously sent brokers into the mar- 
ket, with a commission to purchase at fourteen 
days prompt, and thus became the secret holder 
of all the quicksilver in the kingdom. 

He then panted for the arrival of this glorious 
news. Day ailer day passed, and yet it did not 
come. Had he possessed sufficient means to pay 
for all he had purchased, at the expiration of 
the fourteen days, it would have been of slight 
importance, the holders being under contract to 
deliver; but he had not at his command a twen- 
tieth part of the sum required, and he could not 
endure the thought of selling it within the four- 
teen days, at the paltry profit, perhaps, often or 
fifteen per cent. 



Still the news would not arrive ! The time 
had more than half expired, and no syllable on 
the subject had been breathed. 

At length, beginning to despair of full suc- 
cess, he resolved upon a plan by which he might 
secure two thirds, or at least, half the profits of 
the speculation; and, in pnrsuanee of this reso- 
lution, be went at once to Bull, his old employ- 
er; and having explained to him candidly and 
fairly the position in which he stood, offered 
him a third of the profits of the transaetion, if he 
would but have in readiness a sum sufficient to 
•omplete the purchase at the expiration of the 
fourteen days, in the e\^entof the news net ar- 
riving. 

Bull was deliffhtedwith the project, and rub- 
bed his hands gleefimy as the pomts were ex- 
plained, and applauded Qeor^ hr^rhly; when, 
aAer consulting with Jones, his ehief clerk, by 
whose opinion he was invariably guided, and 
who had ten per cent, of the produce ef all hits, 
he agreed to have in readiness whatever sum 
might be required; but be wanted half the pro- 
fits. Oh ! he couldn't think for a moment of 
having less than a fair half. 

Well ! George, having then no other alterna- 
tive, consented to let him have half^ while Jones 
was to have his per centage upon the whole. 

^But,' said Bull, who continued to rab his 
hands in a state of ecstacy, *whateyeryoudomy 
dear fellow, for Heaven's sake, don't make a 
messof itnow.' 

^Leave that to me,' said George 

'Stick to it, my dear boy, stick to it. Qvi 
the earliest information. But,' he added, after 
a pause, *how is that to be get.' 

'I'll get it,' said George; 'do not fear.' 

'But how are you to know before any. one 
else.' 

'That of course will be impossible; all I un- 
dertake to do is, to obtain the information be- 
fore itveaches the market.' 

'That's the point ! that's the point : But how 
is it to be done ?* 

''It shall be done,' said George, *if you'll leave 
me to manage it.' 

'My dear boy ! I have the utmost confidence 
in you. I leave the management in yoor hands 
entirely. I would not interfere with you^ ar- 
rangements for the world. I'll stake my life 
upon our success. We cannot fail, because I 
know that you eon obtain the first information, 
but the question with me is simply, how are you 
to do it?' 

George smiled, and proposed, that they should 
go to the west-end ; a proposition which was im- 
mediately acceeded to by Bull, and they started. 
It was then nearly eleven, and as George was 
determined to ascertain, if possible, whether the 
Spanish government had acted, or intended to 
act upon jiis suggestion' they entered the first 
coach they came to,* and were driven to the resi- 
dence of the ambassador. 

On the way, George, wishing to conceal noth- 
ing from Bull, then explained the object of his 
visit, and suggested, that while he was with the 
ambassador. Bull should remain in the coach, 
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in ord0r Ih&t, if any iBformaiion ma obtained, 
they might be driven back at once. 

Accordinfirly, on their arriyal at the hoose, 
G«orge alighted alone, and haying learned that 
the arabasaador was within, sent up his card, and 
in a short time was naheied in dtte form into 
his Excellency's presence. 

The^amba8sador received him with great cor- 
diality ; he was indeed excessively polite, and 
seemed much pleased to see him; for having 
taken the credit of the sug^tion to himself, ha 
had that very mornihg received from his govern* 
ment compliments which had raised his spirits 
to the highest pitsh of ecstacy. 

•I have to apologise,* said George, 'for having 
thus again presumed to intrude upon your £z^ 
cellency's valuable time, but — ' 

^Pardon me, sare,' said his Excellency, bow* 
ing most profoundly, 'I most beg*, no appoUosha. 
I will be too happy f[>r any sogestion you will 
have to make to me.' 

'I am sorry,' said George, *that I should have 
been so unfortunate as to have my former sug- 
gestion deemed unworthy of being acted upon 
by the Spanish government.* 

'Ma tear sare,^' cried his Excellency, 4t was 
nd sosh thing ! It is acted upon ! I receive an 
extraordinare tft^patch this morning ! The port 
is close fast, ma tear sir ! The quicksilver was 
prohibit at vonce.* 

' 4 beg your Excellency's pardon,' said George, 
rising on the instant. *I of course, was not 
aware of that fact; if I had been, I certainly 
should not have troubled your Excellency 
again.' 

'Ma tear sare,' said his Excellency, staring as 
if be really didn't exastlv understand this sud- 
den desire .on the part of George to go; <it is, 
pelieve a me, no trobel ! — ^bot you have some 
othare sogestion to make to me— eh.''' 

»No,' replied George ; *I took the liberty of 
waiting upon your Excellency, simply to ascer- 
tain whether that which I suggested had been 
adopted or spumed.' 

*Spam, ma tear sart ! no sosh thing ! It gave 
very mosh delight ? Bot ma tear sare ! — ^you 
willnotgozhistyet, directly! I will like to 
have some littel conversation with you !' 

'Your excellency will pardon me,' said George, 
who had no wish whatever to remain. I am 
rather in haste; I called, but for a moment. 

'Wale ; bot what in your judgment will be 
the effect upon the rebels ?' said his Excellency, 
anxious to bring George back to his seat. 

'Precisely,' replied fieorge, pretending to mis- 
understand him, and bowing with mce while 
approaching the door; 'I agree with you per- 
fectly. It must have that effect. I have the 
horior to wish your Excellency goo4 morning. 

It was manifest that his Excellency did not 
much like this; however, he continued to be ex- 
tremely polite, and bowed with striking profun- 
dity. 

'All right,' cried George, on re-entering t^/e 
coach in which Bull sat in a state of suspense, 
the most painful 'Drive, he added, addressing 
the coachman, 'like lightning to the Strand ! — 



The great news,' iie (iontinned, 'haj anriyed t*— 
just arrived ! 'The prohibition is enforced ! — not 
anbthef pound will be allowed to be exported.' 

'Welljmy dear feUow P'-Well ?' cried Bull' 
wHh almost breatblesrimpatience. 

'Well) go at onee down to the city; commis« 
sion at least halfU-do^en brokei^ to go openly 
into the market and to buy up quicksilver im- 
mediately at any price, while I am doing that 
which will give strength and color to the sud- 
den demand, and I'll meet you at the office at 
three.' 

'But do we want more ?* inquired Bull. 

'More I There's no more to be had ! I am 
the holder of it all ! don't you eee ? Let them 
try their hearts out, they cannot puxchaae a . 
pound.' 

'Aye ! Then this is to create a demand V 

'Why, of course.' 

'Excellent 1 Excellent ! Nothing could be . 
better ! Teu're a clever fellow, Julian, a clever 
fellow. Jove I what a price it will be ?' 

'Now you understand perfectly ?' said George, 
pulling the check-string. 'I get out out heie. 
Let them buy all they can — no limit as to price 1' 

'I see, I see !' said Bull, in a state of rapture. 
'I see my dear fellow, I see.* 

George alighted, and as the coach drove off 
wiUrall possible speed towards the city, he 
walked calmly into the office of -an evening pa- 
per, which had been foremost in exposing and 
denouncing the speculative folly of the age. 

'Can 1 see the editor?' inquired George of the 
person in attendadice. 

'He is'very much engaged,' was the reply. 

'Of course he must be I am aware at this hour; 
but will you do me the favor to tell him that I 
have something of the highest importance to 
communicate ? 

'What name shall I say?' 

George handed him his card, and the person 
proceeded to the sanctum. 

At that period, editors of newspapers were al- 
most invariably inaecessible to strangers, not 
only because they amazingly disliked being put 
out of their wa^, but because there were then 
many pertons in the metrepolis to whom the 
process of silencing an editor, engaged in the 
exposition of bubble speculations, would have 
imparted no pain. 

The gentleman, however, connected with 
this particular paper, consented to ree George, 
who was accordingly admitted. 

'Ton have, I believe,' said Geerge, 'constant- 
ly and strenuously endeavored to caution the 
public s^inst the folly of entering into these 
miserable hubbies, these South American min- 
ing speculations?' 

'We have,' replied the editor, solemnly and 
distinctly. 

'It is with reference to that praiseworthy oh- 
ject thatl have taken the liberty ef calling upon 
you now. Tou are aware that m obtaining the 
pure gojd, the use of quicksilver is absolutely 
neceesary; you are also aware, that whatever 
the value of these mines may be, that value 
would be sensibly diminished if no quicksilver 
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were to be hadf Imt you ue not aware — I feel 
convinced that yon are no^ or you would hare 
exposed it before now in your public-spirited 
journal — ^that there is at this time an attempt be- 
ing made to monopolize Becrethr the whole of 
the quicksilyer in the kingdom. 

*1 certainly was not awve of that,* jretomed 
the editor, 'but if it be so, I cannot peroeiye that 
it will be of any great permanent importance, 
inasmuch >u the supply 'is quite certain to be at 
least equal to the demand.* 

*Not,' rejoined George, *if the supply be pro- 
hibited.' 

*I grant you ! But is it prohibited V 

«Itis.^ 

*BleB8 my life and soul V exclaimed the editor, 
seizing the morning journals. 'It is strange 
that I should haye heard nothing of it ! There 
is nothing at all about it in any of the pipers.' 

'There is nothing about it in the papers of this 
faiorning; but the papers of to-morrow will be 
ftill of it.' 

'Bless my lift and soul ! it's very strange, it 
is indeed yery strange, that I should haye re- 
ceiyed- no iniormaGoa on the subject; but are 
you sure ?' 

'Quite sure.' 

'I shouldn't wonder ; I shouldn't be surprised; 
I shouldn't at all be astonished. I perceiye its 
effect. Very likely. Dear me! — why the shares 
—sir \ this will burst the bubble.' 

'I imagined,* said George, 'that you, haying 
exerted yotuself so laudably, with the yiew of 
checking these ruinous speculations, would like 
to haye the earliest information on tlte subject, 
and therefore — " 

'1 thank you, 1 feel extremely obliged. It 
shall certainly be noticed, sii. in the present 
commercial crisis, it is of the deepest importance. 
Of course I may depend upon the authenticity 
of this information .' 

'Tou haye the means at your conynand,' re- 
plied George, 'of ascertaining beyond all doubt. 
If you send to the Spanish ambassador you will 
find that the port of Cadiz is closed to the ex- 
portation of quicksilyer : if you send to the city 
you will find the brokers most eager to buy up 
quicksilyer at almost any price.' 

'I am perfectly satisfied. I perceiye the whole 
bearings of the question. Is this known to 
many, may I ask ?' 

'Ilia prohibition is at present known but to 
three pensons in England beside yourself.' 

'And X presume you haye no intention of 
imparting Uie information to any other eyening 
paper.'' 

'Most certainly not ' No ;' added George, <Ja- 
▼alierly, * I thought it a thing which ought at 
once to be noticed, that the public miffht be put 
en their guard as soon as oossible. 1 therefore 
just called in, although oi course the morning 
papers will haye it.' 

'No doubt. I feel exceedingly obliged by your 
calling. It is, as you obserye, highly important 
that it should be noticed as early as possible. I'll 
take 9are that the pilblie a/re put upon their 
guard. You haye my thanks.' 



George then to^ his leaye ; and while he w&b 
hastening into the city, the editor, delighted with 
the opportunity of beating the whole of his 
eyening contemporaries, set to work and wrote 
a po^erfiil leading article, wherein he spoke of 
the proyerhial priority of his intelligence, gaye 
extracts from sundry slashing articles, which 
had preyiously appeared ih his paper, with the 
yiew of preying to demonstration the surpassing 
cortectness and full realization of his predic- 
tions ; dwelt at large, and with elequenoe and 
strength, upon the palpably unprecedented 
knowledge he possessed of human nature in 
general, and South American mining specula- 
tions in particular; illustrated diyeni abstruse 
E repositions, by bringing to bear heayily upon 
is p<Hnts, certain singularly interesting geolo- 
gical phenomena, and after walking rather deep- 
ly into the science of mineralogy, and showing 
precisely how the balance of gratitude stood be- 
tween him and the nation, be denounced with 
unparalleled power the supineness of his con- 
temporaries 4n the iMj^gregate, and wound up 
briUiUktly by giying ue imormation imparted by 
George. 

The effect of this excoriating article, appear- 
ing as it did simultaneously with the sudden de- 
mand for quickiilyer, was electric. The price 
immediately rose one hundred per cent. ; but 
buyers only were to be heard of? — not a seller 
could be met with in the market ! — which was 
deemed most extraordinary. Where was all the 
quicksilyer ? " Who were the h^ders ? No one 
could tell, for George had taken the precaution 
to commission his brokers to purchase in small 
quantities, in order that no suspicion might be 
created. Neyer was there any Uiing so palpa- 
ble, to the yiew of those who'^were anxious to 
monopolize the article, as the existence of a mo- 
nopoly. But who were the monopolists? — the 
holders of Spanish bonds .' — ^the loan contract- 
ors ? — the directors of the mining speculations ^ 
— ^the rebels themselyes ? All in turn were sus- 
pected ; all in turn were emphatically declared 
to be the monopolists. Scores of strictly honor- 
able men, who were positiyely" shocked at the 
idea of so monstrous a monopoly, and who were 
therefore extremely eager to secure it them- 
selyes, most loudly denounced those who had it. 
They would haye bought it all up at an adyance 
of two hundred per cent, with great pleasure, 
but being utterly unable to de this, it was dread- 
ful. They were eyen prepared, so eomprehen- 
siye was their philanthropy, and so purely patri- 
otic their spirit— to purchase the whole at an ad- 
yance of ikrM hundred per cent., and to hold it 
until it reached fiye or six hundred ; but as the 
monopolists held it themselyes, of course in the 
judgment of these patriots, their conduct was 
gross. 

It is amazing how niea and fine the honor of 
an experienced commercial man is, while others 
are doing that which he cannot do himself. A 
svh rosa transaction of profit, in which he is not 
concerned, cuts his principles to the quick : as 
an honest man he must expose it ; as an enemy 
to fraud he must denounce it ; as a iHend to yir- 
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t«e he miut, if possible, thwart it; as m sound 
and use^ member of society, he must hold it 
up to universal scorn. 

In this particular instance, the complaints of 
the immaculate persons on 'Change were heart- 
rending ; and while the bosoms of some swelled 
with the fraught of virtuous indignation, others 
silently established their hands in their pockets, 
and seemed half gnawed awav by the morbid 
worms engender^ by mental distress. They 
could hardly endure It. There was the price 
going up almost hourly without being of the 
slightest advantage to toem. It was touching. 
Why were they not in it ? Why in the whole 
of their experience did they never think of 
quicksilver before ? That was the grand point : 
it was that which hurt their feelings, and they 
really were afiected very deeply. 

And so indeed was Bull. While standing he 
was constantly rubbing his hands, and as con- 
stantly, while sitting, was he rubbing his knees; 
he polished up his trousers to such an extent, 
that they shone with as much lustre as if they 
had been glazed. He was quite in a fbver. He 
felt very nervous. He couldn't write, and 
wouldn't talk lest any thing should drop. Dur- 
ing the day he would scarcely suffer George to 
be absent from him a moment. He called for 
him in the morning, went with him on 'Change, 
dined with him in the city, and walked home 
with him at night, although he himself resided 
at Stamfbrd HiU, while his dear friend lived near 
the Elephant-and-Castle. 

During the whole of this time, George was 
perfectly tranquil ; he astonished both Bull and 
Jones, he was so very calm. He watched the 
progress of the speculation unceasingly, and if 
any report arose which in his judgment tended 
to any point save that of success, he would in- 
stantly check it. 

When the price had been raised four hundred 
per cent, he thought it high time to think about 
' selling. But Bull would not hear of it :— ^he had 
the highest respect for the judgment of George, 
and protested that he would not oppose him for 
the world ; but he thought to sell Chen would be 
such a pity. 

George then consented te wait another day, 
and the price then rose to five hundred per 
cent. 

^ITou see,' cried Bull, smiling with rapture, 
^yousee my dear boy, I was right !' 

'Well, now let us sell.' 

*No, no, no, no ; not to-day, my dear boy ; not 
to-day! Say to-morrow. There! only let us 
wait until to-qiorrew, and then we'llsell at what- 
ever the price happens to be.' 

'We shall' play with this thing until we lose 
it.' 

'Lose it ! my dearest friend, how can we lose 
it ?' 

'I am disposed,' said George, 'to trust to the 
chapter of accidents no longer.' 

'Accident ! Impossible ! What accident ean 
occur ? Besides, look you, it's sure to be higher 
to-morrow ! Why throw a chance away ?* 

' Why not secure the chancy we have ? We 



shall now make a hundred thousand paunds hf 
the transaction.' 

*No, nol a hundred thousand : not quite a huiH 
dred thousand. You forget the ten per cent-^ 
Ten per cent is too much. Jones ought to be 
satisfied with five, or tWo and a half— eh ? — it is 
not compulsory ?* 
' 'He shall have ten per cent upon mine.' 

' Ten is a great deal too much : now I think 
five, you know, would be nothing but fkir ! — 
What do you think J>* 

'That we ought to keep faith with him cer- 
tainly.' 

'Very true: — ^but consider the amount ! Tou 
forget that ten per cent will be ten thousand 
pounds ! And what does a fellow like that want 
with ten thousand pounds ? Why, he'll be so 
independent I shall never be able to get him to 
come to bushiess before twelve o'clock in the 
day^ He'd lie in bed till the sun scorched his 
eyes out, he would. No, I think that five would 
be verj^ fair ; I do, indeed ; and he ought to 
tiiink himself monstrous lucky to get tluit, he 
ought.' 

'I shall oppose,' said (George, 'any diminution. 
Let us do what we may, we should always keep 
faitli with those with whom we are connected.' 

'Well, then, I'll tell you what we'll do : we'U 
just make this ten per cent extra, in order that 
we may have our fifty thousand a-piece clear.' 

'Be guided by me,' said George; let us sell at 
once ' 

'Nay, nay, let us cover the drawback ! Ob, 
do let us cover the drawback. It'll be like 
throwing ten thousand pounds into the gutter. 
It is sure to be that at least in the morning. — 
Say the morning — oh, come, say the morning.' 

'If I do, and I shall do so unwillingly, I'll not 
consent to wait another hour.' 

'I'll not ask you, my friend, I'll not ask you. 
Upon my honor I'll not, if you'll only wait till 
then.' 

When the honor of Bull had been pledged, 
why George at once of course consented > and 
having done all that was necessary to ensure an 
early sale, went home in the highest spirits. 

'Julia, my love,' paid he, when they had been 
sitting for some time in sUence, for Julia never 
interrupted the current of his thoughts, but sat 
watching the various changes of ms counten- 
ance, happy if he looked happy, and very sad if 
he )>etrayea saduess. 'Julia, my love to-morrow 
will be to me a glorious day.' 

'Dear George; I am overjoyed to hear it.' 

'To-morrow, my girl, I shall have made a 
splendid fortune.' ' 

'Tou delight me,' said Julia, who flew to him, 
and kissed him, and threw her arms fondly round 
his neck, as he pressed her to his heart. 

'Why,' he continued, ' I shall be worth, my 
girl, finy thousand pounds !' 

'Fifty thousand pounds, dear !' 

'Fifty thousand !— what thiuk you of that.?' 

•I am glad ; I am too full of gladness ! — papa 
will be also glad.' 

'I fear not,' said Oeorge. 

'Oh,yes./dear; I know he will; he must be. 
And then he'll receive us.' 
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*Not Le. Be would be delighted only to see 
kis predictions fulfilled.' 

*Hi8 predictions — What were they, dear ?* 

4t*B unimportant, * returned George, who had 
no desire to wound her feelings. ^Think, my 
loye, of the brilliant position we shall be in. I 
Would not name it to you oefore, it being possi- 
ble that you might have experienced disappoint- 
ment, hut all Is secure now.' 

^Dcar George, I could have borne disappoint- 
ment. I am happy — ^you know that I shall ever 
be happy in any state with you. But papa, dear, 
will he not .receive us when he knows that we 
Me rich ?* 

*We shall eee,' replied 6eorge, not wishing to 
pursue the subject ftrther. 'Time will show.' 

*0h, but I feel quite sure that he will, and then 
we shall be all so happy together.' 

George kissed her, for he did love her fondly ; 
and in order that the subject might not be pur- 
sued, he proposed that she should read to him, a 
proposition to which she acceded on the instant, 
with pleasure. 

Now, while they were thus en^ged, Jones, 
who never had been a very abstemious man, was 
smoking his pipe at a celebrated tavern in the 
vicinity of Comhill, to which a number of bro- 
kers and others nightly resorted. Jones, who 
perfectly well knew the sUte of the markets, of 
course ealeulated upon being in the morning ten 
thousand pounds richer than he was then, and 
while^engaged in the inspiring process of con- 
ceiving the details of the course he proposed to 
pursue in his new position, he smoked so fast 
and sipped so deeply, that long before his usual 
time for starting, his customary quantity was 
gone. He was somewhat amazed at this for a 
moment, but being in excellent spirits, he or- 
dered another glass, which, strange to say, went 
more quickly than the last. He seemed to enjoy 
it much more than he had ever done previously; 
be could not tell exactly how it was ; but the 
ideas induced by his brilliant position imparted 
a zest to the grog. It was somehow ■ beautiful ; 
and he had anetner glass. This was still more 
delicious — which was very extraordinary, and 
he sipped and s pped, and smacked his lips, and 
praised it, and began to chat a little to those 
around, which for him was more extraordinary 
still ; it was in fact his debvi, for although he had 
been in the habit of attending the same room for 
years, he had never before joined in the general 
conversation. 

Now, it happened, that immeciately around 
him sat certain drugrbrokers, shrewd, wily indi- 
viduals, who seldom indeed impart any secret 
themselves, but who open their ears widely, 
whejiever any thing bearing the semblance of a 
secret is about to be imparted. These persons 
had been talking about the unprecedented rise 
in the price of quicksilver among themselves : 
for they were all deeply interested in the matter, 
seeing that they had all been commissioned to 
purchase ; and noticing certain mysterious ob- 
servations, havinff reference to the subject, which 
inadvertently fell from Jones, resolved, if possi- 
ble, to bring him out ; shrewdly conceiving ihtk 



he knew n:»ore, much more, than at any other 
time they could induce him to unfold. 

They accordingly became very ardent in their 
friendship ; listened attentively to every thing 
he said, and laughed heartily at every ghost of 
a joke he attempted to utter. One of them had 
known him for a great number of years, and 
had always respected him highly ; another rose 
to propose his health, and thus entailed upon 
him the necessity of acknowledging the honor, 
while the third proposed to have, with the view 
of cementing their friendship, a bowl of punch 
at parting. Jones offered not the slightest op- 
position ; he met their views precisely, and de- 
clared that he had not the least objection to any 
thing in life. 

Having, by virtue of these delicate attentions, 
succeeded in raising the self-eateem of Jones to 
an extremely high pitch, they reverted to the 
extraordinary high state of the quicksilver mar- 
ket; but with iniinite caution, and without ap- 
pearing to imagine that Jones knew any thing 
about it at all. 

One indulged in a series of the most absurd 
conjectttres having reference to the cause of the 
sudden rise ifU price ; the whole of which were 
heartily laughed at by Jones ; another pretend- 
ed to be intimately ac<]uainted with the whole of 
the menopolists, and named them; which was 
pr-onounced to be too good by Jones ; a third — 
feeling convinced by the coiifident spirit whiclv 
characterised the prompt observations of Jones, 
declared that they who were at the bottom of it 
were extremely clever fellows, let them be who- 
soever they might. 

* Do you think so?' said Jones with a pecu- 
liarly self-satisfied smile. 

* Do I think so? There never was a thing 
better managed in this world ! It has been c(ir- 
ried on admirably from the commencement. I 
don't care who they are, but I will say this with- 
out fear of contradiction, that whoever they muy 
be, or wherever they may come from, they are 
decidedly the cleverest fellows in Europe.' 

'There is but one,' observed Jones, still com- 
placently smiling.' 

* But one ! Then I donH know what to call 
him. The term * clever ' is too poor and mean 
to apply to such a man. What mutt be his gen- 
eral character ! Of course you are acquainted 
with him ?' 

*I am,' replied Jones. 

*I am at a loss to conceive what sort of a man 
he can be ! I'd give the world to know him.' 

* Tou have seen him,' said Jones. 

* Is it possible !' exclaimed the broker. 'Is it, 
can it be possible. Do I know inmj Has he 
ever been here ?' 

' He is invariably here when I am.' 

'Dear me, you amaze me ! In what part of 

the room does he usually sit ?' 

'He always sits where I sit,' said Jones, when 

leaning back pompously in his chair, he added, 

*Iam the man!' 

' You astonish me, perfectly astonish me !' 
'Tou would be,' said Jones, with drunken sat- 

isfkotion, for then he was very far gone. ' You 
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would be more aitonished «till, if I were to ex- 
plain to you bow it was iccompliibed.' , 

* Aye ! that indeed would be a treat/ returned 
the broker ; ' nothing in the world could gi^e me 
greater delight than that.* 

*WelI, you know,* said Jones, <it mmt be in 
the strictest possible confidence/ 

*Of course ! of course V they all eldaimed^ — 
* We are friends !' 

Jones then drank another glass of pniich, and 
taking to himself the entire credit or the trans- 
act-on, absolutely exposed the whole affair from 
first to last! 

The brokers, haying learned all they desired 
to learn, suddenly took leave of Jones and re- 
tired. They felt piqued, for they with others 
had been made perfect tools of, and therefore in 



the mominff .they caused the whole hfihemt to 
fly like wildfire through the city, and the conie- 
quence was, that sellers not only refused to de- 
liyer, but threatened proceeding* against all con- 
cerned ! 

Thus a scheme, by wjiieh a hundred thousand 
pounds, at lefMt, would haye been realized, was 
in one hour of drunken vanity destroyed > bqt 
although Jones, in censequence, entertained 
thougnts en the subject of suicide, and Bull was 
for some time confined to his bed, the failure 
had no other effect upon Geor^fe than that of 
raising his ambition, and of laymg the bases of 
those extensiye schemes which he subsequently 
conceiyed and carried into execution. 
[To be Matiansd.] 
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There was a grud procession through the 
streets of the two towae of Perth and Dundee. 
T4ie holy abbots, in their robes, walked under 
gilded canopies ; the monks chanted ; the cen- 
sers were thrown; flags and banners were carried 
by seamen ; lighted ttpers by penitents. St. 
Antonio, the patron ef those .wbo trust to the ' 
stormy ooean, was earned in all pomp through 
the streets ; and, as the procession passed, coins 
of various value were thrown down by those 
who watched it fW)m the windows, and as fast as 
thrown were collected by little boys dressed as 
angels, and holding silver vessels to receive the 
largesses. During the whole day did the proces- 
sion continue its course, and large was the treas- 
ure collected. Every one gave freely, lor there 
were few who, if not in their own famify, at least 
among their friends, had not to deplore the loss 
of some one dear to them or those they loved, 
from striking on the dangerous rock, wnich lay 
in the very track of all the vessels entering the 
Frith of Tay. These processions had been ar- 
ranged by the authorities^ that a sufficient sum of 
money might be collected to enable them to put 
in execution a plan proposed by Andrew Mc- 
Clise, an adventurous and bold young seaman, 
in a council held for that purpose, namely, of 
placing a bell on the rock, which could be so ar- 
ranged that the slightest brack of wave would 
cause the hammer of it to sound, and thus, by its 
tolling, warn the mariner of his danger; and the 
sums given were more than sufficient A 
meeting was then held, and it was unanimously 
agreed that Andrew MeClise should be charged 
with the commission to go over to Amsterdam, 
and purchase of a merchant residing there, a 
bell, which Andrew stated him to have in his 
possession, and which, from its fine tone and 
size, was exactly oalciUated for the purpose to 
which it was to be appropriated. 

Andrew McClise embarked with the money. 



and made a prosperous voyage. He had oA&a 
been at Amsterdam, and had <^ett traded with 
the merchant, whose name was Vandermaelen ; 
and the attention to his affairs, the elasticity and 
rapidity of his movements, had often elieited the 
warmest eneominmafirom Mynheer Vaadermae- 
len; and many evenings lud Andrew passed 
with him, drinking in uMderaiion their favorite 
schedam, and indulging in the meditative raeer- 
shaum. Yandermaelen had often wished that 
he had a son like Andrew McClise, to whom he 
could leave his property, with the Ml assuniKse 
that the heap would not be scattered, but great- 
ly added to. Yandermaelen was a widower. — 
He had but one daughter, who was now just 
arrived at an age to return from the convent, aad 
take upon herself the domestic duties. McClise 
had never yet seen the beautiful Katerina, who 
had, during his last absence, been established in 
her father's house. 

«And so. Mynheer McClise,' said Vander- 
maelen, who was sitting in the ^waiehouae, on 
the ground floor of his tenement, * yon ooj^e to 
purchase the famous Bell of UtreUh, with the 
mtention of fixing it upon that rook, the danger 
of which we have so often talked oyer» after ue 
work of the day has been done*. I, too, have 
suffered from that same rock, as you well know ; 
but still I have been fiirtunate. The prioe will 
be heavy, and so it ought to be, for thie bell it- 
self is of no small weight.' 

< We are prepared to pay it, Mynheer Vavder- 
maelen.' 

'Nevertheless, in so good a •cause, and finr-ao 
good a purpose, you shall not be ovarehwfed. 
I will say nothing of the beauty, of the wotk- 
manship, or even of the mere manoiaetufe. — 
You shall pay but its value in metal, the sane 
value which Isaacs, the Israelite, oCeredmelor 
it, but four months ago. I will not uk what the 
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give, whioh make^ ub stttkll difibrenoe. Hire 
ybtt teir thoostmd gttilden ?' 

*I hkye, and mort.* 

<Tli«t hr my pricle, Mylitt^er MeClise, snd I 
wiih for no more, for' I, too, will cimtributo mj 
<lUfre to ttte gbotf work. Are joti content, and 
toit=a.biiivain ?' 

*it ift, Nyttheelr VaYidertaiaeWn, and the holy 
d^tif will thcnk yon on velliim fbryonr gen- 
erosity.' 

*I prefer the thanki of thfe b«ld seauifen to 
thote of the idle churchmen ; btit never mind ^ 
it is a bargain. Now we will ^o in. It is time 
to close the doers. We Will now take ear pipes, 
and you sha|l make the acquaintance of my fkiir 
dtughtfer, Katetina.' 

At tlie time Hre are speaking of, MoClise w^ 
ibout 0i±-and-tweiliy years of age. He wai 
iboire the middle site, elegant in person, and 
with a fVailkness ill hir countenance, whioh won 
all who saw him. His manner was like that of 
most seamen, bold, but not offensively so. His 
eye Was piencing aa ah eagle's, aUd it appeared 
is ifhis very soul spoke oiit of it. At the very 
ini meetiag between him and the daughter o^ 
yandermaefen, thejr both f^lt as if their des- 
tinies were decided. They loved, not as others 
love, but with an intensity which it would be 
impossible to portray ; but they exchanged 
not a word. Again, and again they met ; their 
eyes spoke, but their lips were closed. The 
bell was lint on board of the vessel } the monoy 
Kid been paid down, and McClise could no 
longer delsy. He i^lt as if his heart-chords 
were severed, as he tore kimself away firom the 
land where remained all that he now coveted. 
And Katerina, too, f^lt as if her existence was a 
blank ; and as the vessel sailed from the port, 
she breathed short ; and when not even her 
white and lofty top-gallant-sail could be dis- 
covered, as a speck upon the blue line of the 
horiaon, she tHrew Herself on her couch and 
wept And McClise, as he sailed away, remain- 
ed for houm leanmg on the taffrail, calling to 
mind, over send over again, every lineament and 
feature of tlie peerless Katerina. 

Two months passed away, during which Mc- 
Clise was busied, every ebb of the tide, in 
superintending the work on the rock. At last 
all was ready, and once more was to be beheld 
• gay procession — but this time it was on the 
water. It was on a calm and lovely summer 
morning, that the abbot and tfte monks attended 
by the authorities, and a large company of 
others, who were so much interested in the 
WOfk, started fhna the shore of Aberbrothwick, 
in a lorig line- of boats, S4me decorated with holy 
b«mer», and all with gay ffags and devices.— 
The nrftsfte Hoated along the wide wateni, and 
the BOled^n chantr of the monks Were heard, 
where never yet they had been befbre, or ever 
will again. McClise was at the rock, in a small 
^'^ssel, purposely constructed to carry the bell, 
fnd with shears, to haUg it on thb supporters 
wibedded in the solid rock, fn an hour t&i^ belt 



was fixed in it^ plase, and the abbot blessed it, 
and holy water was sprinkled on the metal, 
which, for the future, would be washed by the 
waves of the salt sea. This music and the chant- 
ing were renewed: atid; as it continued, the 
wind gradually rose, and; i^lth the rising of the 
wind, the bell tolled loud and deep. The toll'- 
ing of the bell Was the signal for return ; it was 
k warning that the weather was about to change; 
and the procession pulled back to the shore ot 
Aberbrothwick, and landed in good time ; for 
one hour more, and the rocky coast was again 
lashed by the waves, and the bell tolled loud 
and (^uick, although there were none there but 
the sea-jruU, who screamed with fright as he 
Wheeled in the air, at this unusual noise upon 
the rock, which, at the ebb, he had so often 
made his lesting-place. 

McClise had done his work. The bell was 
fixed, and once more he hastened with his vessel 
to 'Amsterdam. Once more was he an inmate 
of Vandermaelen*s house — once more in the 
presence of the idol of his soul. This time they 
spoke : this time their vows were exchanged for 
life and death ; yet Vandermaelen knew not the 
stat^ of their hearts. He looked upon the young 
seaman as too low, too poor, to be a match for 
his daughter ; and as such an idea never enter- 
ed his head, so did he never imagine that he 
would have presumed to h>ve. But he was soon 
undeceived, for McClise fVmnkly slated his at- 
tachment, and demanded the band of Katerina ; 
and, at the demand, Vandermaelen's face was 
flushed with &nger. 

'Mynheer M(%lise,* said he, aflt-r a pause, as 
if to eontrol his fbelings^ *when a man marrirs, 
he is bound to show that he hath wherewithal 
to support his wifb — to support her in that con- 
dition, and toaffolrd her those luxuries, to which 
she has been accustomed in her fkther 's house. 
Show me that you can do so, and I will not re- 
fuse you the hand of Katerina.' 

'As yet I cannot,' replied McClise : *bnt I am 
young, and can work. I have money, and will 

Sjn more. Tell me what sum do you think 
at I should possess, to warrant my demanding 
the hand of your daughter.' 

'Produce twelve thousand guilders, and she is 
yours,' replied the merchant. 

'I have but three thousand,' replied McClise, 
mournfully. 

'Then think no more of Katerina. It is a fool- 
ish passion, and you must forget it; and, Myn- 
heer McClise, I must not have my daughter s 
feelings tampered with. She must forget you, 
and ^at can only be efibcted by your not meet- 
ing again. I wish you well, Mynheer McClise, 
but I must request your absence.' 

McClise departed fVom the presence of the 
merchant, bowed down with grief and disap- 
pointment, be contrived that a letter, contain- 
ing the result of his application, should be put 
in the hands of Katerina ; but Vandermaelen 
was informed of this breach of observance, and 
Katerina wtfs sent to i. conveilt; there to remain 
until the dejiarture of her lover; and Vander- 
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maelem wrote to hii correipondents at Dundee, 
requesting that the goods forwarded to him might 
net be sent by the Testiel commanded by the 
yoang Scotchman. Of this McClise received 
information. All hope was nearly gone — still 
be delayed his departure. He was no longer 
the active, energetic seaman— he neglected all, 
even his attire. He knew in which convent his 
fair Katerina had been immured, and often 
would he walk round its precincts with the hope 
of seeing her, if it were but for a moment ; but 
in vain. His vessel was now laden, and he could 
delay no longer. He was to sail the next mom* 
ing, and once more did the unhappy joung man 
take his usual walk, to look at those walls which 
contained all that was dear to him on earth. — 
His reverie was broken by a stone falling close 
to his feet. He took it up — there was a small 
piece of paper attached to it with a silken thread. 
He opened it — it was the hand* writing of 
Katerina, and contained but two words, 'Thx 
Bell.' 

The Bell ! McCliee started, for he imme- 
diately comprehended what was meant. The 
whole plan ran like electricity through his brain. 
Tes, then, there was a promise of happiness. — 
The Bell was worth twelve thousand guilders — 
that sum had been offered, and would hew be 

given by Isaacs, the Israelite. He would be 
appy with his Katerina, and he blessed her in- 
genuitv for devising the means. For a minute 
or two he was transported, but the reaction took 
place.. What was he about to attempt .' — Sacri- 
lege ! cruelty ! The Bell had been blessed by 
the holy church — it had been purchased by holv 
and devout alms ; it had been placed on the rock 
to save his brother seamen, and were he to re- 
move it, would he not be responsible for all the 
lives lost ? Would not the wail of the widow, 
and the tears of the orphan, be crying out te 
heaven against him ? No, no — never ! The 
crime was too horrible, and McClise stamped 
upon the paper thinking he wa* tempted by 
Satan in the shape of a woman. But when wo- 
man tempts, man is lost. He recalled the 
charm* of Katerina — all his repugnance was 
overcome, and he resolved that the deed should 
be accomplished, and that Katerina should be 
gained, even if he lost his soul. 

Andrew McClise sailed away for Amsterdam, 
and Katerina recovered her liberty « Vander- 
maelen was anxious that she should marry, and 
many were the suitors for her hand — but they 
sued in vain. She reminded her father that he 
had pledged himself, if McCIiee counted down 
twelve thousand guilders, that she should be his 
wife, and to that pledffe she insisted that he was 
bound fast — and Vandermaelen, after reasoning 
with her, and pointing out to her that twelve 
thousand guilders vras a sum so largre, that Mc- 
Clise might not procure it until his old age, 
even if he were fortunate, acknowledged that 
such was his promise, and that he would, like 
an hbnest man, abide by it, provided that McClise 
should fUlfU his part of the agreement in the 
epftce of two years, after which he shoold delay 



her settlement no longer, and Katerina raised 
her eyes to heaven, and whispered as she clasp- 
ed her hands, «The Bell.' Alas I that we should 
invoke heaven when we would do wrong-^but 
mortals are blind, and none so blind as these 
who are impelled by passion*. 

It was in the summer of that year that Mc 
Clise had made his arrangements. Having pro* 
cured the assistance of several lawless ^uids, 
he had taken the ^advantage of a sradoth and 
glassy sea, and high tide, to remove the Bell on 
board of his own vessel, a work of little difficul^ 
to him, as he had placed it there, and knew well 
the fastenings. lie sailed awav for Amsterdam 
and was permitted to arrive safe with his •acri' 
legions freight. He did not, as before, enter the 
canal opposite the house of Vandermaelen, but 
one that ran behind the habitation of Isaacs, the 
Israelite. At night he went into the house and 
reported to Isaacs what he had fer sale, and the 
keen grey eyes of the bent double little man 
sparkled with delight— for he knew that his 
profits would be great. At midnight the bell 
was made fast to the crane, and safely deposited 
in the warehouse ef the Jew, who counted out 
the twelve thousand guilders to the enraptured 
McClise, whose thoughts were wholly on the 
possession of his beloved Katerina, and net upon 
the crime he Had committed. But, alasi to 
conceal one crime we are too often obliged to be 
guilty of even deeper, and thus it was with 
Andrew McClise. T|ie nlfSans who had assist- 
ed, on a promise of a thousand guilders beinjg 
divided among them, now murmured at their 
share, and insisted on a equal division of the 
spoils ; if not, they threatened him with an im- 
mediate confession of the black deed. McClise 
raved, and cursed, and tore his hair — ^pronused 
to give them the money as seen as he had wed- 
ded Katerina, but they would not consent. — 
Again the devil came to his acsistance, and 
whispered how he was to act. He conaenled > 
the next night the division was te be made. — 
They met in his cabin. He gave them wine, 
and they drank plentifully — ^but the wine wae 
poisoned, and they all died before the morning. 
McClise tied weights to their bodies and aaiUc 
them in the deep canal — broke open his hatches, 
to make it appear that his vessel had been plun- 
dered, and then went to the authorities, im- 
peaching his crew. Immediate search was oi- 
dered, but they were not to be found, and it was 
supposed they had escaped in a boat. 

Once more McClise, whose conscience was 
seared, went to the house of Vandermaelen, 
counted down his twelve thousand guilders, and 
claimed his bride ; and Vandermaelen, who ftlt 
that his daughter's happiness was at stake, now 
gave his consent. As McClise stated that he 
was anxious t^ return to England and arrange 
with the merchants whose goods had been plun- 
dered, in a few days the marriage took placet 
and Katerina clasped the murderer in her arms. 
All was apparent joy and revelry, but there was 
anguish in the heart of McClise who, now that 
he had gained his object, felt that it bad cost 
him mu^* too dear, for bis peace of mind wss 
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gone foi etiir. fiat Itateriiia oared not; every 
■park of feeling was i^Borbed in ker passion, 
and the very guilt of McClise but rendered him 
more dear — for was it not for her that he had 
done all this ? McClise receired her portion, 
and hastened to sail away, for the bodies were 
still in the canal, >n4 he trembled every hour 
lest his crimes sheuld be discovered ; and Yan- 
dermaelen bade farewell to his daughter; and 
he knew not why, but there was a reeling he 
could not supprees, that they should never meet 
again. 

*Down, down, below, Katerina, tUis ii no 
place ibr you !' 6ried McClise, as he stood at the 
helm of the vessel, *down, dearest, down, or you 
will be washed overboard— every sea threatens 
to sweep our decks ; already have we lost two 
men ! Down Katerina, down, I tell you !' 

*I fear not — ^let me remain with you !' 

*i tell you, down !' cried McClise in wrath, 
and Katerina cast upon him a reproachful look 
and obeyed 

The storm was at its hei^ht^the sun had set 
—black and monstrous billows chased each 
other, and the dismasted vessel was hurled on 
towards the land. For three days had thev 
fought the gale^ but in vain. Now it continued, 
all chance was over, for the shore was on their . 
lee, distant not many miles. Nothing could 
save them but gaining the mouth of the Frith of 
Tay, and then they could bear up for Dundee. 
Now they contended asainst the boiling surge, 
and a dark night, and the howlinff of toe wind, 
and their masts were floating wt away ; and 
McClise stood at the helm, keeping the broad- 
side of the vessel to the sea—his heart was iVill 
of bitterness, his guilty conscience bore him 
down ; he looked ^r death and he dreaded it; 
for was he not a sacrilegious murderer, and #as 
there not an avenging God above i 

Once more Katerina appeared on the deck, 
clinging for support. 'Andrew, I cannot stay 
below. Tell me, will it soon be over V 

•Yes,* replied McClise, gloomily r *it will soon 
be over — with all of us.* 

*How mean you ? you told me there wae no 
danger.' 

'I told you false — ^tfaere is death soon and — 
danmation afterward— for you I have lost my 
soul!' 

'O ! say not so.' 

*I say It ! Leave me— leave m<v, wdman, or I 
eurse thee !* 

'Curse me, Andrew ? Oh, no ! Bless me, An- 
drew ; and if we are to perish, let us perish in 
each other's arms.' 

* Never— you have dragged me to perdition ! 
Leave n», I say, for you have my bitter curse.' 

Thus was the guilty love turned to hate, now 
that death was staring him in the &ce. Kateri- 
na made no reply. She threw herself on the 
deck, and abandened herself to her feelings of 
bitter anguish; and as she laid there, McClise 
stood at the helm, and the wind abated. The 
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vessel was no longer borne dotm ts befcre, al- 
though the waves were still mountains high. — 
The seamen on board rallied. Bome fragment* 
of sail were set on the remnants of the masts, 
and there was a chance ofbeing saved. McClise 
spoke not, but watched the Uekn. Tho wind 
shifted in their favor, and hope was in every 
heart. The Frith of l^y was now open, and 
they were saved. Light was the heart of Mc- 
Clise, when he kent away the vessel and save 
tiie helm up to toe mate. He hastened to 
Katerina, who still remained on the deck, raised 
her up, whispered eomiert and returning lovv^ 
But his curse was on her heart; she eould not 
forget ; and she wept bitterly. 

* We are sav^, dear Katenna.' 

•Better that w4 had been lost^* replied the 
mournfully. 

*No, no ! say not so— with yois owb Andrew 
pressing you to his boeon V 

*Tour bitter Curse — ' 

<*Twas madness — nothing— t kneW not what 
I said/ 

But the iron had entered into her soul ; her 
heart #as broken. 

•You had better give orders for them to look 
out for the Bell Rock,' observed the man at the 
helm to McClise. 

The Bell Rock ! McClise shuddered, and 
made no reply. Onward flew the vessel, im^ 
^lled by the sea and wind— one moment raised 
aloft, and to#ering over the surge — af another, 
deep in the hollow trough, and walled in bv the 
convulsed elemcmt. McClise stiH held his • 
Katerina in his arms, who responded not to his 
endearments, when a sudden shock threw them 
on the desk. The drusfaini^ of timbers, the rush- 
ing of waves over the stem, the parting and 
filfrng of the Vessel, tras but the work of a few 
second^. One more fhrious shock, she separates^ 
falls over, and the raffing seas sweep over her. 
McClise threw from nim her whom he had so 
madly loved, as he struggled in the wave — 
Katerina shrieked as she sunk beneath — and all 
was over. 

When the storm rises, and the screaming sea- 
ffull seeks the land, and the fisherman hastena 
his bark towards the beach, there is to be seen, 
descending from the dark clouds with the rapid- 
ity of lightnings the fbrm of Andrew McClise, 
the heavy bell, to which he is attached by the 
neck, bearing him down to his doom. And 
when all is smooth and calm — when, at the ebb- 
ing tide, the wave but gently strikes the rock, 
then, by the light of the silver moon, the occu- 
pants of the vessels who sail from the Frith of 
Tay have oflen beheld the ibrm of the boautiful * 
Katerina, waving her white searf, as a eignal 
that they should approach and take her off from 
the rock on which she ia seated. At times she 
offers a letter for her fkther, Vandermaelen, and 
she moans and weeps as the wary mariners, with 
their eyes fixed on ner, and with folded arms, 
pursue their course in silence and in dread. 
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THE tafiRRIMACk. 



hi J. b. WHlTTlEkk 



' Tiie incUtvM Bpetk of a beatxtiful river ftj* to tlii 
Boi^th, which tb«y call Merrimac/— Sixuin dx MONTt i 
16D4. 

Stream of thy fathers I swieeti v stilt , 
The sunset rays thV vhlley fill} 
P<kirM Slhntwise (Mtni tlile loi^ defile; 
Wave, wood, and spire beneath them sttlfl^* 

iieetike vrindin^ Powwow fold 
he men hill in iu belt of gold', 
ttd following down Its wavy line, 
Its sparkling waters blend with ihinet • 
There's not a bee upon thy side, 
Nprrecky which thy returning tide 
M fek hath left' abrupt and siark, 
Above thy evening water-mark ; 
No dalm cbve Sf^iA iu rocky \tem: 
Nb isle whoae cfnerald swells begeni 
Thy broad, smooth current ; not a sail 
Bowed to the freshemng ocean gale ) 
No small boat with its busy oars, 
Nbr gray virall slopihg to thy shores j 
Nbr farm-hotise "vtrith its maple shade. 
Of rfgid poplhr eok>nniule, 
But llee^tilHft tuki M\ ih sight, 
Beiitolfa this guih of tdriset light 

Centuries ago. that hafbc!r>bar, • 
Stretching its length of foam afar, 
And Salisbury's beach of shining sand, 
Add yoiider island's ^ave-smoothed strand. 
Saw thh Advehttir^^ thiys'^it, 
Fill, stooping fh>m the easievH galb ;* 
And o'er these wcM»ds a&d waters broke 
The cheer from Britain's hearts of oak, 
As brightly on the voyager's e3re, 
Weary of forest, sea, and sky, 
Breakmg the dull continuous wood. 
The Merrimack rolled down his flood ; 
Alingliiig that clettr pellucid birook 
Which channels vast Agibochobk-- 
When sprmir-time's sun and shower unlotk 
The frozeh roontains or the rock, 
And ihore abundant waters given 
For that oore lake, 'The Smile of Heaven,'t . 
Tributes from vale and mountain side— 
.With ocean's dark, eteriial tide I 

III. 
Oil yohde/ rocky c^pb, ^icH bnivek 
The sioriny chwienge of the waves, 
Midst taiigled vine aiid dwarfish ^6tidf 
The hardy Anglo-SAxon stood, 

~" '^ ^--'crar 

tl^flag; 



And^wfaile itetA cot Its beifiVy (bid , 
St. Georee's crimson cross unrolle<l. 
Midst roll of drum and trumpet blaxe, 



Plantinr apon the topntost crs^ 
The sttnf df England's battl^j 



* The celebrated Captfda Smith, after resifnlng^the gov- 
ernment of the colony hi Virginia, in his dapaclty of •Ad- 
miral of New EnriAtid,* made a careful survey of tM 
coaK from Penobs^t to Cape Cod, in the summer of 1914. 

t Lake Winniplseogee— • The SmiU tf ike Great SbirU » 
-.tlie source of one of the branches of the Bferrlmack. 



Of her— the ffowfer of Islam's daogntert, 
Wbo^ Haremi Ibok on Staihbbul^s watet*— 
Who, when the cbanee of war had boond 
The Mosltoi diain his limbs arouiid. 
Wreathed o'er with silk that iron chain. 
Soothed with her smiles. his hpurs of paon. 
And fondly to her youthful slave 
A dearer gift than fieedom gnve. 

iV. 

fiit look l^^h^ v^b^ H^ht nb hiore 
ireams down on wave and verdant shore ; 
And deariy dn the calm atr swells 
The distant voii;e of twilight bells: 
From Ocean's bosom, wtdte and thin 
The mists come slowly rolling in ) 
Hills, woods, the rivers rocky rim, 
Amiast the sea-likie vapor swim. 
While yonder lonely coast-light set 
Within its Wave-washed manhet, 
HUf qtiench^) a beamlAs sthr and paid; 
Shines dfanly throng iU doody veil ! 



Vale of my, fathera ! — I have stood 
Where Hudson rolled his lordly flood j 
Seen sunrise rest ana sunset fade 
Along his frowning Palisade ; 
Looked down the Appalachian peak 
On Juniata's silver streak j 
Have seen along his valley gieum 
The Mohawk's sofity-^inding stream ; 
The setting sun, his axle red 
Quench darkly in Potomac's bed ; 
And autumn's raint>ow-tinted banner 

?:ang lightly o'er the Susquehanna 3 
et, wheriesoe'er his step might be, 
Thy wandering child looked back to thee ! 
I^hrd in his dreanls thy river's sound 
Of miirmuriag on its pebbly bound. 
The unforgottep swell and roar 
Of waves on thy familiar shore ; 
And seen amidst the curtained gloom . 
And quiet of my lonely rooin. 
The sunset scenes before me pass ; ^ 

As, in Agrippa's magic glass, 
Th^ Ibved and lost an>8e te i^iew; 
Remembered groves in greennesit grew $ 
And while the gaser leao^ to trace. 
More near, some old famiUar face. 
He wept to find the vision flown — 
A phantom and a dream alone ! 

X Captain Smith jnive to the promontory now called bape 
Ann, the name of Tragabl£anda, in memory ot MS yom^ 
and benutiAil mistreta nf ^ot name, who, while c eaMtve 
at Constantinople, like Deedemona, * loved him ^ the 
dangers he bad passed ' 
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THE pOUJ^LE MARRIAGE. 



BT TAX COmiTBSl D'AVTIOBAMP. 



llie ppljtical dissensiona thaf have agit^^^ 
Spain for more than twenty y^ars, have foxped 
many families to leave their counUyy ai;d aeek a 
mere tranquil home eUewhere. Bordeai^x for in- 
stance, coxitaina more t)^^n twenty ^ousand 
Spaniard ; afid in thii city a happy sympathy 
exipts between tne i^^digei^pus populii^tipf^ ai^d 
ptran^rs. 

The Gascon characte|r, qniqk, light, and refo- 
]i|te^ blepds easily Vf\th the yiol^pt passionat^- 
|iess of thj^ Spaniard ', and pastilian fr^yi^ 
eqii^ly accommodates it|ielf with the vain fraok- 
liess of the Bordelais. The demands of sppi- 
ety apd the intax^frts of compierpe h^ve df^^e 
tne ri^st; and thierefo^ daye arisen fr^qn^nt 
marriages, and bonds» w)^q)i haye all the pf j- 
n^anency pf friendship. 

In 18-- the Countess of Alpan^rapafnetpT^- 
side at Bordeaux. It was not asl^ed whether a 
political or fmy otl|^r pa^ae pbliged her to leave 
Madrid, where it app^fured she was litUe kno^i^. 
She yr^a rich, and 9j ^e reti^d way in whiph 
she lived) apd the carQ she be9V>wed pi| a young 
infant,, phe ii^as iqiag'mf d to he a widow. Ifer 
bp^uty, however, caused her soon to he remark' 
^d; a^d after she had formed some acquaint- 
ances in the town, she found it difficult to with- 
draw from the pursuits that await a young wo- 
ipan, ti6k withal, of whom no duty, or no pro- 
tec^r, seems to liniit the adtniratipp. The 
C^ui^^SB, however,, conducted herself v»th #o 
much eircnmspectiqn, that for three years npt 
the remotest scandal w#s entertained on h?' ac- 
count. During that period she dressed herself 
in mourning, as well as all her household; hat, 
a few months afterwards, she appeared to prefer 
the society pf one of her more persevering ad- 
niirers, acertain CountdQ Bougignqp,riph,hand- 
«ome, and five-aiid-thirty. On a pertain day, as 
pne spoke of love, and tiie pther rejctiped at the 
ji^piness of heing helove.d— 

* In,' observed Sie Count, naing one of thpfe 
cbannifig difninntives which give so much grace 
to the Sp»niah language^— t ypulov^ nie, I Hupw; 
why prolong what your po^ta and purs ii^onld 
call mv martyrdom? Ypu ar^ ^, widQW, and in- 
dependent. What witlihqlds ypu? Can it be 
youK child? Yon know I loye that sweet prea- 
. tore; and besiden, fno^hers-iik.l^w are alone to be 
.feared; faihem never arp. I love, mid canPPt 
be h^ppy a single mqment without you; an<l 
you nwst know, that to love you, and see ypu 
us often as I do, are thinga which must be ob- 
noxious to your refutation.' 

$he bluahed, and smiled, i|8 ^ongh partially 
in disdain. 

*^ Shall I shut my door on yon?* said she. 

»No, In; I ask to marry — * 



The Goniftess topjc i;q a , gi4^, and played 
ftwliUe* a^er which, ttirowi^g the instrument 
asida, she paiuspd her delicate fingers tnrough 
a (String of caatanpta, and agita^d t^en^. 

fLet u^ speak about something else,* said she, 
^i U^i. * Pray yield in this; you will oblige me. 
Isabella! Isabella! (addressing herself to the 
phild) go and play in another room; you make 
tpo n^ncib noise. My friend,' said $\^p again, 
« these castanpts — that gi^taor— liaye reminded 
me of* Madrid, and of a story. It rains; we can- 
not to-day walk on the 'SUe^ it T^owm}^ I will 
iell it you. What say you.**' 

Thia n^ode pf deferring her fin«¥er did not 
please the Count; but thpre yn^ something so 
sweet in the voice of the Counted, something so 
a^ractiye in her manner, ^(^t te submitted, and 
the JS!^^ ^*dy ^iPWi thus: — 

« There livpd in Maflrid, abo^t four years ^p, 
a government cont^^tor, whoae fortune was so 
la^ffp that Ilia only daughter was the best match 
in tne city. Dolprea waa also very bpautifu]. — 
A yonng cavalier — one of the flowera of|jhe 
Spanish nobility, Don ^l^tonio de Vil^a ReaT— 
fell deeply in love vf'^ifti her. I will not pnumer- 
fite all the meana he employed to make himself 
be]ovpd b^ her; enpnyh that abe ^aa not 
backward m returning his afiectiofi. The peri- 
od of marriage was fixed, and eelebrated at Villa 
Real's own palaee. The night was already ad- 
vanced ; Dolores hi^ t>een Ipd to the nuptial 
phamber, where her maida, aifter haying taken 
off her rich vestments, and having put in their 
caaef her rubies and diampnds, were dressing her 
in the night robe, when the door was abruptly 
opened, and every voice exclnimed — * Stop, 
Don Antonio! — the bride is not yet in bed !' 

*■ Alas ! it waa not Villa Real who entered : 
it waa I«a Esmeralda, the premiere danseuse of 
Medrid. She was young, beautiful; (a dark 
beauty,) and capable of all the devotion and ten- 
derness pf love — a disinterested love, which re- 
quires but return of the sentjnient. Wop, never- 
theless, to him who deceives snch an one. Your 
danteuMj^ osually console themselves, ^nd some- 
times forgive; but ours mvariably revenge inju- 
zicfs. Fancy this fpnd and ardent younff woman, 
with l^ei hajr in disorder, her ifape wildly pallid, 
her eyes sparkling wi^ feyer and >nffer« iMid car- 
rying ill her anps, <^ child lepi^ than three months 
old, whiph, vith extended acn^ wid tpars^ im- 
plored its mother's breast ! 

f ' y(hei;e is the bride?' as^ied Efmp^da, in a 
idiarp yqjce. 

♦ *Esmereld^* cried £|olore8> v^o knpw her, 
< I am the bride! I am the Dona! and thoushalt 
have solid proof of my friendship.' 
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« <It IB yott,* asked the danatun^ * whom he 
marriet!' 

*■ ^That he has married, Eimeralda! But where- 
fore this riiit, at such an hour?' 

* *The traitor!* said Esmeralda. *Look at this 
child — it is his own! It is our child! ' she added, 
sobbing yiolentljr* ' If jou knew with what art 
he seduced me ! if jou knew how manj oaths of 
love hm made! I required nothing, I onl^ asked 
to see him! He told me I shovfd be his wife^ 
that he never would forsake Esmeralda; I be- 
lieved him. It was impossible to hide mj shame 
from my mother; and he Uien behaved as a Cas- 
tilian nobleman ought, — went to mj mother, 
pacified mj old father, renewed his oaths, and I 
was happj once more. Two months ago, when 
mj child was born, he spent three dajs near mj 
bed, without leaving me one moment. But the 
traitor loved you even then ! I did not suspect 
that he was but near me to deceive me the 
better! 

* 'The child asks sustenance,* said one of the 
maids; *give him jour breast.* 

'*Gi>d forbid! God forbid!' exclaimed she, 
throwing herself back. 'Only this day — ^two 
hours ago — I heird he was married. I have seen 
the priest who united you. I had a wish to kill 
him — I abandoned mvself to.desperate thoughts; 
but I have prayed the Virgin and all the saints 
to aid me; I have embraced mv child, and my 
anger has been calmed. Poor dear! what would 

gi become of him? the ikther killed, — the mo- 
dead ! Take care of him; be his mother, 
ifier such a treacherous act, you can love 
1 Antonio, do so, — ^you will not find Esme- 
ralda in your way. But by all the saints of 
heaven, — by that Virgin who, young and inno- 
cent 'as I was, abandoned me to a traitor, take 
care of my son!' 

<Atthat moment there were three or four 
light knocks at the door; it was Don Antonio. , 

**Dolores! soul of my life! precious flower ef 
my existence! open to your husband — to the 
man who so deeply loves yon! Maria, Isolina, 
Seraphina, come, ladies, how long you are with 
the Countess !' 

< *Open not the door!* said Dolores, sternly. 

^During Don Antonio's first words, Esmeral- 
da had extended herself on an arm-chair, and 
the child slipped from her knees on those of 
Dolores. 

* *Thou shalt not leave me, my child!' said 
the bride. *■ Oh God! she is fimiting away ! 
help, help, for Heaven's sake !' 

'The child was taken care of; the mother un- 
dressed and placed in the nuptial bed. 

* 'Esmeralda,' said the bride, leaning over her, 
' I have seen enough of him; yon are not the 
only one he has deceived.' 

« «Do you find yourself ill, madam?' asked An- 
tonio from without: and receiving no answer, 
he returned te the ball-roon^ 

'Esmeralda was expiring; a few minutes 
more and the nuptial bed was to contain a corpse; 
the onhappy wretch had poisoned herself. Do- 
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lores, leaning ever her, wiped with her handker- 
chief the cold peripiration and the rime which 
covered her lips, her breath becoming shorter 
every moment. 

' '1 told you, you would not find me in your 
way,' said she, concentrating her strength ; * I 
knew that I should die in his bed.' 

' 'Open the door,' said Dolores; ' let all en- 
ter!'- 

' Ton know the curiosity with which, at a. 
Spanish wedding, people remark the most trifling 
incidents concerning the ceremony; they watch 
narrowly the moment when the bride leaves the 
ball-room, and the time for the spouse to join 
her. Don . Antonio had been followed; some of 
the curious had seen him refused at the door of 
the nuptial chamber. The guests were laugh- 
ing among themselves^and wished te know how 
the joke would end. 'The door was now wide 
open; the crowd precipitated itself into the room, 
and the first, of course, who approached the 
bed, was Don Antonio, who knew (ntt too weU 
the features of that livid face ! Esmeralda was 
still alive; she saw her seducer, and the child's 
•creams told but too well to those present the 
4ruth of this fearful scene. 

' 'Miserable wretch!' said she, pointing at An- 
tonio, I forgive thee! but take care; my fiither 
yt'iVL-^must kill thee!' 

' these were her last words. Ah me! in that 
cursed chamber were met two betrayed women, 
the one to die, the other to flee away for ever ! 
When the first moments of excitement and com- 
miseration were over, Dolores was universally 
inquired for, — but she had gone, as well as the 
child. My friend, dost thou know loho was that 
Dolores so cruelly betrayed in her first love ? — 
'Twas // 

'I took the child in my arms to a convent, 
where my father visited me next day; and we 
found ways and means to escape from my hus- 
band's power. He, however, never claimed me; 
and, shortly after, I crossed over to Prance. It is 
now a year since the &ther of Esmeralda killed 
Don Antonio, — as she had intimated. The child 
I have adopted. That child has saved me from 
a melancholy fate. But now, my friend, you 
want to marry me. I love you; but are you 
sure that you have not some remains of the af- 
fections of other days ? Come, be sincere, and 
instead of marrying a widow you shall poesess 
an old maiden of twenty-nine. 

The Count was thirty-five ere he knew the 
Countess; he had lived at Bordeaux as most 
young men do. Rich, and good looking, he had 
twice had a journey to Paris to complete his ed- 
ucation. Official affiiirs had sent him to Italy, 
where he had seen the beauties of Rome and 
Florence. He was not, like Don Antonio, able^ 
to swear that he had never loved before; but he 
could, at all events, say, that he was free from 
anyformer engagement. 

Ere lonf , he ted the beautiful Dolores to the 
altar; and it is Well authenticated; that no Es- 
meralda troubled the evening of their bridal. 
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M. CUIZOT. 

TIm prominent position which M. Ooisot mow 
oeoupief in the eyes of Europe, and the inflnence 
whioh he is, in all probability, destined to exert 
•n the well-being or otherwise » of the ciTiliaed 
world, render him an object of pecnliar interest 
not only to his own countrymen, but to man- 
kind generally. Of his career, since he entered 
pnblic life, very little is known in England ; of 
his early history, sUll less. It will therefore be 
my object to blend a few biographical partionlars 
respecting th^ Prime Minister of France, with 
Biy estimate of his mental resources and the 
•ketch I shall end^ayc^ to give of his personal 
appearance. 

M. Guisot's father was a distinguished adyo* 
cate at the French bar. When in the height of 
his reputation, and in the fnll tide of professional 
success^ he was suspected of being opposed to 
Robespierre and the other leading; revolutionists, 
who were then (early tn the spring of 1794) de- 
luging France with the blodd of her children. — 
To be suspected was, with these ciyilized sara- 
ges, synonymous with being convicted ; and ac- 
cordingly, M. Guixot perisned on the scaffold, 
et Nismes, on the 8th of April, in that memorable 
year. 

Francois Pierre Gnillaume Guixot, the sub- 
ject of my sketch, was then in his seventh year, 
but so remarkable was he for the precocity of 
his understanding, that he is said to hate had 
as clear a comprenension of the causes, tenden- 
cies, and necessary effects of the revolution then 
mkrching with such fearful strides and carrying 
death and devastation wherever it went, as if he 
had reached the yefuti of maturiW. It is men- 
tioned in proof of the precocity of"^ his intellect, 
«0 well as of his judgment, that when onl^ in 
the tenth year of his ace, he read with facility 
in the original, the works of the most celebrated 
Greek and Roman writers, and the productions 
of 4he most philosophical authors of England 
and Germany. 

His mother, aAer the execution of her hus- 
band, removed to Geneva, where he received 
the more advanced branches of his education. 
He evinced, when at college, a marked predilec- 
tion for history and philosophy — the two depart^ 
ments of literature in which he has acquired the 
most brilliant reputation •; though as a man of 
general information he occupies a distinguished 
place among the learned men of Europe. 

In early Cfe, M. Guizot is said to have exhi- 
bited a reserve in his deportment, amounting in 
many cases to positive rudeness. He shunned 
iMKsiety whenever practicable, and sought no 
other companion than his books. Even afler he 
had quitted college and repaired to Paris, with 
4 



the view of qualifying himself for the bar, the 
gaieties and pleasures of that frivolous metropo- 
Rs presented no attractions to his mind. The 
seclusion or isolation for which he had manifest- 
ed so marked a partiality when a boy, he con- 
tinued to court with an undiminished fervency 
of affection, now that be was treading on the 
precincts of manhood. 

At this period he suffered considerable incon- 
venience from the pressure of pecuniary wants; 
and yet his spirit was too proud to solicit the 
temporary assistance of friends. The austerity 
of manner which had characterised him, when a 
comparative child, was still visible, mingled with 
an air of melancholy, whenever forced by cir- 
cumstances into intercourse with his fellow- 
men. 

When he had eompleted, as &r as circum- 
stances enabled him to complete them, his pre- 
parations for the bar, he entered a distinguished 
nunily in the capacitjr of a private tutor. In 
that situation he remained for some time with 
much comfort to himself and satisfaction to his 
employer. ^^' 

ill. Guizot, when about in his twentieth y€«|b 
' made his literary debut in the pages of a Paris 
periodical, then under the editorial oare of a 
voung lady of noble family, but who having lost 
her father and her most influential' relatives — 
some of them by natural death, and others by 
the guillotine, — was obliged to employ her 
talents and learning, which were great, in writ- 
ixi^ for the support of herself and those who were 
dependent on her. To the publication conduct- 
ed by this lady, M. Guizot sent contributions 
every month. These elicited expressions of 
warm admiration from the pen of the fkir edi- 
tress, and were read with gratification by the 
public. Still no one had the slightest idea from 
what quarter they proceeded. It so happened, 
that about this time, the lady was taken-serious- 
Iv ill, and, of course, obliged to suspend for a 
time all literary labor. Mi Guizot having ac- 
cidentally become aware of the circumstances, 
conveyed an anonymous intimation to her, that 
he (the correspondent whose writings she had 
so often praised) would f\imish all the requisite 
matter for the publication, until she had suffi- 
ciently recovered to be able to resume her edi- 
torial duties. And most ably and faithfVilly did 
he fdlfil his promise. The lady felt, on her 
restoration to health, that her noble-minded un- 
known fViend had been the'salvation of her work, 
and in some measure of her fortunes. Soon 
afterwards, they chanced to meet in the house 
of a mutual fViend, but without the lady having 
the slightest idea that the correspondent to 
Whom she felt so deeply indebted was present. 
In the fullness of her heart she then and there. 
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M she was in the habit of doing in eTery com- 
pany in which she chanced to mix, gave utter- 
ance to her gratitude, accompanying it with ex- 
preBsions of the deepest regret that she had^not 
the happiness of knowing the generous indivi- 
dual to whom she was laid under such infinite 
obligations. The reader is left to imaging what 
must have been M. Quizot*s feelings, while all 
this was passing in his presence. The lapse of 
time, so far from deadening the lady's sense of 
gratitude to the friend who had so gallantly 
rushed to her aid in the hour of need, only served 
to deepen the feeling, and to impart 'an addition- 
al intensity to her desire to have an opportunity 
of thanking him in person. With this view, 
she inserted a paragraph in her publication, im- 
ploring her benefiietor — for such as well as fnend 
she considered him to be — to communicate his 
address to \kti. The notice appeared at certain 
intervals, without eliciting the desired informa- 
tion. At length, however, seeing she persisted 
in repeating it, as if resolved not to be defeated 
in an object so dear to her heart, M. Guizot for- 
warded his address to the office of the lady's 
publication. ' A personal interview between the 
parties was the result. The formation of a 
mutual friendship followed ; that firiendship soon 
ripened into reciprocal love ; and that love afler 
the lapse of a limited period, was crowned and 
consummated at the hymeneal altar. One would 
explore in vain the almost boundless regions of 
roiDance, in quest of a matrimonial union having 
b«en formed under more singular circumstances. 
For some years afler his marriage, M. Guizot 
applied himself exclusively to literary pursuits. 
Until an advanced period of his life, he knew 
comparatively little of politics. Accident, rather 
than choice, eventually induced him to launch 
on that stormy and perilous ocean — perilous to 
one's mental peace, and often to his public char- 
acter. This was in 1814, when he was appoint- 
ed Secretary to the new Minister of the Interior. 
Circumstances concurring to afford him an op- 
portunity of displaying his wonderful and varied 
talents, he roie step by step, until he reached 
the highest pinnacle of distinction to which a 
subject can attain — that of Prime Minister to hit 
JioTereijgii. 

For the last teA &t twelve y^ars, M. Guizot 
lias aeted sd proml dsefit a part in the drama of 
French politics, ad td" leave him but little leisure 
for application ta fil)erary er philosophical pur- 
suits. The most femarkabfe production which, 
in the course of that period, has proceeded from 
his pen, b his celebrated treatise on European 
Civilization ; in whidh he advances the extraor- 
dinary and startling theory, that in order to the 
social regeneration of^Curope, there must be an 
amalgamation of the three great religions. Pro- 
testantism, Catholicism, and Infidelity. Some 
may demur to the clasq of opinions represented 
by the latter term being regarded as a religion 
at all. My own impression is, that infidelity 
ought to be looked on as a system based on the 
entire absence ofrelimon. But on a theme so 
fertile and important I must not enter now ; — 
other opportunities for recorring to it may soon 
present IheBiielves. ^ 



M. Guizot's works are voluminous in number 
and varied in character. His earliest avowed 
production appeared in 1809 ; its subject will be 
inferred from the title— * A Dictionary of Syno- 
nymes.' A translation into French, of Gibbon's 
'History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,' speedilv followed. Shortly after the 
appearance of the latter work, he brought out 
his *Lives of the French Poets.^ M. Guizot's 
next work of any extent and importance, was 
his 'Memoirii of &e Revolution in Enfflaxni.* — 
This work was published in 1825, and was fol- 
lowed, after a short interval of time, bv his *Me- 
moirs of the Kings of France/ The latter pro- 
duction was soon succeeded by his ^Essays on 
the History of lYance ;' in which a flood of new 
light is poured on the origin and early annals of 
the French nation. Among the latest of his 
literary productions, are his ^Essays on Calvin 
and ShalESpeare.' "The very choice of such dis- 
similar subjects as the character mnd works of 
Calvin and Skakspeare, fornishes of itself pre- 
sumptive proof of the versatility of Guizot's 
genius. 

During his short residence in England, M. 
Guizot repeatedly appeared in public. I chanc- 
ed to sit fi>r several hours, within two er three 
yards of him, on the occasion, in June last, on 
which Prince Albert presided at Exeter Hall, at 
the f^at meeting for promoting commerce and 
civilization in Africa. He sat ^nearly all the 
time with folded arms, and with one knee thrown 
carelessly over the other. He listened with the 
greater seeming attention to the different 
speecheir delivered on the occasion ; and appear- 
ed to take no ordinary interest in the proceed- 
ings. When Sir Robert Peel rose to address 
the meeting, he instantly fixed bis eye on the 
right hon. baronet, and did not withdraw it for 
a moibent, until the latter resumed. his seat. If 
the eicpression of Guizot's countenance, on that 
oacijh furnished a correct index to what was 
pasMq^ in his mind, he must have listened with 
an admiration bordering on ecstac^-, to the elo- 
quent address, most chastely and impressively 
delivered, of the leader of the Octnservative 
party. 

But though on this occasion M. Guizot was a 
silent spectator of the proceedings, he has, on 
other occasions, in the same place, countenanced 
b^ a speech as well as by his presence, the So- 
^ciety whose interests the meeting had assembled 
to promote. He some timn ago, addressed, at 
considerable length, in the same hall, a meeting 
•f a Societv, the name of which I forget at the 
moment, which has for its object to promote the 
cause of Protestantism on the continent. And 
so correctly does M. Guizot speak English, that 
but for the peculiar way in which he pronounc- 
ed the letter r, a person previously unacquunt- 
ed with the fkct, might have quitted the meeting 
without discovering that he was a foreigner. — 
He has a singularly fine, clear, sonorous voice* 
and remarkably little of the naml twang so char- 
acteristic of the pronunciation of Frencnmen. — 
He speaks with a facility and fluency which are 
surprising in a foreigner. His enunciation is 
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deliberate, and hie manner calm and dignified. 
Unlike most of his dountrymen, he is sparing of 
his gesture. Now and then, when referring to 
the warmth 6f his attachment to a principle or a 
cause, he slowly places his hand on his heart, — 
which when naturally done, usually carries with 
it a more complete conriction of tlie sincerity of 
the speaker, than the vehement utterance of 
mere words. 

In the Chamber of ^Deputies, however, M. 
Guizot is represented by those who have oAen 
seen him mount the rostrum, as somewh^ pro- 
digal tff gesticulation, when excited by opposi- 
tion or by other causes. On such occasions, his 
dark piercing eye acquires an aspect of peculiar 
quickness ; Uie muscles of his nice are put in 
motion ; and his arms are seen cleaving tne air 
with no ordinary rapidity. 

The cofintenance of M. Guizot has a mingled 
expression of thou^htfulnesa and dignity. ¥ou 
imagine vouolearW discern in it indications of 
habits of profound meditation, blended with a 
decided consciousness of his intellectual superi- 
ority. Nor does this conviction vanish or be- 
come less confident, when he rises to speak — 
His speeches are instinct with philosophical 
matter, and are delivered with the aspect and 
manner of one who feels his mental superiority 
to most of those, if not to all of them, by whom 
he is surrounded. His manner is, as already 
remarked, calm and dignified ; and the dignity 
of his aspect and delivery is not diminished by 
the smallness of his person . I know of no mem- 
ber of either House of Parliament, equally short 
and slender, whose appearance and manner of 
speaking are so much calculated to inspire re- 
■pect. But though M. Guizot usually speaks 
in a subdued tone, and in a calm and dignified 
manner, no man ^an feel more acutely, or resent 
with greater warmth, any personal attack which 
may be made upon lum. 

Naturally proud, as has before been remarked, 
his pride on such occasions triumphs ov^ the 
cold composure of which his philosophy is at 
other times the parent; and he retaliates on his 
opponent with a bitterness of spirit, and a vio- 
lation of the courtesies of society, which but ill 
consort with the demeanor expected from one 
who is so ambitious of being considered beyond 
the reach ef those feelings, resentments, and 
passions, which influence the generality of man- 
kind. He glories in his stoicism. There are no 
two incidents in his life on which he afiects to 
look back with greater self-gratulation, than on 
reading with unmoved feelings, Bossuet*s Ser- 
mons to his wife in her dying moments, and be- > 
ing the firat to throw, without experiencing the 
least em(»ion of soul, a handful of earth on the 
coffin of his' son, as the coffin containing Chat 
son's remains, was consigned to the tomb. And 
yet the man who prides himself on the stoical 
philosophy which could extinguish every ves- 
tige of tender or sorrowful feeling, on such af- 
fecting occasions, has not stoicism or philosophy 
enough to steel his mind against the attacks of 
an opponent in the chamber of Deputies^ or to 
control his temper when he rises to repel such 
attacks. 



Let me here by way of parenthesis contrast 
the overwhelming grief which Bul-ke felt, when 
death deprived him of his son, and the absorbing 
and settled sorrow which poor Lord Brougham 
still feels at the loss of his daughter,with the cold, 
heartless philosophy with which M. Guisot re- 
garded the death of hb son. How beautiful and 
lovely the speclacle of the two former, illustri- 
ous individuals in tears 1 How repulsive the 
unmoved bosom — how unamiable the heartless 
indifierence of the latter ! 

In his political opinions, M. Guizot seeks to 
steer a middle course between an absolute. mon- 
archy and a pure democracy. He is what in 
this country would be called a liberal conserva- 
tive or moderate whig. Imitating, however, the 
memorable avowal of Earl Gray, when he pro- 
claimed, that should a struggle ever take place 
between the people and his order, he Would 
stand by his order, — M. Guizot has . declared, 
that in the event of a deadly combat occurring 
between a pure democracy and an absolute mon- 
archv, he would at once identify himself with 
the latter cause^ as being of the two evils in- 
comparably the least. 

M. Guizot is a man of the strictest integrity , 
as a public character. ' It will therefore surprise 
no one to be told that he is very poor. His 
habits, however, are simple, and his expenditure 
is of course very limited. He lives in a small 
homely house, and glories in the humble aspect 
which, his establishment presents. His age is 
fiAy-one. 



MADAME GUIZOT. 

The history of this lady and her husband ts 
somewhat singular, and in both ^ases preeeftts a 
pleasing example of the employment ol ^ultt*- 
vated talent. The following particulars^ (which 
we abridge from a number of the Revmt Encyelo^ 
p^ique) will be read with interest :•— 

The name of Madame Guizot was Elizabetft 
Charlotte Pauline de Menlan, and she was bom 
November 2, 1773. Her father held an impor- 
tant office under government, and her mother^ 
Madame Meulan, was Jeanne de Saint Cha- 



The education of Mademoiselle de Meulan 
was carefully conducted ; and, as she was quick 
of apprehension and acquired knowledge with 
fiicili^, her progress might have been rapid, but 
her studies neither excited in her mind curiosity 
nor interest. She was destitute of self-know- 
ledge ; and her mind continued long in a state of 
infancy. ' 

At length the revolution toek place, and M. de 
Meulan suffered the destruction of his fortune, 
in the wreck of individual property which took 
place; he died shortly after, in 1790. His daugh- 
ter saw private misery sttcceeded by public mis- 
fortunes. It was then that her moral education 
commenced ; and sorrow and indignation were 
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the feelings which eontribated to render elfect* In all that Mademeiielle de Menlan had hith' 

ive the mental discipline of which she became erto written she had displayed as much genios 

the subject. Thirty years after the revolutiona- as in any of her works ; but some deficiency oi 

ry storms had subsided, she could not speak of judgment was obserFable in the occasional in* 



them without emotion ', and it required all the 
authority of reason over her mind to enable her 
to judge the period when they occurred with 
historical impartiality. 

Under the dominion of an emotion thus con- 
tinued, the powers of her mind were rapidly de- 
veloped. The situation of her family was diffi- 
cult and distressing. The young Pauline exer- 
cised over those around her the influence of a 
mind not less remarkable for strength than sen- 



accuracy and unsettled state of her opinions.- 
The improvement of her intellectual faculties, 
and the attainment of more correct habits of 
thinking, were chiefly attributable to an inter- 
esting occurrence in her persona) history, which 
procured her an intimacy with one who acquired 
a powerful influence over her mind. 

In the month of March, 1807, she wa« obliged 
to submit to a temporary suspension of her la- 
bors. Having ^scarcely any other resources for 



sibility. It gave her pleasure to relate that in the support of herself and part of her fiimily, she 



1794, being in the eountiT, at a small village 
whither the revolutionary laws had banished her 
&mily— one morning, while she* was drawing, 
she perceived all at once the number of ideas 
and the energy of the faculties which had been 
excited in her mind ; and for the first time, as 
she said, she thought she might perhaps possess 
some abilities. 



was thrown into a state of anxiety which tended 
to prolong her illness. At this time she re- 
ceived a letter from a person who concealed his 
name, and who ofiered to write for h0t in ^ Tho 
Publicist'* as long as she pleased. Though 
much afiected by a proposal which showed t^ 
the writer was interested in her fiivor, she at first 
reftised ; yet on the efier being renewed she ao- 



That moment fixed her destiny, and thence- cepted it, and shortly after received, by a secret 

forward she became irrevocably devoted to a state communication, several articles, in wiiieh her 

of moral activity. Exercised in the school of style and sentiments were so happily imitated 

misfortune and retirement, she relied on her own that they might have passed for her own. The 

resources for strength and for happiness. Re- author remained concealed ; and no light could 



flection was her constant refuge firom the annoy- 
ance of vexation^and dolness. On every point 
which did not interftre with her duty she assert^ 
ed her independence -, and a spirit of resistance 
to wrong from that time determined all her opin- 
ions. 

Order at length was restored, and society re- 
sumed a state oif comparative peace and security. 
Those who had suffered firom the revolution per- 
ceived, for the first time, the magnitude of the 
losses which they had experienced. Mademoi- 
selle de Meulan saw with anxiety her mother, 
her sister, and all her fimiily subjected to those 
privations whichever attend a reverse of fortune; 
and something inspired her with the apprehen- 
sion that she alone could provide for their wants. 
Till then she had never written but for her own 
amusement or convenience, now she conceived 
the idea of writing for the public. In her first 
attempts, she was guided by the advice of M. 
Buard and of M. Devaines. Their approbation 



be attained on the subject. At length she ad- 
dressed her mysterious correspondent through 
the medium of the paper, entreating that be 
would make himself known. He obeyed, and 
came fi>rward. 

The unknown proved to be M. Guizot, a gen- 
tleman of a Protestant fiunily, who was a native 
of Nismes. He was at that time only twenty 
years of age, and the firuits of his serious stu- 
dies were only the preludes of those works by 
which he has since acquired renown. His con- 
nection with MademeiseOe de Meulan had a nat- 
ural tendency' to cause a more intimate union. — 
In 1812, they were married. During the fifteen 
yeaxs which followed their union, they exhibited 
a staking example of felicity. 

Madame Guizot discovered her husband to be 
possessed of wisdom and courage. She was 
now, under such a tutor, enabW to give her 
talents the direction most agreeable to her char- 
acter. Moral philosophy excited her attention. 



encouraged her; and consulting the necessity of and especially tnat branch of it which relates to 



her circumstances more than her taste, she pub- 
lished a gay and piquant novel, entitled *^ The 
Contradictions.*' Her second production, 
**Ayten Chapel,'* was founded on an English 
work of fiction, which she intended to have 
translated; but, in the progress of the under- 
taking, being struck with the mediocrity of her 
model, and Uie interest of some of the situations 
it presented, she resolved to re-write the story. 
Both these novels had considerable success. 

She also wrote in the public journals, particu- 
larly in " The Publicist," a paper edited by M. 
Suard, the literary success of which might be 
said to be the result of her exertions. Her arti- 
cles en the theatres, on booksi and on manners, 
attracted great public attention. Some of these 
wero collected and re-printed under the title ef 
«' Essays on Literature and Morality.** 



education. M. Guizot had undertaken the pub- 
lication of a periodical miscellaiiy, entitled *An- 
nals of Education.' His wife enriched this ma- 
gazine with a number of articles, including the 
^Journal of a Mother,' which contains the germ 
of her last work, the finest monument of. her 
talents. About the same time she published two 
volumes of tales, entitled *The Children.' 

Till 1814, M. Guizot was only known as a lit- 
erary man ; but after the restoration of the royal 
fiunily, be obtained, under the patronage of the 
Abbe Montesquieu, the office of secretary-gen- 
eral to the minister of the interior ; and after 
the return of the king fVom Ghent, he was made 
secretary-general to the minister of ju8ti<:e. — 
He likewise held the post of royal censor tiH 
that office was suppressed. His entrance into 
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publie Hlb affordtd his wif^ a leaMii vf repost, 
which she had lonj^ been uuuoufl to obtain. — 
Actiyity indeed was coB|renial to her, but labor 
waa ir]^8ome. She had never, till now, tasted 
the sweets of repose, or been entirely mistress 
of her time and talents. 

In 1820, her husband relinqfrished his ednnee- 
tion with public affairs, and a^ain had recourse 
to that literary exertion whicn circumstances 
rendered necessary. Our authoress now resum- 
ed her pen to cAitain the means of proyidinff for 
her child. In 1821, she published *The Schdar,' 
a romance of education, (wliieh was rewarded 
with a prize fVom the French Academy,) deserv- 
inff a place amon^r the best books on education. 
The same kind of merit belongs to the *New 
Stories,' which appeared in 1823. The tale en- 
titled * Nadir* is one of Madame Guizot's com- 
positions, a work in which imagination renders 
important senrices to the cause of truth. 

But these yarious publications could only be 
considered as a kind of fragments. From Ma- 
dame Guizot might be expected a theory of edu- 
cation ; it was promised m each of her works ; 
and in her 'Family Letters on Domestic Educa- 
tion' (1826) she fulfilled her engagement. There, 
without any systematic stiflhess, under a ibrm 
which admits readily of examples, details, and 
digressions, she treated of the most important 
questions of moral philosophy, and indicated by 
their application, how the most absolute truUis 
ought to regulate the conduct of life, and be 
impressed on the minds of ehildrfm. 



litis work wis eompoied with iipidity, and 
under a debilitated state of health. Attacked 
by a slow disease, she appeared to become weaker, 
mit without losing her mental aetiyity. During 
more than a year, she strove against illness, an- 
imated by exertion to a sense of duty. At 
length she became eonyineed of the vanity of 
her efforts ; she felt that her fate was inevitable, 
and submitted to it with resignation. Receivrng 
these attentions which were prompted by the 
most devoted ailection, she confined her thoaghts 
to approaching death. In the intervals of^er 
suffirings, she discoursed concerning these 
truths which had regulated her life. 

On the 30th of July, 1827, she tenderly and 
tranquilly took leave of her husband, her son, 
and her Aunily ; and said that she felt herself 
near her end. On the morning of the Ist of 
August, at ten o'elock, she requested her hus- 
band to read to her. He read a letter of Feae- 
lon, for a person laboring under sickness ; then 
he commenced a sdrmon of Bossuet, on the im- 
mortality of the soul ; and whilst he was read- 
ing the sermon, she expired. Madame Guizot 
was buried according to the rites of the Reform- 
ed Church — the religion of her husband — and 
the only formof worsnipfflie funeral ceremonies 
of which presented nothing contrary to the ten- 
ets of her belief. 

M. Guizot is now the Prime Miniiter of 
France. 
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MEMOIR OF BRYAN WALLER PROCTOR. 



This writer is best known, both at home and 
in foreign countries, by the appellation of Barrt 
Cornwall, usually prefixed to his works fbr 
reasons known only to himself. No plausible 
excuse has been given for his concealment of 
his real name. No biography of this poet has 
yet appeared, and little respecting his early life 
is known, even by his firlends. Bryan Waller 
Proctor was bom in London, and is of a respec- 
table fiunily in the northern part of England. — 
He received the first rudiments of his education 
at Xaling, a village near London, and was re- 
moved from thence to Harrow Grammar School, 
where he remained four years, and numbered 
among his schoel-fellows Lord Byron, Mr Peel, 



the minister for the home departmeilt,aad several 
inditiduals who subsequently became noted in 
the world. Dr. Drury was head-master of Har- 
row, at that time ; and his encomiums have been 
sounded in high terms by more than cne of his 
scholars. This Dr. Drury it was who became 
the means ef the introduction of K6an the actor 
on the London itage, having seen him adting in 
Devonshire, and conceived a high opinion of his 
talents. 

From th^ lehodl at Harrow, Proctor was i^nt 
te the town of Calne, in Wiltshire, where he 
was placed with a solicitor te learn his btisiil6ss. 
The solicitor's name was Atherston, a dlever 
and excellent itian. With this timste^, ht re^ 
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maiiied fbur yearif and tlien procMdod'to Lon- 
don. 

At the time Proctor resided at Calne, Beyertd 
characters well known to the literary world 
dwelt in the neighborhood ; among them were 
Crabbe, Moore, and Bowles. Dr. Priestlj, the 
philosopher, once occupied a house opposite to 
that in which Mr. Atherston resided. ' Coleridge, 
after Mr. Atherston quitted it, dwelt in the house 
where Proctor had undergone his legal proba- 
tion. This is not a little curious as a coinci- 
dence, for it does not appear that any of these 
celebrated men were natives of the town of 
Calne, the very aspect of which is as little poeti- 
cal or literary or philosophic as it can well be. 

On leaving Calne and the drudgery of the 
initiatory part of his profession, the poet became 
the pupil of a eonveyancer in one of the inns of 
court, it is generally reported of Lincoln *s-Inn. 
He' had also determined to go to the bar, but 
circumstances intervening to change this reso- 
lution, Proctor pursued his original profession 
of a conveyancer. 

The models on which Barry Cornwall has 
founded his poetic style may be found among 
the older lyric and dramatic ,poets of England. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Decker, Mar- 
low, and Massinger, among our writers on the 
drama, and Milton in the epic walk, he seems 
to have read with more than common care, and 
to have studied seme portions of their works se 
closely as to have imitated them unconsciously, 
as may be observed in his printed works. In 
stature Proctor is below the middle height rather 
than above. His physiognomy is mild, and dis- 
plays, with that sedateness and melancholy cast 
which is observable in his poetry, the indica- 
tions of kindness of heart and an amiable, al- 
though somewhat of a feeble, rather than mas- 
culine, character. He is married recently, and 
much of his time is necessarily occupied with 
the affairs of business.^ It is probably owing to 
this that his appearance before the public has 
been so rare of late. A page or two in the *New 
Monthly Magazine,' or an occasional oontribu- 
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tion to some of th^ literary annuals, are all in 
which, for several years, his pen is to be recog- 
nised by the public. 

The poetry of Barry Cornwall, is built entire- 
ly upon fhe dramatists of the sixteenth century, 
and all he writes is deeply imbued with their 
spirit. There is little or none of their energy, it 
is true, but there is much of their fine character,, 
their pathos, their sadness, and their gentle pas- 
sion. There is a propensity in Barry Cornwall 
to select subjects from among the morbid feel- 
ings of our nature, or from her erratic wander- 
ings, rather than firom her master-pieces in in- 
tellect and passion. 6f the most perfect hu- 
manity he is shy ; and even prefers to revel, in 
one instance, amid the dreams of an insanity 
which is not the ofiiipring of calamity, but in- 
herent from his heroine's birth, bom with ber 
and part of her being. Perhaps such a subject i^ 
not the happiest for poetry; yet no one can deny, 
that in *Marcian Colonna' as much has been 
made of it, without shocking the fiselings of the 
reader or violating propriety, as it was possible 
to make. There are passages in the works of 
Barry Cornwall which will bear comparison 
with any others of our later poets, when read 
detached from their immediate connection, their 
antecedent or subsequent verses. In some of 
his works the poet fidls into scenes of calm, 
contemplative, philosophical feeling, which af- 
ford materials for thinking, as well as yield a 
fiind of high amusement and deep interest. . He 
seems to feel all he writes ; and so feeling evecy 
thing, he has an earneatness which is rarely to 
be feund, so sustained any where, as in his un- 
ruffled and tranquil poetry. His variations are 
less than those of most contemporary writers ;— 
he pursues his conrse unbrokenly along,in gentle, 
chaste beauty. 

It has been observed that the variety of the 
human countenance is so great, it is probable no 
two persons ever existed exactiy like each other, 
if placed aide by side. The same variety seems 
to hold good in respect to the variety of style 
and difibrenoe among writers. There are no two 
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•omaeh alike that a practiKd reader can be mis- 
taken, jadjpng from their entire worki. Barry 
Cornwall stands out as distinctly from his con- 
temporaries, and has his featnTes of difiference 
from them as clearly distinguished, as the poetry 
of Byron is to be distinguished from the prosaic 
rhymes or hexameters of Southey. His char- 
icter as a poet is precisely that of the man, and 
there is no difficulty theref*re^ with his works 
beiwe a stmnger, for him to appreciate justly 
one by the other. Of all the liying poets of Eng- 
land, not one has carried himself more blame- 
lessly, or pursued his course through life's jour- 
ney with more honor and credit to himself, with 
less assumption and more claim to honest praise, 
than Barry Cornwall. 



HisceUaneons Poenu. 

▲ TISIOM. 

Thif is liule more than the recoUection of an astnal 
dre&flft. 



The night was gloomy. Through the sky of Jime 

Reird UMt eternal moon, 

'Midst dark and heavy cloods. that bore 

A shadowy likeness to those fabled things 

That sprung of old from man's imag^ingft. 

£ach seem'd a fierce reality: some wore 

The forms of sphinx and hippof^fi*, or seemM 

NoorishM among the wonders of the deep, 

And wilder than the poet ever dreamM: 

And there were cars— steeds with their proud necks 

bent. 
Tower, ana temple, and broken continent: 
And aU, as upon a sea, 
In the blue ether floated silently. 

I lav upon my bed and sank to sleep: 

And then 1 fancied that I rode upon 

The waters, and had power to call 

Up people who had lived in ages gone, 

Ana scenes and stories half forgot, and all 

That on my young imagination 

Had come liie fairy visions, and departed. 

And ever by me a broad current passM 

Slowly, from which at times up started 

Dim scenes and ill-defined shapes. At last 

I bade the billows render up their dead, 

And all their wild inhabitants ; and I 

Summoned the spiriU who perish'd. 

Or took their stations in the starry sky,^ 

When Jove himself boVd his Saturman head 

Before tbe Ons DiviNiTt. 

First, I saw the landscape fair 

Towering in the ekmr blue air. 

Like IdaTi woody summiU ana sweet fields, 

Where all that Nature, yields 

Flourishes. Three proud shapes were seen, 

Standing upon the green 



Like Olympian queens dsseended. 

One was aaomM, and one 

Wore her golden ttesses bound 

With sim^ flowersj the third was cfown'd, 

And from amidst her raven hair, 

Like stars, imperia^ jeweb shone. 

Not one of those figures divine 

But'migfat have sate in Juno's chair, 
And smiled in great equality 
On. Jove, though the blue skies were shaken: 
Or, with superior aspect, taken 

From Hebe^s hand nectarean wme. 

And that Dardanian boy was there 

Whom pale CEnone loved: Ms hair 

Was black, and eurPd his temples 'round; 

His limbs were free and his forehead fiur, 

And a» he stood en a rising ground. 

And back his dark locks proudly tossed 

A shepherd youth he lopk'd, but trod 

On the green-sward like a god; 

Most like Apollo when he play'd 

I'Fore Midas), in the Phrygian shade, 

With Pan, and the Sylvan host. 

And now from out the watery floor 

A city rose, and weH she wore 

Her beauty, and stupendous walls. 

And towers that touched the stars, and haDs 

Pillayd with whitest marble, whence 

Palace on loAy palace sprung^ 

And over all neb g^ardens hung. 

Where, amongst silver wateriaUs, 

Cedars and spice-trees and men bowers, 

And sweet winds playing with all the flowers 

Of Persia and Araby, 

Walked princely ihapes: some with an air 

Like warriors, some like ladies lair, 

Lutening, ana, amidst all, the king 

Nebuchadneixar rioting 

In supreme magnificence. 

^This was famous Babylon. 

That glorious vision passed en. 

And then I heard the laarel-brancbes sigh 

That still grow where the bright-eyed muses walk'd 

And Pelion shook his piny locks, and talkM 

Moumlully to the fields of Tbessaly. 

And there I saw, piercing the deep bhie sky, 

And radiant with bis diadem of snow, 

CrownM Olympus: and the hills below 

Leok'd like inferior spiriU tending round 

His pure supremacy; and a sound 

Went rollmg onwards through a sunny cahn, 

As if immortal voices then had spoken, 

And, with rich noises, broken 

The silence which that holy place bad bred. 

I knelt — and as I knelt, haply in token 

Of thanks, there fell a honeyMshowar of balm. 

And thelmperial mountain boVd his hoary head. 

And then came one who on the Nubian sands 
Perish'd for love; and with him the wanton queen 
Egyptian, in her state was seen; 
Anil how she smiled, and kiss'd his willing hands, 
And said sIm would net love, and swore to die, 
And laugfaM upon the Roman Antony. 
Oh, matchless Cleopatral never since 
Has one, and never more 
Shall one like thee tread on the Egypt shore, 
Or lavish such royal magnificence: 
Never shall one laugh, love, or die like thee, 
, Or own so sweet a witchery: 
And. brave Mark Aniony, that tlion couMst give 
Halt the wide worid to live 
With that enchantress, did become thee well; 
For love is wiser than ambition.— 
Queen and thou, lofty triumvir, fare ye well. 



And then I heard Uie «ull«B watMt roar, 
And saw them cast their surf upon the strand, 
And then rebounding toward some &r-aeen land. 
They waik'd and washed its melancholy shore: 
And the terrific spirits, bied 
In the sea-eaveras, moved by thoee fieree Jars, 
Rose up like gianu £rom their watery bed, 
And shook their silver hair against the stars. 
Then, bursts like thunder-^jovous oai-eries wild- 
Hounds as from tnunpeis, and from drums. 
And music, like the lullinr noise that comes 
From nurses when they hush their charge to sleep, 
Came in confusion from the deep. 
Methought one told me that a child 
Was that night unto the great N^>uine bom) 
And then oM Triton blew his curled horn. 
And the Leviathan lashM the foaming seas. 
And the wanton Nereides 
Came up Hke Phantoms from their coral halls, 
And laiu^'d and sung Hke tipsy Bacchanals, 
Till all m flir^ of the ocean broke 
Upon my ear "I trembled and awoke. 
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Somewhat apart, but nndistinguish'd all 

From those around, sate Cromwell. In his eye 

Collected, peer'd deeeit: yet withal blazed 

A stem ana steady fire: half hypocrite 

And zealot half was he, and baa become 

Perchance, but that the dawning lighl then shone, 

A dark inquisitor, and fit to share 

Those works ef nre, wherebv the cowled monk 

Was wont cominct the writhing heretic. 

At last he slowly rose.— 4Silent at first 

He stood as nignt: gloomy his brow, but teueh'd 

And devate by fanatic fiame, that rose 

Far from the heart. Like some dark rock, whose nits 

Hold nitrous grain, whereon the lirhtning fires 

Have glanced, and left a pale and livid light. 

So he, some corporal nerve being struck, stood there 

Glaring, but edd and pitiless^ Even hope 

(The brightest angel whom the heavens have given 

To lead and cheer us onwards) shrank aghast 

From that stem look, despairing. 
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Here's a health to tbee Jessy.— Buaiti. 

Here's a health to thee, Mary, 

Here's a health to thee 3 

The drinkers are gone, 

And I am alone, ^ 

To think of home anc thee, Mary. 

There are some who may shine o'er thee, Mary, 

And many as firank and ftee, 

And a few as fair, 

But the summer air > 

Is not more sweet to me, Mary. 

I have thought of thy last low sigh, Mary, 
And thy dimm'd and gentle eye \ 
And I^ecall'd on ihyiiame 
When the night winds came, 
And heard my heart reply, Mary. 

Be thou but true to me Mary, 

And rn be true to thee } 

And at set ef sun. 

When my task is done. 

Be sure that Fm ever with thee, Mary. 



And woman who had wept her loveUest dower. 
There hid her broken heart Paru, st 10. 

I do renumber it *Twas snch a iaee 
As GUido would have loved to dweB uponj 
But oh ! the touches of his penal never 
Could paint her perfect beauty. In her b 



Could paint her perfect beauty. _ 

(Which 6Bce she did desert! Isaw hw lastj 

Propp'd up by pillows, swdling round her hke 

Be(f heaps of snow, yieldmg and fit to bear 

Her faded figure. I observed her wdli 

Her brow was fair, but very pale, and look d 

Like staidess nutfble; atouohmethoochtwooklsoa 

Its whiteness. O'er her temple ene blue vein 

Ran like a tendril} one through her shadewy hand 

Branched like the fibre of a leaf— away. 

Her mouth was tremulous, and her cheek wore thee 

A flush of beautiful veimillion. 

But more like art than nature: and her eye 

Spoke asbecaase the youthfiil Magdalen, 

Dying and broken-hearted. • « 



▲eAiHi" 

When shaH we three meet again? 

We will meet when the storms and rau 

Of Autumn come, and the winds go by 

Our dwelling with a fearful cry. 

And shake Uie red leaves from the trees; 

And when they say that the year must die, 

Amongst their dreary harmonies 

We 'U mhigle a wild but livelier stram^ 

And sing^' We three hat« met agam." 

Three spriffhtly spirite are we now: 

One upon her mmden brew 

Bears life and beauty, and her smile 

Shall cheer me on for many a mile; 

For I am going far away. 

To see the blue and cloudless day 

Shine on the fields of Italy: 

What though full many a heavy hour 

May press me with its silent power. 

And 1 upon a foreign shore 

A stranger, feel that touch t^e moreT 

Yet, from amidst thy sadness, I 

Will look upon futurity, 

And half forget my moody vein, . 

In the thought that " We shall meet agaia.'' 

When the Autumn nights are long 
We wiU sing some pleasant song; 
And yen, my friend, whose silver tone 
Makes Music's vcr> voice your own, 
Yott shall pour your richest numbers, 
And 'wake the silent night from slumbers; 
And, g^tle Helen, thou shalt be 
Queeir of the hour to him and me. 
And we will braid amidst Uiy hair 
Roses like thy bosom fair^ 
Andwe will laugh and worship thee, ^ 
As the spirit of poetry. 
Away, away — for I must go 
Over the wild and bounding waters; 
But amongst the Roman daughters 
I shall think of thee, as now: 

And if a lofty line 

Remind me of thy verse divine. 
Or if some sweet melody 
Should bring a thought of home to me, 
I will neglect the soothing stra'm, 
To sigh "Oh! mai wei — ' — 
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Now, fivt me but « cot that'f gvod, 
Ib w>me great town^s iieigU>orhoo<h . 
A jfwdei^, where \he windi vimy pUj 
Fraili fron^ (lie blue biUs far awi^, 
Aad wanton witj^ a^cJi ti«^ as b^ 

Their loa^b of men t|iroMcfa«Utb9 year, 
Lanrely and dus^y J^olper; 
80 may some Ihe^ds, whoee ao^ talk 
1 lovoy tben^ tal^^g tbetr evqiing walk 
Aad speed a irai]^eQtl^dqy. 

And nav I own a quietroom. 

Where tne monpng sun nay cpn^ 

Stored with books pf p«eyr. 

Tale, seienee, aJdmoSu^, 

FaUe and divine histovy. 

Ranged m f^p^nte casei fpfUML 

Each with hvmg marble erowrd. 

Here should ApoMo Stand, and thevp 

Isis, with her nifeepiag hair: 

Here Phidian Jove, or the Ac^ of thoughl 

or Pallas, or Laocoon, 

Or Adrian's hay Antiw>us, 

Or the wipg^ If ercuriivb 

AjkI ona Fd^va whoaa kwmf hwaM 
Should rock me nightly to my ntt, 
fiy holy chains bound ia^t to mn, 
Paster J>y LoviPs awwei soreaiy. 
I wouM not have my beau^ as 
Jono or P^phwn Venus was, 
Or Dian with bcrr crested moQB 

Or she ivlm 99t tbft vo4d un flano, 
fpartan HeMn, ivho did ieavo 
Her husband-king to grieve. 
And fled with Prmm's sUp h o id-boy, 
And caused the migfa^ taleof Tkoy. 
She should be a woman who 
(Gracefol wit^KHU ^^ch radeayor) 
Could pfaijie or excuse all I do, 
And love me ever. 

Td have her thoughts ^r, and bar skip 
White as the white soul within» 
And h^er fringed eyes of darkest blu^ 
Which the gr^t soul looketh through^ 
Like heaven's own gates caruleaiv 
And tfMse I'd nwe aad gace uppii, 
ABdidofold^gmaaoiu ^^ 
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Thou Shalt sing to aM 
When the waves are sleeping, 
Aad the winds are creeping 
'Round the embowering clM9tnot>trf)#k 

Thaushalt sing^ by i 
W^ no birds are 4 
And the stars .are ftkling 
Brightly from their DMBHlons bright. 

Of those thy song ^1 tall, 
From whom we've nevep part^, 
Th4 yoiiiig, the tienoer-neartedy 
Thp gay, fuid all ^ho loyftd us well. 

6iit weTl not profane 
guf^ a gentle hour, 
Nor o^ favorite ^wer^ 
With a thought that tastes of pain. 
5 



The western skies are no longer ff^. 
For the sun of the sununer has died fwi^. 

Yet left no gkKHu: 
For ere the Sbirit of heaven went. 
He stnwg aiglit's shadowy instrufient. 

And hung on evary leaTpernune. 

To each sweet breeze that haunU the «Nw4d, 
And sleeps bv day in the rose-leaf curl'o^ 

A warmth ne rtivec 
He has left a life in these marble baDf, 
And hefw^ on ypn wbite watee-^, 

And still at lus biddiqg thes^ daik pia^ wayidk 

Rich is the mm with hif goidea ha^. 
And his eye is toe bright for man to bems 

And whenh? shrouds 
His brow In rapo^ and all th^ wol 

Vet^I know an eye as IfmAi af bis. 
^Oh^^SSSrT "^ '^ **" of blisf. 
And arm as^iite as the miflL-wfiite dove^ 
And a bosom all warm and noh vith lovf^ 
And a h ea rt a s tiie |i^a^ oCang^ afe. 

She listens now to my wp4 {wtfy 
^^}u<lgMteyond y^m lat^l^jby 

Yet sCiaiev^^ )et me liqger 1oag» 
8ui com«s and rewards my twilight song;, 
. And trails bar love with— a kif hy iiifli^ 



tliere is amigfaty spirit. ItnbWtam ear^ 
By many namM, though qp^ alone beccvntM 
Its mysteiy,iU beauty, and jts^Mwer. 
It is not Fear — 'tis not (he ptssnre <har 
lliat sinks before the future, nor die daik 
Despondency thathaqn upon die past| 
Not the soft spirit tnat doth bow to piwn. 
Nor that whfeh dreads ttself, or slowlyeata 
Like a dull canker till the heart decays. 
Bat in the nmditative mmd it lives, 
Shejter'd, earessM. and yidds a great letare. 
And in the deep silent cemmunion 
Which it holds over the poet's aouly 
Tempers, aad doth bait bim to obey 
High nrnpiration. Te the storm and winds 
It giveth aasweria as proud a toaet 
Or on Its teat, the heart of man leeeivea 
The raitler tidings Qif the eleoMnts. ' 
I- ■ ai t en beam returning <rom a spot 
Holy to me from many wanderings, 
Of Aney, or iafaet, have feh the power 
Of MsLAMOBoiiT stealing on my soul 
Mingliag with pleasant images, and from 
tSorrow dividutf joy ; untH the shape 
Of each did gamer to a divfaier hue. 
And shone unokMided by a thought of pain. 
Grief may snbUme itsdr and pluck the sting 
From out its breast, and muse until it seem 
Etheieal, starry, S|MMulative. wise. 
But then it is that Melancholy comes. 
Out-chaimhig grief-<a> ^ gr^J morning stills 
The tempest oft) and from its fretful fire 
Draws a pale light, by which we see ourselves, ■ 
IV present, and the rature, and the past. 
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MiseetUEMotti P^emt^ 



IfO 



Beauty ! never more shalt tboii 
Gently speak onto me, 
Nor Uie smile undo me 
(I may tell thy witchery now)/ 

Like the tips of love 
Game thy sweet caressingf^ 
Grateful as a sadden blessmgf 
Falhng from the skies above. 

And is thy beauty gone-^ 

And thy voice depvted 7 

And is thy bright eye bright no more f 

Oh '. why were we for ever parted T 

lliou art lymg now alone, 

Cha2nM in thy lasting sleep. 

In those low chambers of tnedeep^ 

Where sea-nymphs are dreaming. 

And the under-waters streaming 

Silently by the coral shore. 

And not a wind that wantons ker« 

With the upper billow, 

Can reach thee on thy sandy pilleiw; 

So thou wilt shunber quiet, dcNAr. 

Thou wast buried nobljr, all 

The elements in their pomp attended. 

And their various music blended 

To grace thy funeral. 

The thunder nuitter'd along the tky, 

And the lightnmg lit his torch on hieh; 

The tempest blew hb trumpet o'er thee, 

And the ocean rose and sunk before thee^ 

And iu mountains roar'd harmoniously. 

For me— I do believe that we 
Shall meet again in after days. 
And I shall ence more, see 
The smile I used to praise. 
And touch the roses of those lips, 
And in the splendor of thine eye 

iNow shrouded in a cold eclipse), 
(ask as beneath a sunny sky. 
I would not losethe thought that flief 
By me, that I shall see tMe dear. 
In the brif ht bowers of Paradise, 
As sweet (no more) as thou wast here. 
For all the promised joys that man 
Hath gathered from the Ottoman. 



Onee, hi a dream, I saw a shape of power 
And UBunaffinable beauty, dad 
In a vest of brightness star-dropt, armed with 
A spear (celestial temper) while around 
Biased eircUnsr light— utense^-and far beyond 
Those sheeted lightnings, that, by night, cast out 
1 heir splendors near tM line. The vision spoke 
Cheering, and as it spoke, the air became 
Fainfully sweet Such odours as the rose 
Wastes on the summer air, or such as rise 
From beds of hyacinths, or from jasmine flowers, 
Or when the blue-eyed violet weeps upon 
^ome slepin^ bank remote, while the young sua 
(Creepinr wtthm her shelterinr bower of leaves) 
Dries up ner tears, were nought— -fantastical. 
It spoke— in tones cathedral organs (touched 
Fy master hasfb) ne'er gave— nor April winds, 
^ anderiar throifteh harps iEolian— n^r the note 
Of pastoral pipe, beard on the Garonne banks 
At eventide — ^nor Spanish youth's guitar, 
N'gfat-touehed— nor strains that take the charmodear, 
Breathed by the 'witching dames of Italy. 



lUSttltM 

e* THX DtATH OP A FRIKND, WHO AISP Mf 
ROME OF ItHK MAL'^ ARIA. 

O Rome! amonirst thy temples high, 
And colunins wim the wikl weed crown'd^ 
And sculptured capital, that lie 
Struck down, and m the grasp of Time, 
How many a mighty heart sublime 
Lies dead and stripped of aH its fame, 
Like these who never eam'd a name) 
Or play 'd a base or vulgar part; 
And now— thou hast another heart 
(No better in the wide world found) 
Buried in thy immortal ground. 
For thou-^ahhough thy works of stpne> 
All in their times renowned known 
As things of mere mortality, 
» Must perish— ) thou canst never cEe. 

But he, the burthen of my song. 

Who came,-but might not tarnr long, 

In summer strength had perishM. 

Oh! many a thing beside the grave 

Whom few could love and none could sare^ 

Hath he, with weak bnt hurrying tread 

Passed.— And be is with the dead ! 

" The dead''— whom now 'twere vain to eaB 

While lying in their siloiit sleep. 

And yet we cannot help hut weep. 

Albeit 'Us idle, idle all. 

Then let this poor memorial . 

Bemindsome of his eariy day, 

And to all who loved him, say^ 

Though gone, he is not quite forgot. 

While to those who knew him net 

It is enough to tell thathe 

Was such a man as men should be: 

That pray 'r, nor act, nor love could sav^ 

And tnat he lies in a foreign grave. 



A STORBrr MIOHT. 

It is a stormy night, and the wild sea 

That sounds for ever, now upon the beach 

Is pouring aU its power. £ach after each 

Im hurrying waves cry out rejoicingly. 

And crowding onwards, seem as they would reach 

The height I tread upon. The wincu are high. 

And the quick li^tnrars shoot along the sky. 

At intervals. It is an nour to teach 

Vain man his iasiipiifiaance; and yet, 

Though all the etemenu in their might have met^ 

At every pause comes ringing on my ear 

A sterner murmur, and I seem to hear 

The voice ofBilence sonadinr fnnn her throne 

Of darkness, mightier than sJl— but all alone. 



FliOWSRS. 



There the rose unveils 

Her breast of beauty, and each defieate bud 

O' the season comes m turn to bloom and perish. 

But first of all the vjolet, with an eye 

Blue as the midnicht heavens, the frail snow-drop. 

Born of the breath of winter, and on his brew 

Fiz'd like a pale and solitary star. 

The languid hvacmth, and wild primrose. 

And daisy trooden down like modestv: 

The fox-glove, in whose drooping bells the bee 

Makes sweet her music; the narcissus (named 

From him who died for love), the tangled woodbine, 

Lilacs, and flowering Umes, and scented thorns; 

And some from whom the voluptuoua winds of June 

Catch their periumii^. 



^JHMedUmMfiU Pa9m^ 
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^ A. ooAaiTsmW'S "wiFm on ami bb- 

Dtvine lady, who hast beeA, 

Like ayooDg and widowed qaee*> ' 

Pining for thy husband dear 

Twice the months that fill the year$ 

And, as Dian waxed and waned, 

Even to her light comjplain'd, 

And to the Sibierian North,— , 

Smile, and put thy beauty fort^i^ 

For upon tiie wings of war. 

Amidst peimons flying 'far^. / 

Trumpets teid the stormy mmty 

Arm'd with his fame, he comes 

Homewards, harinff swept the seas :— » 

Homewards, for a Httle ease, 

After all his toil, he comes, — 

For thy home-sweet looks ef beaatyy 

For the smiles that lighten duty, 

For the love which absence measures. 

And the hoarded wedded treasures, 

Such as hanff upon a kiss, 

Tender words and questions— pleasurei 

Where the last ihe sweetest is : 

He Cometh from the Indian shores, 

Where the lashing lion roars, 

hy the tusked elephant, 

And the cruel tigers pant 

In the watery jungles near. 

Husband ! — ^laurellM conqueror ) 
To thy wife, who hath no peer. 
Welcome 1 — welcome unto h€»r 
From the parched Inaian shore, 
From the land where lions roar. 
Welcome to a peaceftd clime. 
Oh, how long hath patient Time 
Watted for thee ) and how long 
Echo, with her silver somr 

i Mocking all the notes of pain,) 
lath allured thee back again. 
Husband, thou art come at last, 
And the present and the past 
Shall put out their blossoms, both( 
And the ftiture shall be loath 
To look dark or perilous. 
Joy alone shall tend on us ; 
Saving him well nothing see 
In the fair futurity. 

Thou, to whom, through toil and war» 
Th V great husband cometh far, 
Pail not at this jo^bright hour ; 
Re-arra^ thy holiest bower. 
Now, with every fragrant leaf, 
Every odor- winged flower, 
Though its life be frail and brief,-^ 
All whicti may be symbols fair : 
Roses, in their many ranks. 
Fit to wind through Juno's hair ; 
Violets which, from Southern banks» 
Breathe into the languid air 
Sweetness, when the mom is near) 
And the yellow saffron, dear 
To Hymea> and the poppy red $ 
Let the last adorn his bed, 
And the rich nepenthe's bloom 
Fill his cup with strange perfuo^e. 
Haste thee, beauty, haste thee now^ 
Bind the myrtle on thy brow ^ 
(Venus loved it— so must thou, ) 
And with thy adorned charms, 
In thy white embracing arms, 
Clasp him as the ivy,-*no, 
7%a^ doth prey upon the tree s 
Never like the ivy be : 
Like the green aad curling vine, 



In thy purest arms entwine 
Him to whom thy heart was given ^ 
And bid him (when upon thy breast^ 
Still a victor, he is prest ) 
Welcome to his own sweet iieaveiib 



lU>BAinmD GRAY— (A PRAOH&NT^ 

t>Bce — but she died— I knew a vil!age girl 
VPoor Rosamund "Gray ), who, in my fancy, di4 
Surpass the deities yon tell me of. 
Haply you may have pass'd hen tod indeed 
Her beauty was not made for all observance^ 
If beauty it might be cajl'd. It was a sick 
And m^ancboly loveliness, that pteased 
But few; and sbmewhat of its charm, perhapt, 
Owed t<f the lonely spot she dwelt in. — I 
Knew her from her infancy; a shy. sad girl; 
And gossips when they Saw her, oRentimes 
WoukI tell her luture fortunes. They would note 
Her deep blue eves, which seemM as diey tf ready 
Had made fast friends widi sorrow, and would sa/ 
Hers was an early tal6: that she would pine 
From grief-*flegwct— or cast her youth ttw^y 
On love wichont requital.— She grew a womam 
Yet, when from some lonr absence I returned, 
i knew again the pretty (Aild I lefl. 
Her hair of deepest chesnut (that whieh onee 
Fell in thick shiping dusters), 'round a brow 
Pale as 6reek marble, wander'd tastefo^y: 
But still there was the same blueses, and still 
Their melancholj^ splendor; bearing now 
Proof of the .gossip^i prophecy.—— 



Bomrarr* 



YO MICBASL AHOBLO. 

Michael ! thou wast the mightiest spirit of all 
Who taught or leara'd Italian art sublime: 
And lonr shall thy renown survive the time 
When Kuin to herself thy works shall call. 
One on^ (and he perishM in his prime). 
Could mate ^vith tnee; and m one path alone. 
Thou didst regenerate art; and from the stone 
Started the breathing image, perfect great; 
And such as haply, in his afler state, 
Man shall attain: and thou eouldst trace the rhyme 
That lifts its parent to the skies, thus bending 
To th^ resistless powers the sisters three, 
l^ainting, and Sculpture, and wing'd Poetry. 
<>— Whom can I place beside thee— aot desoending? 



SOHIVBT. 



WlITTERv 



I love to fislen when the yenxrrtiwt old. 

And noisy: like some weak Kie-wrinkled thing, 

That vents hb splenetic humors, murmuring 

At ills he shares in common with the bold. 

Then from my quiet room the Winter cold 

Is barred out like a thief: but should one bring 

A froien hand, the which December's wing 

Hath struck so fiercely, that he scarce can hold 

The stifien'd finger tow'rd the grate, I lend 

A double welcome to the victim, who 

Comes shivering, with pale looks, and lips of blus. 

And through the snow and splashing rain coujd walk, 

For some lew hours of kind and social talk: 

And deem him, matt \km ever, bow— my firiead. 



im 



mMSSUoMU P9mt8* 



HBIUBAVTKR* 



The glory and Xb» freahnen of a dream.— Wobdiwoeth. 

I taw a shape of beauty in a dream 
Gazing on me. I saw her bright e>es gleam 
Like planets when the waned Moon is gone 
Out Of the akies. We two were quite alone > 

Bui 'Ivieeirt us there was dittwn nn \ty luir, 
TbAt ^hmie ;u)d sparkTad like: a ^trc^^miisg s^ia;, 
And dauDtpd m^* Tor all ihe aif fif oujid 
Wa."! Hte tlie col jesii spring** There was no 
Of molion from Uie ai^kr thai m<!i mj ej/e j 
Yel 1 eiat mulc!t iL^d Iii^ien'd pamjully 
To ratek the faiide^l whisper from ibe foiTD. 
Oh [ I eouJil have eudured the witdtHt stomr 
B«ti£rthaD the bri^hl »i.lei)ce c»f iho^ts oyes^ 
Tljey ffoae my %q\A Al lii^t &J:ie scem'a to fiae, 
Anuoperuiag her white bosoMj, bade me copic 
UiitoJier bc4/tjr^ddwelhci dial calm ham« 
For e%'er. Ilovr I flew E ik; bar iroi aH»iU?rM 
T« frigiu^uU in a momcni], nad 1 stratier^d 
The b«udji ihat bf^nid me, aa ihe Hebrew tore 
The pany f^ordi which uihin aleep he wore. 
■>~^1 fiew on, gM^ing^ lhroii|^)| lIi^ chdlin^ air, 
Which hke a wimer ovejiiog^f^limiiicj'd l^ere — 
A g'lej aud nfdanchoty Jig'hnbal ^eenu 
Bom only fof thos^ dim mysUrnc^u^ dreaias 
That haujit thf^ !ipef ublor'^ brain, and (i^ow> 
• At )a£t to dajkneas, and h«gc>ls pepose. 

I stood 6edide her. (there was mighty spaee 
Between ii^, ftohgh I seem'd to touch the ^lae* 
Whewou she was,) and )she put forth her'hand^ 
Andwitk a look of most supreme command 
JSm mild as moniinr. t^ok me to ker heart 
—I Adiited, died — f know not what \ — the smart 
Of death methooght wartat me ; but she si " 
Like a fond BMtber o'er her faintmg ehild, 
And I afeae. I beard that beauty call 
Upon me, witb a Toice so muaica^ 
80 deep, and eiA», azid touching, that had I 
Been buried in tie chambers of ue earthy 
I had awoke; aad elaim'd a lovelier birth. 
1 hsten'd to the music of her sigh 
That eame across aie Kke n summer shower 
Freshewing the waters, luid I blest tie power^ 
Whate'er it was, that ^ew aie to that place, 
Attd Wt mt gaise npetrsa feir a fhee. 

'^euthP'--a8 she spoke Igloried ; 'Thou sMts 
Tbv seerets of the dead. This golden key 
Ombs the wide doors of yon pjrramid. 
Wkera aU the goodness of the past is hid. 
Wickedness steeps i but hare, beneath my le^^ 
There's muek of nappiness, and nought of pam» 
What there is afteiv yet y oa may net knew, 
Nor may I be adJow'd-^an I show. 
Oh! learmeaotfmyh^irthathlostitschift 
Towards lltoe now, but I will love thee still. ^ 
I am not dreadful, youth > I — -^tay your breath 
And listen tame I- — ^I am called ' Death.' 
I am belied, and nnek'd, and masqued in bones^ 
And httcd oy the bad^and with deep j^eans, 
Am worsbivp'd like a daemon, and with tears. 
And all the horrid host of hwnan fears. 
Yet some for me, wiH lose themse|v«i in war. 
And semein revdry, and some ia crime. 
And some in youth, will court me freos afar. 
Striking the spirit down before its time. 

" I love more gently visitings, when the €kM)d 
(Aged and young, in numbers-«-like a flood 
MiQestically flowing in its eoorse,) 
Come to my shadowy dwellings, without force. 
Those hidel amotogst flowers Unit Uoom forever; 
Or lay them dowa by yonder pleasant river. 
That wanders to the laud oblivious. 



Here shalfyau rest fofr a^ } even hy tt§ 
Time passes in his rovdad, although his power 
May not be felt bare till the final homv 
When this dnn land shall vanish, and the sight 
Open agab Up6n some world oflightr 

" Come, thoQ mayst taste of purer pieasores jret, 
AlthoBgh thiae iced Kmbs huve lost tbefa* motioa $ 
And every sorrow thou wilt here forget 
(Thou basifortBot already, while I speak.) 
— Here he, itna round thy nead the violet 
Shall spring, and in the distance, the blue oceaa 
Shall roll, and there the moon shall seem te break 
From out the e1on<fa, a!nd (fori know the sighu 
That do dehght th^y that fair scene shall change 
From time to time ; and then thine eye shalll raqga 
And revel all amongst th^etherial lights 
That star the bliie skies upon moonless nights; 
And brightest colors shtaJl gleam before thme eye. 
And flowen arise and soft shapes pass thee by ^ 
And perfumes shall exhale o^ex thee, and here 
Are songs to charm thy melancbpTy ear. 
As dim and distant as t^ "'eockoo-bird'' 
To wh6m no mate replies, or that sad tone 
Of love, in deep untrodden forests heard. 
That coaieth'from the nightingale alone.'' 

How fearful were the words the lady spoke ! — 
At first, her voice upon my sense had broke 
80 sadden that I started, but at last 
It fell and fainted, and, like music past. 
Hung in my ear — or some memorial song, 
That will not leave us while we walk among 
Old scenes — although they whom we prized of yoie 
Now Hve or haunt those pleasant spots no store. 

What fiirther 7— nothing. The fair shape was goas) 
And I was 6a my coach, awake, alone. 



TBOD I.AST SOHQ. 

Husc it ber«-Then farewell. 

Thou whom my woman's heart cherished so long ; 

Farewell, and be this song 

The last, wherein I say * 1 loved thee well.' 

Many a weary strain 

i Never yet heard by thee) hath this poor breath 
Juered, of Love and' Death, 
And maiden grief, hidden and.chid in vain. 

Oh! if in after years 

The tale that I am dead shaU toveh thy heart. 

Bid not the pain depart ; 

Bui shed, over my grave, a few said tears. 

Thmk of me--stin so young, 

Silent, though load, who east my life away. 

Daring to <mobeT 

The passionate ^lirit that around me ehmg. 7 

Farewell again ; and yet. 

Must it indeed be so— and on this shore 

Shall vou and I no more 

Together see the sun of Summer set ? 

For me, my days are gone : 

No more shall i, ia vhitage times, prepare 

Chaidets to bind my hair. 

As I was wont : oh 'twas for you alone. 

But on my bier III lay 

Me down m frosen beauty, pale and wan, 

Martjrr of love to man. 

And, like a broken flowar, gently deeay. 



m 



Deep stUheas lias upon this Id v«^ l«ke« 

The air is calm : the idrest trees are stitt : 

The river windeth without noise, and here 

The ftJl of foaataias eeaes net, nor the soand 

Of the white cataract Lodoie. The voice;. 

Hie nighty Boantaia Voice — itself is dumo. 

Oslj, far &taBt and scarce heard, the dash 

Of waters, brokea by some boatman's oar, 

Disturbs the golden, calm moneteqj. 

The earth seems owet, like some docile thing 

Obegriag the hloe beautv of the skii}s ) 

And the soft air, throng which the tenq>«straM 

So latelj in ito speed, rebeb nomore: 

The clouds are gone lyihich but this raoraing gloom'd 

Round the mat Skiddaw ', and he, wide leveal'd, 

Otttdurer of the stonns, now sleeps secure 

Beneath the watchiag of the holy moon. 

But a lew hours ago and sounds were heard 
Through all the region : Rain and the white hail sang 
Amongst the branches, and this nlacid lake 
Teased into mutiny : its Waves (these waves 
That lie Ska shining silver motionless) 
Then shamed their gentle natures, and rose tip 
Lashih§r their guar£an banks, and, with wild cries 
Complaininr, callM to all the echoes round, 
And answerd rudely the rude winds, which then 
Cast discord in the waters, until they 
Amongst themselves waged ^d and glittering war* 

Oh! eould iraacination now (sssume 

Tbepowers it ^vish'd in the by-gone days 

On Fauns and Naiads, or in later times 

Village religion or wild fable flung 

O'er sylphs, and gnomes, and fiunes, fancies strange. 

Here would I now compel to le-appear 

Before me, — here, upon the moon-ut grass, 

Tilania. blue-eyed queen, brightest and irst 

Of all the shap«s which trod tne emerald rings 

At Biidnight, or beneath the stars drank merrily 

The wild-rose dews, or framed their potent charms ; 

And here should princel;^ Oberon, saa no more, 

Be seen low whispering m his beauty's ear. 

While round about their throne the fays should dance. 

Others the while, tending that peerless pair, 

Should fin with odorous juices ciips of flowers— 

Here*— yet not so : from out thy watery home, 

Deep sunk beneath aU storms and billows, thou 

Shouldst not be torn : Sleep in thy coral cave, 

Lmiely and uaalarm'd, for ever sleep. 

White Galatea! for thou wast indeed 

The fairest among all the forms which left 

Their haunts — the gentle air, or ocean wide. 

River, or fount, or forest, — to bestow 

High love on man ; but,Tather let me now 

From these so witching fancies torn away, 

Lest I, begailed too Air, forget the scene 

Belbre me, bright as aught m fairy land. 

Skiddaw ! Eternal mountain, hast thou been 
RoekM to thy shm^>er by the howling winds. 
Or has the thunder or the lightnings bhie 
Seared thee to quiet 7 To the sonndinr blast 
Thou cavest answer, and when thou dicut dash 
The white hail in iu puny rage aside. 
Thou wast not dumb, nor to the rains when they 
Ran trembling from tnee : — me thou answerest not. 

Art thou indienant then, or hear I not 7 
Or^ like the double-visaged god who sate 
Within the Roman temfries. dost thou keep 
Hig^ watch above the northern floods to wan 
L«ae ships from erring, while thy southern front 
Is sealed in sleep 7 Thy lofty hea4 has long 
Stood up an everiasting mark to all 
Who wander t haply now some wretch, whose bark 



Has drifted fhm i«s path sinee^ ttf MA 
Beholds thee shine, and kneeling pours hu seal 
In thanks to heaven, or towards his cottage ^i^i ^t 
Shouts amidst t^ars, or laughter sad as tears, 

--And shaU 1, whBi lhe»e things may be, coBMjlain t 

Never : in silence as in sound thou art 

A thing of grandeur) and throug^iout the year 

Thy high protecting presence (let not this 

Be forgot ever) turns aside the irinds 

Which else n^ght kill the flowers of this sweet ride. 



BI«UT» 



Now^ to thy silent presence, Ni^ I 
Is this, my ;roung song ofier'd ; Oh ! te thee, 
Down-lookuBg with thy thousand eyes of MAt - 
To thee, and thy starry nobility. 
That float, with a ddicions mumnriM 
(Though unheard here) about thy Ibidead MMi 
And as they ride akmg, in order doe, 
Circling the round globe in their waflderimr. 
To thee, their andeat queen, aad Bo<hsir>Mg. 

Mother of beauty ! veiled queen ! 
Fear'd and sought, and never seen 
Without a heart-imposing feding, 
Whither art thou gently steding f 
In thy smiling presence I 
Kneel in star-struck idolatry. 
And turn me to thine eye (the moon,) 
Fretting that it must change so soon. 
Toying with this idle ihyme, 
I scorn that bearded villain. Time, 
Thine old remorseless enemy . 
And build my linked verse to thee. 

Not dull and cold and dark art thoa : 
Who that beholds thy clearer brow. 
Endiadem'd with the gentlest streau 
Offleec^-silver'dcloM, adorning 
Thee, fair as when the young Sun wakes 
And from his cloudy bmidage breaks. 
And lights upon the breast of morning. 
But must feel thy powers*— 
Mightier than the storm that lowers. 
Fairer than the virgin Hours, 
That smile when Titan's daughter scatlen 
Her rose-leaves on the valleys lew. 
And bids her servant breeses blow. 

Not Apollo when he dies 
, In the wild October skies. 
Red and stormy ; nor when he 
In hb meridian beauty rides. 
Over thebosom of the waters. 
And turns the blue and burning tidee 
To silver, is a peer for thee, 
la thy fuU regality. 



nomo. 



My love is a ladv of gentle line, 
Towards some like tto cedar bending, 
Tow'rds me she flies— like a shstpe <fivine 
FromHeaipi to Earth desoeading. 

Her very look is life to me. 

Her smile like the clear moon rising, 

And her kiss is as sweet as the hoaey'd bee, 

And more and more enticing. 



Mild is my love as the t 
And her cheek (her eyes half dosing] 
Now rests on her fuU-blown bosom fair. 
Like Languor on Love reposing. 
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^BscMoMoui Potmi. 



A FABmUR DIS^A ^TO am THOIUJI Who BOW wpwid their winii, •adstriwMd lldiiiW 



Lawreoee! — although the muse and I have parted 
(She to her airy heights, akd I to,toil, 
Not discontent, nor wroth, nor gtoomv-hearled, 
Because I now must till a ragged soil,) 
Although self-banished froi»^ peerless Muse, 
Banish^ from Art's gay groups and blending hues, 
I still gaze on thv lines, where Beauty reigns, 
With pleasure which rewards mine errant pains. 
Thus, though I con no more the common page. 
With learned Milton still and Shakspeare sage 
I commune, when the laboring day is over. 
Filled with a deep delight, Hke some true lover 
Whom frowning fate may not entirely sever 
From her whose love, perhaps, is k>st forever. 

Even now thy potent art witches my sight, 
I see it still (with all my old delieht,) 
With rainbows o'er thy beaming ngures flung, 
Still bright, and, like Lvseus 'ever young.' 
For thou, as Rafiaelle and Oorreggio smiled 
On beautv in the bud, and made the child 
Immprtafas the man of thoughtful brow, 
^y dint o( their sweet power, — so dost Uioo. 
And who, whilst those fair matchless children* are> 
Which, with thy radiant pencil, like a star, 
Thou brooghtest into light and pictured grace. 
Shall dare assign to thee a second place 7 ' 
Yet^-'-thou so loveai the a/t thou dost profess. 
(I knowj) that thou wouldst rather be deem'd less 
Than thme eWn stature, so that they who first 
Gave art nobility, and burst 
Like dawn upon the world to shine and reigh. 
Sole homage of men's souls may still retain. 

— With whom dost thou now eommnne— night by night. 
When Nature, lady thine, withdraws her light, 
And even thou must cease to charm all time T 
Is it with Michael and his stem sublime 1 
With Rembrandt's riddles dark— a * mighty mase V 
Carracci's learned lines?— or Rubens' blaze 7 
With hoary Leonardo, great i nd wise t 
With Psrma's painters and their angel eyes 7 
^ Or Rafiaelle, sent us down from out the sunny skies f 
Or, leavesl thmi these to their immortal rest. 
Turning unto some youthful artist guest 7 
Or with some high mind or accomplish' d friend 
Dost thou delight the evening hours to spend 
By thine own hre, where proud shapes stand aroaad, 
Deathless and eloquent, though without sound — 
AH in the poet's dreams and fancies bom, 
But wrought by sculptor-poets hke the mora 7 
Dost thou with Oitley talk, a spirit leam'd. 
In whom so long the smoibeHd fire has bura'd^ 
Whe should have beiea what many hope te be, 
A pamter stamp'd with immoruhty 7 
Speak— or is 'i all enough that thou canst dream 
Of ages when thvself must be the theme 
Of praise nnmird, from rival envy free 
f If rival envy ever aim'd at thee;—) 
Not that all those around thee (thoo the sua) 
Shall perish when their beauteous toil is done : 
For some there are whose works are wrought for time. 
For future wonder, and eternal rhyme ; 

Good Stothard— oM, but in his youth of i 

Who is, and must survive— a potent naoM 1 
Chantrey— and Flemish Wilkie,— Landseer young 

I Whose skill hath given the very beast a tongue— 
«ife, motion — till it chains the audmiring eyes ;) 
And Turner, famous for his Claudian skies ; 
Hilton, Dewint, (rare brothers) form'dto last$ 
And Collins, with his landscape unsurpass'd ; 
Callcott, whom river gods should all adore; 
Westall, — and Leslie, — perhaps many^more, 

* TiM chUdreaor Mr. Calmeady. - - 



The great five free from envy, free from hate. 
Bora or self-raised be vond that puny state 
Where warfare frets toe heart, and shrinks the sool, 
Wliieh else all grandly might itself unroll 
Like morning in the east, when summer skies 
Grow bright with beauty as the darkness dies. 
Though near them wars and tempests shake the elims, 
They live unvan^uish'd through the storms of time, 
Like the centurion oak, whose tower of grey 
E^dureth ace, but scareel v owns decay] 
Thus free dost thou live, Lawrence ! — and thus free 
From hate, from wrong, envy and calumny, 
Free from the paih thou givest not — may ihy life 
Glide onward without taut of eare, or Mrife ! 
Meantime, with every grace, and many a friend, 
Centinoe still thy evening time to spend, 
Feedmgon lovely scenes and lofty shapes, — 
Pondermj^ on thoughts, while not a chaim escapes,— 
Sitting 'midst all the gods whom painters own. 
Each standinjg on his pale and sculptured throne ; 
Sitting and sharing all : No miser thou. 
Who board'st the wealth that may be useful now ; 
But to the artist you»g and yet r^ed, , 

Unbaring thoughts of many a master mind,— 
Tracing the learned lines, — and sweet'nmg all 
With meeful converse, never known to pall. 
Even I. deserter from tne muse^s bowers, 
Have snared with thee some pleasant, pleasant hoon! 
Sinc^ when — (those winter evenines fair and few,) 
1 see ti^y spells have raised sweet uiadows new. 



soNinsr» 



SPRIHO. 

It is not that sweet herbs and flow'rs alone 

Start up, like spirits that have lain asleep 

In their great mother's iced bosom deep 

For months, or that the bird 4, more joyous grown. 

Catch once again their silver summer tone, 

And they who late from bough to bough did creep, 

Now tnm their pkimes upon some sunny steep, 

And seem to sing of winter overthrown. 

No— with an equal march the immortal mind, 

As though it never could be left behind, 

Keeps pace wiih every movement of the year; 

And (for high tmths are bom in happiness) 

As the warm heart expands, the eye grows clear, 

And sees l>eyoad the slave's or bigot^ guess. 



neoKAir. 



Gone from her cheek is the summer bloom, 
And her lip has lost all its faint perfume: 
And the gloss has dropp'd from her golden hair, 
And her cheek is pale, but.no kmger fair. 

And the spirit that sate on her soft blue eye. 
Is struck with cold mortality; 
And the smile that play'd round her lip has fled, 
And every charm has now left the dead. 

Like slaves they obey'd her in height of powir. 
But left her all m her wintry hour; 
And the crowd that swore for her love to die. 
Shrunk from the tone of her last faint sigh. 
— ^And this is man's fidelity ! 

'TIS Woman alone, with a purer heart, 
Can see all these idols of life depart. 
And love the more, and smile and bless 
Man ui his uttermost wretchedness. 



Mi$€dlan€CU9 Pomns. 



A FRK8H MORNINO. 

It is a noisy morain^. yet the sky 

Looks dowD as bright as on a summer's day. 

The ocean ctirlinf as in wanton play, 

0oUi bare her bosom to ApoUo's eye, 

And every whispering wind that flutters by 

Beems like a spirit ehareed to greet the day, 

And duly humes toward the East — away: 

For there the sun, seen o*er the mountain high. 

Comes smiling on the worid. The fruit, the flowei 

Earth, heaven, the sea, and oh ! the heart ol man, 

And all that came within His mighty plan 

Fling back the glance in joy: and from her bower 

The spirit of Meditation comes, to see 

All nature join in social jubilee. 



BONO. 



Sleep, my Leila: do not fear; 
Close thine eyes; thy Hassan's here. 
Thy lover 's still beside thee: 
Then how can harm betide theeT 

Sleep, mvrose of beauty, sleep. 
And I will hush thy murmurs deep. 
And watch thee while thou steepest, 
And kiss thee if thoa weepesL 

Yet. may no fears, nor aught that seeiBi 
Evil ever haunt thy dreams. 
Dream thou cf leve and flowers, 
Bhie skies and happier hours. 

And I, beneath this summer moon, 
Will sinff an old remember'd tune, 
Such as ue winds awaken 
When slumbering leaves are shaken. 

Such as eomes when o'er rude sands 
Hie sea-maid spreads her silver hands, 
And sinks, with scarce a motion. 
Back in the calm gteea ocean. 

Sweet as when the star-light goes, 
Thy dark eyes now begin to close 
On all, on me thy lover: 
They're shot: m^ song is over. 



BONO. 

A MAID TO HKK LOVXR. 



Where's the ring I gave to thee, 
Juan, when our love was young, 
And I ap<Hi thy bosom clung 
With all a girPs credulityt 

In the narrow circlet lay 
An emblem as I thoa^t (ere fears 
And doubt sprung up in after years) 
Of endless love, Uiat mock'd decay. 

And its golden round contain'd 
For gentle hearts a silent spell, 
Withm whose magic we might dwell, 
I hoped, as long as life remam'd. 

And am I then forgot bv Tou f 

Ob ! then send back the idle token. 

For rings are naught when vows are brok«i, 

And Qselesi all wbOe love is tme. 



A BKA-IHORXI BCHO. 

I stand npon the wild se^-shore— 
I see the screaming eagle soar — 
I hear the hungry billows roar. 

And all around 
The hollow answering caves out-poor 

Their stores of sound. 

The wind, which moaneth on the waves, 
Delifffats me, and the surge that raves^ 
Load-talking of a thousand graves — 

A watftry theme * 
But oh ! those voices, from the eaves 

Speak like a dream ! 

They seem long hoarded — cavern-hung — 
First uttered ere the world was young, 
Talking'some strange eternal tongue 

Old as the skies! 
Their wor<^ unto all earth are flung: 

Yet who replies T ^ 

Large answers when the thunders speak 
Are olown from evry bay and crees. 
And when the fire-tongued tempests speak 

The bright seas try. 
And when the seas their answer seek 

The shores'reply. 

But Echo from the rock and stone 
And seas earns back no second tone ; 
And silence pale, who hears alone 

Her voice divine, 
Abfloibs It, like the spom that's thrown 

On glorious wme ! 

— Nymph Echo, — elder than the world, 
Who wast from out deep chaos hurl'd, 
When beauty first her flag unfiirl'd. 

And tne bright sun 
Laugh'd on her, and the blue waves eurl'd 

And voices run. 

Like spirits on the new-born air. 

Lone Nymph, whom poets thought so fair. 

And great ran wooed from his green lair. 

How love will flee ! 
Thou answeredst all j but none now care 

To answer thee ! 

None — ^none : Old age has sear'd thy brow ; 
No power, no shrine, no gold hast thou : 
So Fame, the harlot, leaves thee now, 

A frail, false friend ! 
And thus, like all things here below. 

Thy fortunes end! 



BOflAST. 



WRITTXir AFTXR SUING MR. MACRSADT IN 
ROB ROT. 

IIacrkadt, thou hast pleased ne much 5 till now 

iAnd yet I would not thy fine powers arraign) 
did not think thou hadst that livelier vein. 
Nor that clear open spirit upon thy brow. 
Come. I will crown thee with a poet's boagfa : 
Mine m an humble branch, vet not in vain 
CKven, if the few I shig shaJl not disdain 
To wear the little wreaths that I bestow. 
Then is a booyant air, a passionate tone 
That breathes about thee, and lights up thine e> e 
With fire and freedom : it becomes thee well. 
It is the bursting of a good seed, sown 
Beneath a cold and arUficial sky; 
'TIS geonis overmastering its spell. 
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tOPABOAM. 



FaraweU !-rYP<i have bpni^li'd me Ihen 
From my homera&d the lah^^age of mea 
Must come foreign and chill to my heart !r— 
But yoii scom'd — and Hw^ time to depart. 

I tm, like the shadow that flies, 
Wnen night and her darknessei rise. 
And ib^e is not a star i|i the sky, 
To light me on-^v^ to die. 

You have slighted me, erad ! and yet 
I cannot disd^ or forget. 
For in hate ^ou still iLeep your emttrol. 
And it lies like a chain on my sod.' 

And new for the storm and the breeze, 
And the nnisic that fives on the seas, 
And the ever-green valleys that lie 
('Biidsi the Alps) in the smUe of the sky 1 



I shall stand on the moantau, tad shoal 
To the stars as they wander about, 
And perhaps tfaev kaay stop at my caB— 
But tfuHi wilt be brighter than all. 

Oh', then wl^ do I strive to remove 
Thee? I lived on the thought of ttiy love 
Once, and never must think ('tis my fhte) 
Of thee— though I tUnk of thy hate. 

FareweH ! Thou hast struck m thy pridt 
A heart that for thee would have «ed ! 
Yet I bear the reproach, as I go. 
Of fiDmg thy bosom with wee. 

No matter ! I baVe, and 'tis well, 
A spirit that nothing shsdl quell ! 
And I know that, whatever my doom. 
The laurel must sprisig from my tomb. 
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«THE P0ACH£E;' 



•r OAPTAIK MABArAf^ 



PART 4^ 



CHAPTER XL 



t> VfllOB Aff lirTS&CHAiraB AND CONf IDXNOB 
TAKBt PLA€)E. 

« Aad now, O'Donahue,' faid M'Shane^ « i^ 
jou are not yet tired of company,! ihonld like 
to hear what jou have been doin^ finee we 
parted: be ouite as explicit, but not quite ao 
long winded aa mjielr, for I fbar that 1 have 
tireSjou.' 

*I will be qaite as explicit, mj food ibUow, 
bfit I hare no snch marrellons adTentores to 
relate, and not such a fortunate wind up. 

*I hare been to Batk, to Cheltenham, to Har- 
rowgate, to Brighton, and everywhere else 
where people meet, and people are met witk| 
and who would not meet or be met with else- 
where, I hare seen many nice girls, but the 
nice girls were like mvself, almost pennilesst 
and 1 oare seen many ill-flLVored, who had mo- 
ney; the first I oould only afford to look at, the 
latter I have had some dealings with. I have 
been refnped by one or two, and I have married 
9even or eight, but somehow or other, when it 
same near the point, the vision of a certain an- 
gel now in heaven has risen before me, and I 
nave not had the heart or the heartlessness to 
proceed. Indeed I may safely say, that I have 
seen but one person sinoe we parted, who ever 



made the least impression on me, or i^hom t 
could fancy in the least degree to replace be, 
whom I had lost, and she, I feat, is also lost; so 
we ma^ as well eitLy no more about it. I have 
determined to marry for money, as you well 
know; but it appears to me as if there was 8ome> 
thing which prevents the step being taken} 
and^ upon my honor, fortune seems so inclinea 
to balk me in my wishes, that I begin to snap 
my fingers at her, and am becoming quite in- 
different. I suffer now under the etil of pover- 
ty, Dut it is impossible to say what tslher evils 
may be in store, if I were to change my condi- 
tion, as the ladies say. Come what wiU^ in one 
thing I am determined, that if I marry a girl 
for money, I will treat her well, and not let her 
find it oat; and as that majT add to the difficd||jv 
of a man*B position when he is not in Iof« ^imk 
his wife, why, all I ean say is, Captain O'Doii^- 
ahue don't go cheap — that s decided/ 

*Tou*re right, my jewel, there's not such a 
broth of a boy to be picked up every day in the 
week. Widows might bid for you, for, without 
flattery, I think you a moral of a man, and an 
honor to Ifeland. But, O'Donahue, begging 
vour pardon, if it's not a secret, who may have 
been this lady who appears to have bothered 
your brains not a little, sinoe she could make 
you forget somebody else.'' 
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*I met her at the Lakes of Camberland, and 
heing acquainted with some of the party, was 
invited to join them; I was ten days in her com^ 
pany at Windermere, Ambleside, Derwentwa- 
ter, and other places. She was a foreigner, and 
titled.' 
<Murder and Irish ! yon don't say so?' 
*Yes, and moreover, as I was informed by 
those who were with her, has large property in 
Poland. She was, in fact, every thing that I 
coold desire — handsome, witty, speakins Eng- 
lish, and several other languages, and about 
two or three and twenty years old.' 
*And her name, if it's no offence to ask it?' 
'Princess Czartorinski.' 
*And a Ptincess in the bargain? And did 
yon really j»retend to make love to a Prin- 
cess?' 

*Am not 1 an Irishman, M'Shane? and is a 
Princess anything but a woman, after allr By 
the powers ! I would make love to, and run 
awav with, the Pope himself, if he were made 
of the same materials as Pope Joan is said te 
have been.' 

*Then upon my faith, ^'Donahue, I believe 
you — so go on.* 

*I not only made love to her, but in making 
love to her I got most terribly singed myself, 
and I felt before I quitted her, that if I had ten 
thousand a year, and she was as poor as my dear 
Judith was, that she should have taken her 
place— that's the truth. I thought that I never 
eould love again, and that my heart was as flinty 
as a pawnbroker's; but I found out my mistake 
when it was too late.' 

*And did she return you the compliment, 
O'Denahuef' 

*That I was not indiffisrent to her, I may with- 
out vanity believe. I had a five minutes alone 
with her, just before we parted, and I teok that 
opportunity of saying, how much pain it was to 
part with her, and for once I told the truth, for 
1 was almost choking when 1 said it. I'm con- 
vinced that tliere was sincerity in mv face, and 
that she saw that it was there; < If what you say 
is true, we shall meet at St. Petersburgh next 
winter; good bye, I shall expect you.' 

*Well, that was as much as to say come at 
all events.' 

*It was; I stammered out my determination 
80 to do, if possible; but I felt at the time, that 
my finances rendered it impossible — se there 
was an end of that affair. By my hopes of sal- 
vation, I*d not only go to Petersburgh, but round 
the whole world, and to the north pole afler- 
wvcls, if I had the means only to see her once 
more.' 

«Tou're in a bad way, O'Donahne; your heart 
is gone and your money too. Upon mv soul, I 
pity you; bnt it's always the case in this world. 
When I was a boy, the best and ripest fruit was 
always on the top of the wall and out of my reach. 
Shall I call to-morrow, and then, if you please, 
I'll introduce you to Mrs. M'Shane r 

*I will be happy to see vou and your good 
wife, M'Shane; health and happiness to you.— 
Stop, while I ring for my little factotum to let 
you out. 



*By-the-bye, a sharp boy that, O'DonaliiWf 
with an eye as bright as a fatawk. Where did yeo 
pick him up?' ^ 

*In St James's Park.' ^ 

^Well, that's an odd place to hire a servtnt 
in.' 

<Do you recollect Rushbrook in my Compaq 
ny?' 

*To be sure I do— your best soldier, and a fa- 
mous caterer ke was at all times.' 

'It is his son.* 

•And now I think of it, he's vecy like hun^ 
only somewhat better looking.' 

O' Donahue then acquainted M'Shane with 
the circumstances attending hia meeting with 
Joey, and they separated. 

The next day, about the same time, M'Shane 
came to, see his friend, and found O'Donahue 
dressed and ready to go out with him. 

'Now O'Donahue, you mustn't be in sueh 
a hurry to see Mrs. M'Shane, for I have some- 
thing to tell you, which will make her look 
more pretty in your ejem than she otherwise 
might have done upon first introduction. Take 
your chair again, and don't be putting on your 
{gloves vet, while you listen to a little conversa- 
tion took place between us last night, just before 
we dropped into the arms of Murfy. I'll paae 
over all the questions she asked about you, and 
all the compliments I paid you behind your back; 
because, if 1 didn't, it would make you blusli. 
Irishman, as you are, — ^that it was a great kind- 
ness on your part to lend me that monev, and 
1^ loved you for it; upon which I replied, I 
was sorry you was not asv in your mind, and so 
very unhappy: upon which she, in course, like 
every woman, asked me why; and then I told 
her merely that it was a love a&ir, and a lon|^ 
story, as if I wished to go to sleep. This made 
her more curious, so, to oblige her, I stayed 
awake, and told her just what you told me, and 
how the winter was coming on and you notable 
to' keep your appointment. And what d'ye think 
the good soul s«d ? * Now,' says she, 'M'Shane, 
if you love me, and have any gnititude to your 
friend for his former kindness, you will to-mor- 
row take him money enough, and more than 
enou^,to do as he wishes, and if he gains his 
wife ne can repay you; if not, the money is 
not an obieet.' 

* 'That^i very kind of you, dearest,* said I; 
'but then will you consent to another thing? for 
this may prove a difficult affair, and he may 
want me with him, and would you have any 
objection to that dearest^' for you see O'Dona^ 
hue, I took it into my head that I might be of 
the greatest use to you; and moreover, I should 
like the trip, just by way of a little change. 

' 'Couldn't he do without yeu?' repli^ she, 
gravely. 

' 'I'm afraid not; and although I thought I was 

in barracks for life, and never to leave yon 

again, yet still for his sake, poor fellow, who 

has been such a generous fellow to me — ' 

' 'An' how long would you be away?' said she. 

' 'Whv it might be two months at the most,' 

replied f ; 'but who can tell it to a day?' 

' 'Well,' said she, 'I don't like that part of the 
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f^oueem at all; but still if it ii neoeMary, as yoa 
say, things shouldn't be done by halves/ and 
then she siffaed, poor seul. 
« *Then I won't go/ says L 

* *Yes,' says, she, afler a pause; * I think it's 
your duty, and therefore you must' 

* *I'll do just what you wisb^ my soul,' replied 
I, *but let's talk more about it to-morrow.' 

* This morning she brought up the subject, 
and said that she had made up her mind, and 
that it should be as we had said last night; and 
she went ta the drawer and took out tli^ee hun- 
dred pounds in gold and notes, and said if it 
was not enough, we had only to write f«r more. 
Now ain't she a jewel, O'Donahuef and here's 
the money,' 

^M'Shane, she*s a jewel, not beeause she has 
giTen me the money, but because her heart's in 
uie right place, and always will be. But 1 re* 
ally do not like taking jrou away with me.' 

^Perhaps you don't tmnk I'd be of any use.' 

*Tes, I do not doubt that you will be, al- 
though at present I do not know how.' 

*fiut I do, for I've thought upon it, and I shall 
take it very unkind if you don't let me go with 
you. I want a little div anion; for yoo see, 
O Donahue, one must eettle down to domestic 
happiness by degrees.' 

*Be it so, then; all I fear is, 1 shall occasion 
pain to your excellent wife.' 

*She has plenty to do, and that driyes care 
away; besides, only consider the pleasure you'll 
occasion her when I come back.' 

*I forgot that. Now, if you please, I'll call 
and pay my respects, and also return my grate- 

*Then come along.' 

Captain O'Donahue found Mrs. M'Shane yery 
busily employed supplying her customers. She 
was, as M'Shane had said, a yery good-looking 
woman, although somewhat corpulent, and 
there was an amiability, frankness, and kind- 
ness of disposition so expressed in her counte- 
nance, that it was impossible not to feel inter- 
«8ted with her. They dined together. O'Don- 
ahue completely established himself in her good 
graces, and it was agreed that on that day week 
they should embark for Hamburgh, and proceed 
on to Petersburgk, Joey to go with them as 
their little yidet. 



CHAPTER XII. 

▲H XXCUnSIOIf, AS OF TORE, ACROSS THE WA- 
TERS FOR A WIFE. 

The first step taken by O' Donahue was to ob- 
tain a passport for himself and suite; and here 
there was a controversy, M'Shane having made 
up his mind that he would sink the officer, and 
travel as O'Donahue.'s servant, in which capa- 
eity he declared he would not only he more 
useful, but also swell his friend's dignity. Af- 
ter a long combat on the part of O'Donahue, 
this was consented to, and the passport was fill- 
ed up accirdingly. 

•But, by St. Patrick! I ought to get some 
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letters of introduction,* said O'Donahue; * and 
how is that to be managed — at all events, to the 
Enfflieh Ambassador^ Let me see — I'll go to 
the Horse-guards.' 

O'Donahue went accordingly, and, as was 
always the ease there, was admitted immediate- 
ly to an audience to the Commander of the 
Forces. O'Donahue put his case forward, stat- 
ins that he was about to proceed on a secret 
mission to Russia, and requested his Royal 
Highness to give him a few letters of introduc- 
tion. 

His Royal Highness very properly observed 
that if sent on a secret mission, he would, of 
course, obtain all the necessary introductions 
from the proper quarters, and then inquired of 
O'Donahue what his rank was, where he had 
served, &c.: to the latter question O'Donahue 
Lve a very satisfactory answer, and convinced 
le Duke that he was an officer of merit Then 
came the quesiion as to his secret mission, 
which his Royal Highness had never heard of. 
*May it please your Royal Highness, there's 
a little mistake about this secret mission, it's not 
on account of Government that Pm going, but 
on my own secret service;' and 0'l>oi^ue, 
finding himself &iriy in for it, confessed that he 
was aner a lady of high rank, and that if he 
did not obtain letters of introduction, he should 
not probably find the means of entering the so- 
ciety in which she was found, and that as an 
officer who had served faithftilly, he trusted 
that he should not be refused. 

His Royal Highness laughed at his disclosure, 
and, as there was no objection to giving O'Don- 
ahue a letter or two, with his usual good nature 
ordered them to be written, and having given 
them to him, wished him every sncsens. O'Don- 
ahue bowed to the ground, and quitted the Horse 
Gkiards, delighted with the success of his impu- 
dent attempt. 

Being thus provided, the party set off in a 
vessel bound to Hamburgh, where they arrived 
without any accident, although venr searsick; 
from Hamburgh they proceeded to Lubec, and 
re-embarked at Travemunde in a brig, which . 
was bound for Riga; the wind was fair, and 
their passage was short. On their afrival they 
put up at an Hotel, and finding themselves in a 
country where English was not understood, 
O'Donahue, proceeded to the honSe of the Eng- 
lish Consul, informing him that he was going 
on a secret mission to Petersburgh, and showing, 
as evidenees of his respectability and the truth 
of his assertions, the letters given him by his 
Royal Highness. These were quite sufficient 
for the Consul, who immediately offered his ser- 
vices. Not being able to procure a courier who 
could speak French or English at Riga, the 
Consul took a great deal of trouble to assist 
them in their long journey to Petersburgh. He 
made out a list of the posts, the number of 
versts and the money that was to be paid; he 
changed some of O' Donahue's gold into Rus- 
sian paper money, and gave all the necessary 
instructions. The great difficulty was to find 
any carriage to carry them to the capital, but at 
last they found an old cabriolet on four wheels 
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which might answef , and bidditts^ adieu to th# 
Conral, they obtained hones and set off. 

*NoW| M' Shane, you must take earcr 4>f the 
money, and pay the driverf' said O'Donahnef 
looking ont se feral pieces of thick paper, sr^me 
colored red, some bluei and others of a dirty 
whiter 

«Is this money?' said M'^haaei with astonisbt 
meat* 

«Tes, that's roubles/ 

'Roubles, are tfaer^ 1 wonder what they'd call 
them in Ireland; they \90\i like sotip tickets.' 

'Nerer mind. And now M 'Shane, there are 
two words whttfh the Consul has told me to 
make use of > one is Scaro^ and when you say 
that, it means *fo fast,' and yeti h^dup a small 
bit of money at the same time.' 

*9eor0.' that's a word I ska'n't for^t' 

*Bnt then there's another, which is Soorae,* 

*And what may be the English of that?' 

«Whfr that means *gp faster^' and with that 
you hold up a larger piece of money.* 

* Why. then it's no use remembering Secro at 

all, for icorae will do moeh better; so we need 

not burthen ourselres with the first at all. Bup' 

pose we try the effect of that last word upon our 

- bear-skin friend who is driying ?* 

M'fltiane held up a rouble, and called out tor 
the driyer— * SeoraeT The fbllow tufned k\» 
head, smiled, and lasbed his horses until they 
were at fiiU speed, and then looked back at them 
for approyal^ 

~ 'By the powers that's no fool of a werd ! it 
will take us all the way Uf St. Fetersburgh as 
fast as we wish.' 

*We do not sleep on tlie road, but trayel night 
and day,' said O'£>onahue, 'for thexto is no pmce 
worth sleeping at.' 

'And the 'ating, O'Donabue ?* 

'We must get Siat by signs, for we Iteye no 
other means. 

On that point they 4oon found they had no 
difBeulty, and thus they proceeded, without 
speaking a word of the language, day and night, 
until they arriyed at the eapitd. 
■ At the entrance their passports were demand- 
ed and the officer at the guard-house came out 
and told them that a Cossack would accompany 
them. A Cossack, with a spear as long ts a fir- 
tree, and a beard not quite so long, uien took 
them in charge, and trotted before the carriage, 
the driyer following him at a slow pace. 

'A'nt we prisoners?' inquired M'Shane. 

'I don^t know, but it looks yery like it,' rej^ied 
O'EKmahue. 

This, howeyer was not the case. The car- 
riage droye to a splendid street called the NefT- 
sky Perspectiye, and as soon as it stopped at the 
entrance of an hotel,- the Cossack, after speak- 
ing to Uie landlord who came out^ took his de-* 
puture. 

A journey of four hundred milei, day and 
night is no joke: our trayellers fell fast asleep 
in their spacious apartment, and it was jiot ti|l 
the next day that they found theraselyes clean 
and comfortable, Joey, being dressed in a rich 
liyery, as a sort of page, and M 'Shane doing 
duty as yalet when others wers present, and 



ifheh sitting aletie With O'OofliliM, iakifig tir 
fair share ofthe bottle. 

Two days afier their atrital, the landlord 
procured for O' Donahue a Courier, who coulil 
speak both English and Ffeneh as well as Rus^ 
aian, and almost eyery other language, it was 
fesolyed by 0'l>onah«e and M'Shane inr coun^ 
cil to dress him up in a splendid uniform-, and ar 
carriage hating beeK nired for the menth, 
O'Donahne felt that htf was in a positionr to pre^ 
seat his Credentials to' the Englisn Ambassador 
and the other parties fWr whom he hud reeeiy 
ed letters of introdne^n. 



' CHAHTBft iilL 

ts WnlCll THEIUE 18 90HI IHrOlClLatlOir ttJU" 
TiyX TO THB ClTt OV ST. riTJSKtnuRO. 

For 300 fbi^lM a month, O'Donahoe had pre 
cured a drosky, yery balidsomely fitted up; ther 
shafWhorse was a splendid trotter, and the other^ 
a beatHiftil-shaped animal, capered al^ut, ctffy- 
ing its neck until his nose almost toueiied hia 
knee, and pratioing, so su to be tiie admiratioii 
of the passer»Hby. His eoaehmaa, wheae namcF 
was AUienasis, had the hurgest beard iA St. Pe^ 
tersbuTj^ ; Jctey was the smallest tiger ; Dimitri 
one ef the tallest and handsomest yagars. AU 
together. Captain O'Donabue had laid o«( hia 
mon^y well ; and on a fine, sunny day, he set 
off to priesent his letters to Ibe English Amba»' 
sador and other parties. Althoogn the letter* 
were yery riiort, it was quite stifileient that they 
were written by se distinguished and so uuiyer<' 
saHy beloyed a person as his Reral Highness.-^ 
Hie Ambassador, Lord St. H., immediktely de^ 
sired O'Donabue to consider his houser open to 
him, requesting the pleastnre of his compCny Uf 
dinner on the foUowmg day, and offered to pre* 
sent him to the Emperor at the first leyee.-^ 
O Donahue took his leaye, delighted with hia 
success, and then droye to the hotel ofthe Prin« 
cess Woromsoff, Count Nesselrode, and Prince 
Oallitzin, where he found himself equally weH 
received.' After his yisits were all paid, O'Don^ 
ahue sported his handsome equipage on the En- 
ffKsh and Russian qfUiys, and up and down the 
Neffsky Perspectiye, for an hour or twa,and Hkem 
returned to the hotel. 

'I am yery sorry,' said O'Donabue, after he 
had narrated all that had taken place, 'that I 
permitted you to put yourself down on the pass- 

Eort in tlie foolish manner you haye. Tou would 
aye enjoyed yourself as much as I probably 
shall, and naye been in your proper position ia 
society.' 

'Then I'm net sorry at all, O'Donahae, and 
1*11 tell you why. I should haye enjoyed my- 
self, I do not doubt— but I should haye enJovM 
myself too much ; and, after dining with Am- 
bassadors, and Princes, and Counts, and all thai 
thing — should I eyer haye gpne back comfcrta- 
ble and contented to Mrs. M^hane and the coc^'a 
shop? No, I— I'm not exactly reconciled, as it 
is ', and if I were to be drinking champagne audi 
ateiag FreAOh kiekahaws with the Ru ' 
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KiH^ iot iiifM or fetit montlif, 4ineiilf j^thtpi 
with pHlioeMet, and whiflpering in tne eata of 
DtteheMei) wouldn't my note turn up with oon- 
tftmpt at the beefsteak-pie, and poor Mra . M'*> 
BbtJief wHh all her kind amiies) look twioe aa 
eorpnlent as OTer. No^ no, Tm beVbtt heifo, and 
I*m a wiae man, although I say it myaelf.' 

*Well, ^rhaps you are, M'Shane ; b^t itill 1 
do not like that I ihould be ipendittg your 
money in this way without yonr harii^r your 
■hitfe of it At leaat.' 

*My shtre of it— how, O'Donahiie, suppoee I 
had oome oyer here on my own acoouni) where 
should I hare been f I oould not hare muitered 
up the amiable impudence yoti did, to persuade 
the Coinniander-ui«ehief to fire me letters to the 
Ambassador ; nor could I hafe gtA Up such a 
turtk-out, nor have fitted the turn-out so Well as 
you do. I should haye been as stu|)id as an owl^ 
just doing what t hare done the whole of the 
blessed morning for Want of your oompany-— 
looking after one of the floating bridges across 
the rirer, and spitting into the stream just Is 
add my mite to the Baltic Sea.' 

*I m sorry you were not better amused.' 

*I was amused ) for I was tbinkinff of the 
good-humored foce of Mrs BTShane, whieh was 
mnah better than being in high company and 
forgetting her entirely. liCt me alone for amus* 
Ing myself after my own fashion, O'Donahue, 
•nd that's all I wish< I suppose you hare heard 
nothing in your travels about your Powlish 
Princess V 

* Of course n«t } it will require seme tact to 
bring in her name — I must do it as if by mere 
aecident' 

'Shan I ask the courier if she is Im acquaint' 
ance of his f' 

*An acquaintance, M'Bhane V 

*1 don t mean on yisiting terms ; but if he 
knows any thing about the family or where they 
lire V 

*^No, M'Shane, I think you had better not; we 
do not know much of him at present. I shall 
dine at the Ambassador's to-morrow, and there 
will be a large party.' 

During the day, inritations for etening pajv 
ties were brought in from the Prince GhJIitsin 
and the Princess WoroniofF. 

*The plot thickens fast, as the sapng is,' ob- 
serred M'Shane; <you*ll be certain to meet your 
fair lady at some of these places/ 

•ThatiswhatI trust tc do,' replied O'Dona- 
hue; *if not, as soon as I'm intimate, 1 shall 
make inquiries about her ; but we must first see 
how the land lies.' 

O'Donahue dined at the Ambassador's, and 
went to the other parties, but did not meet with 
the object of his search. Being a good musi- 
cian, he was much in request in so musical a 
society as that of St. Petersburgh. The Empe- 
ror was still at his country palace, and O'Dona- 
hue had been more than a fortnight at the capi- 
tal withant there beinff an opportunity for the 
Ambassador to present him at court. 

Dimitri, the person whom O'Donahue engaged 
as courier, was a very elever, intelligent fellow ; 
and as he finrnd that O'Donahue had all the libr 



ecUi^r of an Irisbnian, tad was in twtn leipeat 
ft most indulgent master, he soon had his inter- 
est M heart. Perhaps the most peculiar intima^ 
tj between O'Donahue and M'Shane, as a valet, 
assisted Dimitri in forming a good opinion of 
the former, as the hauteur and distance fftner- 
Idly prestrred by the Bullish towards their do^ 
mestics axe rerj displeasing to the oontinental 
serrants,, who, if permitted to be &miliai, wiU 
not only serve you more foithlWlly, but be satis- 
fied with more moderate wages. Dinuiri spoke 
English and French pretty well, German and 
Russian of course perfoctly. He was a Russian 
bv bifth, had been brought up at the Foundling 
Hospital, at Moscow, and therefore was not a 
self. He soon became intimate with M'Shane ; 
and as soon as the latter discovered that there 
was no intentien on the part of Dimitri to be 
dishonest, he was satisfied and treated hiss with 
cordiality. 

<Tell your master this,' said Dimitri, hiever to 
give his opinion on political matters before any 
one while in Petersburgh^ or he wUI be reported 
to the government, and will be looked upon 
with suspicion. All the servants and couriers 
here, indeed every third person you meet is an 
agent of police.' 

*Thenit'snotat all unlikely that you're one 
yourself^' replied M*Shane. 

*I am so,' refdied Dimitri, cooUy, •and all the 
better for your master* I shall be ordered to 
make my report in a fbw days, and I sh^ not 
fail to do so.' 

•And what will they ask you ?* inquired M'- 
Shane. 

* The;f will ask me first who and what your 
master is? Whether I have discovered from 
jrou, if he is of family and importance in his 
own country. Whether he has expressed any 
political opinions? and whether I have dis- 
covdred the real business which broaght him 
here.'' 

•And what will you reply to all this f ' asked 
M'Shane. 

•Whv, 1 hardly know. I wish I knew what 
he wished me to say, for he is a gentleman whom 
I am very fond of, and that's the truth; perhaps 
you can tell me<' 

•Why, yes, I know a good deal about him, 
that's certain. As for his family, there's not a 
better in Ireland or England, for he's royal if he 
had his right.' 

•What!' exclaimed Dimitri. 

• As sure as I'm sitting in this old arm chair, 
didn't he bring letters from the brother of the 
present King ? does that jto for nothing in this 
country of yours, or do ^u value men by the 
length of their beards ?' 

•Sfen are valued here not by their titles, but 
by tbeir rank as officers. A general is a greater 
man than a Prince,' replied Dimitri. 

•With all my heart, for then I'm somebody,' 
replied M'Shane. 

•You ?' replied the courier. 

•I mean my master, returned M'Shane, cor- 
recting himself, 'for he's an officer, and a good 
one too.' 

•Yes, that may be; but you said yourself,' re- 
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plied the courier, latighinf . *My good fViend, a 
▼alet to any one in Petenbnrf h is no better than 
one of the mnjiki who work in the streetf. — 
Well, L know that our master is all officer, ^id 
of high rank ; as for his political opinions I have 
never heard him express any, except his admira- 
tion t>f the city , and of coarse of the Emperor.' 

*Mo8t decidedly ; and of the Empress, also,' 
replied M'Shane. 

*That is not at all necessaryv' continued Dimi- 
tri, laughing. * In fact, he has no business to 
admire the Empress.* « 

«Bot he admires the goTemmentand the laws,' 
said M'Shane ; *and you may add, my good fel- 
low — the army and the nary — by the powers, 
he's all admiration^ all over !^-you may take my 
word for it.* 

^Well, I will do so ; but then there is one other 
question to reply to^ which is, why did he comie 
here ? what is his business ?' 

* To look about him, to be sure ; to spend his 
money, like a gentleman ; to give his fetters of 
introduction^ and tf> amuse himself^* replied M'- 
Shane. *But this is dry talking; so, Dimitri, or- 
der a bottle of Champagne, and then we'll wet 
our whistles before we go on.' 

^Champagne ! will your master stand that ?' 
inquired Dimitri. 

'Stand it, to be sure, and he'd be very angry 
if he thought I did not make myself comforta- 
ble. 'I>e11 them to put it down in the bill for 
me ; if they doubt the propriety, let them ask 
my master.' 

Dimitri went and ordered the Champagne. — 
As soon as they had a glass, Dimitri observed^ 
^ Your master is a fine liberal fellow^ and I would 
serve him to the last day of my life ; but you see 
that the reasons you give for you master being 
here are the same as are given by every body 
else, whether they come as spies or secret em- 
issaries, or to foment insurrection) that answer^ 
therefore, is considered as no answer at all by 
the police^ (although very oflen a true one,) 
and they will try to find out whether it is so olr 
not/ 

*What other cause can a sentleman like him 
have for coming here ? He is not going to dirty 
his hands with speculation, information, or any 
other botiieratioii,' replied M'Shane, tossing oft 
his fflass. 

* f don't say so ; but his having letters from 
the King's brother, will be considered suspi- 
cious.' 

'The devil it will ! new in our eountry that 
would only create a strong suspicion that he was 
a real gentleman — that's ul.' 

*Toa don't undersMUid this country,' replied 
Dimitri. 

*No, it beats my comprehension entirely, and 
that's a fact; so fill up your glass. I hope it's 
not treason ; but if it is, I can't help •aying it. 
My good friend, Dimitri ' 

' Stop,' said Dimitri, rising and shutting the 
door, *now what is it?' 

*Why just this ; I havn't seen one good-Iook- 
infir woman since I've been in Ibis good 'looking 
town of yours; new, that's the truth.' 

' There's more truth than treason in that,' re- 



plied the oonrier ; fetit itill Hafete afe ioina betn* 
tiful women among the higher classes.' 

<It's to be hoped so, for thisy have left none 
for the lower.' 

^We hate very beautifUl women in t*oland,' 
said, the Courier. 

* Why don't yon bring a few here, then V said 
M'Shane. 

'There are a ^at many Polish ladies in Pe- 
tersburgh at this moment.' 

'Then^go down and order another bottle, and 
we'll drink their heidths.' 

The Moond bottle was finished, and M'Shane, 
who had been drinking before, became less eaa- 
tious. 

'Ton said,^ observed he, 'that you have many 
Polish ladies in Petersburgh ; did you ever hear 
of a Princess Cxartowinsky; I think that's thm 
name?' 

'Csartorinski, you mean,' re|>lied Dimitri ; te 
be sure I do ; I served in the family seme yean 
a^j when the old Prince was alive. But where 
did you see her ?' 

•In England, to be surci' 

'Well, that's probable, for she has just retom- 
ed firom travelling with her uncle.' 

'Is she now in Petersbnrgh, my good fellow ?' 

' I believe she is — but why do you wish to 
know ?' 

'Merely asked— that's all.' 

' Macshanovich,' for touch ,was the fiimiliaf 
way in which Dimitri addressed his supposed 
brother servant ; * I suspect this Princess Csar- 
torinski is some way Connected with vour mas- 
ter's cominff here. Tell me the truth — is sueh 
the case ? I'm sure it is.' 

'Then you knew more than I do,' replied M'- 
Shane, correcting himself, ' for I'm not exactly 
in my master's secrets*— all that I do know is, 
that my master met her in England, and I tho't 
her very handsome.' 

'And so did he?' 

'That's as may be^ between ourselves; I've 
an idea he was a little smitten in that quarter; 
but that's only my own opinion, nothing more.* 

'Has he ever spoken about her since you were 
here ?' said Dimitri. 

'Just once, as I handed his waistcoat to him ; 
he said — *I wonder if all the ladies are as hand- 
some as that Polish Princess that we met in 
Cumberland ?' 

'If I thought he wished it, or eared for her, I 
would make inquiry, and seen find out all about 
her ; but otherwise, it's of no use taking the 
trouble,' replied the courier. 

'Well, then, will you five me your hand, and 
promise to serve faithfully, if I tell yon all I 
know about the matter ?' 

'By the bussed St. Nicholas, I do !' replied 
Dimitri; 'you may trust me.' 

'Well, then, it's my opinion that my master's 
over head and ears m Jove with her, and has 
come here for no other purpose.' 

'Well, I'm glad you told me that; it will satis- 
fy the police.'. 

'The police ; why murder and Irish ! you're 
not £oing to inform the police, you villain.' 

'Net with whom he is in leve, most certaini j. 
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but that he his oome here on that account; it 
will ■atisfj them^ for they hare no fear of a man 
that'f in loye, and he will not be watched. De- 
pend npon it, I cannot do a better thin^ to aerye 
oor master.* 

'Well, then, perhaps jon are rifht. I don't 
like this Champagne — get a bottle of finrg^nndy, 
Dimitri. Don t loek so hard— it's all right — 
The Captain dines ont every day, and has order- 
ed me to drink for the honor of tlie house.* 

*He is a capital master,' replied Dimitri, who 
had begun to feel Uie effects of the former bot- 
tles. 

As soon as the third bottle was tapped,M'Shane 
continued — 

*Now, Dimitri, I've given my opinion, and I 
can tell you, if my master has^ as 1 suspect, come 
here about this young lady, and succeeds in ob- 
taining her, it will be a blessed thing for you and 
I; for he's as generous as the day, and has plenty 
trf* money. Do you know who she is ?* 

* To be sure I do ; she is an only daughter of 
the late Prince Csartorinski, and now a sort of 
ward under the protection of the Emperor. She 
inherits all the estates, except one which was 
left to found an hospital at Warsaw, and is a 
rich heiress. It is supposed the Emperor will 
bestow her hand upon one of his generab. She 
is at the Palace, and a maid of honor to the Em- 
press.' 

«Whew !' whistled M'Shane, < won't there be 
a difficulty .'' 



*l should think so,' replied the eonrier^grayely , 
*He must run away with her,' said M'Shane^ 

after a pause. *How will he get to see her ?' 
*He will not see her, so as to speak with her 

in the palace, that is not the custom here, but he 

might meet her elsewhere.' 

* To be sure, at a party or a ball,* said M'- 
Shane. 

* Mo, that would not do, ladies and gentlemen 
keep very much apart here in general company. 
He might say a word or two when dancing, but 
that is all.' 

*But how is he to meet her in this cursed place 
of yours, if men and women keep at arm's 
length.'' 

<That must depend upon her. Tell me, does 
she love him ?* 

*WeIl, now, that's a home question f she nev- 
er told him she did, and she never told me, that's 
certain ; but still I've an idea that she does.' 

* Then all I can say, Macshanovieh, is, that 
^our master had better be very caieftil what he 
IS about Of course be knows not that you have 
told me any thinff ; but as soon as he thinks pro- 
per to trust me, I will then do my utmost in his 
service.' 

*Tou speak like a very rational, sensible, in- 
telligent courier,' replied M'Shane, *and so now 
let us finish the bottle. Here's good luck to 
Captain O'Donahue, alive or dead : and now — 
please the flies — I'll be asleep in less than ten 
minutes.' 



NAPOLEON'S GRAVE. 
[Ffom a Hampshire paper.] 



Disturb him not ! beshnnbeis well 

On his rock mid the westera deep. 
Where the broad blue waters round oim iweU, 

And the tempests e'er bim sweep. 
O leave him, where bis mountain bed 

Looks o'er the Atlantic wave, 
And the mariner hiefa in the far gray sky 

Points out Napoteon's grave. 

There, midst three mighty continents, 

That trembled at his word. 
Wrapt in his shroud of airy doud 

Sleeps Europe's warrior lord : 
And there on toe heights still seems to stand 

At eve his shadow v form : 
His gray capote on the mist to 6oat, 

And his voice in the midnight storm. 

Distorfohimnot! thoogfa Ueak and bare. 

That spot is all his own j 
And truer homage was paid bim there 

Than on his hard-won throne. 
Earth's trembling monarchs there at bay 

Tbe caced lion kept $ 
For they knew with dread that his iron tread 

Woke earthquakes where be stept. 

Disturb him not ! vain France, thy elisM 

No resting-plaee supplies, 
So meet, so glorious, so sublime, 

As that wMre thy hero lies. 
Mock not that grim and mouldering wreck ! 

Revere that oleachinsr brow } 
Tior call the dead from his grave to deck 

A poppet pageant now ! 



Born in a time when Mood and crisM 

Raged through thy realm at will, 
He waved his band o'er the troubled Land, 

And tbe storm at once was still. 
He reared from the dust ihv prostrate state; 

Thy war flag wide unfurled ; 
And bade thee thunder at every gate 

Of the capitals of the werid. 

And will ye from his rest dare call 

The thimderbolt of war. 
To grin and chatter around his pall, 

And scream yonr ** Vive la gloire t" 
Shall melo-dramic ob8e<]uies 

His honored dust deride T 
Forbid it human sympathies! 

Forbid it Gallic pnde ! ' 

What, will no withering thought oceiv, 

No thrill of cold mistrust. 
How empty all this pomp aad stir 

Above a little dust T 
And will it not your pamnt dim. 

Your arrogance rebuke, 
Te see what now remains of him. 

Who once the empires shook f 

Then let him rest m his stately sooch 

Beneath tbe open sky . 
Where the wild waves dash, and tbe ligfatningi flash, 

And the storms go wailmg by. 
Yes, let him rest ! such men as he 

Are of no time or place j 
Tbey live for ages yet to be; 

They die for all their race. 
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CHAPTER V. 



IH WHICH OXORGI IS IHT&ODUCXD TO TARIOUi 
FmiEITDf or A PBemLIAR chakaotxh. 

When Boll had tiifficMiitly recorefed tfm 
tbe fhock so iuddenl^ induced by hie olerk'a 
ffroM and fUrinf iadiicretion« be tepjured to 
Ui0 of&fse^ aeeompanied bv Geor|e, witb the 
view of haTing the enlprit before hini. 

An they entered, poor Jonee became in an in- 
•tant almoet a dead man ; the very sight of them 
threw him into a atate of penpiratioo the moat 
free and unpleaaant, while he trembled with f uf- 
ficient yiolence to render loeee and lively every 
joint of the atool upon which he eat. He e^- 
perieneed then the ttelinffe of a ccUprit indeed : 
nay, had he that moment heen about te be hang- 
ed, it if qneitionable whether he could have felt 
worae. Bull looked at him aeyerely — ferocioua- 
1t! He, howerer, eaid nothing, but passed 
throngh the office into his own private room, 
with the aspect of a man conscious of baring 
made up his mind to do something. 

But here he became nearly as tremulous as 
Jones ! He could net preTail upon his knees to 
be tranquil — they would knock together; and as 
his heart beat in spite of him audibly, he looked 
like a dead individual galranixed, seeing that 
while he was as pale as a ghost, his arms, legs 
— nay, every muscle, appeared to be influenced 
by one universal convulsion. 

*Be calm,' said George : *you will make your- 
self ill again. Come, come, sit down, and be 
cool.' 

*I am in such a passion, I am,' cried Bull. — 
*I don't know what to do with myself, my dear 
boy. The sight of that fellow has driven me 
mad, it has! Never, never will I trust him 
again.' 

•Well, well, tell him so calmly. Shall I call 
him in ? There— now be composed. Mr Jones,' 
he added, on opening the deor, *step this way.' 
Jonea turned upon his stool, and presented 
one of thojnost wretched countenances ever be- 
held. His aopearance alto^ther was particu- 
larly miserable : he looked in consequence ten 
years older at least ; but, albeit his heart sank 
within him, he maiu^g^ to crawl to the door. 

*Come in, sir!' cried Bull. *Now then, sir, 
don't you think you're a very piett^ fellow?' 

Jones did not say whether ne did wt not, but 
it was at that moment abuadantly manifest that 
if he did, he flattered himself most grossly. 

*What have yon to say, sir, to this — thie— 
treacherous conduct? Whatr-what have yea 
toaay?' 



Jones really had nothing to say, and said noth* 
ing. 

*Are you not ashamed, sir, to look me in the 
ikce?' 

This question was altogether supererogatory. 
Jones made no attempt at all to look him in the 
face; he atopd trembling with his hands thrust 
to the bottoni of his trousers-pockets, and look- 
ing as straight down his nose m ^ possiUy 
could look. The question, therefore, charged 
him by implication with an offence of which he 
wasby.n^ means guilty. 

*Tou have been in my employ,* continued 
Bull, who had it all his own way, *for the last 
nfteen years ; for fifteen years, sir, you have had 
ray confidence, you have ; and you know it; — 
but after this week your services will not be re- 
quired. A drunkard ! — a man that goes out and 
gets drunk ! a fellow that drinks tilThe's intozi- 
sated ! a fool that swills awav till he can't see ! 
a sot that loses all reason and sense ! Can there 
be a worse character ?— I could do you a mis- 
chief I could!' he added, clenching his fists 
fiercely, as if about to exhibit his pugilistic 
prowess. *I could break every bone iu your 
skin I could. What did you get for betraying 
us ? Who bought you up ?' 

Jones, who had been silent and passive before, 
now drew his hands out of his pockets, and 
apoke. 

*Do you think that I sold myself?' said he. 

*Silence !' said Bull, who perceived that he 
had been carried a little toe far. 

*But I will not be silent ! call me a fool, a sot, 
a drunkard, any thing you please but a villain, 
and I'll bear it, but I cannot bear that. No ! I 
am ne< a villain !' 

*No, no, no,' interrupted George ; *I ascribe 
the betrayal of confidence to folly alone. I will 
go no farther than that.' 

*Mr Julian, sir,' said Jones, *I deserve to be 
kicked from Temple-bar te Aldgate-pump ; I 
could hit my own head off, sir — cut my own 
throat — do any thing, — I am so mad with mg- 
self ; but I am but a fool, sir, nothing worse than 
that' 

*Yon are a scoundrel, sir!* cried Bull; *for 
what is it but scoundrel ism to rob men of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds ?' 

*Coine, come,' said George, soothingly. ^It 
is useless to employ harsh terms. I don't be- 
lieve that Jones would rob any man of a ahilliiig. 
He has been guilty of an act of folly, — I must 
say an act of monstrous follr ; but here let it 
rest : he will remember tfll uk» day of his death 
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thiHt 6(Hit Atm tenthoiiMiid poundt, and by th« 

toBstant recoUection of that, I imagme, he will 

be qoite sufficiently punished.' 
Jones shook his head mournfully, and thrust 

his hand^ again into his pockets. 
*It is a bad job^' continued George, *a very 

bad job; but it <?annot be helped ; we had better 

say no more aboijt it.' 
«But I'll not have him here,' cried Bull.—- 

'What confidence can I have in a fellow like 

that .' Leave the room, sir ! — I hate the very 

■ghtofyou,Ido!' 
Jones obeyed, and when he had done so, Bull 

became more oalm, and having explained to 

George again and again, that he should always 

be happy to place at his command whatever 
money he might require fot speculative pur- 
poses, thev parted. 

On the following dav Bull called upon Oeorge, 
accompanied by a Mr. Augustus Alexander 
Cavendish, an extremely plump and pompous 
Uttle person, who, having heard of George's 
|{ttioksilver project, had expressed himself &nz- 
ious to obtain an introduction. 

*Mr Cavendish,' said Bull, presenting him, 
*alHendof'mine.* 

*I am proud, sir, to know you, Mr. Julian/ 
said Cavendish, grasping George's hand and 
Shaking it warmly. «It is one of the greatest pleas- 
ures 1 ever experienced. It is worth, sir, any 
peeuniary money to be introduced t^a kindred 
spirit, a man of genius and comprehensive intel- 
feet. I have heard of you, sir, from our mutual 
friend Bull, and all I can say is that I am proud, 
sir, to know you.' 

George bowed, and felt flattered of course; 
bat he could not understand why this gentleman 
should on so short a notice be so desperately af- 
fectionate! He was not^ however, allowed to 
think much mbout it then, for Mr Cavendish im- 
mediately resumed: — 

*My friend Bull and I sir, have entered into 
many commercial transactions of a mercantile 
■atnre, and we have flattered ourselves— eh, 
haven't we, Bull? — that some of them were nUker 
ingenious; but I have no hesitation in saying, 
Mr. Julian, that you have beaten us all into fits. 
Don't tell me that a thing isn't good because it 
&ils through the foolish folly ofa fool. I'll not 
bear it ! The ingenious ingenuity of the thing 
is what I look at; that's the point, whether it be 
earried or not. Mr Julian ! you must do me 
the honor to dine with me; name your own day. 
I shall have two or three choice spirits to meet 

on. You and I must be better acquainted, Mr. 

nlian! Wo shall be able to do something 
mutually together which will be a highly advan- 
tageous benefit to both. We'll astonish the 
world, sir! We <»n do it, eh? Ton and I are 
the only men, sir! But when will you come? 
fifty to-morrow, and our eld friend here will 
eome with you.' 

* No, you must excuse m«,* said Bull, * I can't 
•tand it; I haven't got over that business yet, I 
haven't.' 

* Sir,' cried Mr Cavendish, Hfaat^ what's hit 
name?— JonM— that Jones bught to be smoth- 
ered. He'stentimei iroirie UiAh a f^lOBOtii 
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felon. Traneportation's too good for him. He 
isn't fit to live upon the fiice of the earth. How- 
ever, ymi'lL do me the honor, Mr Julian: will 
to-morrow be convenient'* 

•PerfocUy so.' 

'Then be it to-morrow at six. Allow me to 
present you with one of my cards. You had bet- 
ter loin us. Bull?' 

* No, no,^ dare not. I feel that I'm not get- 
ting younger, I do.' 

<Well, then, 1 suapose I mustn't press you; 
only I conceive an idea, that you'll do yourself 
more good by dining off a capital good dinner, 
than by physicking your inside with physic. — 
However, if you '11 not, it's decidedly decided. 
Mr Julian,' he added, again taking George by 
the hand, 'adieu. Allow me ooce more to ex- 
press the pleasure our friend's introdoetion has 
afforded. Are you going my way. Bull?' 

*No sir,' replied Boll, ^I am going the other 

«Whieh other?' 
'Eastward.' 

'Well, that's my way; eome along. Adieu, Mr. 
Julian! Ta, Ul* 

They then left toother, which George much 

Xetted, being anxieus to ascertain who and 
t his tautological friend wa«. He was not,, 
however, long in suspense, for'-BuU, having in- 
spired a notion which never strtek him before, 
that a very close intimacy between George and 
Cavendish would in all probability be some- 
what prejudicial to his own private interest, soon 
returned, with the ostensible view of putting 
George on his guardi 

'I'd advise vou to be cautious,' said he, 'of 
that Cavendish. He's a very specious fellow, 
he is. If you happen to have any transactions 
tegether, deal with him ekaoUy as you would 
with a rogue.' 

'Indeed! You introduced him to me as your 
friend!' ' 

'So I did. In a commercial point of view, 
every one is a friend whom a man can get any- 
thing out of. But, my boy, there are dangerous 
friends, there are, let me tell vou.' ' 

•But if he be dangerous, why did you intro- 
duce him?' 

•Oh, I don't mean to say there's anythingr 
wrong about him! I always speak as 1 find; and 
I must say, that' in all our dealings together I 
hmve found him upright and downstraight. But 
be has made a mint of money, he has, and rap. ■ 
idly, and nobody knows how; we only know it 
hasn't been made in a regular way.' 

'In the rtgrUar way! The instancea in 
which men have made rapid fortunes in the 
regular way are not,' I ap^hend^ very nu- 
merous.' 

'No, no; but what I look at, it this;— it was: 
bat the other day that he hadn't a pound in bin 
pocket, and now he drives his carriage and 
four.' « 

'Well, it was biH the other day that I hadn't a 
pound; and yet, had our speculation -succ'^ed- 
ed, ^hy — I nfight have driven a carriage and 
four.' 

«T««, H\ M»Vi WiVth^i thinf ! You Kav« 
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had a aaperibr ednoatioo, yoafaave; he a«Ter 
had any adneatioii -at alL; he ne¥«r went to 
Bcheol in his life; h« can't write his own nama, 
he can't, legibly.' 

*Well> 1 see nothing eltraordiaafy in that. 
In this county the mastiUiteiate mien mnka the 
hrgest fortamea.' 

«So they do— bo they do; but then I hear tha4 
he has very ^neer aaaoeiatecr. How^Her, I men- 
tion these things, you know, nierely in order to 
put Tou on your gmard.' 

'Very proper' s a id Geoige, who saw the mo- 
tive with gvsat £etinctness^— ^ry eorreet and 
Tery friendly.' 

•Why, I knew that fi»Uow--t little gro^ tirv 
whose onfyboe«iNrtion was thai of eanyiafr n 
pan <^ sheep's heada to the baher'i, when niii 
father kept a tripe diep in the Minories, and 
hia motheriiaed to eater for the cats; mtd yet 
now kxA at hia ! ha Utcs fike n prhusia: ixtd 
I'll venture to say, that the jewelry he ha» 
about him — his watoh, rings, eyeglais, hrooehes , 
and ohaine— <lidn*t cost less thaik five himdvtd 
pounds/ 

«Wen, I shouldn't be surprised: hut soma 
people you know, aire remariiably fortumate J 

•Fortunate, air! Fortune smilea so mysteri- 
ously upon them^ the ^oea : that nusaleli the 
world. But ran will see, and judge tor yoursell^ 
you win ; only be cautious/ 

George thanked him te his adT^ce^ and pro- 
mised to keep his eyes open; attd when Bullhad 
again, with great energr, denounieed the dkbol- 
iral trMushery of Jone^ Im left, ezmessly with a 
▼iew of telling that wzetchediadiTidHal what ha 
thought of hmi then. 

At the appointed hour the »ezt da^. Geeig« 

Srooeeded to kee^ las enyagwnent with Cayen- 
ish, and on arriving at hia manaion in Mayfiur| 
found that Bull had not ipven an ezag^ratod 
descriptkw of the style in which he liyed^— 
Oeoi'ge was announced three times before he 
was udiered into the presence ; but here.all for- 
mality eeased, for Cavendish flei^ to him ai hs 
entered, and grasped both hia hands With, an ex- 
pression of ecstasy, tad ahook them with exu- 
berant warmth : indeed, had he ftlt sur# of mak- 
ing twenty thousand pounds by him l^bat very 
day, he could not ha^s received hitt with great- 
er cordiality. 

Qeorge waa the first arrivul; but he had not 
been ttoee minmtes in the room belbh^ Mr Ho- 
ratio Osvrald 'Tynte was -announced ; aod whea 
Mr. Horatio Oswald IViite had been welcomed 
by Cavendish, he waa duly 4presentsd to George. 
Mr. "Tynte waa an exquisite of the most exalted 
caste. He waa frvhtfkUy overdlressed, aad 
waved his hand with an air; but as ha walked 
upon his toes and twisted his hips at every step, 
and spoke pssudo-aristocraiio drawl, it was clear 
to the quickperc^tien of George that Mr Hora- 
tio Oswald 'Tynte was not a gentleman'. 

The next arrivid was that of a smiling little 
fellow, who evidently belonged to that, peculiar 
class who, while they are wifling to do any thii^ 
for others, and able to do nothing fi>r themselves, 
are the most constant butte of those whom they 
most constantly serve. His name was Wee- 



sMse, but he wu ksownhy htsasaotiatos m iSm 
•immortal Peter.'Nature, it appoaxsy had design- 
ed him for a fag. He was nerer S6 happy is 
when running ab^t with the view of pnanbi- 
ing the intereste of others; be was thett aetivej 
aealousv indeftUgable; he would go to work with 
spirit and lesolatbui ; but in afl matters in which 
lus own interests were involved, be was the most 
nervoui, timid, irresduto dog alive. He aeemed 
to think that men wove formed to attendto each 
other's business, that no man ought to beejipeet- 
ed to look alter his own; at leasts he Mt, aad 
that strong, tihat aft he did all he could finr ev- 
ery friend^ eve:^ friend would consider himself 
boundto^aUhecoirid&rhimv His was^theitt- 
foie, essentially a life of disappotetaients, while 
his strict udhsnnee to this ipreat Msstaka kept 
him continually poor. 

IIm next man attn0uiiosd was deei4ed^ tmt 
of the ul^HestsMDa Nature eter intented. Her 
Wis a lau, stout, finely^rmed, musculte feBow^ 
poflnessing Avid^stly Hereuleaa li(i«]igth,but his 
countenance pressAlied % most extmordiaaiy 
specimen of ugliness^ and he was m ca nsc f ncn e a 
commonly calfed the B^uty. In fiiet, as ^ The 
Beauty ' lis was introduced to Geoi|fe( b«t the 
ifttroduetion had hardly tahen plstoe^ when Ckv- 
ettdish adked him what he would bet. 

•Nothing, mind yai! Safe to half « veeaod!' 
rej^iied the B«auty. 

•I can staad six to lour,' rejoined CaTeadish 

,It won't do, mind yar— a robbery.' 

• What is the ol^e^ of te bet?' inqniied 
duorge. 

•Why yon see,' replied the BcMty^ •yov see^ 
'U scfa him in a minuto---a2waj8 
itmento to the Mxte^nth frnetkni 
never before and never after 
the time nominated, mind yar. I'd baek hiflU 
any day agamst the sun. "Aiere's nothiaf Hkft 
him alive. What d'yer think he sticks up fer? 
Why, mind yar, that it's just as incorrect to be 
before as behind. And how d'yer tlunk hn 
proves it ? I'll tell yar. He aafs, becMise a 
watoh th^'s a minute too feat is as wron^ as a 
watflli that's a minute too alow. Wliat d'yer 
thiidcof that? Now just Iook4ityerwat«h. li 
itrightby St Paul's? 

•It was right by the Hone-Guards at twtalf«.' 

•Then that's of no use: Umustbe by St Paul's. 
NcfWi Peter, where's yours ?' 

•I left it at homo,' replied thft Immortal. 

• Tou left it at home! Why you knoir that's 
a romance of deep interest, mind yar ! Yon've 
l^nt it to a relation <^ youra to take ears of I— - 
Don't bluah, Petar!-^, dont Unsh !— nine's 
in the selfeame reepecteble custody ', and, mind 
yMT, I'll bet a million, the man isn't alive yiho 
can tell me within a month when it'll be out.— 
But I say, mind yar, who's got a wato^?' 

. •'All correctly right,' observed Cavendish, who 
held his in his hand. ^It wante a momest of a 
minute to the time.' 

• WeU, Petar,' said die Beauty, • whatOl you 
bet the first blow of the knocker is not giTen be- 
fore I count five.' 

• I'll bet you a shilling,' cried the ImBrariil, 
promptly, for he thought ita very safe bet. 
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*M^e it a i^MUid, iiiui4 yar ?' 

fNo, no, a shilling.' 

^ Welly put the money down. Kow thea: 
One—' 

'Well, ^ on !* eriedl the Immortal, who waii 
verv impatient^ 

'Don't hony a man, mmd yet t — ^Two-— * 

^Now then i Count away V 

<Be patient; Petar f nothing Uke'patientte.-^ 
^atienee it a Tirtue^ a great firtue, Pettf c— ^ 
l%xee— * 

«Oh, that's a ehaine !-4l'0 not ftat at all !— too 
Imd i*— oh ! — ' exelaimed the Immortal, at araro^ 
priate iaterrab, while George, Tjmte, and Cat- 
endish were roaring with langhter. 'Now, ie it 
ftir?— Oh! rU put it to any one.' 

«Foar!' eried the Beauty. 'Look out ftr the 
nex^ Petar» Miaid yar» only ene move V 

The Immortal now wearly peroetred Chat he 
was TietimiMd, and appealed eaergetieally to 
George as the Beauty prooeeded to the sofh^ 
upon which he sat with an a^veet of impertur- 
haUe graTi^, untfl he heard the well-knowu 
knoeh of his 'worry particular firtend,' when he 
exeliimed, « There you are, mind yar !Mi*-FiTe i^ 

The Immortal, it must be eonfbiwed, M not 
•ppreve of this at aU; but he had not sufficient 
tiflMto express his private feelings oo the sub- 
ject, belbffe Foster— « ehaggy-hrowed, heavy, 
cold-hearted looking ma», was ushered into the 
room. 

'Artihl again !* oried the Beaiuty, addressing 
this very earticular friend of his. <8o vou've 
been standing at the door with the knocker im. 
your hand again, counting the seconds, ehf — 
werry deep, mind yar !* 

Mr, Foster indulged in a very solemn chuckle) 
and made a ttiw passing observations to Geoi|(e, 
whom he regarded most intently. 

Dinner was now announced, and they proceed*- 
edto the <liningwroom, where George found 
every thing sumptuous and reekwehm ; but Uet- 
tiierhe, l^nte, Footer, nor Cavendish were 
able to eat with an^ dome of comfort; for the 
Beauty, whUe he himseil ate gravely and hear- 
tily, managed to keep them m one continual 
roar, by virtue of rallying the immortal Peter. 

On tte cleth being removed, however, this 
was discountenanced, and subjects of a more 
serious character were opened and discussed in 
a style which clearljr proved that all preeent had 
acquired much pranticial knowledge of the world. 
The MMMulative mania of the day was d course 
the chief topic of conversation; and €(eorge 
soon found, not only that his new fHends w«c 
perfectly conversant with 4ie wild schemes 
which oharacteriaed that period of recklessness 
•nd ruin, but that they were actually the pro- 
jecters of many of the worst, fSrom which tiiey 
were reaping a most abundant harvest. 

'The folly of the public,' observed George, 
on being appealed to, 'is amasing. On spf cu* 
lative matters men are absolutely mad. Thev 
tush headlong into the most palpable snares with 
their eyes open. But this state of things can- 
not last; it must speedily end in the ruin of 
thousands.' 

'And serve them quite right !' cried Caven- 
dish. 'If they will be such visionary fools, they 



at course deserve to suifor for their foUy . They 
have had plen^ of warnings, they are warned 
every day.* 

'And the mon they are waned, the more 
reckless they become. They will not receive 
warnings; they will act upon their own judg- 
ment, the sduadaess of which has never been 
tested by experience, whfle they utterly repudi- 
ate the experience of others.' 

'And verv proper, mind yar,' sugoested the 
Beauty. 'What would become of an our dodg- 
es if every body, miod yar, was down te the 
move ?^ 

'Dpdges 1— and down to the move ! This is 
strange,' thoof ht George, 'I must draw these 
people out I ft is clear,' said he, addressing 
the J^eanty, 'that if people in general knew as 
anwh as we know, there weiud not be much 
husiMses done under the rose.* 
'I believe yar, mind yar 1* 
'And— aw— I don't— aw-^eee,' interposed Mr. 
Tynte, 'wl^jr-^w—^heir ^yet should be opened 
— aw— positively^ 

'Of. course not,* rejoined the phttaiithropie 
Cavendish. 'Let thsin be doeed— ay, and let 
them be hepi cloeed, till we have made our 
game. Wheii money is to be made, Mr Julian, 
you and I and all other kindred i^rite ought te 
nu^eit; and that this is the lime for making 
money, yon know as well as any man in £n- 
glandl And what does it matter how, no long 
asitismadef That's my maxim. Wemustnt 
'in these times be over fiutidious. Money-mak- 
ing forms the chief business of a man*s life, and 
he who is above his businem never can sucoeedj 
As theee and other eaually striking observa- 
tions met with general approval, Gewge in- 
spired the belief Uat their notions of henur were 
of a rather peculiar castor He aUowed them, 
notwitfcstaiiiing, to go en uneheeked na y, he 
even eaconinged them to proceed; and, as they 
all folt convinced of his being 'a kindred spirit* 
in reality, they warmed upon the sulgect, and 
became so communicative at length, that hos be- 
lief was beyond doubt confirmed. Their inge- 
nuity in dishenerahle transaotions formed their 
hoas^ they related their prejecte with foelin^ 
of pride; they made no sort of secret of their' 
aehemes; to them they weve a prelifto eonioe of 
a m u s em e nt, for they conceived an niherince to 
honor to be the distuguishing chaacl^ristic of 
fools. 

The silence, however, of Fester, during the 
whole of this highhr inteUcctuai cenversatien. 
struck Gvorce as bemg extraordinary. He had 
■oaroely spoken a word, and as he sat sipping 
his wine and listening attentively to his friends, 
he made no eortef motion by which a stranger 
#o«Id underetawfl whether he approved i^ the 
sentimente utiered or not. The tmpression 
upon George's mind was, that he did not sub« 
scribe to thom sentimente; but this im pre ss i on 
was s p ee dily removed by the B ea u ty, who un- 
dertook- to explain, for uie ex cl us i ve edification 
of George, the crsak chwaoter of his particular 
friend Foster's last Modge.' 

'Ob, that was nothing,' said Foster; 4t's hard- 
ly worth teHmg.' 
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*0h^ iin't it, mind yar > Ton fband it worth 
doing. You re too modest by half for to live in 
this world. But, 1 say, what have yon done 
with your friend the &(cotchraan ?' 

<I can do nothing with him — the thing if so 
absard.' 

*I think as you think,' obserred Cavendish; 
«and yet I think that something might be done 
in it too. I should like Mr, Julian to see him 
now; he'd be the man. He's in the Fleet, still, 
I suppose V 

*Ay, and likely to remain there, I don't be* 
lieve that any thmg can be done.' 

*Wbat is the nature of the bosiness?' inqnited 
George. 

•Why the fhct of the matter, a» far as I under- 
stand it, is this ; the fellow's a Scotchman, who, 
when a youth, ran away from home, and went 
to join in the struggle for South American in- 
dependence, as a mere common soldier. He 
fougfat'WeH — that I belieye> he looks just the 
sort oi fellow to fight, and the consequence was, 
he got promoted, until at length he became a gen- 
eru offieer. Very well; now, while he was 
abroad, he got in with a swell who is the king 
of Poyais, or the Mosqnito-shore; they became 
rery intimate;^ indeed, so mueh so, that the chief 
did him the honor to create him cazique— which 
is a prince or something of that — and to giye 
him many bundled miles of land, and the long 
and short of it is, that he wonts, very naturally, 
to tnm this land to some account.' 

•'Peter,' cried the Beauty, *yon'd better buy it, 
mind yar/ 

*Well, it strikes me,' said George, nhat some- 
thing n^ht be done even with that. What sort 
of aoonntry is it/' 

KMi heawtlfiiUy beautiful, ke sKytf of course }' 
fepHed Cavendish; *but I bear that the country 
is so eqmally divided, that the one half of it is 
wood and the other half waste. But call up4Hk 
him. Ton maw do some business together^ Qo 
and see him; ne's altivays.at home; you want 
'Bo introduetion; yon can say you beard of him 
through us. What do you think ?* 

•Oh, lil call upon him t9<«iorrow, and hear 
what he has to say, I don't regard the matter 
as hopeless.' 

Bnt they evidently did; and beings therefbre^ 
by no means apprehensive of having relinquish- 
ed an opportonity which they ought to have 
embraced, they smiled at each other, and the 
subject was changed. 

As the evening advanced^ they thrcrw off all re^ 
straintf but Geotge^ who had taken care to keep 
himself oool, weighed the importance <^ every 
sentence delivered. He found it no longer 
necessary to read their thoughts, for they ex- 
pressed them with the most perfect freedom^ 
and thus enabled him to see their true chatac* 
ters clearlv; but, although to a thoughtless^ 
weak-minded man an association with such per- 
sons would have been dangerous in the extreme, 
to George, who was ever on his guard, and 
wh^m the ^hemeial splendor which crime will 
sometimes induce could not daxsle, it was 
haxroless; fbr he had resolutely made up his 
mind to inflict no intentional injury upon any 



oreahire Lrfeatkiiig, Ikut to adhere io faf ttf (^ 
principles of commercial honor as to enter into 
no speculation of which merchants in general . 
would be ashamed. He had, therefore, no fe«# 
of being corrupted) he felt^ in faot^ conMious 
that no temptation could shake the r^olution 
he last formed; and as the general conversation 
was not only insti'nctive but aqiusing, he enjoy- 
ed himi^lf highly. 

When it become rather late, and GoorgiA 
thought of taking leave. Cavendish called npo« 
the fieauty to exhibit his antiques. 

•He can do them,' aaid he, addressing George^ 
•to the most perfect perfection. There's no 
man on the stage can equal him at all.* 

• I flatter myself, mind yar^' said the Beauty^ 
•there isn't. Them fbllows don't look at the 
pints, and that makes 'em bad actors, mod.ywat. 
Look at Shakspearei he was a clever man, 
mind yar, that Shakspeare! — but if I'd been by 
the side of him while he was writing, I'd have 
put him up to pints that would have made hio 
plays better! Look at Hamletl 'lluit's n very 
good play is that Hamlet; but lotA. at the pints! 
I don't mean, mind yar, to say he ought to havo 
acted right and left upon the mere infbrntataon 
jie got drom the ghost; but when he proved out 
andout'that his uncle killed his &ther« instead 
of dilly-dallying as Sbakspeare has made hina 
dO| mind yar, he ot^ht without anv delay to- 
have gone in and given him one fojr his nob.' 

•Well, we don't want to hear about Hamlet," 
■aid Cavendish. •Come, let us have the a** 
tiques.' 

•Oh ! I'll do 'en, but that only shows yar ih& 
pints. Now, Petar ! now look alive, mind jrar { 
Clear the decks while I strip, and then get me 
a. carving-knife, mind yar, a basin, a shovel, 
and a large sareepan-lid^' 

Accorcnngiy, George, Tvnte^ and Cavendish 
cleared the table, while the Immortal was get- 
ting the things reouired; and when all had 
been prepared, te the entire satisfaction of the 
Beauty— ^who, having nothing on him then bat 
'his flannel-shirt, stockings, aiM trousers, looked 
abeauty indeed — mount^l the table, anu opened 
his shoulders to begin. 

•Now, the first I shall do,' said he, •is Ajax 
defying the Hghtning. Now, Ajax was a Grevli 
swell, mind yar. But there was a couple of 
Ajaxes, one of 'em slaughtered a whole flock oi 
sheep, which he took for a whole mob of mem, 
after drinking, of eoune, lots of wines and 
champaints. But this isn't him. This is the 
Ajax which went for a sailor, and wbieh, on 
being shipwrecked, swam to a rook, where the 
thuiMcr roared, and the li^fhtning flashed abovn 
his head, for which he didn't care n dump, an 
I'll show yar/ 

He then struck an admirable , attitude, can 
which developed his muscles to perfection ; a 
sculptor would have been in raptures ; &r he 
was one of the finest models ever beheld. 
George applauded him highly, and so did Cav- 
endish and Tynte, while the immortal Peter** 
ecstasy was perfectly unbounded. 

•Werry good, Petar ! werry encoura^ng,* 
cried the Beauty; *yon*re a capital audtenoe. 
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^\hiy$t\ Mdwtbbbknn. The next I ib«ll 
4»f h» a4d«d, haTin; fixed the basin apon his 
head, with the yiew of ooiiYeTiiig an idea of the 
jietMi&r, 4* Meremy. Mow, Mercuiy^ mind jar^ 
Waa an ont^and-ovt thief. He began weirj ear- 
Af^ We hear a great talk in the present day 
aboat jaTenile delinqoencj, but What do yom 
think OT him ? he stole a whole lot of eewt the 
▼ erv day he was born ! Leek at that* He 
eoiddn't hare began mnch earlier, mind yar ! — 
Bnt hd rayley was howdacious; indeed, so how- 
dacioBs they made him a ged. He is what they 
call, mind yar, the tutelary god of pickpockets 
aiid merchants. He presides over the artlkl 
classes of the community. 

*On the fifteenth of every blessed May it was 
regular for the Merchants of Kome to hold a 
festival in honor of him, mind yaf , when they 
sacrificed a whole lot of animal's tongues, to in- 
duce him to whitewash them, mind yar, from 
all the artful measures they had used and all 
the fiUsehoods they had uttered in the regular 
way or business. This shows yer how much he 
was respected for being an ingenious swell, and 
ingendity will be respected, not only among 
merol^ts and 'pick-pockets, mind yar, but 
wherever it is to be found. Now then,' he add- 
ed, « this is him! What d'yer think of that, 
Petarf' 

Again he was loudly applauded, and having 
remained in Mercury's most approved position 
fi>i?a suificient' length of time, he half extin- 
guished the hnmortal Peter with the basin, and 
said: 

*The fighting gladiator, mind yar, is the next. 
Now the gladiators of Itome were all werry brave 
fellows, but they never had a fkir stand-up fight 
They knoired little or nothing about reai 
sci^noe. They wouldn't fight with their naked 
fists, they would have something in them, wliicli, 
mind yar, «vas not at all the thi ng. It was all 
werry well , you know, when Spartacus led 'em 
on to knoclE down the soldiers, because they de- 
served it; but, had they lived in the present day, 
they wouldn't have been suffered to enter the 
ring. This is the way they used to spar; but 
come up here, Fetar! — let you into a secret!' 

The Immortal declined this polite invitation, 
and the Beauty proceeded — 

*Now,' said he, when he had done with the 
gladiator, 4 shall now show yar Hercules a strug- 
gling with the Nemadn lion. This Hercules was 
a rattler. 'There was no mistake about him^ — 
When an in&|kl in the ciluUe, he settled the busi- 
ness of a eouple of sarpents by taking and 
■qaeeging 'em to death. Ailer that he killed a 
lion, but it wasn't the other lion, at was another, 
and then what they call his twelve labors, com- 
menced. Well, the first of thesQ labors was the 
catching and kUling o^the out-and-out 'lion of 
Nenuea, and when he had caught him, this here 
is the position in which be tb«n stood.' . 

He then suddenly seized the immortal Peter 
by the throat, with the view of illustrating this 
position with the greatest possible effect, and it 
Cannot be denied that it was most effective. 

'Now the last I shall give jrar is Achilles,' he 
continued, having let tbe Immortal loose. — 



*Now Petar ! tht stroeptii fid and the earring' 
knife, mind yar !' 
But Peter, whahad bisen more than half stran- 

fled, deelined the honor of approaching the ta^ 
la again ; Cavendiskf hewever, handetd the ar* 
tides in question, and the Beauty returned. 

* Now, mind yar,* said he, * this Achilles wm§ 
a warrior, whieh his mother plunged into the 
Styx when a child, and made eveiy inch of him 
inwulnerahle, except the heel by which she held 
on. Now a» his mother didn't like Um to go 
to war, she disguised him as a female > but m 
he made himself ft m il i ar with the ladies about 
the court he was soon discovered, mind yar; and 
when she had got Vukan to make him a suit of 
armor, proof against all weapons in the world, 
he went to wtur, and did great execution. Well, 
after cutting away for alK>ttt ten years, he fell in 
love with a girl which Pacis thought he'd the 
best right to ; and therefore while Achilles wa» 
courting her in the temple, Paris stuck an arrow 
into his wulnerable heel, and thus settled hie 
business. But that's not the pint. The pint is 
when he's fighting, and then he stood in thi* 
waTy mind yar, and a Capital position it is.' * 

Having sufiSoiently illustrated the beauty of 
this position, he descended amidst loud ap' 
plause ; and while he was carefully putting on 
•his clothes behind the screen, the immortal 
Peter was engaged in reloading the table. 
George^ however, felt that it was then high 
time for them to separate; and as this feeling 
appeared to be generally prevalent, they almost 
simultaneously rose, and having expressed 
themselves delighted with the eveijiing's enter- 
tainment, had bumpers round and parted* 



PART 4t0 

CHAPTER VI. 

CtetLGt COMlfKIICKS A ^PKCULAtlOfT WITH tftS 
HIOH9K88 TBK CAZI^VK OF POVAIS.' 

There is probably nothing which tends to 
destroy the business of professional swindlers 
more than the practice of imprisoning persons 
for debt^ It is a wise law which says in effect, 
*Make many rogues that roguery may not be 
confined to a few :' it is wise, because by con- 
fining roguish practices to a few, you create a 
monopoly, and monopolies being pernicious, 
ought not to be upheld . Trade ought to be open, 
it ought to be free,competition ought clearly to be 
unlimited ; and to prove that our rulers have 
for ages understood and appreciated the impor- 
tance of this proposition, tbev have established 
and supported various beantiral prisons designed 
exclusively for debtors, in tbe perfect conviction 
that they are the only universities in England 
in which the education ef men possessed of rot- 
ten principles, can be rendered complete. • Nor 
is the benefit confined to men whose principles 
may be said to be too fer gone te be restored ;— 
the instruction imparted comprehends even the 
elemente of roguery ; tyros are tought with 
amaxing expedition ; nay, even those who have 
no wish to learn, get in a short time so ihorough- 
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Wgt<wid»dlnth»< t fci wa ,tfcrtitniiyt»ithy>* 
^t Bafetj be asserted, that out ef eTwy hdn* 
4red meAWko ■Mtrieskte, ainety-oiBe we fit 
fbr any thiii|rlieftv« tiny at^diseharged. Theii9 
delightftil iBBtitatieBa are Imioe tetiMD*fy 
TaJvable, as meaas wliere^ swuidltpf , as mtt 
abs(^««e pfo fe ss io n, may, hy dint of indpcinf ex* 
tensiTe eempetitioD) he nMoed; eeeini^ tkat^ 
were it Bot fbr eiiok aurtitifttieMa, an inf^niaM 
incUvMual nnglit thri^, while, as the ease stands, 
tlionsands are annually nand to oompete witk 
kim, and tiras to lake tlie bread ontof his oontli. 
It is irate tkat tke^^stem kas not been so saU- 
tary sinoe impnsonment for debt en mesne pie» 
eess kas been abelisked, still it is ▼err sahitary 
now. inasmnob as tke law fetms a eob-web rat 
catching little flies, wkile gveat ones koimoe 
tkrouflh ii with n bun. Tke poor wretek tkat 
pays 3ie ton pounds he boitowed of his friend 
wko is e^pially poor, is lemanded for sis or niaiB 
months on going np to the eonrt, for giving an 
nndne prefoience, and i« prison ke remains doN 
Sng tke whole of that period; lining prob^y on 
the ^ifaen allowance, while his fomily are starve 
inff ; but the iiiMBoas individunl wo holds it 
to be a fbHjy, ir not a crime, to pay any man, 
whether ftiend or foe, retains the principal con*' 
sel, and dashes ^ronch the oonrt with etiai, — 
And if cTen he shonld be remanded, what is it 
tokim? Does he lie in prison? Tke idea is 
absurd! He may hare committed a tboasand 
frauds, and may in consequence be temanded 
for two years. Why, he laoghs at the remand ! 
He has only oae judgment against him, and diat 
is a friendly judgment of conne. When, t h e re * 
fore, he returns to tke priscn for tke noAiinal 
purpose of undergoing his puni^men^ the de- 
tainer is withdrawn, and he in consequence 
walks out again, in defiancfS of the remand, a 
free man ! It will hence be seen that the system 
is salutarj indeed, for while it makes really 
honest men rogues, it teaches rogues how to es- 
cape. 

Now George, who had studied this subject 
lather deeply, and who would have had mnd 
punished by imprisonment, but not poverty, 
which he conceived wassuMciently punished by 
the eyils it engendered, did not, when he went 
to see tke Prince of Poyais, expect to find an 
immaculate man. He knew that he had been 
in the Fleetfor some months, while he also knew 
that a single week's residence tkere was enough 
to corrupt any man breathing, however spotless 
he mtflfht have been when he ehtored, unles^ 
indeed, he possessed sufficient stretigth of mind 
to spurn the specious sophistries with which in 
a pnson the imapnation teems. But who could 
tell that this Prince of Po^rais was not a strong- 
minded man ! Me had evidently been a man of 
eouraffc ! He had distinguished himself, more- 
over, m a profession in which honor is held to 
be dearer Uian lifo. It was probable, highly pro- 
bable, that he had escaped contamination, and 
Georse, who was not too prone to prejudice, al- 
lowed this probability to have its full weisrht 
when he called upon him m order to see what 
could be done. 

Having entered the Fleet, he ascended several 



ilghto of stone steps, and wlmli at Wn^ ||0 ksi 
•iHved at the particiriar door to wkick ha ksdl 
keen dirnoted, ne gave not alond but a most d#- 
liided knoisk. 

K>)me in,' eried a person ik a de^ eonttnand* 
ing tone ; and George on entering disoovete4 
tke Prinde of Poyais— a fine, tall, kandsame fol- 
low in a Highland dress— oareAilly cooking • 
couple of uMttton obops. 

{0M lUuttimtloB oil next pase.) 
* deneral BffcGre^or I believe I kave the hen- 
•r to address f said Ckorge, bowing. 

*Mc Gregor is my name.* 

*My name is Julian. I have called at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Cavendish) with the view of an- 
certaining if any thin? can be done with the 
land which I uoderstand yon have on the Mos- 
4|UYto shore. But i bes you'll not allow me to 
interrupt yoU)' added George, waving his hand 
towards the cbyopy, 'I am quite a domestic man 
myself.' * 

*Tou aP8 verjr polite,' said McCHegor, as he 
placed a chair with his right hand, while hold- 
ing one of the chops on a fork in bis left, *I can- 
not, of course, prevail upo^a you to join me f 

'Oh t I'll take a chop with you with pleksure 
— I should enjoy it !' 

McGregor, who was then extremely poor, 
held this to be about as bad as robbing a church. 
He, nevertheless, did — as well asjie could under 
the existing circumstances — screw up a smile. 
With the view of conveying some idea ot the ex- 
tent to which be folt himself honored ; and pr^ 
<«eeded to cook the v^fy chop which, being tfie 
finest, he folt thtit he should be, as a matter of 
common courtesy, compelled to surrender. 

* As you have not, I presume, your servant 
here, General,' baid (^eorge, *yon wijl probably 
allow me to oider the porter P' 

*Ob, by no means ; I beg you'H noi trouble 
yourself. Oh, dear me, no ;. l*m ashamed — * 

*Oh, allow me. THie chops will be done by 
the time I return, and then we can sit down 
comfi^Hably together.' 

McGregor offered no forther opposition. He 
did not, in fact, foel himself justified in doing so, 
considering that he had not a single shilling in 
his pocket. *It tHU not be so bad, afrer all, as I 
expected,' thought he, as George quitted the 
room. *1 don't see how he can order less than 
a pot, and that's fivepenoe, while the chop cost 
only threepence halfpenny. It's a very air set 
off, I mustn't gnunble ; 1 only wiah he'd at tibe 
same time order a loaf of bread.' 

While he was thus engaged with his own 

Srivato tho|^ghts, George, wno had heard of kis 
eing, in a pecuniary point of view, in a wretch- 
ed condition, ordered not only porter, but a bot- 
tle of sherry, trusting to his own tact to open H 
without wounding McGregor's feelings. Har- 
ing paid for these articles, he returned to the 
room, and found the General, who had just dene 
Gookinff, very anxious to make every thing oa 
the table appear to the best advantage. 

'These are the places,' said he, as George en^ 
tered, *to subdue a man's pride, Mr. Julian.' 

'A man can be more independent,' returned 
George, *in a place like this than he can be aei 
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i which at all eT«ite ii an adTintiy 
B«t aro vovL an artist, General?' he added, poin^ 
inf to the walls, which were ademed with a 
nnmher of highly ^oteMfuc sketohee. 

*No, the^ Were not done hy me^ h«t they ire 
▼ery amusing. They Were done hy an extrettie- 
l|r eleTer fellow who need to eccupy this r«tatn, 
a mandfgenina, sir, the first artist in histiniB of 
the day. But prisons appear to he the heme of 
fenins : it is strange, hot it is so ; mark my 
wofds/ 

At this moment the man brought the porter 



a^ the ^v&nei and whtoa MaGregerMk« thd hat* 
tlev h^ hrightenedfip,Wt Mi bound tb ask wiiA 
Qeorge hui been dei ng. 

*Mr Julian,' he added, on pereeivisff *Shetry' 
slamped upon the ootk, *1 must nei a&*w this E 
It is not right at all ; Tou sucaly have Bot paid 
for it?' 

*Why, General, as you se politely isrited me 
ts take a chop witii you^ hew oould I do Ins ? ' 

*Mr. Julian, it is really too bad. It is, indeed, 
moeh too bad. IfoweTer, I'll net be'offisnded ; 
but I'll have my vrreUge, mark my woidsw' 




They then commenoed, and the wine won the 
Cl«neral's heart. He lamented confidentially te 
himself that he was unable to send for mprtf 
cbops, but as it was, the repast went off well, 
mud they were not a very long time about it. 

*NoW|'. said George, when this preliminary 



had been settled, 'suppose we turn to business. 
This land, I believe, is on the Mosquito shore. 
Whatsortoflandisit?' 

'Excellent land, sir !— rich beyond conception. 
He who has it, sir, with capital to work it, will 
have one of the most vi^litable possessions in the 
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world. But it 10 not tlie land alone I look at, 
although thai, if employed for a^enltnral por- 
posea only, would yield a brilliant toHane— itia 
at the minea of wealth beneath air, for, mark my 
worda, there ie not aoch a place in the nniTerae 
lor minea aa Poyaia/ ^ 

*lt IB, I preanme, abaolutely yonr own f * 

*Oh ! that I can prove beyond doubt,' replied 
McGregor, drawiDg a document fiom hia writing 
desk. 'Here ia the grant.' 

George looked at Uiia document, which waa 
aiffned 'G^eorge Frederic Angnatua, King of (he 
Jhniaquito-Bhore,' in fiivor of 'JElia Highneaa Mc- 
Gregor, Cazique of Poyaia.' 

'Thia appeara to be j^rfectly correct,* aaid 
. George, having peruaed it with care. 'Well; 
what are your yiewa ?\ 

'Why, I am anxioua to raiae mone^ upon the 
property in aome way, depoaiting thia aa aecu- 
rity; or I ahould not be indiapoaed eyen to aell 
it out and out.' 

'It^will be difficult, I apprehend, to find a pur- 
chaser,' said Gkorge; 'ana I fear that upon auch 
aecurity alone you will neyer be able to raiae a 
ah;Uing* But what aort of people are the inhab- 
itanta^-rciyilized or aayage f\ 
" 'Why, they haye not had the advantage of 
European institutions, of course,^ but they are a 
fine, energetic, intelligent people, equal to any* 
thing; bold, courageous, rail of activity and 
•pitit.' 

'And the country itaelf ; ia the climate aalu- 
bripus ?' 

*The finest climate in the world! — ^it never 
rains, the dews of night alone '.supply sufficient 
moisture; you m^ five there for years without 
seeing a cloud, it ia a lovely country — I have 
travelled much in my time, ' as ^ou must be 
aware, but I never in my life was m a country 
more beautiful than that.' 

'It would be then an excellent place for Brit- 
iah emigrants V 

'Admirable ! mark my worda, air, that is the 
very country to which they ought to go, — the 
^ very country.' 

'Well !' said George, who conceived the idea 
of raiaing'the benighted Indiana in the aocial 
scale, b^ imparting to them the blesainga of 
civilization; 'in that caae it strikes me that aome- 
thing may be done, [a thia king an intellectual 
man?' 

'Highly intellectual.' 

'A man of comprehensive views?' 

•He haa a mind, air, capable of grasping the 
afi!kira of an entire world. ^ 

'And yon acouired, I preanme, conaiderable 
influence over him while you were there ?' 

'So much that I bonld induce him to do any 
thing 1 pleased; in fiict he hM, although I say 
it, the' moat perftetconfidence in my judgment.' 

'All which ir decidedly in our &yor. Now, 
General, do you think that by explaining to 
him the mode by which civilised atates amaas 
wealth, by pointing out to him the advantages 
which spring from the introduction of artificial 
wants, and by proving to him how easily they 
may be taxed when they become real, you could 
prevail upon bim to join you in an honorable 



aeheme, whereby his myennes miglit.be gaoitf/ 
increased, and the condition of his people mate^ 
rially unproved?' 

•I have not the alightest donbt of H.' 

'If he ean be induced to do that, I see my wi^ 
in thia matter pratty clearly.' 

•Oh ! I'd atake my exiaJenoe that he would 
not for a moment heaitate. But how do yon 
propose to proceed ?' 

'Firat, to obtain hia full and formal anthoritx 
for r&iaing a loan, and when that haa been ob- 
tained, ru undertake to raiae it' 

'Bxactly !' cried McGregor, whose counte- 
nance in an instant bfiglftened up into an' ex- 
pression, of rapture. ^Exactly ;— I«see !<^— oh, I'll 
write to him at once ! 

'But it cannot be done by writing. 

•Not to be done by writing, eh' Hew then 
is it to be done ?' 

'He muat be ^een and consulted ! — an afiair 
of thia kind is not to be accompliahed by a let^ 
ter ! The better plan will be for jou to go pver 
to him^ and brin^ back with you hi* authority, 
and all the security he can offer.' 

•(Joover?-^Goovec to Pc^ais/' cried Me 
Gregor, whose countenance fell; 'can it net 'be 
done without that ^' 

'No other course can be efi^ti|al. 

•But hew can I go over, my good friend ? In 
the firat place, you must have .forgotton where 
we are.* 

•No, I have not But I preanme that yen are 
not here for a very heavy aum ?' 

^No;,it isn't yerj heavy; and yet it is under 
the circumstances too — it is nearly sixty pounds * 

^Sixty pounds. Well, that must be mana^d. 
Do you see any other objection ?' 

'Mr Julian, you deal so ingenuously with me, 
that you compel nie to be equally candid with 
you. The fact is, sir, I cannot go oyer ; I 
haven't a shilling. The dress I now wear is 
the only one I haye in my possession, and that 
claymore which you see standing yonder, and 
which has 'saved jny life fifty times, must follow 
the rest of my property in the morning. I am 
not, therefore, in a position to go. The trip 
alone would cost nearly a hundred pounds. 

'Well, believing yon to be a strictly honora- 
ble man — believing that throughout this busi- 
ness you intend to deal aa justly with me na I 
mean to deal with you, I'll venture to say that 
even ikaXmxf be managed. At all eventa, jeu 
may calculate on being out of this place in the 
course of to-morrow. Let me have the addrcas 
of your detainfadff creditor, and I'll do the beat 
I can with him; Imt, McGregor, aa I am not a 
rich man, arl am struggling through life like 



yourself yoif must pledge me your honor tbat, 
whether &ilure or success be the result of our 
project, you will be firm in the .adherence to 
that just donrse which can alone permanently 
bind man to man. 

'My dear fViend,' aaid McGregor, who was 
nearly overcome by the incenuous earnestness 
of George, 'what can I say--D/what can I swear? 
Propose your own oath, and I'H most freely 
take it' 

•McGregor,' aaid George, 'he who does not 
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IM ]i»fioieMl;f %oiMid hf kb own word of 1mni«» 
IHT Glut be seovored by n* tMth. 1 belie^ib f on^ 
«■ I said before, to be a itrictlj luntofable maiif 
bot I am tmxiem to impress apos jour mind 
tfaatifyov deeeire rae,«ittiated mm 1 mm^ ytm 
may iiiTolve me ia min. PM^ me yont horn* 
^i my friend, and I shall besaUaied tbatt whvU 
evtfr may oeear, that;pled|[^ will not be broken/ 

.'Then I give yon tiMt pledge, Mr. Jnlian, witk 
perfect sincerity ; 1 am it nnreserredly, sir, 
with all my heart ! -By my saored honor, Mr. 
Jnlian, I swear that you shall nefer, on any 
point, howcTer minnte er apparently «niBipe»> 
tant, be deceiTod m this or any other matter by 
me.' 

*' I am satisfied,' said Gef^rge, * ^oite 'eatisied» 
I fins^ belieTe that I sludl not bedeeeiTed,and 
I ehall therefore do all in my powertoserre you* 
I might hare felt myself seenre in ihe fkll con« 
Tiction of yenr bemg bound by interest to deid 
inatly with om, seetag that this is bo pitiAil: pro^ 
^tet, h^toae.whioh, if saeoepsAil, will be the 
means of plaeiag as both in a peskieB of inde* 
ptadenee; but as men will sometnnes tahe 
strangely erreneons Tiews ef their own interest, 
I have learned to regard that as no security at 
all. But we have said quite enough on this 
sabjeet^^ou anderstaad m^ object in pressing 
it so far. I am perfectly satwfied with the pledge 
yon favragiTen, and to-mormw I think yon may 
feirly oaienlate upon bein|| a fuse man. I will 
first call apon an influential firiend of mine in 
tim city, yrhOi 1 have no doubt, will join usjn 
this speculation, and then I will go direct to this 
perse»*-thi« creditor of youre, and aome to soma 
arrangement with him. In Ihe mean time,' he 
added, taking a fire pound note out of his pock* 
et'book, *I want you to make use of that. Mayl 
nay !-*-! merely lend it — and that fer my awa 
wake as well as yours. Toa'll certainly .catoh 
cold if yoa come out in that kilt, and a cold 
aught be the means ef delaying our proceed* 
ings>' 

<Mr. Julian,' said McOre^r, taking the hand 
of George and looking at him eaniesUy, U don't 
know how to thank you.' 

* Well then, don't attoaipt to do it at all. ,1 
•hall be quite as well satisfied.' 

*But I do thank your-ay, from my heart, and 
my actions shall p9t>ye to yoa how higtly I ap* 
praciati your kindness.' 

* ,WeU^ well, let ua say na ■u>r» about it; let 
ns direct all our thoughts to the object proposed. 
Foe the present I leave youc I may look in again 
in the oourse of the efening, to let you know 
how I get on.* 

Mawegor again and again expressed his 
thanks as he accompanied George to the ffate, 
where he described the anxiety ae shoula Ibel 
dlaring his absence. 

«Pray let me see jev this areniog !' said he.-* 
4 shall be«n the rack nhtil £ sea yoa again.' 

t« I will at all eieots write,' retmned GeeBge, 
« if I find it impossible to come; bat depend upaa 
it. General, if 1 aan, i will be here.' 

*Thkak you ! God bttss you, my good friend, 
ndiea.' 

Qnotgi than took his leava, and with the feel* 



ings of mie inapisdd ^th the e0nsei#iMiens of 
baring done his duly as a man, W!h«le laying A0 
fenndation of aniionorahleftvtune, hm preoeed^ 
at once to the Exchange, wihere be found BttU 
atandingby his fevek'ite pillar, in the aot of tak- 
ing snun with great violence 

^Mydearbogr/ said he^ with aiocmwfulex- 
preseion, as George f^proaohed him, 'I'm going 
to the dogs, I am; no business doinff, m^os 
down« dreadftilly down they are, nothing ean 
save me.' 

Geonge smiled, and that smile lighted up 
Bull's eoantenance in an instant, 

*Have ^on any thing fresh ?' be inquired. 

^Why I do think«f raising a loan !' 

«Ab Wyaa l-,rweU itr^nrell !-^What ia it?' 

'Have you any i^pointment here ?' 

«No, mf, dear beyf and if I had-.-4nt 1 havn't: 
eome, where- shall wa go ?' 

To year oAee, if you tike.' 

'Very well, let's be off,* said Bally iqfatiently 
thtuMing hiaarm in Gk>arge's,.and drau^iag him 
ateiMf. 'Is it a good ^ tl&g, my boy r Is ^t a 
good thing ?' 

^If^aAao.' 

(Then l!m sura, ef it, I .^m. 1 1 can't jness 
what it is, but I fi^l that it's gaod^ I do. What's 
the loan for, and 9boxii what amonnt^' 

'Oh, perhaps half a million or more t wa sl^UI 
see.' 

Iliey now reached the ofi&oe,and h«,ving Ms^ 
ed into Bull's private room, Gidorge related the 
substance of what had transpired between him 
and- McGiagor. 

With this raUition BnU was delighted. ' Oh 3' 
he exalaimed, *we<ll get np the loan, my da^r 
boy, and then I'll introduce it to the house.' 

^he Stock Exchange you mean?' 

«Of course.' 

^That will be of great importance.' 

'It will take, it will. Nothing could be better • 
It'll do, my dear boy : it's a hit ! this McGregor 
must be pff as soon as possible, he must. Let 
me see : sixty pounds to get him out, and a hun- 
dred to send him over, and then he wanto a few 
pounds himself, say the whole will amount to 
two hundred : two hundred-*-can he give nojm- 
eurity? How do we know he'll come back 
again ? Deep dogs these Scotehmen, very slip- 
pery they are. We ought to have seme security 
— -wmat do yon think V 

' Decidedly, if he has any to oflEer : but if he 
has not.'' 

4t's a larga sum t>f money, is two hundred 
pounds; andhe^e « atranger to us, he is.' 

^ True 9 but I nevertheless feel disposed to 
trust him. Besides, in the event of success, it 
wiU be an excellent thing for him as well as for 

*We have him there ; yes^ I tiiink we have 
him thMpe; still there s nothing like tan- 
gible secnnty. He may die en his passage^ he 
mayv there's no tolling. 

*Then we had better, perhaps, insure his lite 
before he atarte,' said GcK>rge, smirtng. 

'You see M<u7Z cost tye or six pounds !' 

*/ think we may risk rt! At all evente, we 
must in this ease either do that or nothing.' 
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•Well, my dtwr boy, TU be guided by ycm; 
bnt don't yon think now that thif Mr Wliat's- 
his-name, his creditor, ought to be quite content 
with ten shillinge in the pound.' 

'Perhape yon will be able to indnee him to 
think lo. 

* Ton see it's a bad debt, s very bad debt> he 
ought to think himeelf Ineky to get that, he 
ouffht. 

*We]I, try him; you will be able to manage it 
better than I ahall/ 

*€Hi! you are too liberal by half! You'll ex- 
CUM my telling you, I mean no oflbnoe; but 
you are. He ought to take ten ahillinga in the 
pound. It's a capital diTidend. 1 ahall tell 
him if he don't, he'll get nothing, ehP.that'a the 
wayto put it.' 

•Well, uae your own dieeretion, proceed as 
you please; I shall pay him half the sum, what- 
ever it may be; bnt allow me to suggest that 
we ought to see him at once. 

•Tea, exactly, no time must be lost. Let me 
see, you haven't dined, nor have L Let's ffo 
to a tavern in the neighborhood, and send tor 



him, eh^ What do you think? A few fflassea 
of wine, you know, will soften him, ehJ But 
then he lives at the west end, and the west-end 



taverns are high in their charges, they ar6, very 
high— exhorbitant.' 

*Butif we spend thirty shillings and gainthir* 
ty pounds, it will pay us pretty well I think?' 

*Tes; well then, let us be off.' 

They accordingly started, and during their 
westward pro^pvss. Bull stopped short at least 
fifty times, with tlw view of putting certain 
questions, and suggesting certain points, having 
reference to the project, with greater effect. — 
They did, notwithstanding, eventually reach 
the west end, and having entered a tavern, they 
had a haoty dinner, and then sent fer Mr. Tre- 
goose. 

Bull, at this time felt sure of inducing that 
gentleman to accept the composition proposed; 
fer while he had the highest confidence in the 
power of his own suasive eloquence, he conceiv- 
ed, that as TregoQse was a tailor, and as Mc- 
Gregor couldn^t pay, a fkir reference to those 
important facts, well worked up, would be suf- 
ficient. When, however, Mr. Tregoose made 
his appearance. Bull saw that he hul met with 
his match ; for while Mr. Tregoose bore a very 
striking physical resemblanoe to himself, his 
thin, hard, compressed lips, and quick scruti- 
nizing glances, convinced him that he was a 
man who> if he saw the -slightest prospect of 
getting the whole, would, as a point of princi- 
ple, lose the whole rather than consent to take 
a part^ Bull was, however, by no means dis- 
mayed, although the eyes of Tregoose toere buri- 
ed beneath his eyebrows; he explained to him 
that McGregor would inevitably have to go 
through Uie Court, unless a composition were 
accepted, when he and Tregoose went earn- 
estly to work, and of all the ingenious and ex- 
traordinary felsehoods ever uttered by men in 
support of their views, those put forth by this 
well-matched pair, were of a character by Ikr 
the most ingenious and extraordinary, while the 



number of them, brflnehii^ mit o they £d 
fh>m two separate roots, might have defi^ all 
human calculation 

Having been at it most zealously, for nearly 
three hours (for as Tregoose saw, or thought he 
saw, a chance of |;etting the whole, he was in* 
exorable), Bull, viewing it as a point of honor, 
and feeling bound to beat him, ordered coffee, 
when George, who could not see the meet dis- 
tantprospect of either giving in, wrote a note to 
McGregor, and desired the porter to take it im« 
mediately to the Fleet; and it was fortunate for 
McGregor that he did so, for had he gone down 
himself he would have feund that gentleman 
lying upon the floor in a state ot speechless in* 
toxication! 

Had this been known, the negotiation would 
soon have been brought to a close, but as it was 
not, Bull and Tregoose kept at it with unabated 
spirit until half-past ten, when as Tregoose had 
refused fourteen shillings in the ponnd, sixteen, 
seventeen, and eighteen, he declared at length, 
that he would not take nineteen killings eleven- 
pence three-fkrthings, when Bull drew a cheek 
for the whole amount, and complimented him 
highly on his being the closest-fisted fellow he 
ever met with in his life. 

Having arrived at this glorious oonsumma' 
tion— for glorious it was held to be by Mr. 
Tregoose, that gentleman insisted upon pay- 
ing the bill, and as Bull's opposition to this was 
not rem ar kable fer its strength, it was acccod- 
in^^y settled by Mr. Tregoose, and they parted 
with the perfect understanding that McUregor 
should be discharged by twelve o'ctok the next 
day. 

On leaving the tavern, George accompanied 
his friend Bull to Bishop8gate.8treet,and having 
seen him safely seated' in a Stoke Newington 
stage, proceeded home, where he found J^ine, 
for whom he had sent as a companion to Julia. 

As he entered, the devoted Julia flew to him 
as usual, and embraced him with the warmest, 
the fondest affection, while Jane stood as if she 
had been struck with paralysis. She could 
scarcely believe her own eyes ! — it was some 
time before she wotdd believe them! Could he 
in reality be the gentleman who came to pay 
his addresses to Miss Julia \ She never did see 
such a change in so short a space ot time! 

*Why, dear me!' she exclaimed, when George 
had happily sucoeeded^in establishing hia iden- 
tity. *How handsome' you have grown, to be 
sure! Why you used to wear a black sUk 
handkerchief; but, oh dear! that white one is so 
much more becoming. Well, I shouldn^t have 
known you. Why you have grown so delight- 
fully Ull ! and your whisker !— Well!— I nev^!' 

George was highly amused by the eostmcj 
into which he had thrown Jane, and so was Ju* 
lia; they both enjoyed it amazingly, and let her 
run on unchecked till they retire^ and she did 
run on with surpassing velocity, lor the great, 
the delightful alteration in his appearance wao 
a thing which she could not forget. 

In the momiiijg George rose at his usual eariy 
hour, and went immediately after breakfast di- 
rect to the Fleet, where he fhnnd McGregor 
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Wokiaif Tery haggard and pale, a fkot which he 
himself ascribed to the anxiety be bad endured; 
and as Qeorge thought thia extremely natural 
under the circumstanceB, he sought to raise his 
•pirits by informing him at once that all had 
been settled with Mr. Tregoose. 

'Bntcome!' cried George, «where are yooi 
clothes? We must prepare ! ' 

4 sent a man lor them last night,* said Mc- 
Gregor, 'and as he has ntot yet returned with 
either the money or clothes, I begin to feel very 
much alarmed! I am almost airaid he ncTcr will/ 

•Why, that is Tery TiUainpus. However, give 
me the duplicates: I'll go for them myself.' 

•Unfortunately he has got them !— I sent tl 
with the note.' 



of the money he had given him at cribbage, and 
spent the remainder in drink, accordingly start- 
ed, and soon returned with a tailor, wlio hap- 
pened to have a ready-made suit which proved 
to be a most admirpible fit. For this suit, of 
coarse, George paid at once, and as the discharge 
came down punctually at twelve, a coach was 
sent for, when he and McGregor, with his 
trunks, left the prison without further delay. 

As George was anxious to introduce him as 
soon as possible to Bull, they left the trunks at 
the Belle Sauvage, and proceeded te the office 
direct. Here the af&irwas again canvassed, and 
they became more sanguine than ever of success, 
sent them Bi^U was perfectly delighted with the appear- 



•Tut; tut! Are there urn means of finding this 
•coundrel.'' 

4 am afhud not.' 

•Well, you must have clothes; that is ^uite 
clear. Just pack up your things, and I'U run 
for a tailor.' 

George being of course unoonscions of the 
foet that McGregor had lost the greater part 



anee of McGregor, who received- lys instruc- 
tions, having retorence to th^- authority of the 
king, the resources of the country, the revenues 
to l^ derived firom the application of the lean, 
and so on, the whole of which McGregor very 
dearly understood, and in two days from that 
time ho started with a hundred and thirty pounds 
in his poss e s s ion. 

.^ (To be eoBtlaaed.] 



THE PHILANTHROPISTS, 
[From Blackwood'f Magasiae for Febniary.J 



Gome all ye philaBthropial8,AeBder of souls, 
Wbo feel for the paogf of the North and Sooth poles, 
Wbo groan for the perils, by land and by water, 
Of the wearer3 of black skins beaeaih tbe Equator, 
Tboagfa the sons of your counUy may ^iue at your feet, 
Though the daoghteis may make their last bed in the 
street; 

But; Honbug foiever! and humbug for aU ! 

So, coate to oar field-day ia Poffington HaU. 

There you'll see on the platform the Saints of all Saints, 
AU double refined from all corporal tabts, 
With faces impressed with ail manner of woes, 
Tbeir breath all expended ia *' Ahs" and in '' Ohs.'' 
Yet a look, bow and then, not for short of a leer, 
Shows that man, aAer all, is but man even there ; 

And that, now and then, sinners may come at the 
call 

Which summons the saintly at Puffington HaU. 

Udow sit the Ruths and die Rachels, so prim. 
From their nose to their toes in the true anffel trim. 
In leaching and preaching, the ** Friends^ lead tbe van, 
When the color is black, and pie black is a man. 
Beside them tbe " brethren" sit, fish-faced and squab. 
Each perched, like a toad by the side of Qneeo Mab } 
Each ihiakinff himself a St. Peter or Paul, 
And the woild nothing more than a Puffiagton HaU. 

Beyond them are muster'd the new ** Convertites," 
Whose eyes are but learning to turn up their whites j 
Wbo, finding things hopeless in Cheltenham and Bath, 
Have turoM to the sweet supernatural path, 
Set up their baxar in the" Methodist Une/' 
FoUow Orator Prosy, or Orator Whine ; 
And on earth having nothingto do, ereat or smaU, 
Look out for a partner in Pi&ngton HalL 

Then rises the Chairman, of course he's a Whig, 
Who cares not for gold (or for mounar) a fig; 
He rises, to teU all the worid what he's doing, 
What mischids the Kmg of Ashantee is brewing. 
What n^oes are murdered by cannon and rockets. 



So bids them pay down $ while he buttons both pockets. 
His duty is done^ when he leads ofi" tbe ball : 
So he (uops on his cushioaia Pufl&ngtea Hall. 



Then up stands an oralo i ^— gio aniag of i 
Widi a p«r, Kke a beUows, for old WUberfereel 
But where are the true Simoa Pures; the sweet pair T 
The echo of Puffington HaU answers '' Where V^ 
Thus attorneys with plums wiU mwsick of the bar; 
Thus soldiers with purses turn haters of war ; 
Thus sailors, in harbor, look black at a squall, 
And thus sunts wOl fight shy evenof Pufiuigtcm HaU. 

Then rises his aeiahbor, his eye fixed on heaven, 
With a speech, which I've bear^ iweaty times from old 

Stephen, 
Delieioos old St e . hew I miss thy dear cant. 

That compound unrivalrd of gossip and raat; 
The tales vom thy lips that so softly would trickle^ 
That the souls of the saints to their midriff would uekle . 

TiU the <' Haster^ip'' came, thy tne prebendal 
staU^ 

Where, where is thy statue in Puflfingkm HaU T 

Next rises tbe wonder of earth, Puss in Boots, 
Profound as Joe Hume, in pence, pufifs, and cheroots, 
The grand acquisition, tbe Treasury 6ume, 
The munp on thy petticoat, little Jack RusseU, 
The man for ail weathers— Um ^roveof the Bench ! 
(Thus Firemen their flames with ditch-water wOl 
quench}) 
With nis meaning wrapt up, Uke an ass in a shawl, 
Tbe great Opium-Dealer oi Puffington HaU. 

If you'd foroish yo^ foncies with stories of niggers, 
Or floggings and fetters, mosquitoes, andjigfrers : 
Of Mtuabo and Jumbo, by preaching struck dumb } 
Of the wonders of tracts, and the woes of new rum 3 
Of Cannibal monarchs with five hundred wives. 
Which they bake in hot pies every day of their Uves— 
All told in a style that would soften Fox Manle, 
You have only to pop into Pofllngton HaU. 
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[From Fmser's 

Wi bate ib«f^ tfaftii onee in om^ paffoi liintej^ 
ibat 4 MffeefhtMry of dtime ando^iuklB I 
Mk IdB^ » deOT4«Tttlttm } ^cftUM teMi ofH 
tofb^ of the tiltt«g bftet iiiTolyM in iy prer* 
al«fll»»'bff pttHioulwr <5milft|«iid is the dimr of 
ctiittbuilB* 

metfef^^ie and cbnatty, ihitie 'the ibnopu 
tidii i6f if^i«W| £>«lits hate been ooewruig of 
miioh, tfton^h t^mmiiteand Atgitire ftnr the 
THAt'tod'ht^d toafe of genetal hisiorir, it mtiBl 
be r«^lretMdtbtt i^ teeofd hae Wen preeerye4^ 

tkvt tbdt hatie ' wntMn on Mme or crimiaala 
llliV«kepti& Viefl^^anT thing )||it the erilnuvt 
eriminal^ and the holding up of i^ to the eze« 
oration of mankind. They liaTe ifcld^ sought 
for thoie proximate or remote causes ivlnch maj 
hate led to the commission of crime by hidividu- 
als, and occasioned whole classes of criminals. 
Neither has there been at any time a dispoaitiott 
manifested to scan the criminal's character 
fairly > that is, by comparison, eonneoted with 
the environment of circumstances, and inTofer- 
^'ee to the conduct of prosecutors. 

Inyetftigatiottbr comparisoil is the surest road 
to knowledge ; the whole system of daily inter- 
course throughout the world, is carried on by 
it. The most e^raot of the sciences obtains its 

SMiitive results by no other means : H is aeon* 
tion where nothing is ab«ohite : it is the uttt- 
md fdtio terum. 

The ptosin^ over all the eircumstances con- 
noted with the exciting causes to the commis* 
sion of crime is the result of a notion of very 
general prevalence. It is thought that, in al- 
lowing crime* te be psdliated by circumstances^ 
we lessen the effects of public examples ; but 
whefnever it is proper to publish accounts of per. 
sons or events, it is always desirable that the 
troth should be spoken. 

' la tracing the causes that brought «The 
Criminal Brothers* to the scaffold, it will be 
BecebMry to take a suooinet kretre^peet of the 
times when they suffered. 

It is scarcely necessarv to infotm our reader 
ibat, immediately after the French Revolution, 
the trade of this country assumed Wholly a new 
face ;' the trading classes undergoiiLi, in a very 
ihort peiiod of time^ a oomblete revolution. 

The reffular pursuits of former times were 
abaiiddnbd, u being too tardy in lAieit move* 
ments, ^r a^quiri&ff money. 

All rushed into the market of speculative ad- 
ventuiie,' diverting their available fbnds into 
chann^lri of preoanous schemes fbr realising for- 
tunes iii tk f^w months : while those who were 
too old to move with the times looked on and 
pronounced the world gone mad. 

Property a« rapidly changed from hand to 



pie for February.] 

hand, fts at that^teriod it ebanged in ntMi^ 
Indeed the metropolis might then be coBsideied 
as a large arena, where fortunes were daily won 
sBd lost, as stakes pass lU a haiard table. 

Under such a state of things^ it might be «2- 
pcated tke^bankrapU' list wosdd be swelled rW. 
yond any former precedent. IlumeroBs as tkejr 
mdeed ^ere, there were few of the ccaunisiioitf 
that were not fraught with prestiges that would* 
in this day, inevitably send the ooneeolDM of 
them to Newgate. The oemnissieaers at GtUd- 
hall were stiongly tinoturedy toe, with the m* 
vere spirit of the times ; and deemed all defi- 
eienoes, whether the result of fhrad or otherwiie, 
to be oeoasioned by UBsuoeessfU speimlttittii 
No one who has not witnessed the seenes it 
Guildhall in those days will readily |^ve en- 
dence to the noisy and looee manner m whieh 
the department of^public business was then eon- 
ducted. There was but one eommiflsioner ob 
•11 the lists who eseayed to stem the chaotic tor- 
rent that set in on that building— namely, MT' 
lmpey« The more meetings the commiisioiierf 
could aupoint for one day, the more guineas tbey 
dropped into their own purses ; and such wts 
their nature, that tbeir meetings could onhr be 
compared to an uproarious Radicid political aa- 
sembly, where all were speakers at one tine.— 
The proceedings of seven or eight commisneBi 
were goil^ on at the same time in one room, the 
creditors of each being mixed together in utter 
confusion, not knowing to whom to iqpplyt that 
they might give in their proofs of debt ; while 
the commissioners, intent only on reoeiviac the 
guineas, permitted affidavits to be sworn without 
obtaining a sight of the d'>ponent Maay 
mountea the tables ; and, forcing their way onr 
each other's baelui, obtained nonce, and efficted 
their business. 

f etitioning creditors of one week were thea^ 
selves bankrupu the next ', and bankrupts sooft 
became assignees of their former assignees, the 
money to work their commissions having been 
derived from a reserved fond set apart for the 
puroose of emaacipatinff each other from debt 

The system on which trade was carried on— 
namely, by bills, was there developed to all who 
attended the examination of bankrupts— if the 
term examination may be applied to such a pro- 
ceeding , and these, too, were fraudulent K^ 
sons, taught how to escape punishment after 
having swindled their neighbors out of iMf* 
eums of money. 

The scenes of these days will not be credited 
after the proofh from which we write shall have 
passed down the etream into Che gulf of obliv- 
ion. 

In those days all payments were made is 
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BiMk of Kngland notes. TJie goyemoir and 
Qempany of the Bitnk kavinf ah jfuterest iti up- 
lioldin^ tlw cTMlit of the oonntrr, and itt isaiiing 
their notQi, opened diicount accovnta with an 
ineredible noaiher of wholaaab and retail tradeta 
in London. 

That the manner in whioh this department 
of the eatahl^ahment was eondncted, afieeted the 
moral chaiaoter of the p«<»ple, and was the cause 
of much sabsequent crime, will appear in the 
feUowini^ history of *The Oriminal Brothers.' 

On the firat day of an Old Bailey seasion, there 
was a heavy calendar of crimes for the consid- 
eration of the Grand Jary< The carriage-way 
hafore the oourt^onse was thickly strewed with 
new straw. The conrt-yard was thironged with 
an assemhlage oi persons of both sezses, whose 
habiliments, physieffn<»iies, and general befr^ 
kig, strongly marked them as of me equivocal 
alass of soeiaty . Thej were dispersed in gronps, 
discussing the peculiar oonduot and character 
of prosecutors and witnesses in general ; the 
majority, however, were emphati<^y deseant- 
\gkm on the speoies of evidence usually given by 
poTioe-offioers. Many were contending whick 
ahould have priority in relating instances of 
their talent of imfng U Hrong (t. e. committing 
peijnry.) Numbers were asseverating to the 
truth of their statements, and advanced such a 
mass of specious matter, that their auditors were 
dumblbundered at the atrocious conduct of our 
preservers of the peace. *Poor fellows !' ejacu- 
laied a knot of females, thereby meaning the 
prisoners to be tried. *Nobody is safe from these 
police-officers.' Just under 'the widls, in the 
nont of the prison, were other |^ups of sur* 
rounding females, who were wiping their tears 
away with their aprons, and relating talea of 
the reprobate conduct of a husband or son then 
vnder the ban of the law. These persons con- 
aisted of mechanics' or laborers' wives, who had 
brought the money to pay a counsel to plead for 
those who had made their lives miserable. They 
were also there to watch the hour of trial, and to 
send some kind friend into court who might say 
a word in the prisoner's favor. 

The longanimity of these children el sorrow 
never exhausts itself. None of their husbands 
or sons that were in trouble possessed a bad 
heart, or were naturally prone to evil purposes. 
Thsf were comparatively innocent themselves. 
It was others that had drawn them into bad com- 
pany, and ooeasioned all their troubles. They 
were, however, sure, that the party fbr whom 
they ^ere interested now saw his error ; and, if 
he ahould have a merciful judge and jury, would 
be sure to reform and make a good man. 

The judge's carriage, on its way ib the court, 
then passed, and was pointed out to them, im- 
ploring looks were directed towards it, and 
nray«ers put up that he might indeed be meroi- 

Aound the doorway of the prison there was 
assembled a number of women and young girls, 
all having bundles of some kind in their posses- 
sion, and each contending for precedence in ob- 
taining an entrance, being probably afraid, that 
those uey were going to visit should be called 



tip fer trial befere the recently waafaed riurt or 
vest could be conveyed to them. 

In the interior of the i^rison the governor was 
inspecting the eeDs, which had been whitewash- 
ed and made clean for the reception ot new eem- 
•rs. He was also ordering the door to be kept 
open, that they might be well aired. The ceU» 
keeper, attired m his best suit, was at his post, 
ready to receive the company that usually visit- 
ed that compartment ot Newgate at, and )ust 
after, session time. 

The under-tum-key stood with keys in hand, 
ready to admit the first capitally convicted fel- 
on. The wardsman sat in the empty wardroom, 
taxing at the vacant seats, and conjuring up in 
his imagination the connteaanees oHhose wnom 
he had seen leaving the place bound and ready 
fer the hands of tM hangman. He looked like 
the last man praying for a new creation, .that he 
miffht enjoy once more social fellowship. 

At the iron rails that enclose the prisoners 
within the several yards, discussions were going 
on as to the probable number of prisoners that 
would be -sent to th^ cells during the session, 
and the number that would, out of the batch, 
ultimately suffisr; while others having made 
bets on the two events, were continually inquir- 
insr whether any were yet gone to the cells. 

Newly appointed city functionaries were seen 
every half hour treading the winding passages, 
each with a friend under his arm, to inquire 
whether there had been any arrivals, and return- 
ing from the cell yard apparently disappointed 
at having received an answer in the negative. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon, there was 
a general movement along the iron rails. It was 
known that something of interest had occurred, 
and each prisoner was on the alert to obtain the 
first information. Presently a buzz ran round 
the yard: 

«Two ^ne to the cells; own brothers, they say 
— hard lines — one out of a family, it might be 
thought, would be enough for the sheriff at a 
time. 

Capitally convicted brothers were indeed at 
that moment pacing the space under the north 
wall of the condemned vard. They seemed more 
agitated than depressed, as the following dia- 
logue which was held between them testifies: — 

'Why do you so frequently refer to the past, 
James^ We cannot retrace our steps; and if 
we could, as we never intended a robbery, we 
might again fell into the same <^rror.' 

'rfo, Kichard; if yon had followed my advice 
we should not have been here now. There was 
a time, you know, but—' 

* A plague on your huts and ifs! 1 cannot en- 
dure to hear the repetiCion of those logical pegs, 
the nse of which make the foolish appear wise; 
Mnd^ vice versa, jvLBt as you find it convenient to 
hang up your ideas, or take them down.* 

''This is no place for exhibiting bad temper, 
Bichard. Look at these massive walls; they 
separate us from the world, and are formed to 
subdue the resolute soul. I never intended to 
reproach you; I am equally guilty; and am pre- 
pared to take, as indeed I must, my share of the 
responsibility. Come, let us speak of our mo- 
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ther and sister. What will become of them? I 
suppose even here we shall not be forbidden te 
see them?* 

'The murderous wretch ! Could ever man be 
thought eapable of goin^ so &r in yillainy^' 

^Be (telm — be calm, Riehaxd! do not abandon 
yourself to the influence of rancorous feelings; 
we sh^ stand in need of our best reflectiye en- 
er^es; passion little a?ails the distressed in 
mind.' . 

^ As this last sentence was uttered, the more 
agitated of the two brothers had paused to lean 
against the wall. He was dreadfully conyulsed, 
and his brother ran to the pump, which was hard 
by, to procure water. 

The ordinary had entered the yard unnotieed, 
and his practised eye discovered the condition of 
the elder, who was at that moment under the in- 
fluence of passions which rend the soul of man. 

He trembled as does a kid when thrust into 
the cage of a boa-constrictor for food. The fear 
of the fhture was then present to him $ and in 
his excited imagination, the executioner was 
b^y about his person. In the next instant the 
damoncf rage triumphed, and rendered him Airi- 
ous for revenge. He gnashed his teeth, his 
hands were clenched, every nerve was braced, 
each muscle was tensely constringed, and his 
whole frame was gathered up like a tiger pre- 
pared to spring on his prey. A pause and the 
futility of his efforts was apparent to his mind ; 
his head dropped on his chest, when tears of 
conscious weakness came to his relief. 

Awakening, in a measure, fW>m the paroxysm 
of conflicting passions which so strikingly ex- 
hibits the weakness of our nature, and seeing 
the sheriff with his friends, and the reverend or- 
dinary arqund him, he drew himself up and said| 
*(}entlemen, I am neither so guilty nor so weak 
as I' appear at this moment in your eyes ; 1 am^ 
however, an injured humiin being, and cannot 
but feel my wrongs.' Then relapsing, he eager- 
ly inquired if they had come to leaa him to the 
place of execution. 

Being desired to calm the perturbation of his 
mind and hope for the best, he again reviled his 
prosecutor in unmeasured terms of reproach, 
while his younger brother seemed to have merged 
his own sorrows into those of his more agitated 
fellow-prisooer. 

Hopes of pardon from death— but, alas ! falla- 
cious hopes — were kindly held out by the wit- 
nesses of this scene. The brothers retired in a 
few hours afterwards to their gloomy cell, there 
to meditate on their prospects of living the re- 
mainder of their lives in mlavery, or of being in a 
short time put to death by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. 

The following morning, as the cell-doors were 
opened, the ordinary, in the faithful discharge 
of a painful duty, was there to minister to all the 
minds he should find diseased. The elder of the 
two brothers had passed a night of horrors ; he 
appeared in the yard with a countenance as hag- 
gard as if the work of years, under an accumu- 
lated weight of woes. A patch of hair on the 
right side of the bead, as large as the palm of the 
hand, but perfectly circular in its form, which 
the evening previouslj had been of a dark brown 



color, had now become Whitd. Hii eyes, iIn, 
had lost several shades in depth of coloring, 
while their action indicated excessive shynen 
and cunning. They had, also, sunk deeper into 
the sockets, and appeared to be constantly pee^ 
ing round for a plao^ where he mij^t eaeape 
from his keepers^ or he might hide himself from 
those who proffered him words of consolation. 

His case was, however^ past cure. Tbo 
ni^ht in the cells had done its work on the 
mind; its possessor no longer spoke of injoiy 
inflicted on him, or talked of revenue. He wsi 
like a plant cut down in one ni|pit by a fros^ 
the stalk or stem, indeed, remained, but the 
blossom and beauty had departed, and all the 
symbols of decay alone remained. The two 
brothers, as they moved, called to remembrance 
the story of the united twins— the one that re- 
mained alive carrying hw frmtemal load about 
with hiffi^remonitory of his own speedy diaio- 
lution. They had had a sleei^ess nisht, and 
the stronger nerves of the younger had diseov- 
ered fh>m his brother's conversation the aberra* 
tion of his mind long ere the scanty streak of 
light) permitted to enter their cell, enabled kim 
to notice the havoc mental agony had made on 
the countenance. The suflSsrer held his brother 
fast by the arm, as if afraid of losing a protector, 
and lie moved as from the same impulse. 

The city authorities of that time usually took 
a lively interest in the fate of these criminals; 
and in the space that elapeed firem the period of 
their trial to the day of execution, collected 
from the yoimger brother the following par- 
ticulars of tbeir life. They are given neaitv 
as possible verAottm, as they were delivered. 
The statements were subsequently ascertained 
to have been substantially true : — 

*We were the sons,' commenced the yonnfer 
brother, 'of a respectable fermer, who, like too 
many in the world, thought hw own occupatioB 
the worst of all others. Poseeased of this notioii, 
he determined to apprentice us to some businen 
in London. My brother was placed with a sil- 
versmith at the west end or the town; and I, 
twelve months after, was artickd to a woolles 
draper. Our masters were known to each 
other, and had money transactions tofletber. 
It also soon appeared, that they were bofli sta^- 
ilarly circumstanced in regard to want ot capi- 
tal to carry on business and give that credit 
which the nature of their trades required. 

*They had, however, both dincount aocouits 
at the Bank of England, fkt>m which resoorse 
they drew considerable sums weekly. The 
Bank was in advance at the time I was employ- 
ed, in cash account, to my master, of whom 1 
shall now particularly speak. About seven 
thousand pounds, the whole of wluch had been 
received out of that establishment on bills, the 
time of payment on which did not exceed two 
months afier date. In order to work this capi- 
tal and retain it in his trade, it was neceaary 
that, as the biUs became due, others should he 
sent in every week, on whicli caeh might be ob- 
tained, and thus keep the current paper in the 
hands of the Bank discount committee nearly 
up to the same amount. 
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4t wfti my ImtitieM eteiyweek to eany in 
Iheie bUlf on one day, and go for an aniwer on 
the next and bring back the money. On what 
Beonrity the money waa adyaneed to my employ- 
er in the first instance, I have now no means of 
aacertaininff; but when I became acquainted 
with the affairs of the house, more than one-third 
of the bills in the hands of the Bank, held as se- 
curity for money adraneed to him, were accept- 
ances of mine — then a boy, the shopman and 
the porter of the house*— and the remainder fic- 
titious bills, made up every week; that is, pre- 
tended aeoeotances of unknown persons. 

«The residences of master tailors, in a little 
way of business, to whom credit for a cut of 
cloth was oftentimes an accommodation, serred 
as places in which they could make the bills 
payable, and give them an appearance of haying 
Men derivec from yarious sources in the way 
€ft trade. Bills sent to be discounted at that pe- 
riod, were not required to be made payable at a 
banking-house. 

4t may be thought that the Bank of England 
discountin|[ committee were deceived in this 
particular instance, and that they would not 
willingly encourage such a system. My bro- 
ther's master, however, and many other houses 
tiiat I could name, of which I will, if required, 
ffive a list, drew their weekly money to carry on 
toeir business on the same description of paper. 
When any of our bills were thrown out by the 
committee, and the same with the other houses 
with whom we were acquainted, we used to ex- 
change them, and thus give them the appear- 
anee of going again into the discount office in 
the regular course of negotiation. 

*But, to remove every doubt as to the cogni- 
sance of the Bank of England's committee of 
the nature of the paper they were discounting, 
and to set forth in a striking manner the school 
in which I was brought up, it will only be re- 
quired that the followin|j statement should be 
believed to be, as it really is, true. 

'During my apprenticeship, a period arrived 
when the Bank of England Directors resolved 
on restricting their discounts to wholesale deid- 
ers only; this was a measure which at once 
threatened ruin to all retail houses dependent 
on the weekly discounts at the Bank for the sup- 
port of their credit 

'I was called outof my bed by my master one 
night to be informed of*^ this circumstance, and 
the resolution he had formed of going the fol- 
lowing morning, when the discount committee 
were to meet, and informing its members of his 
tiben actual situation in trade, and also of the 
nature of the securities they held for the monies 
advanced to him. 1 was then desired to spend 
the remainder of the night in looking over the 
aecount-books, and prepare myself to accompany 
him as an evidence of the truth of bis intended 
statement. 

*As, however, the committee met to decide 
only on the discounts to be granted, and not to 
hold conferences with parties sending in bills, 
a difi&culty arose about obtaining admission: At 
length he addressed a note to the Chairman, in- 
arming him that a loss would accrue .to the 



Bank of many thonsand pounds, if he had not 
immediate audience with the committee. 

4n a short time he was admitted, followed by 
me with a blue baf , surcharged to the mouth 
with vouchers. He at once entered on his bus- 
iness, and addressed them thus — 

* *Gf ntlemen, you see before you a retail tra- 
der, who has for a number of years carried on 
a large business, and brought up a numerous 
fkmily, with a capital borrowed nom you. I 
have been a foithnil steward ; I have net laid up 
your money in a napkin. I have spread it far 
and wide ; and have been an active agent in 

S'ving circulation to jrour notes. I have been 
e means of establishing, by giving credit, and 
lending cash in the way of discount, some hun- 
dreds ot tailors in this metropolis — men who 
never would have contributed a shilling to the 
treasury in the way of a direct tax but for me, 
and the money you have been so kind as to in- 
trust into my hands ; and for the use of which 
I have paid yon considerable sums in discount, 
and have also contributed largely to the revenue 
for stamps. But I will not name the amount of 
these sums : my only surprise is how I ^tae 
surmounted it ail.' ^^ 

'Here the members of the committee looked 
each other in the face. They had been waiting 
for a peroration declarative of insolvency. The 
speaker, taking his cue, proceeded, — 

* 'Gentlemen, do not mistake me ; I am not 
out of the wood yet. [ only want your willing 
aid, and all will be riffht.' 

"Explain yourself,' called out one of the 
oommittee. 

' 'The case is succinctly this,' continued the 
speaker : 'I commenced business without a sin- 
gle 'shilling of capital but what I got from you. 
That capital is spread, as I said, for and wide ; 
hundreds are living on it, and doing so well, 
that it will all come back to me with good inter- 
est, and through me to you. But this will be 
the work of time. The debtors on these bools,' 
pointing to my bag, 'must be handled with much 
tenderness ; for any attempt to extract the money 
out of them rashly must break thsm all up ; they 
give loxig credit, and therefore I give tbem the 
same. Tou have some of their acceptances, 
which tbey cannot pay ; neither do they expect 
to be called on to do so. 1 have used them as 
my tools ; their acceptances are mere accommo- 
dations to me ; and I must have the candor to 
inform you further, that all the paper you hold 
of mine is not, if you attempt to enforce pay- 
ment on them, worth the stamps on which the 
bills are drawn In fiict, gentlemen, it is the 
same to you as if the acceptors never had ex- 
istence' — 

'Several members of the committee nodded 
their heads at each other as the last sentence was 
uttered, indicating that they each understood 
his meaning. 'The woollen-draper, nothing 
abashed, resumed,— 

' 'Unless you enable me to pay them ; and I 
am here to make you a proposition, which may 
meet the interests of all parties. Consider, gen- 
tlemen, that I am your debtor for nearly ten 
thousand pounds — that you have no available 
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mcxaiky for ih» jdebt b«t nmolf ; and soeh i« 
the pecultir natttre of lair traoe, that if it be brob- 
en up 70« will not realise a half^srewn in. the 
p<nind» On the other hand, aentlefnen, if yon 
leave me to manage my own a&irs^aBd eantiniie 
my trade; I will undertahe to pay yon twenty 
BhillingB in the ponnd^ And year interest, ae reg- 
nUrly as beretoibre. The proposition I hare to 
make is, that you enter me as a wholesale dealer 
on yonr new list — ^that yon continoe to discount 
for me as nsual, only that you lessen the amonnt 
erery week in the ratio of fifty pounds. With 
this arrangement, I think, genUemen, I shall 
save both my own credit and your money.' 

^Aiter hiring been desired to withdraw, and 
to wait in the lobby for a few minutes, Mn 
Rogers, the then ohiM clerk ef that department 
•f ue establishment, came oat, shook hands, and 
heartily con^tulated the woollen-draper on the 
snoeess of his address, adding, 4 am authorised 
to say that your candor and straight-fbrward 
conduei has achieved your object, llie propo« 
sition is. aoce4ed to nnoonditioaally on the part 
of the sommittee/ 
^^raoraaee of a knowledge that fictitious paper 
inKent into the discount-office, on which mon- 
ies to large amounts were granted by the au- 
thorities oi the Bank of England, will seareely 
ever be pleaded ailer this. But if it should, 
what answer shall we give to the fkct, that, after 
the arrangement made with my master for les- 
sening tab discounts by fifty pounds a week, he 
ever afterwards was granted almost ' unlimited 
amounts of discount ?— all of which was ob- 
tained, if possible, on pi4>er more valueless than 
heretofore,— such as aceeptances of his own 
wife and daughters, dated in the ooontry, and 
made pajrahle in Liondon. 

'I kne^ net how far I may be justified, gentle- 
men,' continued the convict, *in supp<)s4ng that 
amr part of my statement can palliate my own 
oflence; but you most admit that a youth, 
brought up and actively engaged for seven years 
in such a school, could hardly be expected to 
think mnoJ]^ of circulating a mada-up-billy as we 
used to designate them, especially as they were 
never intended to defraud others — ^the mtention 
of tradesmen, who have had recourse to such 
means to stop a gap, has ever been, I may pre- 
sume, to pay them when due. 

*The house in which my brother served his 
time ran a bill career difiering very little ftom 
the one I have described, which brought both of 
us in contact with all the bill-mongers and bill- 
brokers in London. 

*I am now made sensible of the destructive 
efiects on every moral principle we possessed 
which this initiation into life exercised. The 
handling of sneh bills as I have endeavored to 
describe was an every-day occurrence with us; 
and in the edueation of hkbit was merged all 
reflection as to their illegaHtv. 

*But the Bank of England was not the onlv 
channel through which discount for these bills 
was obtained. Private bankers, during the bill- 
mania, made advances on them, and I believe 
with a knowledge of what they were. I have 
known more thmi one instance of a banker send- 



iB|f for his enstomer ; then taking htm into hit 
private room, address him as fellows : *8ir, a# 
you are become very irregular in your account 
with us, and there are sevepil returned bills n* 
maining with us unpaid, I ftel it to be my dutv 
to inform you that I am well acquainted with 
I3ie nature of the bills you have been in the habit 
of sending into our house. A hint, I suppose, 
will be sufficient.' Let them be all paid. We 
shall not, however, offi9r any bar to your opening 
an account elsewhere. Only let me advise you 
to take oare of yourself for the fUture. But let 
our bills be paid, or good, substantial, banuJU* 
bills be sub^ituted for them.* '* 

That the era to which this statement refers 
was an. extraordinary one mme will doubt — * 
Many persons, exiling themselves of the indie- 
criminate manner in wnioh the Bank of England 
eifeeted their enormcftis issues, opened banking- 
houses for the avowed purpose of granting dis- 
oounts on bills. The amin of one, which conir 
menced on this principle, at the west end of the 
tswn at that period, remain nnsettled to the pre- 
sent hour, the proprietor himself having been in 
prison for a long series (£ years. Then, alsa^ 
parties of tradesmen united under a eom|ia«t to 
raise money on cross acceptances, with which 
either to commence business or extend the range 
of their mercantile speculations. 

The recollection of these days call up a thoo- 
sand associations connected with the moral 
changes which society has undergone, that can- 
not be understood by those who have only had a 
view of its modem phases. Not more than fi ve- 
and-thtrty years have elapsed since things were 
enacted, by men then considered respectable, 
for which they would now be deemed swindlers, 
and treated as such in bur courts of justice. 

The narrative of the younger cenviet was cut 
short by the arrival of his mother and sieter.^ — 
When they were announced he flew to the bars. 
The first visit a condemned man has firom those 
who are dear to him is as painful a moment as 
any he has to pass through. He is in one in- 
stant informed of the tainted isolatien ef his posi- 
tion, when the mind shudders and shrinks into 
itself at the tbouffht of never again being per- 
mitted to press the hand or cheek of her whe 
gave him birth, or to dasp in his arms these 
whom he loves and by whom he was loved. 

There, separated even firom the reach of his 
touch, stood those who had all their lives minis*- 
tered to his comforts, and in whom ail fctsafieo- 
tions were concentrated. Even an endsfving 
word was polluted, and lost iii effi<^aoy, by the 
presence of the keeper, who stood between the 
double row of bars that kept them apart. 

In the bound of joy that came With their 
naaoes, a. momentary forgetfhfaiess of his sitiM<- 
tioH had passed over the mind. The a pp r oanh 
lie the bars dispelled the happy delusion. Tine 
blood paused in its course, and left the counten- 
ance pale as the iimige of death. The expvee- 

. * 'thxi is precisely the language Sir Wilfiasi Gortia 
is said to have used on a similar oecasioii to Huaton, 
who took the bint and paid him-^aAerwatds relapsing 
into Ike^same practise in aaether qaarter. 
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•ions t>f delight at seeing those who were dear to 
him died on their passage to the lips; and the 
feelings of affection themselves seemed on the 
instant to have become defunct. 

The mother and daughter were also under the 
Influence of their situation, and were bathed in 
tears. It required no words to explain the in- 
tensity of their anguish; and as the cold damp 
gloom of the place cnilled the heart and repress- 
ed warmth of expression, they all three for some 
minutes remained in silence, with heads hang- 
ing down like mourners over the remains of the 
now dead beloved. 

During the pause, the elder brother was 
brought to the bars. His altered countenance 
broke the spell, for there was no . mistaking his 
appearance. The portrait of his former self was 
gone; and the deplorable condition of his mind 
was written in legible characters in his eye. 
He gave his mother and sister a look that must 
be seen to be understood. It was not the look 
Cff madness or of idiot«y, but a mixture of utter 
despair, aflbction, and fear. He was» however, 
the first to speak, saying to his mother, *What 
brought you here ?* 

The mother replied by asking her other son 
in almost ohoaking accents, what had happened 
to Richard ? James reniMned still silent; while 
it was becoming every moment more apparent 
that the females could not much longer, from 
agitation, maintain their position — eaoh was 
grasping a bar of the iron rails for support; and 
the dauffhter, with her disengaged arm, was ma- 
kin|r a feeble effort to sustain her mother in an 

'do, go,' said Richard, in a hurried manner; 
*you know not where you are. Make your es- 
cape — make your escape !' 

James, whose feelings had mastered his rea- 
son and resolution, and who had the whole time, 
with heaving chest and rigid features, indicated 
that his sufferings were too intense to be ex- 
pressed in words, seemed to recover in a de^ee 
as his brother spoke, ffiving him a look of pity- 
ing interest, that said, *Hard as is the task of 
brooking our sitnatian, and shameful as is our 
condition, I still possess a heart that can com- 
miserate a brother • stricken to the heart with 
grief and fear.' 

It was now impossible for the mother and 
her daughter to remain any longer at the bars, 
as other visitors pressed forward ; and, consid- 
erihg the purpose and occasion of their visit, 
ribald tongues were ffoin^^. Pride, therefore, 
came and mingled itself with grief. The mo- 
ther and daughter waved their hands and fell 
back, to give place to others who had been 
brought up in a less delicate school, and be- 
tween whom and themselves there was not the 
slightest versimilit'ude beyond that of being of 
the same sex. 

'Jack,* ealled out a female, elbowing her way 
to the grating, 'it was that blue-bottle that 

smashed you, the !' But the reader must 

imagine the language in which the most guilty 
and depraved of our species are capable of cloth- 
ing their acrimonious feelings, and from which 
deUoacy shrinks as flrom the touch of an adder. 



'Poor feUows !' ejaculated the mother, as the 
ordinary, who had watched the interview, drew 
them away, if possible, to assauge the anguish 
of their minds by soothing words, and holding 
out the hope that mitigating circumstances 
might yet be discovered to avert the execution 
of the extreme penalty of the law. 

'God be merciful to them, and temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb !' ' exclaimed James, 
breaking silence as he lost sight of his mother 
at the angle of the wall. The two brothers re- 
mained for some minutes gating into each other's 
eyes, as if to penetrate uie fi?-4own workings 
of the soul. 

'Are they coming?' said Richard, his coun- 
tenance chan|^ng as the dark thought of death 
passed over his mind. 

'Come !' replied his brother, taking his arm; 
'come ! let me urge you to reflection, and pre- 
pare for more ma^y conduct at our next inter- 
.view. Did you not notice poor Mary? Al- 
ready faded with ^ef, fond, affectionate girl ! 
hei;^Jfestruction will be our work. May the 
Omnipotent pardon us both ! Come, Richar^ 
dismiss this fearful mood, and let us talk 1^ 
rational beings of our hopes for the fUture, and 
like men prepare for the alternative of life or 
death !' 

These words broke \he brother's gloomy 
spell; the passions once more rushed in too 
strouff for control. He struck his forehead 
with his clenched hands, and called down im- 
precations on the black villainy of those who 
had occasioned his conviction. But space will 
noL permit us to describe all the alternations of 
the fitful miud of this criminal; the tide again 
turned, and he was in a few hours the same 
miserably-stricken man as before. 

Having selected this case with a view of il- 
lustrating one of the causes of the prevalence of 
fergery in former years, we now proceed with 
tUe vounger criminal's account of himself and 
his brother. 

'I have informed you, gentlemen,' he contin- 
ued, on a second interview, and being requested 
to proceed with the history of his case, 'of our 
initiation into business. At the termination of 
our apprenticeship, it was natural for us to fbel 
ambitions to commence business for ourselves; 
and this was the more desirable, as our fether's 
demise had left my mother and sister with very 
slender means of support. They were, there- 
fore, easily prevailed on to come to town, and 
invest their little all — about three hundred 
pounds — in a shop, to be conducted by myself 
and brother, inmv line of business, the woollen- 
drapery trade. About three months after we 
had commenced business, a oloth-fiictor, whom 
I had never known but by name, called on us, 
expressed his sense of our integrity and pros- 
pects in business; but adding, f^om the know- 
ledge he had of the nature of the trade, he was 
sure we should want pecuniary assistance. 
'Let there be confidence between us, and I will 
be a friend to your house; our advantages may 
be mutual.' Having made this declaration, so 
flattering to us, and so plausible, we fortfiwith 
commenced dealing with him for goods, and 
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he foon commenced 4niwing bills on lu, as he 
Bsid, to send into the bank, and enable ns to re- 
eiprocate with him in the use of ready cash. 
I 'We, howeyer, could never obtain an^ cash 
from hhn without furnishing other bills for him 
to discount; it made the transactions, he said, 
more regular; he was not at all particular what 
bills he had, but they must be a third person's 
acceptance. 

*At the time this declaration was made, we 
were rery considerably in his debt, tnough no 
payment was yet due on the goods. It must 
net be disguised from yon. gentfomen, that giv- 
ing so much credit ourselves, we early placed 
many irregular bills in this man's hands for 
discount; and it must also be stated, that we 
never did have any accommodatioB of this na- 
tare without his sending in a heavy package of 
goods invoiced at his own price. 

'But it would be wearisome to you were I te 
detail all the transactions we had with this 
man, and the various arts and tricks by which 
he meshed us around. He would neithec^ow 
jtt to deal with any other house, nor serve us at 
^|b.ir price himseif. He entered our counting- 
house, demanded a sight of our books, and the 
names of those who were our debtors, and the 
amount of their debts. Whenever we made an 
efert to emancipate ourselves from his trammels 
or lo remonstrate with him, he threatened to 
take n» before a magistrate, and call on us for 
an explanation of certain bills that had passed 
through our hands. 

'It is natural for us all, gentlemen,' continued 
the narrator, 'to endeavor to exculpate ourselves; 
but you will observe that these bills were net 
issued to obtain or support a sinkihg credit; 
and perhaps would never have been drawn, 
but for the artf\il and despotic conduct of our 
pseudo-friend. 

'Much, gentlemen, as we had seen of the bill 
business in London, we were neither of us 
aware that there are persons who prefer such 
bills as those to which I allude, and on which 
they will advance money in preference to more 
substantial paper. Tou may, perhaps, remember 
the fate of poor Revere, a few years since, pros- 
ecuted by a hotel-keeper in Al le Street, 

and the offer that was made to him in prison, 
if he would assign and alienate his right to cer- 
tain estates in the West Indies. 

'Now, gentlemen, I say it from actual knowl- 
edge, that there are fishers for such bills pro- 
vided they come through the hands of parties 
whose families are supposed to have the means 
of paying the amount. Besides, if no ulterior 
use is made of them, they will always be the 
first pavments a falling tradesman will make, 
even if^ all other ereditors* claims remain unli- 
quidated. 

'It is only a fbw months since that an attorney 
whom I know emptied his box of bills befbre me, 
when I pointed out two of a thousand pounds 
each, that I thought were good for nothing. — 
'Nonsense, man,' said he. 'these two biUs are 
worth ten thousand pounds!' shewing the name 
of a man of family at the back of them. 'Five 
hundred pounds for each «f the members of the 



fiunily to pay is nothing : those are my tenM/ 
and I'll have it,' said he chucklingly, as he lock- 
ed the bills up in the bpx again.' 

'You are wandering,' said the ordinary, in- 
terrupting him, 'fh>m your own history.' 

'With deference,' answered the pnsoner, 'I 
did not think I was digressing. I have no ob- 
ject in relating m^ story but to prove that whiok 
every person less informed than mjself in these 
matters will very readily substantiate, vis., that 
prosecutors are oftentimes more guilty than the 
parties they accuse.* 

'Who was your prosecutor?' in<iuired a gentle- 
man present 

'The friend who took us by the hand when' we 
first went into business,' replied the prisoner; 
and then, continuing his itory, he said, 'Tes, the 
amiable gentleman who was te have carried qb 
through all our difficulties. It is my opinion 
that it is his own knowledge of the extent to 
which he has injured us that makes him now 
more bitterly our enemy. Perhaps he was afraid 
of our taking personal vengeance on him; or, 
perhaps, he could not endure the thoughts oT 
the existence of persons who were acquainted 
with his villainous eonduct: many prosecutions 
have arisen from one or both of toese causes. 
It is, however, difficult to solve the myslerjr of 
human motives beyond those of gain. Having 
robbed us of our au, I cannot tell why he should 
seek our lives. But let me conclude our sad 
history. We remained eight years in business, 
or, rather, were eight years under his tyranny. 
Ours has been a heavv retribution; almost from 
the first month we knew our prosecutor, we 
have not had an hour's peace of mind; for the 

Seriod of eight years we saw ourselves with a 
ourishing and profitable business, yet never 
could reap the benefits accruing from it. We 
were not permitted to sell any goods except 
those sent in by him, and were compelled to pay 
him his own exorbitant price for them. At 
length, after much entreaty, he consented to 
bring the accounts to a balance, and as we ex- 
pected, there was a considerable sum due to him; 
I but as our book debts more than oovered that 
amount,;f we had had an honest man to deal with, 
all would have been well. I will not make a long 
story of it, — paasinff over his enormous charges 
for interest, and ouer unfair items, but suite 
tnat he insisted on immediate payment, or we 
must take the consequences. To avert this blow, 
we ultimately agreed to give him a warrant of 
an attorney for we amount, in the hope of being 
able to collect our debts and redeem ourselves 
out of his hands. We succeeded in paying him 
all within three hundred pounds, for which he 
ultimately entered up judgment, and seised 
our stock; when another creditor with whom 
we had recently had dealings made us beak- 
rupts. Scarcely had we passed our examinatien, 
when we were apprehended on a charge of forge- 
ry. I need not add that the charge was found- 
ed on two of the bills given in the course of our 
dealings with the prosecutor, when he was press- 
ing us for any kind of bills te send in on which 
to obtain discount, always saying, ' Tou know 
if you don't meet them, I must.' 



^OeatleHieii, saeh if my story; lay, now, 
bare we been more |^ilty or unrortunate ? If 
my conisoience be a faithful jadffe, saving the ig- 
nominy that awaits ms, I WQ«ld not exchange 
tK>nditioB8 with that man. He may, perhaps, 
^erife some consolation from the reflection, that 
bis harpy-like mode of doing business may find 
its parallel in most walks of trade, but I defy 
turn to be happy/ 

The effects of commerce in civilizing a coun- 
try are wonderful; but the good is greatly alloy- 
W by the too frequent concomitant, the destruc- 
tion of morality. It too of^n engenders a grasp- 
ing spirit and a cupidity that freeze the warm 
springs of benevolence in the heart. When, 
however, the work of fain is over, and a retros- 
pection of the past awakens the conscienoe.many 
sad hours accompany the close of life. At the 
time this case occurred, the governor and com- 
pany of the bank, merchants and bankers in gen- 
•<ral, looked on with perfect indifference, and 
without emotion, while rows of human beings 
were hung up for their benefit, as they actually 
thought and often affirmed. Nor is it improba- 
ble that the same state of things would have 
continued to this day, had not the same love of 
^n discovered that they were in error^ and that 
to stop hanging for forgery was the most likely 
method to abate* the crime. Together with 
some expositions which Re gin a may pride her- 
self in having laid before the public. 

The fate of the brothers appeared to excite 
interest; such, however, was the state of feel- 
ing in the city at the time, on the question of 
forgery, that none came forward to pray that 
their lives might be spared; yet three years sub- 
sequently to their execution, the bankers were 
seen petitioning the government to repeal tba 
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capital part of the punishment, on the plea that 
it augmented the number of forgeries. The sev- 
eral interviews that were ^nted to the broth- 
ers with their mother and sister were of too pain- 
ful a nature to be detailed at length: they may 
be more readily imagined than described. The 
most remarkable feature in the case was the 
condition to which Richard, the elder brother, 
was reduced immediately after his condemna- 
tion. 

It has frequently been stated that in cases 
where persons of superior station in society have 
been under orders for execution, they have, 
through interest, obtained narcotic drugs, by 
which their sufferings have been lulle4, and 
their fbelings sunk in fbrgetfulness; and that in 
that state they have been led to the scaffold, per- 
fectly insensible of what was going en. 

In this instance, the elder brother, Richard, 
fell into a state of partial insensibility, through 
the intensiW of his feelings. Mandragora coiud 
not more effectually have thrown him into a 
state of apparent forgetfulness, — we say avpu- 
rtntj for, although his eyes spoke of terrible fear- 
fulness, he could not be brought to give any aii^ 
swer when the subject of his speedy dissolution 
was reverted to. He recognised, however, the 
brother, mother, and sister; but could not, or 
would not, keep up a connected conyersation 
with them. It apj^ared, as if in mercy to the 
weakness of his resolution, the mind had been 
suddenly rendered too imbecile to entertain so 
weighty a subject as the contemplation of death. 

Trie brothers had been partners in business, 
— they were partners in the crime for which 
they forfeited their lives. — they died at the same 
time, on tide same scaffold, — and were interred 
in the same grave. 



STANZAS 

On reading of (he soldier (Thomas Ramsay, of the Royal Mariaes) who die4 in the Military Hospital from the 

dreadful effects of severe flogging. 
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And this is England ! This is the boasted spot 

That lifts its head above the nations all ) 
The freeman's hem^— where petty tyrants blot 

Our page of glory, by the smdicrs fall. 
Yes r our bold chivslry, whose blood hath dyed 

The battle-plain, te garland England's brew! 
Whose daring prowess, in the combat tried, 

Was never seen before the foe to bow *, 
Must quail and crouch beneath a despot's nod $ 

Ana bear the lash of torture to the bone. 
Like eastern slnve, as if there were no Qoa ! 

But man's vile passions ruled the world alone 
Oh ! less than men, that wear the human form ', 

Blood-thirsty chieAains of that gallant band, 
Compell'd to witness (with life's feelings warm) 

The execution of the fell command ; 
To see that brave companion, in the bloom 

And strvn|^ of manhood, bow beneath the stroke 
That seat him reehiag to a timeless tomb, 

In heart, in spirit, as in body, broke \ 
Ge, human revellers in hum an gore, 

Quaff the fiill goblet, and enioy the jest. 
The song, the dance, and hug the golden store 



Of lifift^s ei^oyments to essh heartless braast. 
Let not the vision of the murdered dead, 

The brokei; hearU that he hath left behUid, 
Disturb your loys^ still bear the lofty head^ 

And play tae petty Neros of mankind 
Amongst your slaves : for what are \hhy but slaves, 

Who have the privilege of man resigned ; 
Thus to be sent dishenored to their gravei. 

O England! Omysoaatry! boast not thoa 
Thy mighty deeds for slaves bejroad the sea, 

Till thou hast wiped away the blood, that iiow, 
Like ** angals trunspet^toagiied,' aecusetb thee. 

What would the language of a Tell have been— 
The freeman's model ! — he, the dorious Swiss ! 

Whose arrows did a nation's freedom win T 
Rouse \ brothers, rouse ! and burst a chain tike this ! 

Start like high racers for the mighty eosd ; 
Wake every thrilUng nerve in freedom's cause j 

Call OB the aeble— on the just iaHoul, 
To eipunge our Draco code ! and fraara new lawsr- 

Laws that all Freemen in a Christian land 
May ask, and, if not granted, may command ! 
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A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF ALFIERI. 
[From the London MotropMitan for Febrwiry.] 



BT J. 0. o. 



Two men who had sought for proteetion from 
the rayf of the f an in an arbor which was over- 
shadowed by the thick leaves of a wide spread- 
ing vine, were seated opposite to each other, 
leading on a table, and smoking perfumed oigar- 
ettOB. 

The elder, who appeared to be about fortr 
years of age. was tall and pale; his costume whicti 
was rich altnough simple, had somewhat of a 
military appearance «bout it. As for the voung- 
er, he was characterised by that slovenly ele- 

fanee which had begun to be fashionable in 
taly as well as in France, towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

^Faith, Alfieri,' said the elder of the two, *yoa 
were the last person fai the world 1 expected to 
have met at Abano/ 

*Tet methinksthe sick man's place should be 
where be may hope to mend his nealth.' 

The yoan|^ man looked at the count: 

*The &ct IS, you do look naler than usual; 
have you consulted the best physicians?' 

«Yes.' 

«And iriMtt do they say?' 

<The same thing over and over again. They 
promise me In the winter that I shall be well in 
the summer; and when the summer comes and 
I feel no relief, they assure me that I shall be 
better in the winter. The Milanese doctors re- 
commend the air of Naples, and the Neapolitan 
doctors that of Milan; and so they go on, turn- 
ing me over from one to the other, until I expect 
some day to die on the road between these two 
places, if I continue to follow all their ordinan- 
ces.' 

*Come, come, nonsense, did yon ever hear of 
any body dying at >our age?' 

'Sometimes,^ murmured Alfieri pensively, and 
shaldng his head. 

<I bet I know what ails your you have eter- 
nally in your mind the predictions of your oM 



*AmI wrong, Cellini? I was only twelve 
years of age when that old woman told me all 
that has happened to me since. She said that I 
should leave Piedmont, that I should become a 
poet, and that you would be celebrated.' 

«And that you would die at thirt^-five. Who 
doesn't know that part of your history? You 
have written on it an admirable sonnet which all 
Italy Imows by heart. But that a man like yom 
should put faith in the mummery of an old wo- 
man, is what I cannot understand.' 

The count sighed, but made no answer: a short 
silence ensued. 

«Shall I tell you what it is that kills you?* re- 



joined Cellini. *At the bottom you are not % 
you are only low spirited.' 

'That's what the doctors say,' replied tbe 
count sadly, «but I feel it will carry me off at 
last.' 

«Why not seek for some distractions { Why 
don't you traveP When yen quitted Milan, 
your intention, if I mistake not, was to go to 
Spain.' 

*I have been there.' 

• Ah ! indeed— and flrom thenee to France.' 

*I have been there.' 

*And thence to Germany.' 

*I have been there.' 

«But you must have been everywhere, ifthtt 
is the case. The fact is, I know you are a most 
expeditious traveller; you traverse each coun- 
try as fast as your horse can gallop; but yoa 
can't have had time to see anything.' 

*Pardon me; I have seen moontainii, eitiet, 
roads, and plains; and, in the midst of all this, 
numberless myriads of human beings very busy 
doing nothing.' 

*And what did you particularly notice?' 

«Three splendid institutions,— the scklagve 
in Germany, tbe police in France, and the inpd- 
sition in Spain.' 

'You're as full of satire as ever, 1 see,' said 
Cellini lauffhing; 'a misanthropist and a repob- 
lican, a real descendant of Brutus in tbe papal 
states. But really, Alfieri, you do not deserve 
the favors which fortune has bestpwed upon von; 
all our theatres ring with your triumphs. Italy 
has its eye upon you; you are noble, rich,yoBng, 
and vet yoq seem tired of life. What is it yoa 
would have to be happy?' 

'That's more than i can sav; something per- 
haps which is possessed by the lowliest of tbe 
crowd who oover me with acclamations; a 
retired habitation, an obscure destiny, and a 
woman who would love me, seated by my side.' 

*But what hinders you fi-om having all this, 
Alfieri ?' 

Alfieri shrugged up his shoulders, afid heaved 
a deep sigh. 

'You forget,' said he, 'that chance hu made a 
celebrated man of am, and a celebrated man is 
like a wild beast, everybody rushes to get a sight 
of him. Every man thinks that he hu a right 
to spy into my actions; I am never alone; my 
books are like couriers, they announce m^ ar- 
rival wherever I go. As soon as I appear in an 
assembly, farewell to free and friendly conver- 
sation; universal silence prevails, the guests are 
all on the tip^toe of ezpecution; they expect to 
hear me speak as if 1 were a book. The women 
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in all nleftt throagh ftar, or elie tier give 
themselTet tin to attract mj notice. JBroi^t 
up» aa X was, almoat in the midat of wooda^ ae^ 
eluded from aecietj in my jonth, I feel coAfuaed 
at being aingled out aathe ol^ject of uniTeiaal 
attention: unable to diatinguiab between real 
aympathy and impertinent curioaity, I wrap 
myaelf np in my reserve, and remain silent. I 
am tberelbre, considered proud, when I am on- 
ly unhappy. Ah ! were i poor, destitute, mis- 
erable, 1 might believe in the affeetion of those 
who surround me; but 1 am now ever in d«ub: 
whether it is myself or my reputation which is 
sought afler.' 

■I understaid^-you are as unfortunate aa a 
kinjT.' 

*You seem to jest, but it is strictly true, never- 
theless. When I arrived here, 1 thought i had 
escaped all my troubles) for a few days i was 
free to live like ev«rybod^ else, i was compara- 
tively happy — but the arrival of a man who had 
seen me I don't knew where, destroyed every- 
thing.' 

•'Aafa the way of the world,* aaid Cellini— 
*yoar celebrity is a burden to you, .end I who 
woriL my fingers off, remain buried in the most 
enviable obteurity.' 

*lt*s your own fault; you don't stick to any- 
thing seriously.* 

*My dear county you seem to for|;et that I am 
in the pay of an impressaritj obliged to have 
three acta ready every menth. Tou don't know 
what It is to be a composer to a theatre; it's like 
the landlord of a public house, where there is a 
continued call on his genius.' 

•Until he atUcst geUto the bottom of it.' 

•That's just what has happened to me; I man- 
aged to live some time on about a dozen decent 
i&as — ^vou know what an idea is, a thing yon 



can diah up with fifty different sauces; you can 
put the beginning at the end, the middle at the 
beginning, and people wonder at the author's 
fecundity. I went on in this manner for about 
three years; but at last the public discovered 
that I gave turned cloth for new — 1 was hiss- 
ed.' 
'Well, and how did yon manage then?' 
•Why, I determined to travel and regenerate 
my ideas.* 

• And do you succeed P' 

•Quite certain of it. There are a great many 
persons at Abano, and plots are as thick here as 
the grasshoppers were in Egypt in the time of 
Pharaoh, in less than a month, I warrant you 
that 1 shall have jrathered materials enough for 
ms many comedies and dramas as will last me 
ten years at a moderate calculation. 1 only ar- 
rived yesterday, and am already on the scent of 
an intrigoe.' 

Alfieri smiled incredulously. 

• 'Tis a fact,' continued Cellini, lowering his 
voice; •yesterday, heated by travelling and una- 
ble to aleep, 1 ventured into the garden; you 
know the small pavilion at the extremity of the 
gravel walk.' 

•Yes.' 

« Well, I was strolling about near it, when 1 
heard a door or a window suddenly close. 1 



turned about, and found myself cheek by jowl 
with a man.' 

<CAnitbepossiUe?' 

•Seeing me, he stopped short and seemed in- 
clined to speak; but he altered his mind, turned 
away, and disappeared. 

•Did yen distinguish his features?' 

•As I do yours now — it was splendid moon- 
light.' 

•And you would recognise him again? 

•I have done so already.' 

•How?' 

•This morning I saw him in the pump-room,' 

•Do you knew bis name?' 

'They call him Marliano.' ^ 

The count started up with vivacity. 

•Are you sure he same out of the pavilion?' 

•I couldn't swear to it, but I think he did.' 

•And you are sure that it was close to the 
pavilion at the bottom of th(^ garden, near the 
poplar trees, that you met him ?' 

•Yes, under the windows of the Marchioness 
Aloanza.' 

Alfieri turned pale, hU lips trembled convul- 
sively, but he mastered his emotion and sat 
down again. 

•You see that I haven't lost my time,' continu- 
ed Cellini, who had not remarked the count's 
uneasiness. •! am on the scent of a love affair, 
which will no doubt furnish me with some ex- 
cellent scenes. 1 had already remarked this 
Marliano, on aecount of his beins so very ugly ; 
he looks like the impenitent thiet, in my idea. — 
Beeinff him continually in the company of the 
marchioneia, who, by-the-bye, appears to hate 
him, 1 at first took him for her husband, but 1 
was mistaken ; there is a secret about it, which 
you must help me to penetrate.' 

It was indeed a secret ; but it was not only 
the count that now desired to discover it. Cel- 
lini was far from being^aware how interested his 
friend was in this mystery, and what anguish 
his recital had inflicted upon him. 

The marchioness bad beenabout three months 
at Abano. She had come alone, and was ill.-*- 
Alfieri had done his best to avoid her ; indeed, 
he let slip no opportunity of ahowing his aver- 
sion when chance threw them together; but the 
young widow did her utmost to overcome a 
hatred, the cauae of which she really was, or 
affected to be, ignorant of. Subsequently the 
count's coldness nad yielded to the marks of in- 
terest which he received from the marchioness, - 
and a sort of intimacy, which became more 
familiar every day, aprang up between them.— 
He felt that this woman exercised more infl;aence 
over him every time he saw her ; that his exis- 
tence waa, as it were, incomplete without her 
society ; and that, in abort, his happiness de- 
pended on the continuance of that friendship 
which had so unexpectedly arisen out of his 
former dislike. 

He was on the point of telling her so one day, 
when Marliano arrived. At the sight of this 
man Biauca appeared oonfhaed ; she welcomed 
him with concealed affright; there arose a sort 
of mute combat between the x, in which the 
young widow was vanqi^ished. 
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Alfieri then remtiiLed tliat dhe av^icMI kim. 
It seemed to him as if this Marliano exercised 
ever her a sert of jealous gaardianship, to whieh 
she sabmitted, but against her will. What con* 
nezion could there exist between these two 
beings ? Cellini's story cleared up all his doubtS| 
but be could not bring himself to put faith in 
the oonchisions which it seemed to warrant — 
Then who was this Marliano ? A first slanee 
seemed to indicate oae of those men who pass 



<Were X to rQfiise to fWe yM the tsplfUuitiM 
yen demand,' yon nMght he inclined to suppose 
that it arose from some injurious repugnanoe on 
my part } but your presence renewed a sensalion 
of sorrow within my breast, of which I was not 
the master/ 

*And for what reason f' 

*l once had a triend. madaiDt who had like* 
wise been the companion of my studies. We 
had grown together, and 1 loved him as children 



their Hires in the fl-iTolities and dissipations of love one another, because they are of the 

the world ; but afUr a more minute examination age and ei^joy the same pleasures. We had 

he descried under this assumed mask a violent separated, but kept up a regular oorrespondenee, 

tenacity, a stubborn and headstrong will, one of for we could not forget the happy days of our 

those ignoble and coarse minds in a case of ada- boyhood. 1 heard that he lived respected by all 

mant. Alfieri had in vain endeavored to study who knew him at Genoa. About a year back 1 

more deeply this man's character ; all his ad- learned that he had faUen in love with a woman, 

vances were met with distant civility ; indeed beautiftil, admired, and courted by all. Two ef 



the marchioness always interfered to put ui end 
to any discussion wluch might arise between 
them; she seemed to fear their coming in con- 
tact with each other. 

Such was the state of things, when one day 
the count, on descending into the garden rather 
earlier than usual, met the young widow alone. 
It was the first time since the arrival of Mar- 
liano, and he resolved to profit by it. After 
several useleFS kttempts to discourse on indiffer- 



m;^ letters remained unanswered; at last I re< 
ceived one firom his mother— his love had been 
fatal to him.* 

*And your friend was called '* 

'Julio Aldi.' 

On hearing this name, a cry esokped the mar- 
chioness. 

4t was then that I heard your name pronoun- 
ced for the first time,' continued Alfieri; but 
seeing that the young woman had buried her 



ent topics, finding that he became more and face m her hands — Tardon me, madam, said be. 



K*ore embarrassed, he at last suddenly stopped, 
and taking the hand of the marchioness— 

< What nave you against me ?' said he ; *and 
why do you avoid me ?' 

4 avoid you!' repeated she; * what can in- 
duce you to think so ?' 

*Do you think I am blind, madam ? For more 
than a fortnight this is the first time I have been 
able to speak to you.' 

The marchioness, who had been troubled for 
a moment^kad now recovered herself. 

^Are yen sure that it is my fault ?' asked she, 
smiling ; *we seldom find those whom we do not 
care to seek.' 

<Ah, madam ! you do not doubt my desire to 
partake of your society f 

* Why not ? I know that my arrival at Abano 
displeased you at first Did the intimacy of a 
few days suffice to destroy all your former pre- 
judices ?* 

The count blushed, and endeavored to excul- 
pate himself. 

*Do not attempt to deny it,' continued the 
marchioness ; *some one had poisoned your mind 
against me. I know that the only reason of 
your atay was your being obliged to wait for 
some letters which you expected ; you were con- 
sequently compelled to put up with my society.* 

4 do not know who can have given you all 
these details,' said Alfieri, with unaf&cted sim- 
plicity ; 'but I cannot deny my faults, or con- 
ceal my thoughts. It is true that your name 
awakened in me a painful 'emotion, and that I 
did not attempt to hide it. But if such be the 
cause of your coldness towarda me, which has 



with a supplicating and agitated voice, <i have 
afflicted you, but it wae unavoidable. Now 
you are aware why I wished to avoid a person 
whose presence recalled to me the death of my 
firiend.' 

*How you must have hated me!' exclaimed 
the marchionesf , bathed in tears.* 

^No, madam; foi I knew that you did every- 
thing in your power to prevent their duel; that 
you even went tn the place of rendeivous.' 

*Too late sir— too late !' 

*The fault was not yours, and Aldi's mother 
rendered you lull justice; she did not i|€cune 
you in the agony of her grief, but the youB|^ 
man's imprudence, which had exposed him to 
the Baron Rocea's sword. Ah, how often have 
I condemned him for havmg ventured, in the 
chances of a duel, a life full of hope in the fa- 
ture ! I then did not know the anguish of al- 
ways finding near the person beloved a &oe 
whose impassibility insults our sufierings— of 
hearing, whenever her roice is heard, the voiee' 
of anouier who answers her with familiarity ! 
Now I comprehend why Aldi preferred certain 
death to tortures such as these; for I, a man of 
thought and reveries as I am, who never teuolt- 
ed a sword in my life, 1 feel a thirst for shed- 
ding blood; a challenge is ever on my lipe, and 
I wish to be placed opposite to my adversary, 
sword in hand, to acquire the right of lovin|f 
exclusively to myself.' 

Alfieri's voice had risen as he spoke, his pale 
face was flushed, and, on pronouncing theae 
last words, his hand was outstretehed as if he 
had grasped a sword; the marchioness made na 



sacceeded so suddenly to your prior afiability, involuntary motion to stop him. 

you punish too cruelly a prejudice which your *Ah 1 you need net fear,' rejoined he with a 

presence has sufliced to dissipate.' bitter smile; ^1 have devoured my anger. 

* And may 1 ask you what this prejudice might What right had I to provoke a rival ? Jealousy 
ber 
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i« only peraUtt*^ to him who oan hope for • re- 
tura to his afleotion. And "yet,* oontinuod be, 
efter a short panoe, 'what riak ihoald I mn in a 
duel ? la there not a terriblo one oaf aged be- 
tween me and my malady ? and 1 well know 
what will be the iMoe of that.' 

The marebionoM bad inoensibly drawn doier 
to him. Her looks were fixed epon the ooet's 
dejected countenance with an indescribable ex- 
pression of compassion, and she said, in a Toice 
U«mbling with emotion, *Oood heavens ! what 
is the matter with yon '' 

*Do you ask me ? Do you not km>w both the 
eaose and the enre ? Nothing hot a little af- 
fection which might inspire me with the desire 
to live; for an instant I had imagined I had 
found it; I then breathed more freely; I felt all 
the Tigor of my youth return, beoauee I was 
happy; but it only lasted a few days, for 1 soon 
peroeiTed that my hopes were groundless.' 

*Who told you so ?' 

'Biancal* exclaimed he; 'hare I understood 
youf Speak, I beseech you— >for pity's sake, 
speak.* 

The marchioness was about to answer; but 
she suddenly uttered a cry of terror, and tore 
herself from his embrace. The count raised 
his eyes; Marliano was standing at the corner 
of the parterre. 

The Oenoese bowed coldly. On seeing him 
the marcluoness had fallen back motionless on 
the benob, he advanced, and without appearing 
to notice her en^tioo, inquired after her health 
with impassable politeness. 

As for Aliieri, the arriral of this man at the 
moment that he was about to receive an avowal 
which he had so long and so ardently sought 
aftor, had at first drawn from him a gesture of 
anger; but his attention was soon attracted to- 
WMds Bianca, who by her looks appeared to be 
supplicating Marliano. Alfien felt all his 
doubto return; an invisible instinct pointed oat 
this man to him as his rival, and he resolved to 
do his utmost to verify his suspicions. He ob- 
served to the marchioness that it was time to go 
to the spring, and he olfered to escort her 
there. 

H thank you, sir,' said the marchioness with 
embarrassment; *1 remain here; but do not let me 
interfere with your arrangemento.' 

*My arrangemenUare yours, madam,' said the 
count; 'youknow it— the only hours that 1 en- 
joy, are those which I pass with you.' 

*1 see, count, that you would succeed quite as 
well in madriffals as in tragedy,' replied the 
narchioaess with effort. 

Alfieri shook his head. *I>o not rail, I be- 
eceeh you, at the expression of a sentiment 
wHich you know to be sincere,' said he; *you 
cannot mistake the cause of the change which 
Tear presence has worked in me. Before I 
knew yon I was unhappy, wearied with all that 
Tain applause which is called xlory. I saw you 
— melancholy, fetigue, aU disappeared. Tou 
liave acted on me as the rays of the sun on a 
drooping plant — 1 owe yon my very existence.' 

<Sir!' exclaimed the marchioness, terrified; 
aad then she turned her eyes upon Ifarliano, 
bat he reamiaed calm and motionless. 



Alfieri had watched her looks and her move- 
ments. 

*You will excuse me,' rejoined he, turning to- 
wards the Genoese; %uch confessions arf not 
vsually made in the presence of a third person. 
1 have donbtlese been indiscreet.' 

Marliano bowed. '1 feel happy,' said he, 
^ooant, to have Inspired you with so much confi- 
dence as to induce you to make such an avowal 
of your sentimente.' 

*l assure you, signor, that I rejoice that you 
hear me.' i 

*lt is rather for me to rejoice to fincl that a 
great poet employs, to express his passion, an 
eloquence which othen in vain seek for in their 
love.' 

The irony with which these last words had 
been ironounced had something so cold, so 
piercing about it, that it produced on Alfieri the 
effect of those wounds which we do not feel at 
first; but when he understood the fall force of 
it, a flush ot iadignatioa caused his very blood 
to boil; his eyes met those of Marliano. Bianea 
threw herself between these two glances, in 
which they exchanged their hatred. 

*We well know your gallantry, coaat,' said 
she; *but we have had quite enough oa that 
chapter for to-day. I do not intend to go to the 
spring, but I do not wish to hinder you from 
taking your accustomed walk; you will bring 
me a nosegay on your return.' 

The count made an effort on himself^ and 
took bis leave. Marliano was about to follow 
him. 

'Signer Marliano !' exclaimed the marchion- 
ess, *you promiied to read me a chapter.' 

The Genoese turned towards her, a sardonic 
smile played upon his lips: 'are you so much 
afraid for him .'' said he. 

BiiDca laid her hand on her heart, and sat 
down without being able to tnswer. 

*Yet you have resson to be satisfied with me, 
msdam,' rejoined Marliano, bitterly. *Did 1 not 
allow him to speak of bis love ? Did I not suf- 
fer his insults, for his intention was to insult 
me ? Did I not carry my patience to such a 
pitch that he must have thought me a vile cow- 
ard ? Does not this suffice you ?' 

*I must leave this place,' said the marchioneM 
with anguish. 'I cannot stey here an> longer. 
I shall return to Genoa.' 

'I am ready.' 

Bianca cast on Marliano a long leek of terror 
and indigpnation. 

*Yes,'r continued she, *I shall return to Genoa, 
but to bid an eternal adieu to the world. 1 have 
oftei theught of it — my determinstion is taken 
— I snail retire fnto a convent.' 

Marliano sterted. What say you, madam? 
A convent?' 

*1 am resolved.' 

'Impossible ! So young, so beautifbl — to bury 
yourself in an eternal prisou.' 

'Am I fVee now ?' 

The Genoese looked at her. 'It is to avoid 
me that you shun the world,' said he, sorrow- 
fnll>; *you then hate me more than you love ite 
pleasures.' 
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* And evtB were it ao, have jou not fereed me 
toitr 

•What have I dene f* 

The marchionesa briakly raiaed her head. 
<Do yon dare ask me r* aaid ahe with indlgnaat 
Burpriae. •Baron Rocoa, have yon forgotten the 
past? Have you not traced aronnd roe a fatal 
cirole which none oan paaa without certain 
death? Toaaak me wii«tyou have done. 
Have you net profited by your odiona addreaa 
«8 a brav0 to aaanme to ^ouraelt the authority of 
a prnardian over me affamat my will, and call to 
Account idl thpue who approach me ? I could 
not demand the aastataoce of thoie who would 
have had the courage to protect me againat thia 
tyranny, fot it arould have ezpoaed ttem to cer- 
tain destruction. Sheltered under the poiirt of 
honor, von would have awaited their provooa- 
tion---tnen, maater of the anna and conditiena 
you would have murdered them as you did the 
unfortunate Aldi. Thus have you enalaved me 
to your wUl during three years, trembling be- 
neath your regard, obliged to suffer your aocie- 
tv, and eatranging all othera from me through 
iear. in vain have I tried to escape you; you 
have followed me everywhere. Even here, 
where I had fled for concealment, you appear 
under the falae name of Marliano, as if you had 
feared that youra would have been the signal of 
my flight — and you now ask me what you have 
done!^ 

Whilst the marchioneas had been speakin|f, 
the Genoese had turoed paler and paler; hta 
features had assumed an expression impossible 
to describe; it was an anguish which had some- 
thing cruel about it — a sort of despair which 
tormented him, but inspired no pity; it was the 
grief ot Satan, crowned king of evil and of pain. 

•Why did you not love me ?' aaid he, fixing 
on the marchioneas a withering look of tnger. 
•It is you who have canaed all that has happened. 
Happiness would have softened my soul. Yon 
have exasperated it. That skill which you 
reproach me with — the world itself forced me 
to ioquire it. I was ugly, abandoied; I requir- 
ed a defence against contempt — 1 acquired the 
art of killing. What had at firat been necessity , 
became at last a habit— I placed mv honor in a 
acience which 1 had studied merely as a safe- 
guard. Besides, why should I spare thoae who 
hate me ? The hatred of othera renders us cruel, 
madam. Ah ! as aoon as 1 knew you, i take 
heaven to witneas that I repented ever having 
shed blood— but I could not efface the paat. 
My love was diadained. I saw that you despis- 
ed and hated me. I was then seiied with a 
secret rage. Why should 1 leave to another the 
happineas which bad been reftised to myself? 
Would you not even have thanked me for it at 
tiie bottom of your soul ? No ! If I am cruel, 
Bianca, it is becauae I cannot beac the idea that 
you should love another.' 

•^hus I am the slave of your paaaion.' 

•I love yen and am jealous.' 

•But I— I do not love you.* 

•I know It— I know it. And yet your love 
would change my whole life, and redeem the 
past.' 
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He iei»d the hands ef Biaaea, aad. prsseed 
them convulsively against his heart. •Oh! I 
love you, Bianca; I love you aa man never 
leved,^ exclaimed he; 'why are you without 

•Xieave me— leave me,' aaid the young wo- 
man, stmgglmg to escape. 

•What can I do to induce you to liaien to 
me?' 

•Leave me, I say.' 

•Bianca, yoa cannot eternally resist mv pn 
ers — ^you will relent — 1 love >ott too mtteb---y 
must be mine at last.' 

•A convent rather!' exeUimed the yonag 
woman, distractedly. 

•I will tear you from it.' 

•Then the tomb !' 

Marliano let drop her hands, which he held 
in his. •Ton love the count,' said he, gnaahing 
his teeth with rage. 

The marchioneia shuildered, attempted to 
apeak, but buret into tears. 

•To-morrow we start for Genoa,' aaid he, after 
a long ailence. 

At thia moment aome person appeared at the 
extremity of the walk; Marliano offered the 
countess his arm, and they both walked away. 

Hardlv had they disapfeared among the trees, 
when Cfellini crept . eautioualy from behind a 
clump of acaciaa where he had concealed him- 
self. He had arrived there a litUe after Alfieri's 
departure, and having distinguiahed the voieea 
of the marchioneia and Marliano, he had allow- 
ed hia curiosity to get the better of his diaere- 
tien. Wishing to clear up the auspicious which 
he entertained, he had listened attentively, and 
had heard all that passed between them. The 
beginning of their conversation had only excited 
his astonishment, and he merely saw in it a c^h 
ital aubject for a scenario^ but the end had 
taught him the part which Alfieri played in the 
affair. He theiefore ran to him immediately, 
and told him all that he had discovered thus 
opportunely. His revelation waa for the count 
aa welcome aa it was unexpected ; his douhta 
were removed, and be saw that he was beloved. 
Everythmg was ' now explaiued; the trouble of 
the marchioness at the sigh' ot Marliano; her 
timid submission to his will: the sudden alter*- 
tien in her behavior towards himaelf. His joy 
knew no bounds. 

•But,' observed Cellini, •she has promised 
this Marliano, or rather this Baron Rocca, to 
start tomorrow.' 

•No, no,' exclaimed Alfieri ; •she shall stay. 
Ah ! heaven be thanked that I have learned the 
truth ■ for this once, this Baron Blocca will find 
aome one betwixt him and the woman whom he 
oppresses.' 

•You forget that you never handled an arm in 
your life, and that thia man will infallibly kill 
you.' 

•I do not care.' 

•Of courae you are toe happy juat now to cnre 
about life ; only, if you succumb, the maiohioB- 
ess will remain without a protector, and ex- 
posed to the mercy ot her persecutor.' 

•You are right. But need I fight this man ? 
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Womld it ftot be rafficient to publish the iruUi?' 
'it it iDjurioui to the baron; he will cbaUeo||;e 
yoo, end 70a canaot refiue to give him satui. 
taction, or it wiU he said yon are afraid/ 
«Well, I will giYe him satiifhetion.' 
^Thes he w^ kill too* and you wiHnot hate 
benefited her in the lewrt. iTon walk in a eit- 
cle out ef which ten ean find no iaaqe.^ 

Alfieri stamped with lafe on the ground. *Ia 
it pofBible that this point oi honor can cover ev- 
ery enormity? What! beeanse a villain is 
«lever in the art ef killing, he has the right to 
force yon to silence, or to mnrder yon ! Strange 
justice of the world ! If I refase to allow my- 
self to be amassinatedby this cnt-throat, a thoa- 
sand voices will be raised to brand me as acow- 
«rd, and my celebrity will only serve to poblish 
my shame to every corner of the world, and ren- 
der my name more despicable. Since life is 
nothing but an arena of gladUtors, why was not 
I teu^ht to shed Mood ? What use is what I am 
and what 1 know, to me f O God I 1 wonld 
barter my genins, my glory, every thing, for the 
science of a fencing-master. What^s to be dene 
— what's to be dene ?' 

* Formerly a hrav0 might have served your 
tnm; nnforttinately they are ont of fashion 



Alfieri shook his head and remained pensive. 
But iie suddenly awoke ik»m his reverie : 
*Yes,' murmured lie, 4t must be so ; it's the 
only means I have.' 

*What are yen going te do^' asked his 
friend . 

*You shall kpow very soon,* answered the 
count, and he left the room. 

The follewin|r hours were employed by him 
in arrasgiag his affairs and writing his last in- 
fltrnclions However firm the soul may be, such 
prepimitions cannot but weigh heavily upon it. 
There is always some smiling corner in life, 
some happy spot^ which we then reeal to mind, 
and to which the humid eye looks back with re- 
gret How many dooots arise^ how many anz* 
ieties do we rake up from the bottom of our 
hearts ! IVill our name be long remembered <* 
Who will weep for our loss F^Melancholy re- 
flections, to solve which we dare not conault 
the experience ef the past. 

And Alfieri thought of all this : of the moun- 
tains where he had passed his boyhood ', of his 
first verses ; of the old woman's prediction, 
which was now, doubtless, to be accomplished. 
He then examined his papers, separating his fin- 
ished compositions firom those which he had as 
yet, as it were, only sketched eut, the children 
of his imagination, which he intended to have 
impressed with the whole power of hjs genius 
and sxpsrience. Oh I hew many dreams be- 
gun, how many inspirations which had fwmerly 
bat faintly glimmered on his mind, tlien burst 
upon him in all their glory ! and he groaned, 
the poet, for that moment had furnished him 
with more ideas than the labor of a whole Hie 
could develope. And he was about to haiard 
all this against the dexterity of a bravo. He 
pressed his hand agaiost his forehead, as if te 
tear from it the treasures which were about to 
5 



perish with him. For so it is with man t he 
considers his intelligence as the common inheri- 
tance of humanity, and that, were he to keep 
aught of it to himself, he would commit a rob- 
bery on mankind. He cannot take upon him- 
self to carry with him a thouffht unexpressed. 

But time passed away. The count rapidly 
finished to put every thing in order, lie wrote 
to his sister, bade an eternal adieu te everything 
he loved in this world^ and then descended into 
the saloont. 

Cellini and Marliano were there alone. The 
former was warm in praise of a volume of Mach- 
iavel which he held in his hand. 

*1 do net know it,* said Marliano, coolly. 

'Should you wish to read itT asked the 
yx>nng man, presenting him the book. 

*l never read.' 

Cellini looked at htm with astonishment. — 
This was the epoch of the regeneration of ideas 
which signalised the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The nobility seemed to have suddenly 
awoke fronkthe long torpidity in which they had 
lain, to study something more than the mere art 
of gallantry, or the noble science of arms. Inhere 
was a universal rush towards literature, so that 
a man who declared that he could not read, was 
considered as extraordinary a being as a cour- 
tier of the reign ef Charles the Seeond, who 
lived without a mistress. 

The count, who on enterinic had remarked 
Cellini's surprise, observed— 

'Signer Marlmno is quite right ; what can 
gentlemen have to do with books?' 

Marliano looked at him, as if to discover 
whether he was not victimised ; but the ccunt's 
features were so calm that he hardly knew what 
to conjecture. 

*If you really think so, my dear count,' said 
Cellini, laughing, 'I wonder at your passing 
whole nights over your books, as you are accus- 
tomed to do.* 

'Oh I as for me,* rejoined the count, <l'm a 
a poet, a madman! I love Plutarch, and am 
foolish enough to consMer such words as liberty, 
country, as anything but ridiculous, i am one 
ot those who would not have every man's hap- 
piness or misery depend on the ehance of birth, 
I dream of a world where recompenses would be 
awarded to the most worthy, honors to the most 
devoted, happiness te all; but I'm a madman, 
you know, whilst Signer Marliano is a gentle- 



All this had been said with so much calm, and 
with such a sameness of intonation, that it would 
have puiiled any one to guess the interlocutor's 
real meaning. Its irony was hidden, but was 
the^by rendered more poii^naat — you felt the 
goad without perceiving it. Marliano knew 
that he was attacked, and winced under his ad- 
versary's infliction ; but he likewise knew that 
a quarrel would drive the marchioness to ex- 
tremities, and he resolved to avoid it il possible; 
it was, therefore, with a mixture of anger and 
reserve that he answered — 

*I cannot accept your excuses, count. I am 
satisfied with the world as it is, and leave to 
philosophers and philanthropists, as they style 
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themselyei, literary knight-errtnto, the eare of 
remodelling it between their repasts, as they 
would a play or an opera.*' 

'What can such a man a«yeu ha?e to do 
with philanthropists and philosophers?' ex 
claimed Alfieri. *Ah, sir, you are really dis- 
posed to show us too much indulgence. Non- 
sense ! — men who wish to enlighten the human 
mind, the monsters ! — who love their fellow- 
creatures, the foolt ! The clever men are those 
who profit by abuses instead of combating them, 
and ornament their avarice and hard-hearted- 
ness with the name of principle or political opin- 
ions ; who grind down the poor to satUify their 
habits of indolemce and extravagance, and be- 
come wealthy on the miseries of others less 
privileged than themselves. Those are the per- 
sons who know how to live ; them we should 
take for oar models. Neither is it difficult, heav- 
en knows, to lead the life of tl^ exquisites of 
high life ; — ^ruin your creditors, dishonor as 
many women as possible, kill a few of your moat 
intimate friends in duel, and you will leave be- 
hind you the reputation of a met^ perfect gen- 
tleman.' 

Whilst Alfieri had been speaking, Marliano 
seemed devoured by an increasing irritation. — 
At the last words pronounced by the count, he 
turned round suddenly, but, as if he wished to 



avoid a quarrel at anv price, he advanced to- 
wards a chair on which he ' " 
took it op. 



wards a chair on which he had left his hat^ and 



'Pardon me, signer,* said Alfieri, 'perhaps I 
have wounded your polKical opinions. 1 should 
really be very much grieved if you weie ob- 
liged to ieave the room on my account, although 
certainly very much flattered at your thus ac- 
knowledging yourself conquered. ' 

Marliano threw down his hat. *l was never 
conquered by anybody,' said he haughtilv. 

Alfieri bowed ; a vague smile pUyed on his 
lips. For a few moments the three parsons pre- 
sent were silent. Cellini, embarrassed, hardly 
knowing what his friend was aiming at, and the 
Genoese evidently seeking to avoid a rupture. — 
He had approached the sideboard^and seemed to 
be inhaling the perfumes of some rare flowers in 
a crystal vase, when hit eyes fell on a case of 
pistols, which Cellini had placed there on his re- 
turn from the shooting-gallery. He opened the 
box, took oat a pistol, which he examined care- 
lessly, and approached the window. 

*Are you satisfied with these arms V asked 
he of Cellini. 

'Very much so ; they are of the uMUiofiMtory 
of Cosimo.' 

*Will you allow me to try them?' 

•Certainly.' 

Marliano looked out of the window, 'foa 
■ee that flower yonder,' said he, pomting to a 
rose-bud, which was the only one left on the 
bnsh. 

*Tes ; but it's omt of pistol-shol.' 

Marliano fired. 

*Ah signer I' exclaimed Cellini. 

«The flower is down of course,' said the count, 
who bad lemained at the other extremity of the 
apartment. 



<Tou seem to jest, but it's a faet.' 

'The count fmiled ; he saw that MarliaiMf 
wanted to frighten him. 

*By Jove, Signer Marliano,' said C«llvni, who 
was still looking at the flower, *if we ever fight, 
1 should not feel inclined to choose pistols as the 
weapons.' 

*WJby not^' exclaimed Alfieri > 'onacoonnt of 
the flower?'* 

*No, no ; on my own account.' 

'Dear me ! who knows ? it frequently hap- 
pens that this extraordinary dexterity will dis' 
appear at the moment of danger.' 

Marliano made a movement. 

<I do not say that for you, signer ', buttbe«iost 
clever villain cannot always support the look ot 
an honest man, and his conscience will some- 
times make his hand tremble. Indeed there ar« 
many who only make a parade of their skill, in 
order to avoid a more dangerous straggle, and 
who volunteer a proof of their address to dk* 
pense with giving aproof of courage.' 

'Count!' exclaimed Marli4no^ springuif to^ 
wards Alfieri. 

K)nce more 1 do not say that for you,' quietly 
returned the latter. 

'This assurance is useless,' said Marlianoyhia 
Dps trembling with rage. <1 know that you 
dare not address such words to me. Poets are 
prudent; they only insult by allnsiens; they 
never provoke, except iiom under cover of an. 
oratorical precaution ; and when we are tired 
with their disguised insolence, they fieign to be 
ignorant of its cause ; in case of necessity, thej 
might even invoke their bad health, and eafi 
themselves too ill to have any b6nor.' 

«Tou do not mean that for me either, I wmp^ 
pose,' said the count mildly. • 

'1 leave you the judge of that, sir." 

'O no,^ continued Alfieri; 'for if such werw 
the case, the signer Marliano knows that 1 migbf 
demand satisfaction.' 

'Who hinders you from doing —f 

■You then reeogsise that I have the right i» 
do it? Tou own that vour insolence waadirecW 
ed towards me^-that 1 am insulted^* 

'Be it so.' 

Alfieri sprang towards the Oenoese, and seis- 
ing his hand — 

* i have the choice of aims, sir,* exclaimed 
he. 

'It matters not to me/ 

'We shall soon see.' 

He ran to the sideboard, seised CeUiM's pis- 
tols, and returning to Marliano— 

'Choose,' said he. 

'But one of the pistols is unloaded.^ 

'The other win suffice for one of us.' 

•What!— do you want to fight." 

'Mttssle to musile; and let God defend the 
right' 

'It is impossible,' exclaimed Marliano. 

'Pardon me, signor, I am insulted; yon have 
said it* 1 have the right to impose the eoadi- 
tiona; you have said that too. You cannot re- 
fuse, unless you be a vile coward. The point 
ef honor which has served you so frequently, Is 
against you bow. You hoped that, like so aiany 
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othen of jour Tictims, I jhould be fool enough 
to stand up to eerve as a mark for jour bullet or 
jour sword, that you mifrht out ipe down as you 
did that flower, with a smile on your lips. But 
you .were mistaken, Baron Rocoa/ 
*Ab! you know my name, do yon?' 
*7e8, and think not that I will yield a tingle 
fraction of my advantages, i do not fight to 
make a parade of brar^ry or generosity, but to 
deliver the marchionese from your odious perse- 
cutions. I fight to kill you.* 

*Yoar hope may be deceived,' ezel*imed the 
baroa, whose surprise was now turned into 
fury. 

U know it; but whatever be the issue of this 
combat, Bianoa will have nothing more to fear 
from yoar tvranny. 1 have taken all my pre- 
cautions; if I succumb, all Italy will know the 
cause of m;|f death; I ahall have bought with my 
blood the right of publishing yeur infamy; and 
1 shall be believed, for the dead, it is known, 
never lie, I shall be pitied, for my very ene- 
mJee will take care to exalt my glory. Tour fa- 
ta] celebrity will be affixed te mine as toa tane- 
ral pile, ^d you will be branded aa a villain 
for having killed me. 1 shall have broken the 
yoke which you have imposed upon the marohi- 
oneea. Placed under the safeguard of public opin- 
ion, she will have nought to fear from yon, and 
will require no cue to defend her, for you will 
have lost the privileges of a man of honor, and 
all will refuse to give yon satisfaction.' 

'Enough! enough!' exclaimed the baron, who 
was now beside himself, *one of ns must die.— 
Follow me.' 

*I am leady, sir.' 

Tbe^ directed their steps towards the doer. — 
Cellini stopped them. 

*One moment, gentle men*-y on cannot fight 
without seconds, especially oi^such conditions: 
It is impossible.' 

«Yoo shall be mine,' said Alfieri; 'the baron 
will get one.' 

'Meet me at the spring in an hour,' said Mar- 
llano, going out. 

Cellini likewise left the apartment. 

When Alfieri was lert alone, a sort of moral 
depression seized upon him. He passed over 
in hia mind the events of his life; he thought of 
Bianea! Cellini's story had led him to believe 
that he was beloved, but was that sufficient now 
that he waa about to engage 4n a combat in 
which hb life waa at stake? Waa it love or pity 
that bad actuated the marchioness? He was 
buried in these reflections when she entered the 
apartment with a book in her hand. On per- 
ceiving the count she stopped and blushed, but 
recovering her presence of mind, — 

*I was with you, you see,' said she, showing 
him the last volume he had publiahed. 

'Yes,' replied he, 'they are more beloved than 
the author himself. Before people kno^ me, 
they seek for me in my works, they guess at me 
through the medium of my poetry; and when 
they come to find that I am a roan like other 
men, they are astonished, and I fall down from 
the pinnacle upon which they had placed me. 
Even you, you love the poet, but yeu avoid the 



man: yon like. my works, Bianea, but you shun 
me.' 

The marchioDess attempted to reply. 

'O! do not deny it,' continued Alfieri; <yon 
ahun me, and yet you appeared to comprehend 
me. For an instant I thought I had touched 
your heart. Then it was that I loved my glory. 
I was proud to think I should share it with you. 
Ah ! why did yon anatch this delicious hope 
from me?' 

The marchioneas seemed affected— there was 
■o much prayer in the count's voice, so much 
sensibility in his looks, that she remained as it 
were speU-bound beneath them; ahe wiahed to 
answer but could only stammer out a few words 
without meaning. 

*Bianca, I beseech yon, speak to me— ^ou 
know that J love you; do not envy me this^ 
this happmeas, perhaps, the last I ahall ever 
enjoy.' 

'What can yoo mean?' 

* Who knows what may happen? you know 
the fate which has been predicted to me.' 

*0 ! banish all snch fearful foreboding*.' 

'Well, supposing this prophecy were about to 
be realiied — if 1 were to see you now for the 
last time — could von refuse a dying man a word 
which would make him happy? Ah ! yon trem- 
ble. Good God!— one word, only one— Bianea, 
do you love me?' 

'Yes,' replied the marchioness, bursting into 
tears, and hiding her face in lier hands. 

Alfieri uttered aery of joy. 

•It is then true!— She loves me! — Thanks, 
thanks — Bianea, dearest Bianea!' 

•Ah I why did you force me to speak, if you 
but knew — ' 

•Nothing- 1 will hear nothing, except that 
you love me— weep not, fear not. Now let my 
deatiny be accomplished.' 

The clock struck — the count shuddered. 

'Adien, Bianea,' said he, preasing her to his 
bosom; 'adieu!' 

And having disengaged himself from her arms, 
he ruahed out of the room. 

The marchioness remained motionless. A 
vague sensation of terror crept over her, as sbe 
thought of the misfortunes that would be the re- 
sult of the confession which she had made. She 
then remembered the oount'a trouble, his precip- 
itate flight; a horrible suspicion arose in her 
mind. 

She ran to the garden — Alfieri was not there. 
She asked for Marliano— he was absent. Her 
heart beat aa if it were ready to burst. She ran 
to the count's room, hardly knowiog what she 
waa about — it was empty. She rushed to the 
balcony. At this moment the report of a pistol \ 
was heard, she uttered a piercing cry, and tot- I 

tered againat the wall. Almost immediately 
Cellini appeared at the extremity of the garden, 
exclaiming — 

*A surgeon!' 

Bianoa felt the earth turn under her feet; she 
stretched out her arms for support, and tried to 
leave the window. Suddenly a noise wa« heard 
on the staircase; the door flew open — she utter- 
ed an exclamation of joy. 

It was Alfieri ! 
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THE BANKER'S D A CJ Gli'a' £ R. 

[From tbe DubUn UniTenity Magtziae for Febniary.] 

BY J. p. R. JAMES, Xi^ 



There wae once a great banker in London, 
who had a Tery fine houee in Portland Plaee, 
and a very dirty old house in' the city > and if 
the latter looked the image of businees and rieh- 
08, the former looked the picture of luxury and 
iitpla^. He himeelf was a mild man, whose os- 
tentation was of a quiet, but not the less of an 
active kind. His movements were always calm 
and tranquil, and his clothes plain ; but tlie fbr- 
mer were stately, the Ifitter were in the best 
fkshion. tiolditeh was Us eoachmaker in those 
days ; Ude's first cousin was his cook ; his ser- 
vants walked up stairs to announce a visitor to 
the time of the Dead March in 8au|, and opened 
both yalves of the folding doors at once, with a 
grace that eeuld only he acquired by long prae- 
' tice. Everv thing seemed to move m his house 
by rule, and nothing was ever seen to go wrong. 
All the lackeys wore powder, and the women- 
servants had their caps prescribed to them. His 
wife was the daughter of a country-gentleman 
of very old race, a woman of good manners and 
a warm heart. Thouffh there were two carriages 
always at her especial command, she sometimes 
walked on her feet, even in London, and would 
not sufier an account of her parties to find its 
way into the **Moming Post.** The banker and 
his wife had but one child, a daughter, and a 
very pretty and very sweet girl she was as ever 
my eyes saw. She was not very tall, though 
very beautifully fermed, and exquisitely grace- 
ful. She was the least aiffeeted person that ever 
was seen ; for, accustomed nrom her earliest 
days to perfect ease in every respect,— denied 
nothing that was virtuous and right, — taught bv 
her mother to estimate high qualities, — too much 
habituated to wealth to regard it as an object, — 
and too frequently brought in c<mtact with rank 
to estiDMte it above its value, — she had nothing 
to eovet, and nothing to assume. Her face was 
sweet ^d thoughtful, though the thoughts were 
evidently cheenbl ones, and her voice was fVill 
of melody and gentleness. Her name was 
Alice Herbert, and she was soon Uie admired of 
all admirers. People looked for her at the opera 
and the park, declared her beautifhl, adori^le, 
divine : she became the wonder, the rage, ih» 
feshion; and every body added, when thev 
spoke about her, that she would have half a mil- 
lion at the least. Now, Mr. Herbert himself 
was not at all anxious that his dau^ter should 
marry any of the men that first presented them- 
selves, because none of them were above the 
rank of a baron : nor was Mrs. Herbert anxious 
either, because, she did not wish to part with her 
daughter ; nor was Alice herself— I do not knew 



well why, — perhi^ she thought that a part of 
the men who surrounded h^r were feps, and as 
many more were libertines, and the reft were 
fbols, and Alice did not feel more inclined to 
ehoose out of those three classes than her father 
did out of the three inferior grades of our nobil- 
ity. There was, indeed, a young man in the 
Guards, distantly connected with her mother's 
fkmily, who was neither fop, libertine, nor fool, 
—a gentleman, an accomplished man, and amin 
of good feeling, if ho was often at Mr. Herbert'i 
house; but father, mother, and daughter, til 
thought him out of the question : \£t ftther, 
because he was not a duke ; the motheTf be- 
cause he was a soldier ; the daughter, beeavie 
he had never given her the slightest reason to 
believe that he either admired or loved her. Ai 
he had some two thousand a year, he might 
have been a good match for a derffyman'i 
daughter, but could not pretend to Miss Her- 
bert. Alice certainly liked him better than any 
man she had ever seen, and once she found hit 
eyes fixed upon her from the other side of a ball- 
room, with an expression that made her forget 
what her partner was saying to her. Tlie color 
came up into her cheek, too, and that seemed to 

five Henry Ashton oouraape to come up and ask 
er to dance. She danced with him on the fol^ 
lowing night, too ; and Mr. Herbert, who re- 
marked the feet, judffed that it would be bat 
riffht to give Henrv Ash'on a hint. Two dayi 
aAer, as Alice's fiOher was just about to go oat, 
the young guardsman himself was ushered into 
his library, and the banker prepared to give faif 
hint, and give it plainly, too. He was saved the 
trouble, however ; for Ashton 's first speeah wai, 
•I have come to bid you fkrewell, Mr Herbert. 
We are ordered to (yanada to put down the eril 
spirit there. I set out in an hour to take leare 
of my mother, in Sta£fordshire, and then em- 
bark with all speed.' 

Mr. Herbert economised his hint, and wished 
his voung fHend all success. <By the way/ 
he added, *Mrs. Herbert may like to write a fev 
lines by you te her brother at Montreal. Too 
know he is her onl v brother : he made a lad 
business of it, what with building and planting, 
and farming and such things. So I got him an 
appointment in Canada just that he might re- 
trieve. She would like to write, I know. Too 
will find her up stairs. I must go out myself— 
Good fortune attend you.' 

'Good fortune' did attend him, for he foand 
Alioe Herbert alone in the very first room be 
entered. There was a table before her, and she 
was leaning over it, as if very busy; but when 
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HMU7Afbt<m apfroacbed her, kt fyjimd tiby|t 
she Km been oarelewil^ drawing wild Ifaaves oi;i 
a fcrap of paoer, while hec thonffhU w^re far 
awaf. She oolered when the saw nim, and wa^ 
eTiaentlj a^tated ; but she WM *tiU more so 
when he repeated wbat he had told her father. 
She tamed red, and she tamed pa^s, axul she sa^ 
still, and she said nothing. Henry Ashton be- 
came agitated himself. ^It is all in Tain,' he 
said to himself. *It is all in yain. X know her 
father top well ;' and he rose, asking where he 
ahoold find her mother. 

Alice answered in a faint voice, 4n the little 
room beyond the back drawing room.' 

Henry paused a moment longer : the tempta- 
tion was too great to be resisted -, he took the 
sweet buVb hand ; he pressed it to his lips, and 
said, ^Farewell, Miss Herbert ! frrewell ! I 
know I BJunli never see any one like^ voa again ; 
hot, at least it is a blessing to have known you 
— though it be but to regret that fortune has not 
fitvorecTme still farther ! farewell ! farewell !' 

Henry Ashton sailed for Canada, and saw 
some lervice there. He distinguished hinfiself 
as an oiEcer, and his name was in several des- 
patches. A remnant of the old chivalrous spirit 
made him ofUn think when he was attacking a 
fortified village, or charging a body of insur- 
gents, * Alice Herbert wm hear of this !' but 
often, too, he would ask himfelf, *I wonder if 
she be married yet?' and his companions uied 
to jest with him iuM>n always looking first at the 
woman's part of^ the newspaper ', the births, 
. deaths, and marriages. 

His fears, if we can venture to call them sueht 
were vain. Alice did not marry, although about 
A year after Henry Ashton had quitted England, 
her father descended a little from his high ambi- 
tion, and hinted that if she thought fit, she might 

listen to the young Earl of . Alice was 

not inclined to listen, and gave the earl plainly 
to understand that the was not inclined to be- 
come his counteis. The earl, however, perse- 
Tered, and Mr. Herbert now began to iad his 
influence ; but Alice was obdurate, and remind- 
ed her father of a promise he had made, never 
to press her marriage with any one, Mr. Her- 
bert seemed more annoyed Uum Alice expected, 
walked up and down the room in silence, an4 
on hearing it, shut himself up with Mrs. Her- 
bert for nearly two hours. What took place 
Alice did not know, but Mrs. Herbert f^om that 
moment looked grave and anxious. Mr. Her- 
bert insisted that the earl should be received at 
the house as a friend, though he urged his 
daughter no tnore, and balls and parties succeed- 
ed each othier so rapidly that the quieter inhabi- 
tants of Portland Place wished the banker and 
his family, where Alice herself wished to be — 
in Canada. In the meantime, Alice became 
alarmed lor her mother, whose health was evi- 
dently soi&ring from some cause ; but Mrs. 
Herbert would consult no physician, and her 
basband seemed never to perceive the state of 
weakness and depression into which she was 
sinking. Alice resolved to call the matter to 
her faUier's notice, and as he now went out ev- 
ery morning at an early hour, she rose one day 



sooner thfia ufmaV vi^d knpcked at the dpor of 
Ipis dressing roonu Thff re was no answer, and, 
unclosing ue deor, she looked in to see if he 
were already gone. The curtaina were still 
drawn, but through them some of the meming 
beams found their way, and by the dim siekly 
light, Alice beheld an objeetthat mad® her clasp 
her Vands and tsemble violently. Her fiither's 
chair before the dressinff table was vacant ; but 
l^iside it lay upon the- floor something like the 
%ure of a man asleep. Alice approached, with 
her heart beating so violently that she could 
hear it ; and there was no other sound in the 
room. She knelt down beside him : it was her 
ftther. She could not hear him breathe, and 
she drew back the curtains. He was pale as 
marble, and his eyes were open, but fixed. She 
uttered not a sound, but with wild eyes gated > 
round tiie room, thinking of what she should do. 
Her mother was in the chamber at the aide of 
the dressing-room' ; but Alice, thoughtful, even 
in the deepest agitation, fisared to call her, and 
rang the bell for her father's valet. The man 
came and raised his master, but Mr. Herbert had 
evidently been dead for some hours. Poor Aliee 
wept terribly, but 8til\ she thought of her moth- 
er, and she made no noise, and the valet was 
silent top ; for, in lifting the dead body to theT 
sofa, he had found a small vial, and was gazing 
on it intently. 

*I had better put this away. Miss Herbert," 
he said at length, in a low voice ; *I had better 
put this away Defore any one else comes.' 

Alice gazed at the viu with her tearful eyes. 
It was marked ^Prussic acid ! poison !' 

This was but the commencement of many 
sorrows. Though the coroner's jury pronounced 
that Mr. Herbert had died a natural death, yet 
every one declared he had poisoned himself, es- 
pecially when it was found that he had died ut- 
terly insolvent. That all his last great specula- 
tions had fiiiled, and that the news of his abso- 
lute beggary had reached him on the night pr<¥- 
ceding his decease. Then came all the horrors 
of such circumstances to poor Alice and her 
mother ; — ^the funeral ; — the examination of the 
papers ; — ^the sale of the house and furniture ; — 
the tiger claws of the law rending open the 
house in all its dearest associations ;— the com- 
miseration of friends ; the taunts and scofls of 
those who envied and hated in silence. Then 
for poor Alice herself, came the last worst blow, 
the sickness and death bed of a mother — sickness 
and death in poverty. The last scene was just 
over ; the earth was iust laid upon the coffin of 
Mrs. Herbert; and Alice sat with her eyes drop- 
ping fast, thinking of the sad < What next r when 
a letter was given to her, and she saw the hand« 
writing of her uncle in Canada. She had writ- 
ten to him on her Other's deaths and now ho 
answered fhll of tenderness and aflTeetion, beg- 
ging his sister and nieoe instaatlv to join him in 
the new land which he had made his country. 
All the topics of consolation which philosophy 
ever discovered or devised to soothe the man 
under the manifold sorrows and cares of life are 
not worth a blade of rye grass in comparison 
with one word of true affection. It was the only 
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balm that Alice Herbert^s heart could have re- 
ceived ; and though it did not heal the wound, 
it tranquillized its aching. 

Mrs. Herbert, though not rich, had not been 
altogether portionless, and her sinall fortune was 
all that Alice now condescended to call her own. 
There had been, indeed, a considerable jointure, 
but that Alice renounced fVom feelings that you 
will understand. Economy, however, was now 
a necessity ; and after taking a passaffe in one 
of the cheapest vessels she could find bound for 
Quebec, — a vessel that all the world has heard 
of, named the St. Lawrence,— ehe set out for the 
good city of Bristol, where she arrived in safety 
on the 16th day of May, 183-. 

I must now, however, turn to the history of 
Henry Ashton. 

It was just after the business in Canada was 
setUed, that he entered a room in Quebec, 
where several of the officers of his regiment 
were assembled in various occupations,— one 
writing a letter to go by the packet which was 
just about to sail, two looking out of the win- 
dow at the nothing which was doing in the 
streets, and one reading the newspaper. There 
were three or four other journals on the table, 
and Ashton took up one of them. As usual, he 
turned to the recoM of the three great things 
in life, and read, first the marriages— then the 
deaths ; and, as he did so, he saw, — 'Suddenly, 
at his house in Portland Plafe, William Antho- 
ny Herbert, Esq.' The paper did not drop 
firom bis hand, although he was much moved 
and surprised ; but his sensations were very 
mixed, and although, be it ''said truly, lie 
gave his first thoughts, and they were ser- 
rowfVil, to the dead, the second were given to 
Alice Herbert, and he asked himself, *fs it pos- 
sible that she can ever be mine ? She was cer- 
tainly much agitated when 1 left her !' 

'Here's a bad, business !* cried the man who 
was reading the other newspaper. 'The Her- 
berts are all gone to smash, and I had six hun- 
dred pounds there. Tou are in for it, too, Ash- 
ton. Look there ! They tolk ef three shillings 
in the pound.' 

Henry Ashton took the paper and read the 
account of all that had occurred in Jjondon, and 
then he took his hat, and walked to head quar- 
ters. Whut he said or did there, is nobody's 
business but his own ; but certain it is, that by 
the beginning of the very next week, ho was in 
the gulf of St. Lawrence. Fair winds wafted 
him soon to England; but in St. George's 
Channel all went contrary, and the ship was 
knocked about for three days without making 
much way. A fit oflmpatience had come upon 
Henry Ashton, and when he thought of Alice 
Herbert, and all she must have sufiered, bis 
heart beat strangely. One of those little inci- 
dents occurred about this time, that make or 
mar men's destinies. A 'coasting boat firom 
Swansea to Wiston came within hul, and Ash- 
ton, tired ef the other vessel, put a portmanteau, 
a servant, and himself, into the little skimmer 
of the seas, and was in a few hours landed safe- 
ly at the pleasant watering-place of Wiston su- 
per mare. It wanted yet an hour or two of 



nifl^t, and therefore a poet-chaise was soon 
rouing the young officer, his servant, and his 
portmanteau towards Bristol, on their way to 
London. He arrived at a reasonable hour, but 
vet, some one of the many thinM that fill inns, 
had happened in Bristol that day, and Henry 
drove to the Bush, to the Falcon, and the Foun- 
tain, and several others, before he could get a 
place of rest. At length, he found two comfort^ 
able rooms in a small hotel near the port, and 
had sat down to his supper by a warm fire, 
when an Irish sailor pat his head into the room, 
and asked if he were the lady that was to go 
down to tbe St. Lawrence the next day ? Hen- 
ry Ashton informed him that he was not a lady, 
and that, as he had just come fi'om the St. Law- 
rence, he was not going back again, upon 
which the man withdrew to seek funher. 

Ten, eleven, twelve o'clock struck, and Hen- 
IT Ashton pulled off his boots, and went to bed. 
At two o'clock he awoke, feeling heated and fe- 
verish ; and to cool himself, he began to think 
of Alice Herbert. He found it by no means a 
good plan, for he Mi warmer than before, and 
soon a sufibcating feel came over him, and be 
thought he smelt a strong smell of burning 
wood. His bedroom was one of those unfortu- 
nate inn bed-rooms that are placed under the 
mediate care and protection of a sitting-room, 
which, like a Spanish Duehna, will let nobody 
in who does not pass by their door. He put on 
his dressing 'gown, therefore, and issued out 
mto the sitting-room, and there the smell was 
stronger : there was a ^considerable cracklin^^ 
and roaring, which had something alarming in 
it, and he consequently opened the outer door. 
All he could now see was a thick smoke filling 
the corridor, through which came a red glare 
from the direction of the staircase ; but he heard 
those sounds of burning wood which are not to 
be mistaken; and in a minute afler, loud knock- 
ing at the doors, ringing of bells, and shouts of 
'Fire ! fire !' showed that the calamity had be- 
come apparent to the people in the street. He 
saw all the rushing forth of naked men and wo- 
men, which generally follows such a catastro- 
phe, and the opening all the doors of the honee, 
as if for the express purpose of blowing the fire 
into a flame. 'There were hallooings and shout* 
ings, there were screamtngs and tears, and what 
between the rushing sound of the devouring el- 
ement, and the voice of human suffering or rear, 
the noise was enough to wake the dead. 

Henry Ashton Uiought fii his portmanteau, 
and wondered where his servant was ; but see- 
ing, by a number of people driven back fi^m the 
peat staircase by jiames, that there was no 
time to be lost, lie made bis way down by a 
smaller one, and in a minute or two reached 
the street. The engines by this time had ar- 
rived ; an immense crowd was gathering to- 
gether, the terrified tenants of the inn were 
rushing forth, and in the midst Henry Ashton 
remarked one veung woman wringing her 
hands, and exclaiming, K)h, my poor youig 
mistress ! my poor young ladv V 

'Where is she, my good girl ?' demanded the 
young soldier. 
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*Ifi number eleven,* cried tlie |nrl, <in num- 
ber eleven ! Her -bedroom is wiUiin the fitting 
room, and she will never hear the neiBe." 

*There she is,' cried one of the by-standera 
who overheard ) *there she is, I dare saj.' 

Ashton looked up towards the house, through 
the lower windows of which the flames were 
pourins forth ; and across the casement which 
seemed next to the very room he himself had 
occupied, he saw the figure of a woman, in her 
night dress, pass rapidly. 

^A ladder,* he nried, «a ladder, for God's sake! 
There is some one there, whoever it be !* 

No ladder could be got« and Henry Ashton 
looked round in vain. 

'The back staircase is of stone,' he cried; •she 
may be saved that way !' 

*Ay,but the corridor is on fire,' said one of 
the waiters ; 'you'd better not try, 0ir ; it Cannot 
be done.' 

Henry Ashton darted away ; into the inn ; up 
the stair case } but the corridor was en fire, as 
the man had said, and the flames rushing up to 
the very door of the rooms he had lately tenant- 
ed. He rushed on, however, recollecting that 
he had seen a side door out of his own sitting 
room. He dashed in, caught the handle of the 
lock of the side door, and shook it violently, for 
it was fastened. 

4 will open it^' cried a voice fVora within, 
that sounded strangelv familiar to his ear. 

The lock turned — the door opened — and Hefn- 
ry Ashton and Alice Herbert stood face to face. 

KJod of Heaven,' he exclaimed, catching her 
in his arms. But he gave no time for explana- 
tion, and hurried back with her towards the 
door of his own room. The corridor, however, 
was impassable. 

•Tou will be lost ! yen will be lost !' he ex- 
claimed, holding her to his heart. 

•And you have thrown away your own life to 
save mine V said Alice< 



•I will die with you, at least V replied Henr^ii 
Ashton } 'that is some consolation. But, no ! 
they have got a ladder — they are raising it up^- 
dear girl you are saved !' 

He felt Alice lie heavy on his bosom ; and 
when he looked down, whether it was fear, or 
the effect of the stifling heat, or hearing such 
words from his lips, he found that she had faint- 
ed. 

'It is as well,' he said^ Ht is as welt !' and, as 
soon as the ladder was railed, he bore her out^ 
holding her firmly yet tenderly to his bosom. 
There was a death- like stillness below. The 
ladder shook under his feet ; the flames came 
forth and licked the rounds on which his steps 
were placed > but steadily^ firmly, calmly, the 
young soldier pursued his way. He bore all 
that he valued on earth in his arms, and it was- 
BO moment to give one thought to fear. 

When his last footstep touched the ground,, a 
universal shout burst forth from the crowd, and 
even reached the ear of Alice herself > but, ere 
she could reeover eompletely, she was in the 
comfortable drawing room of a good merchant's 
house^ some way further down the same street. 

The Si. Lawrence sailed on the following day 
for Quebec, and, as you well know^ went down 
in the terrible hurricane which swept the At- 
lantic in the summer of that year, bearing with 
her to the depths of ocean, every living thing 
that she had carried out from England. But on 
the day that she weighed anchor^ Alice sat in 
the drawing room of uie merchant's house, with 
her hand clasped' in that of Henry Ashton ; 
and, ere many months were pver, the tears for 
those dear beings she had lost, were chased by 
happier drops, as she gave her band to the man 
she loved with all the depth of first afiection, 
but whom she would never have seen again, 
had it not been for Tax Finx. 



THE PALACE MOTHER. 

A HEW TEAK'S CONOEATULATiON, AND 0FFBUN6 OP HOPE, ON THB NOW If ATBRNAL CHAE- 

ACTBR OF HSR If ^JESTV. 

[From Tail's Edinburgh Magazine fbr February.] 
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' How can my muse want gubjeftt to inTent| 
While thottdsst breathe, thai pour'st ioto my verse 
Thine own sweet argument.' — 

' BUAKSrXARX's SoMBXTi* 

Praise to the vanished ! to the old year praise ! 
It came with promise, went out proraise-crown'd $ 
Even at its threshold bridal-wreaths it wound, 

And. dying, left us in as proud amaze,— 

The nuptials blest, the royal babe made known, 
And now a queen-maternal on the throne. 

O how the joy-bells rang their loudest peal^ 
The grateful news was* carried through the land 5 
From spire to spire fast wrought the willing hand- 



Glad tidmgs they^ and s^adsome to rcTeal ! 
And still this New l^ar strengthens the delight. 
And Hope's as eager to pursue the flight! 

Tbe cradle toys — and blissful babyhood, 
Lo : then, the Palace-Mother at the sight 
(Young in her^ears, aAd young in the delight) 

Strange gazing m her self-found solitude — 
The heart up-hushed, and every thought awe-charm'd 
To see love's dreaming thus to life transform'd ! 

And very beautifbl that life-bud is 
In iu iresh innocence— the lip, eheek« eye, 
And the small hand pot out so tryihgly j 
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And 0tUl, by Innes, tlie hei, m fteedom's bBu, 
Workiog their gallieruig p«wen beneath thedrafte 
That shewi the movenenty though il if i oeti Ihb 

shape! 

And near that mother is another face, 
Snitiagthe scene — the mild, yet earnest Are 
And happy hasbaid, i^th nis hope on fire . ' 

At what may be the futuie of his raee'— 
A datighter now, and other pledges yet- 
Star Jinked with star as never mere to set ! 

Father and prince ! how rich thehomace falls ! 
Mother and queen is she — the favored one ', 
But chiefly where the birth-pang sharp has gone, 

Thf're Nature, the enthralling, most eBthralb»— 
The inward woman tried and touched has been, 
And her new name is prouder even thaa Quean 1 
• • • « • • 

Tis not in any state to take away 
The nature of our Uature, or conceal t 
The heart must throb or rot; the fedmgs feel^ 

Oar bearinf's the condition of our clay $ 
The diactem of dory deeks the head, 
Yet eannoi the feet leave the earth Ibey triad! 

And thou, hieh sovereign lady^— Mother now ! 
And thou dost know this, in thy inward thought : 
Nature, the teacher, hath this lesson taught, 

And all who watch thee, thice it on thy brow— 
The new sweet charge that takes the heart to sehool, 
And makes I lots be stronger than I evls. 

Liege lady — Mother ! yea, I judgw it so» 
And have in this withal the better hope. 
That, swaying, as thou dost, thou wilt give scope 

To fullest sympathy for those below — 
The humble throng of mothers, from whose womb 
Britannia takes h^ greatness, or her doom ! 

Through the drear nooks where abject suffering lies 
In shivering pain, or dread incertitude. 
Where the dry nipple cannot give the food. 

And the weak, gum-mocked infant moans and dies,*^ 
There, as a mother of the mother think. 
And link around thee still the closer link. 

The poor produce with pain — and so do all ) 
But ah ! how much is added te the same ! 

. How little of the nurse the hut can claim ! 

How few the comforts found within that wall ! 
A bed of straw perhaps, and cover thin. 
And the keen draughts for ever breakmgin ! 

Seme neizht)or grandame, kindly as she^s old, 
The oaTy friend to lend, by times, a hand, 
Bnuh up the flooi^— do any small command, 

Hobbling fiom spot to spot with careful hold ; 
Yet what can she to help the greater woe T 
How give those features which such home 
show ? 

Where is the caudle choice ? the curtained charm T 
Where each accompaniment we would espy f 
The ever-wanted change, all clean and dry, 

The wholesome gearing of the tiny form 7 
The father prideful as the scene reveals 7 
And the fond mother smiling as she feels 7 

There may, perchaate, be othen children, too, 
All gailiered cloee together in that shed ; 
... '^upon thebed 

I view 5 



And 



And some they strive to climb upo 
ad bring the litUe stranger to the y 



Mttd now, mMx, the plao« beeoute all riol** 
The pale, tkin hand vain bedccming to be quiet ! 

Noir is this all— nor yet the worst— for soon 
The need;^ wantons seek the cupboard door, 
And then it is the poor are truly poor- 
There is no dinner, though it be late noon ! 
The babe, too, craves — and. yielding that i 
She wishes for each mouth sue had araeast ! 

Mother or Queen ! 'tis trying Winter time, 
The rain is wettinr, or the frosu are cold. 
The snow before the vision thickly rolled, 

Cheerless thejgrate, and chill the window grime : 
O moUmfoir therefore, in tins season's fright, 
The wife who hai net wherawlth to delight! 

Lo.thpr own baby) take it oa the knee 
And Watch the wistful glanees upward east t 
How much of hope is there I and trial past! 

And every woman feels as wrvently ^ 
The great law eonquera that outwei^ all law t 
And Where's the mother can from it withdraw f 

Nor dodk this mighty tbraMem stop even there : 

The fother, brothw, sSster— every tie, 

Near or remote, in the affinity 
Of kindred, intertwisting, hath its share,— 

And thus still on, as still the claim extends. 

TiU all the human host become as friends ! 

As Queen, Wife, Mother-MboUy O nadam, dien, 
Hast noble state, and ofiering, to thee given, 
One of the few, as set apart bf Heaven 

To wake high wish, and eWishit pgmn j 
And now to bind this duty closer sdll, 
Thy own sweet babe will but the better skill ! 

It were indeed moM treason-like te doubt j 
And yet, withal, the heart may be betraved. 
And follow en»— and follow but a shade ! 

Though fair the promise, still no fnut come out 1 
Proud words and holy phrases all o'erthrown. 
And, hideous Idoi. !-- Sslf be only known I 

O ! woman, mortal !— weakly like us all. 
Be but the BfOTHER and there is no dread) 
Those soft attentions o'er the infant shed— 

The heed that nothing evil may befall ^ 
Each precept sage--«ach admonition kind. 
The heart enlarge,.till all a share may ftno. 

As thou would'st watch the time-up-growing shoot, 
Trace the weak virtues, strengthemng every day, 
See reason opetting[ to its proper sway, 

And every mouve stnke from wholesome root ! 
As thou, the Royal Nursling, would'st befriend. 
So generous might'st thou work the wider end : 

O 'twere blessed sight to see this scene revealed/ 

The Queen, true mother of the millions all! 

Though in her Palace- Home, to yet recall 
The manv deep ills round about concealed : 

To make the doing good, and aiming well, 

The chief Ambition wherein to excel. 

What are our party strifes, to saeh great aims!— 
If those be disappointed— these succeed! 
Ah ! very wantonness, and dross indeed ! 

Virtue will show the more deserving daims ) 
Take, then, thy baby— Mother ! to thy breast. 
And, looking there — Rimkubkr aLl thx rkst. 

J. D. D. 
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HEAR T— A TALE. 



BT J. IVmnillORB VOOPBR» BK^ 



'' Some live in airj fantacies, * 

And in the elouds do move, 
And some do burn with inward flamefl— 

But few knew how to love." 

Anon. Ballab. 

CHAPTER 1. 
On one of those clear, cold dajrsol December, 
which 80 frequeutly occur in our climate, two 
very young women were walking on the iashion- 
able promenade of New York. In the person of 
the elder of these females there was exhibited 
nothing more than the usual indications of youth 
and health ; but there were a delicacy and an 
eipression of exquisite feeliug in the counte- 
nance of her companion, thai caused many a 
plodding or idle passenger to turn and renew 
the gaze, which had been attracted by so lovely 
a person. Her figure was light, and possessed 
rather a character of srial grace, than the usual 
rounded lines of earthly beauty } and her face 
was beaming more with the sentiments of the 
•obI within, than with the ordinary charms of 
complexion and features. It was precisely that 
kind of youthful loveliness that a childless hus- 
band would pause to contemplate as the reality 
o/ the visions which his thoughts had oflen por- 
trayed, and which his nature coveted as the only 
treasure wanting to complete the sum of his 
earthly bliss. It truly looked a being to be lov- 
ed without the usual alloy of our passions ; and 
there was a modest ingenuousness which shone 



in her air, that gently impelled the hearts of 
others to regard its possessor with a species of 
holy affection. Amongst the gay throng, how- 
ever^ that thoughtlessly glided along the Broad- 
way, even this image of female perfection was 
suffered to move unnoticed by hundreds; and it 
was owing to the obstruction offered to the paA- 
sage of the ladies, by a small crowd that had 
gathered on the side-walk, that a gentleman of 
uncommon personal endowments enjoyed an . 
opportunity of examining it with more than or- 
dinary attention. The eldest of the females drew 
her companion away from this impediment to 
their passiige, by moving towards the opposite 
side of the street,^ and observing, as they crossed, 
with an indifference in her manner : 

*^ It is nothing, Charlotte, but a drunken man; 
if people will drink, they must abide the conse- 
quences.'* 

** He does not seem intoxicated, Maria," re- 
plied tl^ other, in a voice whose tones corres- 
ponded with her appearance ; ** it is some sud- 
den illness." 

*^ One that, I dare say, he is accustomed to," 
said Maria, without having even taken such a 
look at the sufferer as would enable her to iden- 
tify his color ; ^* he will be well enough after he 
has slept.*' 

« But is the pavement a place for him to sleep 
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onP" rejoined her companion, still gazing to- 
wards the miserable object ; •» and if he should 
be ill !— why do thsy not raise him ' why do they 
suffer him to injure himself as he does?" 

The speaker, at the same time that she shrunk 
in a kind of sensiiive horror frqm thisezhibitien 
of human infirmities, now unconsciously stopped, 
with an interest in the man that she could not 
control, and thus compelled Maria to pause also. 
The crowd had withdrawn from the man, giving 
htm sufficient room to rollover, in evident pain, 
while they yet stood gazing at him, with that 
indefinable feeling of curiosity and nerveless 
sympathy, which characterises man when not 
called on to «ct, by emulation, vanity, or the 
practice of well-doing. So one ofiered to assist 
the sufferer, although many said it ought to be 
done ; some spoke of sending for those who 
monopolized the official charity of the city ; — 
many, having satisfied their curiosity, and find* 
ing that the moment for action was arriving, 
quietly withdrew from a trouble that weuld in* 
terfere with their comforts or their business — 
while a few felt an impulse to aid the man, but 
hesitated in being foremost in doing that which 
would be honorable to their feelings, but might 
not accord with their condition, or might seem 
as the ostentatious display of unusual bed^vo- 
leuce. Where men are congregated, conduct 
must be regulated by the touchstone of public 
opinion; and, although it is the fashion of New 
York to applaud acts of charity, and to do them 
too in a particular manner — it is by nof means 
usual to run to the assistance of a fellow creature 
who is lying in distress oft a pavement. What- 
ever might be the impulses of the gentleman 
whom we have mentioned, his attention was too 
much absorbed by the conversation and manner 
ef the two ladies to regard any thing else, and 
he followed them acress the street, and stopped 
also when they paused to view the scene. He 
was inwardly and deeply admiring tt^e most 
youthful of the females, for the natural 4nd sim- 
ple display of those very qualities that 4)e him- 
self forgot to exercise, when he was rou^'d with 
a feeling something likd mortification, -by^ear- 
ing Charlotte exclaim, with a slight glow on 
her cheek — 

** Ah ! there is George Morton coming— he 
surely will not pass the poor man without offer- 
ing to assist him.'* 

The gen t leman turned hiahead quickly, and no* 



tioed a youth making his way through the crowd 
successfully, to the side of the sufferer. The 
distance was too great to hear what passed— but 
an empty coach, whose driver had stopped to 
gaze with the rest, was instantly drawn up, and 
followed by the youth, whoce appearance had 
effected these movements with the silence and 
almost the quickness ot magic. 

George Morton was far from possessing tiie 
elegant exterior of the uneasy observer of this 
scene, yet were the eyes of the lovely young 
woman who had caught his Attention, fixed in 
evident delight on his person, until it was hid 
firom view in the carnage; when, drawing a long 
breath, as if relieved from great uneasiness, she 
■aid, in a low voice — 

*< I knew, that George Morton would not pass 
him so unfeelingly— but where are they going? 
not far I hope on this cold day — and George 
without his great coat." 

There was a plaintive and natural melody in 
the tones of the speaker's voice, as she thus un- 
consciously uttered her concern, that impelled 
the listener to advance to the side of the carriage, 
where a short conversation passed between the 
gentlemen, and the stranger re tor ned to the la- 
dies, who were yet lingering near the spot, appa- 
rently unwilling to depart fVom a scene that had 
so deeply interested one of them. Ra»sihg his 
hat, the gentleman, addressing himself to the 
magnet that had attracted him, said — 

«« Your friend declined the offer of my coat, 
and says that the carriage is quite warm — thej 
are going to the alms-house, and I am happy to 
inform you that the. poor man is already much 
better, and is recovering from his fit. 

Charlotte now for the first time observed the 
speaker, and ablush passed over her face as she 
oourtesied her thanks in silence. But her com- 
panion aroused from gazing at the finery of a 
shop window, by the voice of a stranger, turned 
quickly and with very manifest satisfaction, ex- 
claimed — * 

«< Bless me ! Mr. Dtlafield— I did not observe 
you before I then you think the poor wretch 
will not die.?" 

«« Ah ! assuredly not," returned the gentle- 
man, recognising the face of an acquaintance, 
with an aniinatian he could net conceal : ** b«i 
kow inadvertent I have been, not to have no- 
ticed Miss Osgood before !"— While speaking 
his eyes rested on the lovely coaateiiinoe of hsr 
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friend, tm if, hj their dfareetion, h% meant to ex- 
plain the reaaon of hta renieaneai. 

** We were hoth too much engaged with the 
anfferings of the poor man, for until thia mo- 
ment, 1 did not obierve joa«"— Mid the lady— 
with that kind of inatinctive qvickneia that teach- 
ea the fair the im|K>rtan€e of an amiable exterior, 
in the eyes of the ether aex. 

«« DottbtUta,*' returned the gentleman, grave- 
ly, and for the first time withdrawing hia gaxe 
from the countenance of Charlotte ; bat the pre- 
caution waa unnecessarj :-»the young lady had 
been too much engroiied with her own aenan- 
tiona to notice the eondactof othera, and ftom 
the moment that (he carriage had driven eat of 
eight, had kept her eyea on the ground, aa ahe 
walked silently and unobtrosively by the side of 
her companion. 

<* Miaa Henley— Mr. , Seymour Delafield,*' 
aaid Maria. 

The ailentbow and courteay that followed thia 
iatrodoction waa aucceeded by an animated dia- 
coarse between the gentleman and hia old ac- 
quaintance, which waa but seldom interrupted 
by any remark from their more retirmg com- 
panion. Whenever ahe did speak, the gentle- 
JBQan listened with the most flattering attention, 
that waa the more remarkable, from the circam- 
atanee of hia talking frequently at the same time 
with Maria Osgood. The trio look a long walk 
together, and returned to the houae of Mr. Hen- 
ly, in time for the neceaaary arrangementa for 
the coming dinner. It waa when within a ahert 
diatance from the dwelling of Charlotte, that 
the gentleman ventured to allude to the event 
that had made them acquainted. 

•'Thefearleaa manner in which yon predicted 
the bamanity of Mr. Morton, woold be highly 
gratifying to himself. Miss Henly,*' he observed; 
*< and were I of hia acquaintance, it ahonld be 
my tMtk to inform hint of your good opinion." 

**I believe Mr. Morton haa not now to 
learn that,'* aaid Char lotte» aimply, but dropping 
her eyes; <*I have been the next door neighbor 
of George all my life, and have seen too much 
of hia goodneaa of heart not to have expressed 
the aarae opinion oflen." 

«• Bat net to himself,*' cried Maria; « so, Mr. 
Delafield, if you wiah to apprize him of hia good 
feriune, yoa have only to attend my mnaic party 
iQ-morrew evening and I will take particular 
eave tlu^ yon get aoqnaibted with the bamane 
hero." 



The invitation waa gladly accepted, and the 
gentleman took his leave at the door of the 
house. 

" Well, Charlotte, you have seen him at last !" 
cried Maria, the ingtant the door had closed ; 
*' and I am dyiag to know how you like him !'* 

" To save your life," said the other laughing- 
ly, " I will say a great deal, although you so 
oflen accuse me of taciturnity -^ but who ia 

^ Him I why, Delafield !— Seymonr DeUfield ! 
—the pattern for all the beaux— the magnet for 
all the bcllea^-Huid the delight of Ull the parenta 
in town !" 

"Hia own, too?" inquired Charlotte a litUe 
archly. 

** He haa none— they are dead and gone — but 
their money is left behind, and that brings him 
fathera and mothers by the doien.'* 

<Ut is fortunate that he can supply the*r lo« 
in any way," said Charlotte with emphasis. 

*< To be sure he can ; he can do more than yon 
or I coold, kny dear ; he can pick his parents 
from the best in the city — and, therefore he 
ought to be well provided." 

** And could he be better provided, aa yon 
call it, in that respect, than ourselves?" aaked 
Miss Henly a little reproachfully. 

«< Oh no, anraly not ; now if he were a wo- 
man, hew soon would he be ntarried.'^why 
child, they say he ia worth at least three hun- 
dred thousand dollars ! he*d be a bride in a 
month*!" 

**And miaerahle, perhaps, in a year," aaid 
Charlotte; "it is ferttmaU fcr hiaa that he is a 
man, by your tale, or hia wealth might pnrebaae 
misery for him." 

" Oh ! no one can be miserable that ia well 
married," cried Maria. ^Heigho! the idea of 
old maidiam is toe sbeeking to think abont !*' 

" Why does not Mr. Del»field %ei married, 
then, if marriage be so very desirable ?*' said 
Miss Henly, smiling at the customary rattle of 
her companion : " he can easily get a wiie, yen 
aay?"*' 

" It is.the difficvlty of choofiag>— there are ao 
many attentive (o him — " 

"Maria!" 

" Mercy ! I beg pardon of female delicacy !** 
bot since the young man has returned from his 
travels, be ha^ been so much-^much courted- 
nay, by tbe old people, 1 mean — and ths girls 
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beckon him about so^tDd it« Mr. Dela6eld, 
have you read Salmagondi? — and, Mr. Delafield, 
have you seen Cooke ?— and Mr. Delafield, do 
joQ think we shall have wcr ? — and have yoa 
seen Bonaparte ? And in short, Mr. Delafield, 
with his haodiome person, and three hundred 
theosand dollars, has been so much all-in -all 
to the ladies, that the man has never time to 
ebooee a wife !*' 

^ I really wonder that you never took the of- 
fice upon yourself,*' said Charlotte, bnmed in 
tbrowini; aside. her coat and gloves ; "you ap- 
pear to have se muck interest in the gentle- 
man." ^ 

" Oh ! 1 did, a montb since — the moment that 
he landed.*' 
<* Indeed ! and who was it ?** 
" Myself.** 

** And have you told him of your chdee f"^ 
asked the other, laughing. 

" Not with my tongue ; but with my eyes, a 
thousand times — and with all that unspeakable 
language that female invention can supply : — 
I go where he goes—if I see him in the street 
behind me, I move slowly and with dignity ; 
■till he passes me — if before me, I am in a hur- 
ry — but — *• 

*<Toa piss him?*' interrupted Charlotte, 
amused with hep companion's humor. 

*' Exactly — we never keep an equal pace ; this 
IS the first time that he has walked with me 
since he returned from abroad — and for this 
honor I am clearly indebted to yonrselt.** 
" To me, Maria," said Charlotte, in surprise. 
** To none other — he talked to me, but he 
looked at you. Ah ! he knows by instinct that 
you are an only child — and I do believe that the 
wretch knows that I have twelve brothers and 
■kiters--but yon had better take him, Charlotte ; 
he is worth twenty George Mortons— at least, in 
money." 

••What have the merits of George Morton 
and Mr. Delafield to do with each other ?*' asked 
Charlotte, removing her hat, and exhibiting a 
head ef hair that opportunely fell in rich profu- 
•ion over her shoulders, so as to conceal the un- 
usual flush on her, ordmarily, pale cheek. This 
concluded the conversation; for Charlotte in- 
stantly left the room, and was occupied fer some 
time in giving sueh orders as her office as assist- 
ant in housekeeping to ker mother rendered 
necessary. 



Charlotte Henley was the only child that had 
been left from six who were bom to her parents, 
the others having died in their infancy. The 
deaths of the rest of their children had occa- 
sioned the affection of her parents to eenUe ia 
the last of their offspring with m^re than com- 
mon warmth ; and the tenderness of iheir lore 
was heightened by the extraordinary qualities 
of their child. Possessed of an abundance of 
the goods ot this world, these doatinf pareate 
were looking around with intense anxiety among 
their acquaintance, and watching for the choice 
that was to determine the worldly happiness of 
their daughter. Charlotte was but seventeen, 
yet the customs of the country, and the tempta- 
tions of her expected wealth, together with her 
own attractions, had already placed her within 
the notice of the world. But no symptom of 
that incipient affection which was to govern her 
life, could either of her parents ever discover ; 
and in the exhibitions of her attachments, there 
was nothing to be seen but that quiet and regu- 
lated esteem, which grows out of associatioa 
and good sense, and which Is so obviously differ- 
ent from the restless and varying emotions that 
are said to belong to the passion of love. 

Maria Osgood was a distant relative, and an 
early ass' ciate, who,, although as different from 
her cousin in appearance and character as black 
is from white, was still dear to the latter, both 
from habit and her uncaoquerable good nature. 

George Morton, the youth of whom sndi 
honorable mention has been made, was the son 
of a gentleman who had long resided in the next 
dwelling to Mr. Henley in the city, and who also 
possessed a country-house near bis own villa. — 
These circumstances had induced an intimacy 
between the families that was cemented by the 
good opinion each entertained of the qualities of 
the other, and which bad been so long and so 
often tried in scenes of happiness and misery, 
that were known to both. Toung Morton was a 
few years the senior of Charlotte ; and, at the 
time of commencing our tale, waa but lately re- 
leased from his collegiate labors. His goodneee 
of heart and simplicity of manners made him 
an universal favonte ; while the peculiarity of 
the-r situation brought him oftener before the 
notice of Charlotte than any other young man 
of her acquaintance. But,^otwith8tanding the 
intimation of Maria Osgood, none of their 
friends in the least suspected any ether lealiaf 
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to exist between the jouthfiil pair, than the nat- 
ural and Tery ebTiout one of disinterested es* 
teem: * 

As the family seated themselres at the dinner 
table, their f uest exclaimed, in the heedless way 
tb«t characterized her manner — 

*'Oh! Mrs. Henly, I have to congratulate 
yoa on the prospects of yoor soon having a son, 
and one as amiable and attractite aj^your daugh- 
ter.'* 

«* Indeed !" returned the matron, comprehend- 
ing the other's meaning, intnitirely, ** and what 
may be the young gentleman's name '" 

*' You will be the envy ot all the mothers in 
town,*' continued Maria, '* and deservedly so. 
Two such children to fall te the lot of one moth- 
er i — Nay, do not shake your head, Charlotte ; 
it must and shall be a match, j am determined.*' 

** My friendship for you would deter me from 
the measure, should nothing else interfere," said 
Charlotte, good-humoredly. 

*■ Ah .' I have already abandoned my preten- 
sions — twelve brothers and sisters, my dear, are 
a dreadful addition to bring into a family at 
onoe !" 

** I am sure I do not think so," returned Char- 
lotte, timidly glancing her eye at her mother ; 
" besides, 1 feel bound in honor to remember 
yo\ir original intention." 

*' I tell you I have abandoned it, with all 
thoughts of the youth.** 

<^ And who is the youth ?" asked Mrs. Henly, 
afieoting an indifference she did not feel. 

** You frill have the handsomest son in the 
city, certainly," said Maria; "and possibly the 
lioilMt^and the most learned — ^and undeniably, 
the mott admired !*' 

«( You quite excite my cariosity to know who 
this paragon can be," said the mother, looking 
at her husband, who returned the glance with 
ooe of equal solicitude. 

«n do not think he is more than four and 
twenty," added Maria; <*and his black eyes 
would form a' charming contrast to your blue 
Mies.'* 

**To whom does Miss Osgood allude?" asked 
Mrs. Henly, yielding to a solicitude that she 
could no longer control. 

«< To Mr. Seymour Oelafield," said Charlotte, 
raising her mild eyes to the face of her mother, 
and smiling, as sne delicately pared her apple, 
with a simple ingenuousness that banished un- 



easlcess from the breast of her parent in an in- 
stant. 

«« I know him," said Mr. Henley ; «but I did 
not think you had ever seen him, Charlotte." 

" ^e met him in our morning walk, sir, and 
Maria introduced him." 

" He is thought to be very handsome," con- 
tinued her father, helping himself to a glass of 
wine while speaking. 

" And vejv justly,'* returned the daughter ; 
" I think him the handsomest man that I have 
ever seen." 

** Have 1 your permission for telling him so ?" 
cried Maria, w'lJk a laugh. 

" 1 have no objection to his kndVing it on my 
own account, except from the indelicacy of 
complimenting gentlemen,'* said Charlotte, with 
perfect simplicity ; ** but whether it would be 
beneficial to himself or not, you can best 
judge.** 

"You think him vain, then?** observed her 
mother. 

" Not in the least ; or rather, he did not ex- 
hibit it to me,*' was the answer, with the same 
open air as be fete. 

"He has also a great reputation for good Knse,' 
continued her father, avoiding the face of his 
child. 

" I thought he had wit, sir." 

"And not good sense ?'* 

"Am I 1 judge?'* asked Charlotte, rising, 
and holding a lighted paper to her father, while 
he took a new segar. Her clear blue eyes rest- 
ing on him in the fullness of filial affection, as 
she performed this office, and the open air with 
which she bent forward to receive the kiss lie 
offered in thanks, removed any apprehensions 
which the. name of their morning's companion 
might have excited. * 

Mr. Henly knew nothing concerning this - 
young man that would* have induced him to 
avoid the connection, but still he had not yet 
examined his character with that searching 
vigilance that he thought due to the innooenoe 
and merit of his child. Determining within 
himself, however,* that this was a task that 
should no longer be neglected, he rose, and 
telling the ladies that he left the bottle with 
them, withdrew to his study. 

The door had hardly closed behind Mr. Henly 
when George Morton entered the dining-parlor, 
with the freedom of an old friend, and telling 
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Mrf Uenlj that, in coBseqnenot of hit CamUj diB- 
ing oat and hia own engagementa, he was faatiog, 
and begged her chanty for a meal. Fron the 
inatant that he appeared, Charlotte had riaen 
with alacrity, and waa no aooner acqaainted 
with his wants, than she rasg to order What he 
required. She brengbt hini a glaaa of sparkling 
wine, with her own hands, and poshing a chair 
nearer to the fire than the one lie occupied, nbe 
said— 

^ Sit here, George, yon appear chilled— I 
thought yon would miaa your coat." 

*< I thank yon," returned the youth, tnniing 
on her an eye of the mopt open affection ; ** 1 do 
fbel unnsuany eold, and begin to think, that 
with my weak lungs it would haTC been more 
prudent to bate takeil a aurtout" 

** And how was the p^or man when you led 
him?'' 

** Much better, and in extremely good quar- 
ters,'* said George ; and turning quickly to Miss 
OsfTood, he added, V So, MIm Maria, your beau 
has crndeecended to walk with you at last ?" 

*« Tes, Mr. Impudence,'* said Maria, smiling. 
•( but come, fill your mouth with food and be 
silent.*' 

He did aa requested, and the conyersation 
changed. 



CHAPTER II. 

Notwithstanding the plenteou% gifts which 
Proridence had bestowed on the parents ef 
Maria in the way of descendants^ fortune had 
sufficiently smiled on his labors to enable him 
to educate them in what is called a genteel 
manner, ^.nd to support them in a corresponding 
style. The family of Mr. Osgood exhibited one ef 
these pictures which are so frequent in America, 
where no otiier artificial disiinctiona exist in so- 
ciety than those which are created by wealth, 
and where obscurity has no other foe to contend 
with than the demon of poverty. His children 
were indulged in laxuries that his death was to 
dissipate, and enjoyed an opulence that was 
only co-existent with the life of the parent. 
Accordingly, the music party that assembled en 
the following evening at the house of Mr. Oe- 
gebd, 'was brilliant, large, and fashiontble. 
Seven grown-up daughters was a melancholy 
eight for the contemplation of the parents, and 



they both felt like Tenders of goods who wen 
exhibiting their warea to the best advantags. 
The ftpljendid chandeliers and lustres of tks 
drawing-room were lighted for the same reason 
as the lamps in the glittering retail stores of 
Broadway ; and the brilliant efieet of the taste 
of the young ladies was intended mach Uke the 
n^htlj lustre of the lottery offices, to tempt ad- 
▼entofcrs ig tsf their cllaoces. From this pn- 
meditated scheme of conquest we onght, m 
justice, however, to exempt Maria herself, who, 
from constitutional gayety and thoughtlessaem 
seldom planned fer the morrew ; and who, per- 
haps, from her association wtlh Charlotte, had 
Acquired a degree of disinterestedness that ser- 
tainly befonged to no other member of Um 
family. 

Whatever wem the views of the family ii 
collecting their friends and aoquaintaaeef on 
this important evening, they were cenplelely 
successful in one point at leant, for, before aitie, 
half the dilettanti of the city were aasemUed in 
Greenwich St., in a moat elaborate state of ma- 
sical excitement. Charlotte Henly, ef eouise, 
was of the party, altliough she was absolately 
Ignorant of a single note, nor knew bow to 
praise a scientific execution, or to manifest dis- 
gust at simple melody. But her importanos in 
the world of fashion, and her friend Maria, o^ 
tained her a place. There waa a peisoa that 
secretly inflaenced Charlotte in selecting her 
evening's amusement, that was not known ofea 
to her friend — George Morton played on fee 
German flute in a manner that vibrated en her 
nerves with an exquieile thrill that sheeflea 
strove 10 conquer, and yet ever laved to indHlff. 
His musical powers were ht from^being gene* 
rally applauded* as they were thought la be de- 
fieient in compass and variety ; but Chariotte 
never descended to criticism in wnaie. She 
conceived it be an enjoyment fisr the seneeeonly, 
or, rather, she thought nothing about it ^ and if 
the sounds failed to delight her, she nn h esiie- 
tingly attributed it to an a he ennc ef melody. H 
was to listen to the flute of George Morton, thsat 
that the dimwing-reem M Mm. Osgood wai 
adorned with the speaking ^eautenimoe of Wm 
Henly. 

Among the guests who made an «8flf aj^pvv- 
ance in this«« Temple of Apollo,*' was the yeotk 
who had attended the ladiel in their walk. 
Seymour Delafield glanced his eye in^paftientlT 
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aroiiod the apwtiiient,M tooii ai he had p»d the 
cnstomtLrj eomplimeDta te the mittrett of the 
mannoB and her bery ef fair daughters ; but a 
look of disappointment, betrayed the searoh to 
1>e ah nnsueeeattnl one. Both the look and the 
xesolt were notieed by Maria; and, taming a 
glance of rather «moy meaning on the gentle- 
man, she aaid — 

•• I apprehend yonr Ante, whfhbi^ the bye, 
I am glad to tee yon have bfoogiit, will be 
rather in the petu^roso atyle this eyening, Mr. 
Belafield.'* 

'* Unless enlivened by the oentagions gayety 
of yoof smile,*' retnmed Delafield, endeavoring 
to look ezeesstToly nnconoemed ; *< bat-~'' 

^ Oh I my langh is very mnsical, I know,*' 
intermpted Mark; **bot then it is so often 
shockingly eat of time." 

^ It seldoms fails to produce an accompani* 
ment," said the gentleman, now smiling in 
reality; "bnt^" 

(•Where is Charlotte Henly ?" said the 
yoong lady, again interraptiBg him ; *' she hae 
a perfect horror of the toning of fiddles, and the 
preparatory thrammings on the piano; so en- 
deavor to preeer?e the harmony of yonr temper 
tot the second act/' 

** Well ! it is some relief to know she is com- 
ing at all," cried Seymour, qniekly ; and then, 
reeovering, himself, with perfect breeding, he 
a<lded«~^for one would wish to see yon as 
happy as all yonr friends oan make you, on such 
an occasion." 

«* I am extremely indebted to your nnboundad 
philanthropy,*' said Maria, rising and courtesy- 
ing with great gravity; (^do not doubt of its 
being honorably mentioned at — " 

** Nay, nay," er^d the youth» coloring and 
laogbing, *(you would not think of mentioning 
my remarks to — *' 

** At the next meeting of the Dorcas Society, 
of whioh I am an unworthy member," continued 
Maria, without listening to his remonstrance. 

Seymour Delafield now laughed without any 
mffMstation^and exchanging a look of perfect 
consoioasness of each other's meaning, they 
separated, as the preparations for the business of 
the evening were about to commence. For a 
ehert time there was a' confusion of sounds that 
perfectly justified the absence of Miss Henly, 
when the music began in earnest. Within half 
an hfMXt Mr. Delafield, who had suffered himself 



te be drawn to the baek of the chair ef a pro- 
fessed belle, turning his head to conceal a yawn 
that neither the lady's skill nor his good man- 
ners eould repress, observed Charlotte sitting 
quietly by the side of hot friend. Her entrance 
had been conducted with such tact, that had she 
possessed the most musical ear imaginable, it 
were impossible-to disturb the party less ; a cir- 
eumstance that did^not fail to impress Seymour 
agreeably, from its novelty. He moved to the 
side of the fair vision that had engrossed all his 
thoughts since the moment they had firpt met, 
and look the ehair Uiat the good nature of Miss 
OsgoM offisred to bis aeo^tanse between them. 

«' Thank fortune. Miss Henly," he said, the 
moment he was seated, ** that bravura has ceas- 
ed, and I oan now inquire how you recovered 
from the fatigue- ot your walk ?" 

^ I suffered no fstigue to recover from," re- 
plied the lady, raising her eyes te his with an 
expression that told the youth he had better talk 
straight forward at once; **I walk too much to 
be fatigued with so short an excuraion." 

•* Ton came here to faror us with your skill 
on the harp. Miss Henly ?" 

•« Ne.»' 

«< On the piano?" 

"On neither^I play on nothing.*' 

** Ton sing then?" 

« Norat all." 

" What ! not with that voice?'* exclaimed the 
young man, in surprise. 

'* Nov with this voice, and surely with no 
other." 

Seymour felt uneasy, and,^ perhaps, dissppoint- 
ed. He did not seeyi to have reused a single 
sensation in the breast of his companion, and it 
was seldom that^the elegant possessor of three 
hundred thoiisand dollars failed to do so, wher- 
ever he went, or whatever he did. But in the 
present instance, there was nothing to be dis- 
cerned in the countenance or manner ef Char- 
lotte that indicated any thing more than the 
sweetness of her nature and the polish of her 
breeding He changed the subject. 

" I hope your firiend did not suffer yesterday 
from his humanity ?" 

" I sincerely hope so, too,*' said Charlotte, 
with much simplicity, and yet with a good deal 
of feeling. 

" I am fearful that we idle spectators,*' con- 
tinued the gentleman, '* suffered in your esti- 
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mation, in not discovering equal beneroleiiee 
with Mr. Merton." 

Charlette glanced her mild ejea at the speak- 
er, but made no replj. 

** Your silence, Miss Henly, assures me of the 
truth of my conjecture.** 

'*Tou should never put a disagreeable con- 
struction on the acts of another,*' said Charlotte, 
with a sweetness that tended greatly to dissipate 
the mortification Mr. Delafield really felt, at the 
same time that ne was unwilling to acknowledge 
it, evenAp himself. 

They were now again interrupted by the 
music, whioh continued some time, .during 
which George Morton made his appearance.— 
His coat close buttoned to his throat, and an 
extra silk handkerchief around his neck, which 
he removed only after be entered the apartment, 
immediately arrested the attention of Charlotte 
Henley. Turning to Maria, she said, in tones 
of real interest that can never be mistaken fbr 
manner — 

' ** I am afraid that George has suitered from 
his exposure. Do not ask him to play, fur he 
wiil be sure to comply.'* 

'« Oh ! the chicken has only taken cold,'* cried 
Maria ; "if he <Ioes not play, what will yon do? 
Tou came here to hear him only.** 

" Has Miss Henly ears for no other performer, 
then?'* asked Seymour Delafield. 

«« Miss Henly has as many ears as other peo- 
ple,*' vaid Maria, " but she does net condescend 
to use them on all occasions." 

«*Rathersay," cried Charlotte, laughing, «*that 
the want of taste in Miss Henly renders her ears 
of but little use to her.** • 

** You are not fond of music, then,*' asked 
the youth, a little vexed at thinking that an ac- 
complishment on which he prided himself would 
fail to make its usual impression. 

« Passionately !" exclaimed Charlette ; then, 
coloring to the eye9, she added, <*at least I 
sometimps think so, but I believe I am thought 
to be without taste." 

«« Those who think so must want it them- 
selves,** said Seymour in a low voice; then, 
obedient to the beck of one of the presiding 
nymphs, he hastened to take his share in the 
performance. 

" Now Charlotte, you little prude!** whispered 
her friend, the instant he withdrew, **is he not 
very, very handsome ?'* 



" Very," said Charlotte ; «« more so than tay 
other gentleman 1 have ever seeb." 

'* Audi engaging, and agreeable, and gentle- 
manlike ?** 

** Agreeable and gentlemanlike, too.** 

« And graceful, and lovable ?** 

«« Graceful, certainly ; and very possible, lof- 
able to those who know him." 

*«Know ^m1— what more would you know 
of the man? You see his beauty and elegance 
—you witness his breeding — you listen to his 
sense and information — what more is neceraary 
to fall in love with him ?" 

" Really, I pretend to no reasoning upon the 
subject, at all,** said Charlotte, smiliog; *«botif 
you have such an intention, indulge in it freely, 
1 beg of you, for you will not find a rival iooe. 
But, listen, he is about to play a solo on bis 
flute.*' 

A man with three hundred thousand dollan 
may play a ' solo, but he never can be alooe 
where there are any to listen. The hearts of 
many throb at the very breathings of wealth 
through a flute, who would remain calloos to 
the bitterest sighs of poverty. But ^elafieM 
possessed ether attractions to catch the atten- 
tion of the audience : his powers on the instra- 
ment greatly exceeded those of any of his com- 
petitors, and his execution was really wonder- 
ful ; every tongue was silent, every ear was at- 
tentive, and every head nodded approbation, ei- 
cepting that of our heroine. Delafield, perfect- 
ly master of his instrument and the music, fiied 
hitf eye on the countenanoe of Charlotte, and he 
expeneneed a thrill at his heart as he witness- 
ed her lovely face smiling approbation, while 
his fingers glided over the flute with a rapidity 
and skill that produced ao astonishing variety 
and gradation of sounds. At length, thought 
he, 1 have succeeded, and have made an im- 
pression on this charming girl that is allied to 
admiration. The idea ^ave him spirits for the 
task, and his performance exceeded anything 
the company had ' ever witnessed before. Oa 
laying down the instrument, he approached the 
place where the friends were sitting, with an 
exultation in his eye that was inferior only ia 
modesty in power te captivate. 

•« Certainly, Mr. Delafield,*' cried Maria Os- 
good, «you have outdone your own out-doings.*' 

** If 1 have been so fortunate as to please here, 
then I am rewarded indeed,'* eaid the youth. 
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with a bow and an ezpreffion that rende^red it 
a Utile doubtful to which of the ladiea the oom- 
plioMnt was addreeied. At thif instant George 
Morton approached them. 

•*Mr. Delafield, let me make yon acquainted 
with Mr. Morton," said Maria, glancing her eye 
at the former in a manner that he understood. 

" I hare great pleasure in taking Mr. Morton 
by the hand," said Seymour, '' if he will ezense 
the want of ceremony in this company. The 
leison that you gave to me yesterday, sir, will 
tot soon be forgotten." 

**Io what manner, sir?'^ inquired George, 
with a little embairassment and a conscioos 
blash. 

** In teaching me, amottg others, Mr. Mortea, 
thedifierence between active and passiTe hn- 
ntnity — between that which is satisfied with 
feeling and that which prompts to serve." 

To this unexpected compliment, young Mor- 
ton could do more than bow in silence, for it 
was loo flattering for a reply — and too tme to 
dtny. As Delafield turned his eye, at a little 
loss to know whether to be pleased or not with 
hit own humility, he met a look from Charlotte 
that more than rewarded him for the effort. It 
WIS a mild, benevolent, pure glance, that spoke 
of admiration and heartfelt pleasure. He for- 
|[ot his solo, and the expected compliments; and, 
for the reat of the evening, that thrilling expres- 
sion floated in his brajn, and was present to his 
thoughts. It was worth a (houfand of the stud- 
ied glances that were continually aimed at him 
from all sides of the room, and with every varie- 
ty of eye — from the piercing black, to the ogling 
gray. It was a look that came directly from, 
tad went to, the heart. If young ladies always 
knew how nicely nature has qualified the other 
•ex, to judge of their actions, what multitudes 
of astonishingly expressive glances — and artful- 
ly contrived gestures, and movements, would 
aiok down into looks that indicated feelings and 
motives that were adapted to the occasion ! — 
What a trouble in creating incidents that might 
draw out charms would be avoided ! And, in 
ihort, how much extra labor, both of body and 
mind, would be spared ! This agreeable contem- 
plation of Mr. Delafield was soon interrupted 
by the cheerful voice of Maria Osgood, who 
cried — 
** Bless me, George, you really do look ill." 
** It is seldom that I have much health to 



boast of," replied the youth, in a feeble voioe 
and with a still feebler smile. 

" But," said Maria, without reflecting, **yoii 
look worse than mual." 

There was so much truth in this remark, that 
the young man could only smile in silence, 
while Seymour, surveying the very plain exte* 
nor of his new acquaintance, turned his eyes 
with additional satisfaction towards a mirror 
that reflected his own form from head to feet. 

**You will not attempt the flute to-ntght^ 
George," said Chailotte. ^ 

«« 1 believe I must, or not fulfil my engagement 
to Mrs. Osgood.'* 

<« Surely," continued Charlotte, in a low tone 
to her friend, *• George had better not play, 
loeking ill as he does." 

** Oertainly not ; and besides, his perfoman* 
ees would not shine after that of Mr. Delafield." 

Seymour overheard this speech, which was 
really intended only for the ear of Charlotte, and 
he was instantly seised with an ^unaccountable 
desire to hear the flute of Mr. Morton. Seymour 
was conscious that he played well, and could he 
have forgotten the indifference that Miss Heiily 
exhibited to his performance, would have been 
abundantly flattered by the encomiums that were 
lavished on his skill. 

A request from the mistress of the mansion 
now compelled George to make his appearance 
among the musicians, and in a few minutes hie 
flute was heard alone. There was a vacancj 
in the looks of Charlotte, during the ecientifie 
execution of the different individuals who had 
been laboring at the several instruments in the 
course of the evening, that denoted a total in- 
difference to the display. But, the moment 
that George was called ou to take his part in the 
entertainment, this listlessness disappeared, and 
was succeeded by an expression of intense iur 
terest and deep anxiety. 

The melody of George was simple and plain- 
tive; he aimed at no extraordinary exhibition of 
skill, and it was difficult to compare his music 
to that of Seymour. The latter, however, stu- 
died the counremmce oflhe young lady near 
him, as the best index to their comparative merit ; 
and he was soon able to read his own want of 
success. For the first few minutes, anxiety 
was the principal expression portrayed in her 
lovely face, but it was soon succeeded by a 
deep and powerful emotion . There is something 
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contagioas in the natural expression of our 
passions, that insensib)y enlists the sympathies 
of the beholder — and Seymour felt a soft mel- 
ancholy stealing oTer him as he g^zed, that was 
but a faint reflection of the tenderness excited 
in the breast of Charlotte, while she listened to 
sounds that seemed to penetrate her very soul. 
There is no mistaking the effect of music that 
depends only on its melody. Its appeal to the 
heart is direct and unequivocal, and nothing but 
callous indifference can resist its power. The 
most lyofound silence pervaded the apartment, 
and George was enabled to finish his piece with 
a spirit that increased with the attention. As 
the last breathing notes died on the ear, Dela- 
field turned to meet those eyes which had al- 
ready secured an unconscious victory, and saw 
them moistened with a lustre that added to their 
natural soilness. Beauty in tears is proTcrbially 
irresistible — and the youth, bending forward, 
said in a voice that was modulated to the still- 
Bess of the room — 

*« Such melody. Mist Henly, captivates the 
senses.*' 

«^Does it not touch the heart?" asked the 
yoang lady, With a little^ of unosiial anima- 
tion." 

**The heart too. But Mr. Morton looks ex- 
hausted after his labors." 

All the pleasure which had 8hon<t in the coun- 
tenance of Charlotte, vanished instantly, and 
gave place to deep concern. 

**Oh! it is unjustifiable, thus to purchase 
pleasure at the expense of another," said she, in 
a tone that Seymour scarcely heard. 

How tenderly would the man be loved, 
thought the youth, who succeeded in engaging 
the aflfectionsof this young creature ! — how dis- 
interested is her regard^and how considerate 
are her feelings ! Here will I trust my hopes 
for happiness in this life, and here will 1 con- 
quer, or here will I die ! No two persons could 
possibly be actuated by sensations more diflkrent 
^han Charlotte and Seymour Delafield. He 
had been so long palled with the attentions of 
managing mothers and designing daaghters; 
had seen so much of female manceuvring, and 
had so easily seen through it, that the natural 
and inartificial loveliness of Charlotte, touched 
his seoAies with a freshness of delicacy that te 
him was as captivating as it was nove]. Upon 
unpractised men the arts of the sex are oflen 
suoeessfal, but generally they are allies that in- 



crease the number of the assailants, wiUioat 
promoting the victory. It is certain thatmtny 
a fair one played that evening in order that Mr. 
Delafield might applaud ; that some sighed 
that he might hear, and others ogled that he 
might sigh ; but not one made the impression 
that the quiet, speaking eye, and artless but 
peaceful nature of Charlotte produced on the 
youth. While this novel feeling was gaining 
ground in the bosom of Mr. Delafield, Charlotte 
saw nothing in her nctw acquaintance but a 
gentleman of extraordinary personal beaaty, 
agrseable manners, and graceful address— quali- 
ties that are always sure to please, and, not un- 
usually, to captivate. But to her he was a 
stranger, and Charlotte, who never thought or 
reasoned on tlie lubject, would have been ai- 
tonished had one seriously spoken of her loviog 
him. The road to conquest with her lay tbroogh 
h^r heart, and was but little connected with her 
imagination. 

**Heigho! George," cried Maria, u he ap- 
pf^ched. <*. You have given me the dole- 
Tula." 

*^ And me both pleasure and pain," aaid Char 

lotte. 
*♦ Why the latter?" asked the youth quicklj. 

"Surely it was imprudent in you to pliy, 
with such a cold." 

The lip of the youth quivered, and a smile of 
mournful but undefinable meaning passed over 
his features, but he continued silent^ 

"It is to be hoped it had one good effect at 
least,'' continued Maria. 

*<Suchas what?" 

" Such as putting the little dears to sleep ia 
the nursery, which is directly over our beads.' 

" It is well if I have done that little good/' 
said George. 

*« You have brought te«rs mto eyes that should 
never weep," cried Delafield, "and melancholy 
to a countenance thit seems formed by nature to 
convey an idea of peaceful content." 

Morton looked earnestly at the speaker for a 
moment, when a painful feeling seemed suddta- 
ly to seize on his heart— for his cheek grew pa- 
ler, and his lip quivered with an agitittion that 
apparently he could not control. Charlotte 
alone, noticed the alteration, and, speaking in* 
low tone, she said 

" Do go home, Greorge j yo« are far from be- 
ing well — ^to oblige me, ge home." 
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** To oblige jtu, I would do mach more an- 
welcome biddiofrg/* be replied, with a slight 
color; ** but I believe you are right; and, haT- 
iog discharged my duty here, L will retire.*' 

He rose, and paying the customary compli- 
ments to the mistress of the mansion, withdrew. 
With him disappeared all the awakened interest 
of Charlotte m the scene. 

In vain was Seymour Delafield attentive, po- 
lite, and even particularly so. That devoted- 
neffs of admiration for which so many sighed, 
and which so many envied, was entirely thrown 
away upon Charlotte. She listened, she bowed, 
and she smiled — and, sometimes she answered ; 
but it was evidently without meaning or inter- 
est, until, wearied with his fruitless efforts to 
make an impression, and perhaps with a hope of 
exciting a lilUe jealousy, he turned his atten- 
tion to her more lively companion. 

" Your mother's nursery. Miss Osgood,'* he 
eried, **ought on such an occasion to be tenant- 
less." ' 

** Yon think there are enough of us here to 
make it so,** returned the lady with an affected 
figh. 

** I really had not observed the number of your 
charming family — how many are there of yon:'" 



« A bakers dozen.'* 

Charlotte laughed, and the youth felt mortified. 
The laugh was natural, and clearly extorted 
without a thought of himfelf. 

" When you are all married,*' he said, <* you 
will form a little world in yourselves." 

«« When the sky falls we shall catch larks." 

•* Surely, you intend te marry ?" 

Maria made no r^ply, but turned her eyes on 
Delafield, with an affected expression of melan- 
choly that excited another laugh in her friend. ' 

<* You certainly have made no rash vow on 
the subject," continued Seymour, pretending to 
a slight interest in her answer. 

*< My troth is not yet plighted," said the lady, 
a little archly. 

<* But there is no telHog how long it will con- 
tinue so." 

«< I am afraid so— thirteen is a dreadful divisor 
for a small family estate." 

A general movement in the party was gladly 
seized by Charlotte as an excuse to go, and 
Delafield banded her to her carriage, with the 
mortifying conviction that she was utterly in- 
different to everything but the civility of the • 
act. 

(Concluded in next No ) 



WOODLAND MELODIES. 

No. 2. 
[Written for the Boston Notion.] 

BT ALOIfZO LEWIS. 



" The setting of a great hope is like the setting of 
the SOD.'' 

** Spirit of the Past, look not so at me with thy great 
tearful eyes.'' {Hyperion, 

I. 
From out thy clodd of dewy light. 

As o'er me bnrns the evening star, 
Come to my lonely dream of night, 

And meet my soul from realms afar. 



She stands before me— God of Love ! 

Brighter than in her day, of youth, 
Radiant in vesture from above, 

The heart of fire, the soul ot truth. 

III. 
Spirit of Beauty ! art thou here 7 
My Uved, my gentle Frances, speak ! 



Ill kiss away the frozen tear. 
That stands upon thy marble cheek ! 

IV. 

Sweet Seraph ! let one smile of thine 
For years of silent grief aten« ; 

Thy presence makes the hour divine — 
Thott'rt gone, and I again am lone. 

V. 

Who now, with anxious eye, shall watch. 
In hours of pain, my fevered sleep $ 

My deep, extatic feehugs catch, 
And with me sigh, and laugh, and Weep. 

VI. 

The joys of Nature's solitudes 

Henceforth my hope and home shall be ; 
My hride shill be the glorious woods, 

Mv melodies— the sounding fea ! 
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[Written for tlie Boston Notfon J 
THE LAST SONG OF THE BILOXf. 

▲ TBADITION QF THX SOVTH. 

From a new series of " Soatbem Passages and Pictaies/' new m preparatioB, bj 
-W. OILMORB SOfMB, 

The aatbar of The Kinsntan/' " Yemassee/' *' Atala&lia/' Am, 



The Baj of Pascagoola is a lovely and retired spot, 
\yiDg at nearly eq^ual travelling distances between the 
cities of MobUe and New Orleans. It has long been 
famous among persons of taste in those cities, for iu 
^let beanties ; bat more so on aecoont of a very sin- 
gular and sweet saperstition which pertams to iU A 
remarkable and mostspiriiaal kind of music, is beard, 
above and around its waters, from which it is supposed 
to issue. The sound is fitful, occurring by day and 
mgfat, at aQ hours, sometimes with nciore or less strength 
and fulness, but alwajs very sweet and touching in 
its strains. Some compare it to the wbd harp, which, 
indeed, it soihefimes most wonderfnUy resembles.— 
Others liken it to the hummbg of an insect of great 
and curious powers. The Indian tradition ezplanato« 
ry of this musie,^which no philosophical speculation 
has yet ventured to disturb, — is one of a beauty not of- 
ten surpassed. The story goes that the whole South- 
west was once controlled, and in the possession of a 
people called ' The Biloxi j'^that these people bad at- 
tained to a very high, if not a perfect civilization — that 
they were versed in various arts, profound lovers of 
music, and were finally enervated by the arts which 
they professed. They were overrun and conquered 
by the fiercest tribes coming from the West. They 
made a last stand on the borders of the sea, by Pasca- 
goula, when driven from all other positions. Here they 
erected a fortress, the ruins of which are still said to be 
seen, though the work so described as theirs, was prob- 
ably erected by some one of the roving hands of Span- 
ish or French who first brought the traces of Europe- 
an civilization into the country. The last struggles of 
the Biloxi were protracted, as became the efiorts of a 
brave nation fighting for life and Uberty. But they 
fought hi vain. Famine came in to the assistance of 
their enemies, and unconditional submission or death 
became the only alternatives . They chose the last ; 
and men. women and children proceeded to the sacri- 
fice, which was as solemn, and perhaps more touching, 
than that of the citizens of Sagunlum, under like cir- 
cumstances. Throwing open the gates of their for- 
tress at a moment When the assailants were withdrawn, 
they marched down to the waters of the bay, singing 
their last song of death and defiance. With unshaken 
resolution they pressed forward until the waters finally 
engulphed them all. None survived. The strange 
spiritual music of the Bay of Pascagoula is said to be 



the hatmting echo of that last melancholy straiv. The 
story is more fully detailed in the lines which follow. 



Beaatifiil fpread these waters ''aeath mint cje, 
Glassy and clear, by myrtles overhung^ 
Blue swell the heaveus above them, in their deaths 
Far down reflected— arch more beautiful, 
Less bright, unhlazin^ with the noonday star. 
1 wander by the islands near the sea, 
That, from the Mexique Bay, a tribute deep^ 
Rolls in on Pascagoula. There it sinks, 
And sleeps, with faintest murmurs ; or, With strifi^ 
Brought from mere turbulent regions, stiU bears «iy 
WithllAed crest, and lips of whitening foam 
To battle with Biloxi. Short the strifie !— 
Feebler at each recoil, its languid waves, 
Fling themselves, Kstless, on the yellow saads^ 
With a sweet chiding, as ef grief that moans, 
Oblivion's not in slumber, of the strife, 
That slumber still subdues. A dream of peace 
Succeeds, and all her images arise. 
To, hallow the fair picture. Ocean sleepa, 
Lock'd iu by earth's embrace. Her islets stand 
Grey sentinels, that guard her waste domain. 
And from their watch-towers stationed by the dcep^ 
Survey the midnight legions of the Gulf, 
Numberless, wild, in their blue armory, 
Forever bent on spoil. A sweet repose 
Hangs o'er the graves, and on the sloping shore. 
And the far ocean. Not a miirm ar chides 
The sacred silence. From the lone lagune, 
The patriarch of the ancient Pelecan, 
Leads forth his tram > though, not with plashy wing 
Break they the glassy stream whose buoyant wave 
Maintains each breast, and still reflects each form, 
Without a ripple on its face to mar 
The perfect image. Gliding thus, they steer 
To islands of green rushes, where they hide 
In sports most human ^in white glimpses teen,— 
Or by the light tops of the reeds that sway, 
Divided, in the press of struggling fbraos. 
But rapture hath a reign as short at peace ', 
The wild fowl's sports are ended. They repose, 
By the still marge of lakes, that, in the embrace 
Of groves of cane and myrtle, steal away, 
And crouch, in sleep secure, while through the Gulf 
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RoUs the blaek hnnieane. The suBuner-noon 
Prevails. An univeraal hash. 
Absorbs the drowsy hours j and Natnrtt droops, 
With sweetness^ as upon the listless ejres 
Of beauty, steal the images of dreams, 
Made up with star-crown'd hopes aod truest loyea, 
Aod joys oar parple prospects. The still ait 
Falters with perfume of delicious fruits }—>> 
Tb« orange flings its fragrance to the seas, 
Wooing the zephyr thence ;— and lo ! be ccMnes^ 
Fresh from the toiling conflict with the deep, 
Upon whose breast, subduing and subdued. 
He snatches fitful rest. The glassy wave 
Hmooth and serene as heaven, is broken now' 
Into complajning ripples. Now his breath 
Sweeps the rttsb islands, while the tall reed stoopa 
lu feathery cre<t to ocean. The gny sands, 
Whirled suddenly beneath his arrowy tread, 
Pursue his flight in vain ; — and now be g ides ' 
Over the sacred bay, whose clear serene 
]8 wimpled by bis wing. Aaon, he stirs 
The orange blossoms,— drinks full surfeit thence. 
And sleeps among their leaves. 

I lay me down 
In the sweet keeping of the wilderness, 
Listless and blest as he ! No wild to me. 
Though lonely, are the silent groves and streams, 
That shimber in my glance. For, I have been 
A wanderer } and denied all human ties, 
I made my friends among the hills and streams. 
Least loved or sought by man. To me they wear 
Aspects of love and kindness. Voices call 
And fair hands beckon me from alleys green. 
Amidst a world of shadow,— solitudes 
That woo the thoughtful footstep and persuade 
To realms of pensive silence— beautiful groves, 
Sad only, as their beauty blooms unsought. 

These win me from my path. I turn aside; 
My heart drinks in the sweetness of the scene, 
1 gaze on ', and how lovlier grows the spot, 
To him who comes in love ! I bow my head- 
Where still she holds her matchless sovereignty^ 
To all-endowing Nature. Here she sits. 
Supreme in tangled bow'r, and scarvey mead. 
And high umbrageous forest. At her feet. 
Broad lakes spread forth their bosoms to the skies. 
Whose beauties still they bear. Sweet fountains swell, 
From loneliest depths, among the hidden dells. 
That croBching 'neath the sway of sullen hills. 
Yet send their crystal sorrows down the stream. 
In secret channels ; that the world may seek. 
And free them from their darksome prison -place. 
Tree, flower and Ieaf« conserting with her wood. 
Impress their cahn on mine. I lay me down. 
Within her soleom temple. Altars rise 
About me, of green turf j and tufled beds. 
Of grassy and blue floVrs, beneath my head 
Pillow it gently. Mightiest subjects stand. 
Living, and rooted in her meteor breast, — 



Thick-bearded giaaU, that spread wide their arms, 
And shield me from the burning shaAs of neon. 
Now sweeter than the soft recorder's voiee, 
Or lute of ravishing syren in mine ears. 
This gentle diapason of the woods *, 
lliis sacred concert,— airs with bending pines. 
Whose murmurs melt to one, and part again 
With new accords, — wi^ now a catch of song. 
From bird that starU and sleeps. The fancy glows 
In spiritual converse, as I dream ' 

Of the old fated men of these sweet plains,— 
Departed— all their dwelling places waste. 
And their vrild gods grown powerless ! 

Poweriess t— No !— 
They have a spell for fancy, a ad a charm 
To waken echoes in the dreaming heart; 
And from the prompt and sleepless sympathies, 
£xtort anfailbg homage. For the Past, 
They live, and live forever j That which speaks 
For the sole moral of the faded race, 
Dies not when it bath perished. Long will speak, — 
Tradition, and the venerable groves. 
With mounds, and fragments of old implemeitts. 
Even for the savage >— as, in temples, books. 
Old columns, and the echoes of deep strains 
From Phoebus-smitten minstrels, still survive 
The proofs of mightier nations. Godlike prooft, 
That challenge human toil, the tooth of Time, 
And speak when he is tottering. These connect 
Races that mingled not 5 — whose separate eyes. 
By years and oceans separate,— never saw 
Their mutual aspects ; yet, by sympathies. 
Bom of like trials, strifes and mightiest deeds, 
Yearn for communion, — yearn to see and love; 
And when the earthquake threatens, bear in flight 
Each glorious token of the transmitted race. 

Thus lives the savage god. Here> still, be roves 
Among his hills made consecrate. Here, still,— 
By this broad glassy lake, among these groves, — 
Of y*llow fruits and fragrance— o'er yon isles, 
Tbe limit of his reign,— his old grey e^'e 
Still ranges, as if wutchful of the trust. 
His sway no more may compass.— 

Yet, no more, 

Glatber the simple tubes that bow'd the kneo. 
In love, or deprecation of his wrath ! 
No more from plain to hill top glows the pile. 
Fired in his sacrifice ; — and, to glad his ear. 
Rolls the deep strain of forest worshippers, — 
As wild and antique song of faith and fear,— 
No more — no more ! — 

— Tis sure a dream that stirs 
These sounds within my soul ; or, do I hear 
A swell of song, — sweet, sad, upon mine ear. 
That, like a wayward chaunt from out the sea, 
Rises^ and floats along tbe yellow sands ! — 
A note most like the wind-harp, hung in trees 
Where the coy zephyr harbors* Still, it comes. 
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In more elaborate windiogs ; with a tone 
More human, and afitfulness of seund, 
That speaks for various woes ; as if it linked, 
The deep, despairing, still def^'ing cry, 
From man in his last struggle, — with the shriek 
Of passionate woman, not afraid to die, 
Though pleadbg still for pity,— and the scream 
Of childhood, conscious only of the woes. 
It feels net, but beholds in these who feel 
Unutterable still ! A long-drawn plaint, 
It swells and soars, until the difficult breath. 
Fails me ; — I gasp ; — 1 may not follow it, 
With auditory sense ! It glows — it spreads, 
'Till the whole living atmosphereris flush 
With the strange harmony ; and now it sinks, 
Sudden, but not extinguished ! A faint tone, 
Survives in quivering murmurs, that awhile 
Tremble like life within the flickering pulse 
Of the consumptive. Losing it, we hush 
Our breathing ', and suspend the struggling sense, 
Whose utterance mars its own \ and still we hear 
Its mellow and lene cadences, that float, 
Prolonged, and finally lost, as the deep sounds, 
Superior, rise, of winds and wavmg trees I 

It is a sweet tradition of these shores. 
Told by the Choctaw, that, when ages gone, 
His savage sire descended from the west, 
A dark and desperate Uunter, — all these woods, 
From the rich vaUeys, where the Missouri bounds. 
To mix his ttirbid waters with the streams. 
Of him the Sire of Waters,"*— to the blue hiUs 
Of Apalachia,— dwelt a numerous race. 
Named * The Biloxi/ Towns and villages. 
Cities and Cottages, and various arts, 
Declared their vast antiquity. They were proud- 
More proud than all the living tribes of men , 
Wiser, and versed in many sciences; 
And from their towers of earth, that sought the skies. 
In emulous mountain-stretches, watched (he stars. 
In mighty contemplation ', with a skill. 
Wondrous, by other tribes unmatchable. 
They reared high temples, which they filled with forms 
Of love and beauty. In their thousand homes, 
Joy was a living presence. There they danced 
At evening, while the mellow song went forth, 
Married to fitting strains, from instruments. 
Of curious form, kut filled with strangest power. 
That, when the savage hearkened, half subdued 
His bloody thirst; and made the reptile's fang 
Forget his venomous office. By these arts. 
Were they at last betrayed. They soon forgot 
The vigorous toils ot mankind, and grew weak, 
Incapable of arms. Voluptuous joys, 
Morning and Evening, in their courts surprised 
The strength of *heir young people, till they grew 
Like the rank grass upon the bearded plain, 
Fit for the fire and scythe. 

^The Choctaw Chief, 

Looked, from the Evening hills, upon their valet, 

* The MiaiiOTtppi. ' 



Exulting. When he heard their songs of love. 
That floated upward on the perfumed air. 
And saw below, their loose eflTeminate forms 
Linked in voluptuous dance, he shouted loud, 
His scornful satisfiution, while he bade 
His warriors nigh, to look upon^their homes. 
And mark their easy victims. They, below. 
By happiness made deaf and arrogant. 
Heard not the mighty discord, which above, 
Mocked their sofl harmonies. Their dream went oa; 
The midnight dance and revelj the sweet song 
Oflove and gold-eyed fancy; and the prayer, 
Unbroken, of true genius, in his cell, 
Toiling.with pen or pencil, to prepare 
His triumph for the adoring eyes of day ! 
But with day came the c onflict. The fierce tribes. 
With hellish shout that shook the affiigfated walls, 
Till the high temples quaked, rush'd down the vale, 
•Smiting with heavy mace; or, from above, 
Shootbg their poisoned arrows, at each mark. 
Unerring. Surprised, the Biloxi fiMig^t, 
Vainly; but with an ardency of soul, 
Superior to their strength. The savage press'd, 
More resolute when baffled. Day by day. 
Some citadel was won — some lovelier town 
DespoiPd by the barbarian. Thousands fell 
In conflict; yet the thousands that remained, 
Breathed nothing but defiance. With each lou, 
'Rose a new spirit in their hopeless breasts. 
That wann'd them with firesh courage; and they swore 
A terrible oath, with linked hands, each in each, 
And all, to their old Deities, to yield 
Life first and freedom last ! And well they kept 
Their sacramental pledges. They could die. 
But could net conquer. Yielding sullenly, 
Each foot-hold, they departed firom the towns, 
The> could no more maintain; and fighting, fled; 
'Till from the bills of Memphis-^trom the springs 
Of Loosahatchie, and the golden ridge. 
Where the gay streams of Noxabee arise,— 
Contented captives, that complain not ofl 
Against the rocks, that, from the western streams, 
Barr their free passage — gradual still, they fled. 
Still turning, still at bay, and battling oft 
With the pursuer. 

^To this spot they came,— > 

They pitch'd their tents where Pascagoula flows. 

Through shallows of grey shells, and finds iu way 

To the embraces of the purple gulf. 

" Here!'* said the prince — his subjects gathered rottad— 

'' Make the last stand ! The land beneath our feet 

Slips rapidly, and farther flight is none. 

Save to the ocean. We must stand and die !" 

Sad were their hearts, but fearless. Not a lip 
Spoke for submission. Soul and arm were firm. 
And here, in resolute silence, they threw up 
Their earthen ramparts. On the narrow walls 
Of their rude fortress, in that perilous hour. 
Ranged their few champions. To the hills, their ejaa 
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Turned ever, till the Savage rose in sightj 

Then took ihey up their weapons. Flight, no more 

Was in their choice^ but, in its place there came, 

From hopelessness, resolve; and such resolve. 

As makes man terrible as fate. They stood, 

Silent, with lips compressed. No answering shout, 

Admonished the invader of the strength 

They stood under; and down his warriors rushed, 

As to an easy conquest; but they shrunk. 

And wondered whence should come the singular might. 

So sudden, of a race so feeble late ! 

Days, weeka and months, and the Biloxi fought, 

Invincible. Their narrow boundary grew 

More strong, conmianding, in the invader's eyes. 

Than had been their sole empire. Spring, at length, 

Put on her flowers ; green leaves and blossoming fruits, 

Declared for mercy; but the barbarian tribes, 

Strengthened by fiercer thousands from the west, 

Maintain'd the leaguer. Rescue there was none; 

Despair had no more strength, for famine stopp'd 

The hearts of the Biloxi. One bright noon, 

Beheld them met in council: Women and men;— 

The mother newly made, with the young babe. 

Unconscious, striving at her bloodless breasts;— 

For all are equal in the hour of wo. 

And all are heard or none !^ 

It needed not 

That they should ask what doom awaited them;— 
They saw it in the tottering gait, the face, 
Pinched by lean famine;^the imperfect speech. 
That faltered in the syllable prolonged;— 
The hollow eyes from which a spiritual glare 
Shot out like death's. They saw it in all sights. 
And sounds, that fate, in that protracted term 
Of struggle and endurance, still vouchsafe ; — 
And there was sil^'nce— a long, dreary pause. 
Broken by lemenine sob|. Then spoke the Prince, 
Last of a liue of kings !^ 

" Shall we submit, 

To bonds and possible torture, or go forth. 
Hade free by death 1" 

Brief silence followed then:^ 
In that brief silence, memories of years 
And ages crowded thick. Years of delight- 
Ages of national fame ! They thought of all 
The grace of their old homes, — the charm, the song. 
Pure rights and soothing offices,— and pride, 
Made household by tl.e trophies richly slrown 
Through court and chamber, of creative art, — 
All lost ! — and then the probable doom of bonds,— 
Worst form of slavery, — the superior race 
Bowed to the base and barbarous, — and one voice. 
Proclaimed the unanimous will of all — to die ! 



That eve, while yet within the western Heavens, 
Lingenid the rosy sunset — while the waves 
Lay calm before them in the crystal bay. 
And the soft winds were sleeping, and a smile. 
As of unbroken peace and happiness. 
Mantled the glittering forest green, and far. 
Sprinkled the yellow beach with glinting fires 
l*hat shone like precious gems; — the destined race 
Threw wide their fortress gate. Then went they forth 
In sad procession. At their head the Prince, 
Who still had shared their fortunes; — then, the chiefs. 
And soldiers — few but fearless; — the old men, 
Patriarchs, who still remained, memorials 
Of the more fortunate past; and, last of all. 
The women and the children. 'Twas an hour. 
When Nature craved a respite from her toils. 
And from the strife withdrawn the savage foe 
Were distant, to their woodland tents retired. 
These started with strange wonder to behold 
The solemn march, unwitting of*its end 
And noble purpose; nor strove to disturb 
The rites which they divined not. On they went. 
That ancient nation. Weapons bore they none. 
But with hands crossed upon their fearless hearts. 
The warriors led the way. The matron clung 
To her son's arm that yielded no support. 
The infant hushed upon its mother's breast. 
Was sleeping, but the mother's sobs were still 
Audible with her song;— and with her song, 
Rose that of thousands, mingling is one strmn ! 
The art which, in their happier days had been 
Most loved among them, in spontaneous song, 
Unsummon'd, pour'd itself upon the air. 
As, slowly, but with steps unfaltering still, 
March'd the pale band, self-df stined, to the deep ! 
Never had ocean in his balmiest hours. 
Looked less like death^less terrible, less wild ! 
An infant's slumber had not been more free 
From all commotion. BeautiOil and bright. 
In that declining sunset lay the scene. 
That witnessed the 8adsacri6ce; and, sweet, 
^Like the fair prospect, was the united song, — 
That Kpicedium o'er a nation's fate, 
Self-chaunted, which went with them to the waves; 
And still survives them; breathing from their graves. 
The story of their Empire, — of its fame, — 
Its fall, and their devoted faith that knew 
No life unblessed with freedom. Sweetest strain !— 
Once more it rises into sounds, that grow, 
Human, in strength; and now, it floats away. 
Subdued and sinking, as in that sad hour. 
When its last breathings from the warrior's throat, 
Stopp'd suddenly j and through the desolate air. 
Went a more desolate hush that told tlie rest ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GIORGK BEC0MS8 CONNECTED WITH ▲ CASE OF 
BiQAMT. 

A few days after the departure of WTcGrcgor, 
Georffe, while testing the practicabilit? of es- 
tablishing a bank without capital, waB visited bj 
Mr. Horatio Tynte. This visit if^rprised him, 
especially as Tynte looked extremely pale, and 
trembled, as he entered, with violence. 

*Mr Julian,' said he, and he seemed almost 
breathless a» he spoke, *I have to make a thou- 
sand apologies for calling, but I am at the pres- 
ent time in a position so dreadful that unless 
you consent to aid me, I am ruined !' 

^Indeed !* cried George. ^Explain to me the 
nature of your position; and if I can render you 
any assistance, I will.' 

*Mr. Julian, if, when I have explained all, you 
find that you cannot, you will not betray me?' 

*I will not: no, upon my honor.' 

♦Had I nQt the utmost confidence in you, al- 
though a comparative stranger, I should not 
have thus ventured to call; nor would the con- 
fidence I repose in you alone have induced me 
to do so; but haviiiff heard so much of your tal- 
ent and ingenuity, I looked upon you as being 
the only man in existence capable of enabliiur 
me to avert the destruction with which I 
am menaced, i am, Mr. Julian, a married 
man: I have been married for years; but six 
months ago, being dreadfully poor, i advertised 
for a wife, with the view of making money, and 
t^ie result ot the advertisemsnt was a secret in- 
t.-oduction to a young lady with ten thousand 
pounds at her command. I had no intention of 
marrying her ! — not the slightest at first; but as 
I found it impossible to obtain p ssession of any 
part of her property without^ I eventually did 
so !' 

* Your former wife heing still alive ? — Well, 
sir ?' 

♦Well, Mr. JuliaiL, after marriage all was con- 
fidence on her part, all happiness and devotion. 
I found her an affectionate, amiable creature, 
whom I hated myself almost for having deceiv- 
ed : still all went on well — for, of course, she 
had not the least suspicion, — until yester- 
day, when to my horror I found that, by some 
means with which I am as yet unacquainted, 
she his ascertained all! She knows the very 
date of my first marriage, the church, the min- 
ister, — in fact, every thinff connected with it; 
and now I am threatened with an indictment 
for bigamy, which to me, known so well as I 



am, will amount to transportation for life! Can 
you aid me ? Can you point out any means by 
which I can escape ? If you can, sir, for mer- 
cy's sake do i' 

♦Allow me a few minutes,' said George, calm- 
ly, ♦to reflect upbn the matter. 

And be buried his face in his hands. 

♦This,' thought George, ♦is a heartless vilhus: 
a wretch! I could suggest the means by which 
his escape might be accomplished, but should I 
be justified in doing so .^ "Tbis is the questioB 
I hare now to answer to myself. What if he 
be punished by transportation.' He deserves it 
richly, but what advantage will be derived from 
that punishment by the poor devoted heart-strick- 
en creature whom he has deceived? None. But 
can his escape be beneficial to her ? This is the 
point. I consider her only in this matter, I have 
no consideration for him.' 

Having dwelt upon this point for some time, 
^e raised his head and found that Tynte had 
been watching him with an anxiety the most in- 
tense. 

♦Tou of course,' said he, ♦obtained full posses- 
sion of the ten thousand pounds?' 

♦I did,' replied Tynte. 

♦Has she any other property?* 

♦Not any.' 

♦No expectations ?' 

*None.' 

♦Then in the event of your being transported 
— I say in that event, she will be left completely 
destitute ?' 

♦She has an aunt, but I believe that she is poor.' 

♦How much «rthe ten thousand pounds have 
you spent ? Deal fairly and openly with me, 
and you have a chance; but if any thing be con- 
cealed, you have none. How much have you 
spent ?• 

♦1 should say that I have spent and lost near- 
ly six thousand.' 

♦Six thousand : a thousand a month. Well, 
^ou have now therefore, f»ur thousand pooads 
m your possession !' 

♦About four ' 

♦Where is it ?' 

*Ob, 1 have it about me in cash. When I as- 
certained that all had been discovered, 1 of 
course thought it better to secure it.* 

♦Of course ! very prudent, especially if you 
were now to be taken into custody ! But, in- 
dependently of that consideration, and without 
entering into the slightest explanation, having 
reference to my view of your conduct, seein^f 
that that would be perfectly useless, 1 see mj 
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way 80 clearlj in this matter, that I am prepar- 
ed to come to terms with you at once. In the 
first place, I'll undertake to get jon so entirely 
out uf this difficulty that,eTen in the eye of the 
law, you shall he in the same position aa you 
were before the marriage took place.' 

*By getting held of the register ?' 

*No : there are witnesses, I presume, whose 
eyidence can be had ! This is not an old affair, 
jou will remember.* 

•But can it be done without its being necessa- 
ry for me leave England ?* 

*It can : I repeat te you, that you will be in 
the same position as you were before ; that no 
l^w in existence relating to bigamy, can after- 
wards touch you; that you will be able to set 
law at defianoe; that you will, in short, be a 
free man.* 

<But how is this to be done V 

*That I will explain when our contract is fin- 
ished ! My part of it I have stated ; the pet'- 
formance of your part will be far less difficult; 
itbeinff, in fact, simply this — ^that in considera- 
tion of the service proposed, you agree to secure 
that four thousand pounds to her whom you 
have so deeply injured.* 

•What, the whole ?' exclaimed Tynte, with an 
expression of amazement.* 

*The whole,* replied George. 

•And leave myself utterly destitute ?* 

•Look at the utter destilutioii of her — but I 
will not moralize; painful as it is t6 me, and as 
it would be to any man blessed with the feelings 
of a man, I consent to treat this cruel affair as a 
matter of business merely.* 

•But consider, Mr Julian! I shall scarcely 
have a single pound left. 

•I do consider, sir: — see exactly what you 
have.' 

Tynte drew forth his pocket-book and count- 
ed the notes. He found there were four thou- 
gand two hundred pounds. 

•Well,' said George, 'in order that you may 
not be without a pound, keep the two hundred, 
and deliver up the rest.' ^ 

•These are very hard terms, Mi^ Julian !' 

•On no other terms will I consent to interfere; 
and unless I do, recollect nothing can save you.' 

•Well, but let us say two thousand ?' 

*No; nothing less than the four, sir, will do. 
1 pledged my honor that I would not betray yon; 
that pledge shall remain unbroken; but I strong- 
ly advise you to come to my terms, and that im- 
mediately, for now every hour teems with dan- 
ger.' 

•But When the money is given up, how am I 
to be secure .'' 

•You said you had confidence in me. I will 
not, hi'wever, test that confidence further^ Tou 
know Bull to be a responsible man. Let the 
money be placed in his hands, and I will give 
bim at the same time authority to return II, if 
mj part of the contract be not faithfully per- 
formed. Shall I send for him ^' 

Tynte hesitated. 

•Remeftiber,' continued George, 'in this mat- 
ter there must be no delay. I do not, for obvi- 
ons reasons, appeal to yeur sense of justice; I 
3 



am anxious for you to look at the thing solely 
with a view to your own safety ! Is he to be 
sent for ?' 
•Well, I must submit; let him come.* 
G«orge then despatched a message to Bull, 
requesting him to come without delay; and in 
the meantime he drew up two papers, one au- 
thorizing the payment of the money to Tynte's 
second wife, setting forth her maiden name; 
and the other directing it to be returned to 
Tynte, in the event of the conditions therein 
named not being fulfilled. These papers were 
duly signed ano sealed; and as Bull, in a state 
of trembling anxiety, soon appeared, Tynte was 
requested to put down the money . 

•Mr Bull,' observed George, *here are ndtes to 
the amount of four thousand pounds. Will you 
do me the favor to hold them ? It will be but 
for a very few days. Here are also two docu- 
ments, the seals of which are not to be Woken 
till application be made for the money. You 
will be kind enough to take possession of them ?* 
♦Certainly, certainly ! — oh, certainly !' re- 
plied Bull, who loeked as if the thing was not 
exactly clear to him. 

•Thank you,' said George; 'you will excuse 
my troubling you; but I knew that they could 
not be placed in safer hands than yours.' 

Ball looked at the packet, and then at G«orge, 
and then at Tynte, in a very mysterious man- 
ner; but, perceiving that nothing more was re- 
quired of him then, he slowly moved towards 
the door. He did feel, he could not help feeling, 
that a little additional explanation would not be 
by any means unpleasant; but as it was, why, 
he left with all his characteristic grace. 
•Now,* said Greorge, •! must get you indicted.' 
•What!* exclaimed Tynte, starting up with 
an expression of rage. 

•Be calm, sir; be calm,' said George. 
•Calm!' 

•If you will not hear me, how can we pro- 
ceed ?* 

•Ami after all to be betrayed ?* 
•No I — Listen. I must get you indicted — in- 
dicted for bigamy. Now don't be impatient ! — 
you must bft tried, when, aa I shall arrange it, 
you must be acquitted, and when you are, you 
will be, in the eye of the law, in precisely the 
same position m which you stood before the mar- 
riage, seeing that no man can be tried the second 
time for the same offence.' 

Tynie's countenance instantly changed, and 
he at once resumed his seat. 

•But,* baid he, after a pause, 'is it possible for 
this to be done ?* 

•I undertake to do it. The laws of England, 
sir, are so cenveniently framed, that in almost 
any case it is possible to escape them.' 
•But will it be safe ?' 

•Nothing caik be more so. The ordeal through 
which you will have to go may not be pleasant ; 
but you Will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that, having passed that ordeal, you will be a 
free man. Now, for the next few days you 
must be absent ; you must, in fact, keep out of 
the way until I want you. Let me know where 
you are, and let me also have the address of 
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Mm. Tjnle, I mean your ae ccnd wife, of course- 
You may rely upon my usin^ all possible de- 
spatch, and j^ou shall either see or hear from me 
daily/ 

4 shall not be deprived of my liberty long ?* 
* You shall not be in custody twenty-four 
hours ?' 

*Well,' said Tynte, Hhis is very unpleasant! 
However, as it must* be, it must. Here is the 
address of Mrs. Tynte ; and I'll let you know 
this evening where I am to be found. I leave 
myself entirely in your hands, Mr. Julian : you 
have the power to destroy me at once ; but as I 
have confidence in you, more, in fact, than I 
have in any other man alive, I consider myself, 
notwithstanding, safe.' 

'You may,' returned George j *that which I 
have undertaken I'll perform. 

Tynte, with many warm expressions of grati- 
tude, then took his leave, and George at once 
set to work. 

His first object was to see Jthe poor lady who 
had been thus cruelly deceived ; and in pursu- 
ance of this object, he went immediately home, 
and then, accompanied by Julia, proceeded to 
her residence. 

On their arrival they found her in the deepest 
affliction. She was a gentle, interesting crea- 
ture, very beautiful, and very young; ana while 
George was explaining to her the object of his 
visit, ^he and Julia, who was almost equally af- 
fected, wept over etch other like children. - 

Having related the substance of all that oc- 
curred, and partially ezplaioed how he mtant 
to proceed, he begged of her earnestly, for hei 
own sake, not to interfere, when she fell npon 
her knees and seized his hand, and having bless- 
ed him, kisred it passionately and bathed it with 
her tears. 

*1 would not injure him for the world.'* she 
exclaimed in tones of sffony,, which pierced the 
heart both of Julia and of George. * He has 
been cruel, very cruel j but, oh! 1 would not 
ivjure him^ although he has so deeply injured 
me.' 

George raised her, and feelingly implored her 
to be tranquil, and if kindness coufd have sooth- 
ed her, she must have been calm ; but she con- 
tinued to weep bitterly, while Julia sobbed as if 
her heart was bursting, until George, knowing 
all that he desired to know, offered to leave Julia 
till the evening, which offer was gratefully ac- 
cepted, and he left the afflicting scene quite un- 
manned. 

The Surrey session^ were about to be held,and 
George saw that no tim6 was to b« lost. He 
remembered that Jones had introduced him to 
an old friend of his, an attorney, and upon him 
he accordingly called. 

As his grand object waii to blind the police, 
the magistrates, the judge, counsel, jury, and 
all, he considered it unsafe to impart the secret 
to this gentleman, as he probably would not un- 
derstand, or if he did, he might not, perhaps, 
apj^reciate the motives which induced him to 
act. He therefore instructed him to prepare an 
indictment against the prisoner, without stating 
that he was not yet in custody, and also to draw 



np a formidable brief, in support ef the prote* 
cution, in which the whole of the facts were to 
be faithfully set forth, and a copy of the certifi- 
cate of each marriage given with the names of 
the attesting witnesses, and so on, in order that 
the whole tning might seem so clear that, if sup- 
ported by any evidence at all, no doubt could be 
entertained of a conviction; and- having dene 
this, he went to another attorney, and instruot- 
ed him to draw up a brief for the defence. 

He represented to them both the necessity for 
despatch, and they promised to be as expeditious 
as possible, and having thus placed matters in a 
very fair train, he dined with Bull, to whom he 
explained just as much as he felt it to be neces- 
sary for him to know, and then went to call for 
Julia. 

Sympathy — perhaps the most enchanting of 
all the attributes of the heart — is, indeed, uni- 
versal ; but its power is felt most when the heart 
is most pure. It then soothes its sorrows so 
sweetly, that we really olmost love to be sor- 
rowful, conscious of the lendeH«y ef sorrow be- 
ing, to developethose beautiful feelings which 
surround us, when sunk to the depths of despair, 
with the heavenly halo of hope. In this case, 
so powerful had been its influence, that she 
whom George had left a lew hours before in a 
paroxysm of agony had now become perfectly 
calm. Hope beamed from her eye with compar- 
ative brightness; she Icked as if she felt she 
was not destroyed : in every feature the spirit 
of resignation was portrayed, and she seemed to 
have inspired that firm trust in God which im- 
parts a new light to the soul. 

As George entered they both flew to meet him, 
and he found that during his absence they had 
become like sisters. Mrs. Tynte hod begged of 
Julia to call her Helen, and as there existed a 
perfect reciprocity ol feeling between them, they 
addressed each other as Julia and Helen as 
familiarly as if they had been dear friends for 
years. George, being most anxious not to re- 
vert to the painful subject which had drawn them 
together, if it could by possibility be avoided, 
ppoke gaily of this suddenly-conceived friend- 
ship, and ventured to express a hope that it 
would last, and that Helen and Julia would see 
each other frequently ; about which he need not 
have troubled himpelf at all, fur all that had been 
settled before he re turned. 

Just, however, as George was about to take 
leave, Helen pressed his hand and said, as her 
eyes swam with gratitude : 4 know the un- 
bounded generosity of your nature; I know the 
unconquerable energy of your mind ; I know all 
firom my dear, dear Julia, who can explain to 
you how grateful 1 feel better than I can, and 
who has inspired me with the conviction, that 
if I place myself entirely in your friendly bands, 
all that it is possible to do will be done. But be- 
lieve me,' she added, and her tears now began to 
choke her utterance ; *I cannot express what I 
feel ; but I do feel grateful — roost grateful — * 

She wished to say more ; but her heart was 
too full to allow her to proceed. George assur- 
ed her that nothing which he possessed the 
power to do should he left undone ; and when 
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Jalii ksul taken an aflectionate farewell, they left 
htt coiDparatively happy. 

In the morning Otevrge was early on the alert, 
and aa Tynte hai informed him of the place of 
his retreat, he went at once to ascertain the 
name« of th we who were to appear for the prose- 
eution in the brief as attesting witnesses. One 
of these, a Mrs. Jenks, .a poor woman Whom 
Tynte pointed out as being the most likely per- 
son to answer George's purpose, she having been 
present at the former marriage, was fixed upon, 
and Greorge went to sound her forthwith. , He 
found her apt and very indignant on becoming 
acquainted witfe the object of his visit. Oh ! she 
would do any thing to transport the villain I — 
Nothing could give her so much satisfaction.— 
The idea of marrying two wives ! Why, she 
would go to the very farthest extremity of the 
world to convict him ! 

Having permitted Mrs. Jenks, who was a very 
honest woman, to give vent to her indignation 
for some time with great freedom, he presented 
her with an earnest of his intentions, and pro- 
mised to give her five pounds clear of all her ex- 
penses, provided she preserved the strictest 
secrecy, and in all respects followed bis instruc- 
tions. This she solemnly promised to do, and 
as George made secrecy a sine qua non, impres- 
sing upon her, that if it became known it might 
defeat the very object he bad in view, in which 
case she woald lose the reward, he had not the 
slightest doubt of that promise being kept. 

This was the first day of the sessions, and on 
leaving Mrs. Jenks — who was directed to hold 
herself in readiness to go with him in the morn- 
ing, George proceeded to the attorneys, had the 
names ot the witnesses inserted in the brief for 
the prosecution, and befare night all was pre- 
pared. 

The next morning, every thing being in per- 
fect readiness, Tynte was directed to be at a cer- 
tain inn in the borough of Southwark at ten. — 
He accordingly went; but just as he was about 
to enter the house, Mrs. Jenks— whom George 
had brought to the spot in a coach just before — 
rushed at him — sfeized him with a masculi le 
^rasp, and pinned him with an aw of triumph, 
until she had given him into custody. 

Being thus secured, he was taken, when the 
magistrates arrived, to Union Hall, and as Mrs. 
Jenks joyfully attended, the magistrates felt 
justified in remanding him to give time for all 
the other witnesses to appear, and he was accor- 
dingly removed to Horsemonger-lane gaol. 

As Tynte was now actually in custody, a fact 
necessary to assist in finding a bill against him, 
the indictment was tak^. n before the grand jury, 
then sitting, and as a matter of course, a true 
bill was obtained the same day. 

This, indeed, may be said to be a matter of 
course, for the grand jury system— of which an 
explanation wiU*be given an<m — was then and is 
still a disgrace to this country. 

Well, Tynte having slept rather fitfully dur- 
ing the night, for it may with propria ty be s'ated 
that neither his room nor his bed met his views, 
was early next morning, without anyceremonj, 
and without being allowed even time to attend 



to his toilet, hurried int j coa.t witk a cro.vd of 
other prisoners, and thrust mto the dock to plead 
to the indictment. Here the clerk of the crown 
informed him that as. he had so recently been 
taken into custody, he might, if he chose, tra- 
verse till the next sessions, which was kind on 
the part of the clerk of the crown; but Tynte 
declared that, being of course cousfcious of his 
innocence, he was ready to take his trial at once, 
which had a very good effect. 

On the case being called, Tynte made an ap- 
plication through his counsel — who, as well as 
the counsel for the prosecution, had had his 
brief left at his chamb rs the previous evening 
with the fee — to the effect that all the witnesses 
in the case should be ordered out of court. Out 
of court they were accordingly ordered, which 
had a tendency to satisfy the oounsel for the 
prosecution that all his witnesses were there, 
more especially as when the crier called out with 
his usual distinctness, *The witnesses — prosecu- 
tion— King against Tynte!' Mrs. Jenks very 
correctly cried *Here !' to signify, of course that 
they were in attendance. 

The council for the prosecution then began, 
and he opened the case bravely. He undertook 
to show that the prisoner was one of the most 
heartless mdividuals that ever were suffered to 
crawl upon the earth, and boldly pledged his 
personal honor, in conjunction with his profes- 
sional reputation — and he was a man of high 
standing at the bar — that he had witnesses to 
prove the unparalleled truth ot what he stated, 
witnesses to prove every thing by evidence the 
most unquestionable, witnesses of high character 
and undoubted -espectability, witnesses whose 
testimony could not be impugned. 

While the eloquent gentleman was going on 
thus with great warmth and dexterity, George, 
having given a letter to a person to deliver to 
the prisoner, when the counsel for the proscu- 
tion had concluded — left the court, and taking 
Mrs. Jenks, who was anxiously waiting outside, 
and panting to give her evidence, under his 
arm; walked with due deliberation out of the 
neighborhood, clearly explaining to her that as 
it was highly improbabb that he should require 
her evidence that day, he would see her safely 
home ; when, being quite satisfied of her latid- 
able intention of doing all in her power to send 
the prisoner out of the country, he would wil- ' 
lingly pay her the five pounds at once. Mrs. 
Jenks, who felt flittered by this declaration of 
confidence, not having even, Uio most i emote 
suspicion of the object m view, accompinied him 
with infinite gladness of heart, and congratula- 
ted herself warmly upon having the five pounds 
secure. On their way, h«9wever, it struck 
George as being just possible, that as tlie resi- 
dence of Mrs. Jenks happened to be known, she 
might be sent for; and as he i bought it as well 
to guard even against possibility, he suggested 
that, instead of going directly home, it would 
perhaps be more safe t j drop in at some tavern 
and have a quiet dinner, in order that he might 
afterwards run back to the court, to see how 
matters were progressing. As this suggestion 
was hAd to be admirable by Mr:;. Jenks — wha 
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declared that she would not have the wretch 
escape fer worlds — it was adopted. They en- 
tered a tavern and ordered dinner ; and while it 
was being prepared, George gave Mrs. Jeuks 
the five pounds he had promised, and heard a 
repetition of the whole of the evidence with 
which she intended to favor the court. By the 
time this was finished, dinner was produced, and 
they both ate with great satisfiiction. George, 
however, being anxious to ascertain how mat- 
ters stood, although he knew that nothing more 
on his part was required, paid the bill almost 
immediately on the cloth being removed, and 
having given Mrs Jenks full instructions to 
proceed directly home, in the event of his not 
returning within an hour, departed. 

While this branch of the business was beiuff 
managed, the court presented an unexampled 
scene of confusion ; for when the eloquent 
counsel for the prosecution had concluded his 
withering speech, wherein he established the 
immaculate character of his witnesses firmly in 
the minds of all present, not one could be found. 
Their names were called a^ain and again bv the 
crier; but no— that acute individual declared that 
he bad seen them all in a heap just before, and 
could not withhold the important intimation 
that he looked upon their absence at that ex- 
tremely critical luncture as being odd. Time 
was allowed by the court to hunt some of them 
up, but in vain; every public-house in the 
vicinity was searched, but not one in *The King 
versus Tynte,' could be brought up, dead or 
alive. 

At this period Tynte, acoordinff to the in- 
structions of Geor^, the whole of wTkich he bore 
in mind, pressed his counsel to admit the first 
marriage ; and that learned person did then pub- 
licly declare that the prisoner had suggested the 
expediency of said first marriage being admit- 
ted, in order to facilitate the business, and to 
show that none were more desirous that no ad- 
vantage should be taken of the temporary ab- 
sence of a witness than said prisoner him- 
self. 

The court deemed 'this very straight-forward 
and very correct, and so indeed did the counsel 
for the prosecution; it had certainly relieved 
him of the onus ot proving the first marriage, 
but where were all the witnesses whose testi- 
mony touched upon the second ? 

While the counsel for the prosecution was 
pausing for a reply to this natural question, a 
letter was delivered to Tynte, the silent, but 
most expressive reading of which created con- 
siderable curiosity in court. Having read it, 
Tynte handed it to his counsel, who appeared 
to be delighted with it, and smiled most trium- 
phantly, and then began to taunt the learned 
counsel for the prosecution, and to inquire very 
affectionately after those respectable witpesses 
whose characters were not to be impugned ! — 
which was very amusing to all, save the learned 
individual addressed, who felt nettled, especial- 
ly as he had laid himself open to these sarcastic 
taunts, by the red-hot delivery of his flaming 
speech, wherein he dwelt with peculiar emphasis 
upen his witnesses, precisely as if the coaimon 



run of witnesses, compared with them, wece 
fools. Hence, the more he reflected upon his 
position, the warmer he became ; for he couldn't 
at all understand it! Who was the attorney ? 
There was certainly some strange name endor- 
sed on the brief, but the hand was so queer, that 
no soul could make it out ! 

^People will write such sticks,' be said, ^reall^ 
it's amazing.' And he twisted and turned it 
upside down, with the view of letting at it in 
that way, and then tried to speU it, until at 
length he got into such a rage with it, that he 
felt himselfbound to apply to the court to stop 
the trial for an hour, ostensibly in order that be 
might find those witnesses who were still so 
mysteriously invisible. 

As no opposition was ofiered to this, the bus- 
iness of the court was suspended for an hour, 
during which time the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion and a host of learned friends put their heads 
together strictly with the view of making out 
the crooked hieroglyphics which appeared upon 
the back of the brief. 

The question was what earthly name did it 
look like ? It was no name at all in reality ; 
but what hj a stretch of the imagination might 
it be conceived to be ? Was it Jenkinson f — or 
Smith .^ There was one turn to begin with, 
which looked as if it had been designed to form 
part of a P ; and the moment that discovery was 
made, the learned counsel for the prosecution 
turned to the P s in the Law List. Parker ?— 
did it look like Parker? No; it looked more 
like Pimlico and Son. Philips ?— was it any- 
thing like Philips ? No; the majority then de- 
cided against its being a P at all. Weill if not 
a P what was it ? None of them could trll: nor 
was it ever intended that any of them should. 
Some gave it up, declaring with boldness that 
it was the gordian knot in a fit; others more 
obstinate — while even admitting it to be a very 
strange amalgamation of strokes, felt bound to 
make it out, and were consequentJy-lost in their 
own extraordinary conjectures, until the hour 
for which the trial had been stopped had ex- 
pired. 

Tynte, being naturally anxious to bring the 
afiair to an end, now advised his counsel to show 
the letter he had received to the counsel for the 
prosecution. He did so, and when that gentle- 
man had read it, he, swelling with indignation, 
said, *My lord ! I consent to the acquittal of 
the prisoner. I perceive that I have been made 
a dupe in this affair: the parties clearly never 
meant to go on with the trial ' 

A verdict of acquittal was accordingly re- 
turned by direction of the Chairman, and Tynte 
was free. 

Previously, however, to his leaving the dock, 
he instructed his counsel to apply for a copy of 
the record. This was done ostensibly in order 
that he might have an opportunity of indicting 
the prosecutor, and witnesses for a conspiracy in 
getting up so flagrant a charge, but in reality 
merely for efiect On this application being 
made, the Chairman, addressing Tynte's coun- 
sel, said, — 

*Tour client may think himself very well off 
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in being acquitted without requiring a copy of 
the record.' 

Upon which, Tynte, personally addreaied th« 
Chairman, pointed out to him the manifest im- 
propriety and uncharitableness of such an ob- 
servation, and referred him to the letter he had 
received, which was instantly submitted to his 
perasal. 

This letter appeared to have been written by 
a friend of the assumed second wife, ridiculing 
the position in which he had been placed, and 
pointing to it as a proof of the firm determina- 
tion as well as the power of the writer to annoy 
htm. 

Haying read this letter, with a feeling of con- 
tempt, the Chairman apologized for the observa- 
tion in which he had indulged, and publicly 
stated that Tynte left the court without a stain 
upon his character. He also begged of the , re- 
porters present not to do farther injury by giv- 
ing publicity to his case; and, having thus done 
all that he could do for him, he bowed as Tynte 
quitted the court. 

The return of George was well timed. He met 
Tynte coming out, and could not avoid taking 
him by the hand, although he hated his charac- 
ter; a fact which he hui never attempted to 
conceal. 

*You have pcrftrmed your part nobly,' said 
Tynte; 'nothing could have been better arrang- 
ed, 1 followed your instructions in every partic- 
ular; although I did not at first appreciate their 
value, every point was of so much importance 
as the trial proceeded, that I have now left the 
court without a stain upon my character.' 

'Well, well,' said George. 'We'll not dwell 
upon that. I am glad for more reasons than one 
that you are free; and now that you are, you 
had better have some slight refreshment, and 
then we 11 call upon Bull to make the business 
complete.' 

4 shall not give the whole of that money up!' 
cried Tynte. 

*You have given it up!* returned George. 

*Ne, I've not ! and I tell you candidly Uiat it's 
of no use to mince the matter, you know — I'll 
never authorize its payment to her!' 

'But you have done so !' 

*Oh! I know what I'm about well enough, you 
mustn't flatter yourself that you have a fool to 
deal with!' 

*lndeed! Why, Tynte, you are even a greater 
▼illain than I imagined you to be!' 

'I don't care what you or any other man may 
imagine ! That doesn't at all distress me. I 
tell you plainly that money mnst be returned! If 
it be not, and that at once, I know ray course.' 

•You are a very clever person, Mr.Tynte,' said 
George, calmly, • but your talent, Mr. Tynte, 
ought to have enabled you to perceve that I am 
not a man to be trifled with. Threate frum a 
man like you, Mr.Tynte, I hold in the most per- 
fect contempt. Do you imagine for a moment 
that Is would have teken one step in this affair 
without having first secured you firmly Mr. 
TynteP Could you suppose me ignorant of the 
real character of him with whom 1 was dealing, 



or that I should fail to deal with him according. 
Iv ? Surely not — but if you did suppose any- 
thing so absurd, you were never more deceived 
In your life.' 

'Oh, / know my course. You'll not get over 
me.' 

'Perhaps not; but I'm satisfied of this, that I 
have bound yon, sir, fast!' 

A pause ensued, but they still walked on. As 
they proceeded, George, knowing the character 
of Bull thought it better to get the money out 
of his hands as soon as possible, while 'Tynte 
was conceiving a plan by which he might regain 
possession by force. They were both therefore 
silent, and continued to be silent until they en* 
tered Bull's ofilce. 

Fortunately Bull was within, and having re- 
quested them with all his accustomed courtesy 
to be seated, he became all attention. 

'The packet,' said George, 'which you have 
in your possession: will you do me the favor to 
open it and read the contented' 

Bull drew it from the safe alad broke the seal, 
and havinj? looked at the papers enclosed, be 
inquired if the condition therein stated had been 
fulfilled. 

'It has,' replied George. 

'Then it appears,' continued Bull, * I am to 
hand this four thousand pounds to Helen Grant- 
ley. Is it not so .^ 

*No !' shouted Tynte, who made a dash at 
the notes; but George, who had anticipated 
something of the kind, and who had therefore 
kept his eyes fixed upon him, on the instant 
sprang at his throat, and brought him heavily to 
the ground. 

'Villain!' cried George, 'I suspected your 
object.' 

'I will have my money!' cried Tynte. »I in- 
sist upon having my money!* 

Bull stood as if petrified. He could not at all 
conceive the meaning of it; but Creorge direct- 
ed him to return the notes to the safe, and when 
that bad been accomplished, he suflered Tynte 
to rise. 

'You have read your aUhority,' said Geoige, 
addressing Bull. 

'It is no authority at all,' cried Tjnte. 

'Mr Bull,' said George, 'it is an authority, 
upon which you are bound to act.' 

'I shall be justified in doing so^ Of course I 
shall be justified ?* 

'Perfectly! 1 will indemnify you.' 

'If you say it's correct, I shall deliver it to 
Helen Gantley.' 

'Do so at your peril !' exclaimed Tynte. 

'Sir!' said Bull, with a firmness at which 
Ge«rge was surprised, 'quit my office ! There's 
the door» sir! If you don't quit instantly, sir, 
I'll give you into custody for creating a disturb- 
ance.' 

Tynte now began to rave like a maniac; but 
fin*!ing that Bull was still determined, and no- 
thing could shake the cool firmness of George, 
he left the office uttering the vilest threats, and 
in less than an hour from that time, the four 
thousand pounds were delivered to Helen. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



GOIHO TO COURT, A5D COURTING. 

When M'Shane awoke the next morniu^ he 
tried to reC'ill what bad pasted between him and 
Dimitri, and did not feel quite oonvmoed th^t 
he had not trusted him too much. *1 think,' tiaid 
he, *it was all upon an ^. Tes,8ure; f^O Dan- 
ahue was in love, and t/.she was. Yes, l*m 
sure that it was all upon ^s. However, I must 
go and tell O' Donahue what has taken place.' 

M'Shane did so; and O Donahue, after a little 
thought, replied, * Wei I, I don*t know; perhaps 
it's all for the best; for you see 1 must have tr«<)t- 
ed somebody, and the difficulty would have 
been to know whom to trust, for everybody be- 
longs to the police here, 1 believe; I think, my- 
self, the fellow is honest; at all events, I can 
make it worth his while to be so.* 

*He would not have told me he belonged to 
the police it he wished to trap us,' replied M'- 
Shane. 

^That's very true, and on the whole I think 
we could not dt better. But we are going on 
too fast; who knows whether she meant any- 
thing by what she said to me when we parted; 
or, if 8htf did then, whether she may not have 
altered her mind since?' 

*Such things hav»been — that's a fact, O'Don- 
ahue.' 

^Aad will be, as long as the world lasts. ITow- 

'ever, to*morrow I am to be presented —perhaps 

1 may see her. I'm glad that I know that I 

may chance to meet her, as 1 shall now be on my 

guard.* 

*And what shall I say to Dimitri.^' 

*Say that you mentioned her name, and where 
she was, and that 1 had only replied, — that I 
should like to see her again.' 

* Exactly^ that will leave it an open question, 
as the saying is,' replied M'Shane. 

The next day O'Donabue, in his uniform, 
drove to the Ambassador's hotel, to accompany 
him to the Annishkoff Paluce, where he was to 
be presented to the Emperor. O* Donahue was 
most graciously received, — the Emperor walking 
np to him, as he stood in the circle, and inquir- 
ing after the health of his Royal HiKhnes^ the 
Commander in-Chief, what service he had been 
employed upon, &c. He then told O' Donahue 
that the Empress would be most glad to mak«* 
his acquaintance, and hoped that he would make 
a long stay at St. Petersburgh. 



It was with a quickened pulse that 0*Dona- 
hue followed the Ambassador into the Empress's 
apaitments. He had not waited theie more 
than five minutes in convertiation with the Am- 
bassador, when the doors opened, and the E.o- 
press, attended by her chamberlain, and folio tir- 
ed by her ladies in waiting and m<iid4 of honor, 
entered the room. O'Donahue had made up hi< 
mind not to take his eyes off the Empress until 
the presentation was over. As soon as he hai 
kissed hands, and an^wereu the few questions 
which were graciously put to him, he retired to 
make room for others, and then, for the first 
time, did he venture to cnnt his eyes upan the 
group of ladies behind. The first that m«t his 
view were unknown, but, behind all the r^st, he 
at length perceived the Princei^s Czartorinski, 
talking a. d laut^hin^ with another lady. Afur 
a short lime she turned round, and th<>ir eyti% 
met. The Princess recognized him with a start, 
and then turned away and put her hand up to 
her breast, as if the shock had taken away her 
breath. Ouce more she turned her lace to 
O D<mahue, Mndthis time he was fully satisfied 
by her looks lha*( he was welcome. Ten minates 
alter, the Ambassador tiuminoned O'Donahue, 
and they q'^ilted the palace. 

4 have seen her, M'Saane,'saidO D<>nahae ; 
*8he is more beautiiul^ and 1 am mors in love 
than ever. And now what am I to do ?' 

'That's just the difficulty,' replied M Shane. 
'Shall I talk with Dimitri, or shall \ hold my 
tongue, or jhall I think about it, while you go 
to dinner at the Ambassador's V 

4 cannot dine out to-day, M'Shane. 1 will 
write an excuse.' 

•Well, now, I do believe you are in for it in 
good earnest. My love never spoiled my appe- 
tite ; on the contrary, it was my appetite that 
made me fall in love.' 

4wish she had not been a Princess,' said O'- 
Donahue, throwing himself on the sofa 

'That's nothing at all here,* replied M'Shane. 
'A Friiuess is to be had. Now, if she had been 
a General it would have been all up with 70a. 
Military rank is everything here, as Dimitri 
says.' 

'She's an angel,' replied O'Donahae, with « 
sigh. 

'That's rank in Heaven, but goes for nothing 
in P tersburgh,' replied M'Shane. 'Dimitri 
tells me they've civil generals here, which I 
conceive are improvements on our staff, far 
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deTi] a civil general 1 have had tbe pif ocnre of 
serving undrr.' 

*Wbat shall J do?' said O'Donahue, getting 
up, and preparing to wriip his note to ibe Am- 
bassador. 

'Eat your dinner, drink a bottle of Champngne, 
and then I'll come and talk it over with you ; 
tbat*s all you can do at present. Give me tbe 
note and I'll send Dimitri off with it al once, and 
order up your dinner* 

M 'Shane's advice not being very bad, it ii^as 
followed. O'Donahue had fini»hf d bis dinner, 
and was sitting by the fire uiih M Shane, when 
there was a knock at the door. M'Shane was 
summoned, and' soon returned, saying, Hbere*s 
a little fellow that wants te speak with you, and 
won't give his message. He's a queer little 
body, and not fo bed-looking either, with a bols- 
ter on the top of his head, and himself not high- 
er than a pillow; a pigeon couid sit upon liis 
shoulder, and peck up peas ou: of his fhoes; be 
struts like a grenadi^^r, and, by the powers ! a 
grenadier's cap would serve as an eztingaisher 
for him. Shall I show him in :' 

•Certainly.* replied O'Donahue. 

The reader may not be aware that there is no > 
part of the globe where there are so many dwarfs 
as at St. Petersburg h; there is scarcely a hotel 
belon&tijg to a noble family without one or two, 
if not more; they are very kindly treated, and 
are, both in appearance and temper, verj supe- 
rior to the dwarfs occasionally met with else- 
where. One of the diminutive race now enter- 
ed the room, dressed in a Turkish costume; he 
, was remarkably well made and handsome in 
person; bespoke sufficient French to inquire if 
he addressed himself to Captain O'Donahue; 
and on being replied to in the affirmative, he 
gave him a small billet, and then seated himselt 
on the sofa with all the freedom of a petted 
menial. O'Donahue tore open the note; it was 
Tery short: 

*A8 1 know you cannot communicate with me^ 
1 write to say that 1 was delighted at your hav- 
ing kept your promise. You shall heat from me 
again as soon as I know where I can meet you; 
in the meantime be cautions. The bearer is to 
be trusted; be belongs to me. C." 

O'Donahue passed the paper to his lips, and 
then sat down • reply. We shall not trouble 
the reader with what he said; it is quite sufficient 
that ^he lady was content with the communica- 
tion and alsf) at the report from his little messen- 
frev of the Captain's behav.or when he had read 
her billet. 

Two or three days afterwards, O'Donahue re- 
ceived a note irom a German widow lady, a 
Countess Erhausen, particularly requesting he 
^7!>iild call upon her in the afternoon, at three 
o clock. As O'Donahue had not as yet had 
L the pleasure of being introduced to the Count- 
esS) although he had often heard her spo- 
ken of in the first society, he did not fail 
in his Appointment, as he considered that it 
was possible thcit the Princess Czartorinski might 
be connected with it; nor was he deceived; for, 
as he entered Mi« saloon, he found the Princess 
sitting on the sofa with Madame Erhausen, a 



ycrrg »rd prrtty v^cnrjn. not trtu then twfn- 
ty-fixe }f8Tp f f age. Tfe Piinc«fp ict*, gieet- 
ed Captain Dcrahue, ai d then inticdtctd ibe 
Ccvntecsas bci fii^t cousin. A lew miruies 
after bra introduction, the CouMeee retiied, 
leaving them alone. O'Donahue did not lose 
this opportunity of pouring out tbe real feelings 
of his heart. 

^Tou have come a long Way to see me. Cap- 
tain O Dorahue, and I ought to be grateful,' re- 
plied the Princess; Mndted, 1 have much pleas- 
ure in renewing our acquaintance.' 

^O'Donahue, however, did not appear satisfied 
with this mere admission : he berame elcquent 
in his own caufe, pointed out the cruelty of 
having brought him over to see her again if he 
was net to be reiftarded, and, after about a|n hour's 
pleading, be was sitting ou the sofa by her side, 
with her fair band ^n his, and bis arm round her 
slender walf^t. They parted : but through the 
instrumentality of tbe little dwarf they often 
met again at the same rendezvous. Occasion- 
ally they met in society, bu^ before others they 
were obliged to appear constiained and formal; 
there was little pleasure in such meetings, and 
when O Donahue could not see the Princess, 
his chief pleasure was to call upon Madame Er- 
hausen and talk about her. 

» You are aware, Captain O'Donahue,' said the 
Countess, one day, *ihat iKne will be a great 
difficolty to overcome in this affair. The Pnncess 
is a sort oi ward of the Emperor's, and it is said 
that he has already, in his own mind, disposed 
of her hand.' 

*l am aware of that,' replied O'Donahue; 'and 
I know no other means than running away with 
her' 

•That would never do,» replied the Countess; 
*you could not leave Petersburgh without pass- 
ports; nor could she leave tbe palace lor more 
than sn boor or two without being missed. You 
would soon be discovered, and then you would 
lose her forever.' 

'Then what can I do, my dear Madame ? shall 
I throw myself upon the indulgence of the Em< 
peror V 

*No, that would not answer cither ; she is too 
rich a prize to be permitted to go into foreign 
hands. I'll tell you what you must first do.' 
^Vm all attention.' 

*You must make love to me,* replied the 
Countess* 'Nay, understand me ; 1 mean that 
you must appear to make love tome, and the re- 
port of our marriage must be spread. The Em- 
peror will not interfere in such a casf ; you must 
do so to avoid suspicion. You have been here 
very often, and your equipage has been con- 
stantly seen at the door. If it is supposed you 
do not come on my account, it will be inquired 
why you do come ; and there is no keeping a 
secret at Petersburgh. After it is supposed that 
it is a settled affair between us, we then may 
con.s-ider what next ought to be done. My re- 
gard for my cousin alone induces me to consent 
to this ; indeed, it is the only way she could 
avoid future misery.* 

*But is the Emperor so despotic on these 
points V 
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*Aii emperor is not to be trifted with ; .h ward 
of itie Emperor is considered sacred — at least, so 
far, that if a Rassian were to wed one without 
permission, he probably would be sent to Siberia. 
With an Englishman it is different, perhaps ; — 
and, once married, you would be safe, as you 
would claim the protection of your Ambassador. 
The great point is, to let it be supposed that 
you are about to marry some one else, and then, 
suspicion not being awakened, you may gain 
your wish.* 

*Bat (ell me, Madame — that I may be safe 
from the Emperor's displeasure is true — but 
would the Princess, atter he niscovered it ? — 
C<ju!d he not take her away from me, and send 
her to Siberia for disobedience P' 

*1 hope, by the means I propose, to get you 
both clear of iihe Emperor — at least, till his dis- 
pleasure is softened down. Me he cannot hurt; 
he can only order me out of his dominions. As 
for the Princess, 1 should think, that if once 
married to you, 8he would be safe, for you could 
claim the protection of the Ambassador for her, 
as your wife, as well as yourself. Do you com- 
prehen 1 me now ?* 

*I do,MAdiime; and may blessings follow yen 
foryour kinJne:ss. 1 shall in future act but by 
yoHr directions.' 

'That 18 exactly what I wished you to say; 
and so now. Captain O Donahue, farewell. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A RUIV-AWAY, AND A UARb PURSUIT. 

<Well, now,* said M'Shane, after he had been 
informed by O Donahue of what had passed be- 
tween him and the Countess, *this is all very 
pretty, and looks verv well; but tell me, are we 
to trust that fellow Dimitri.^ Can we do with- 
out him ? I should say not when we come to 
the finaU; and is it not dangerous to keep him 
out of our confidence, being such a sharp, keen- 
witted fellow^ Nay moie, a« he has stated his 
wish to ferve you in any way, it is only treat- 
ing him lairly. He knows the little dwar^ who 
has been here so often; indeed, they were fel- 
low-servants in the Czartorin^ki family, for be 
told me so. I would trust him.' 

*I think so too, but we must not tell him 
all.» 

<No, that we certainly need not, for he will 
find it out without telling.' 

'Well, M'Shane, do as you please; but on 
second thoughts, i will speak to the Countess 
to-morrow.' 

0' Donahue did so, the Countess called on the 
Princess at the palace, and the next morning 
O'Donahue received a note, stating that Dimitri 
was to be trusted. O'Donahue then sent for 
the courier, and told him that he was about to 
put confidence in him on a promise of his 
fidelity. 

'I understand you. Sir, and all you intend to 
do; there is no occasion to say anything more to 
me, until you want my as<ustance: I will not, in 
the meantime, neglect your interest, for 1 hope 



to remain with you, and that is the only reward 
I a^k for any services I may perform. I hiTt 
only one remark to make now, which is, that it 
will be necessary, a few days before you le>?e 
Petersburgh, to let me know, that 1 may adver- 
tise It.' 

'Advertise it ?» 

* Yes, Sir, advertise your departure, that you 
mav not run a^ay in debt. Such is the costom; 
and without three notices being put in the G«- 
zette, the police will not give you your pass- 
port." 

4 am glad that you mentioned it. Of course 
you are aware that I am paying attention to the 
Countess Erhausen, and shall leave Peters- 
burgh with her, 1 trust, as my wife." 

*1 understand. Sir, and shall take care that 
your intimacy there shall be known to every- 
body.' 

So saying, Dimitri leA the room. 

The winter now set in with unusual severity. 
The riv«:r was one mass of ice, the floatinffbridf- 
es had been removed, the Montagues Rosses 
became the amusement of the day, and the 
sledges were galloping about in every directioa. 
For more than a mouth, O'Donahue contiuued 
his pretended adJresses to the fair cousin of the 
Prir.ceso, and during thai time he did not once 
see the real object of his attachment; indeed, the 
dwarf never made hi« appeal ance, and all com- 
munication, except an occasional note from her 
to the Countess, was,fVom prudence, given up. 
The widow was rich, and bad often been press- 
ed to renew her bonds, but had preferred her 
liberty. O'Donahue, therefore, was looked op- 
on as a fortunate man, and congratulated upon 
his success. Nor did the widow deny the pro- 
jected union, except in a manner as to induce 
people to believe in the certainty of its being a^ 
ranged. O' Donahue's equipage "was always at 
her door, and it was expected that the marriage 
would immediately take place, when O'Dona- 
hue attended a levee given by the Ediperor on 
the Feast of St. Nicholas The Emperor, who 
had been very civil to O'Donahue, as he walked 
past him, said, 

* Well, Captain O'Donahue, so I understand 
that you intend to run away with one of oar 
fairest and prettiest ladies — one of the greatest 
ornam nts of my Court.' 

*I trust that I have your Majesty's permiisioB 
■o to do,' replied O'Donahue, bowing low. 

*0, certainly, you have; and, moreover, oar 
best wishes for your happiness.' 

*I hambly thank your Majesty,' replied O'Don- 
ahue; 'still I trust your Majesty does not think 
that I wish to transplant ber to my own coao- 
try altogether; and that I shall be permitted to 
reside, ^r the most part, in your Majesty's do- 
ipinions.' 

^Nothing will give me greater pleasure, aod 
it will be a satisUiction to feel that I shall gam, 
instead of losing, by the intended marriage.' 

*By the powers ! but 1 will remind him of this 
some day or another,' thought O'Doilkhue.— 
Hav'ntI his permission to the marnage, and to 
remain in the country ?' 

Every thing was now ripe for the exeentioa 
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of the plot The ComiteM i^re out kbftt the 
was gorna to hor country seat, about ten miles 
from St Peter^bdrgh; and it was naiarally sap- 
posed tbjt she was desirous that the marriage 
should be prifate, and that she intended to retire 
there to have the ceremony performed — and 
O Donahue adfertised his departure in the Ga- 
lette. 

The Princess Csartorhiskt produced a letter 
from the Countess, requesting her, as a faror, to 
obtain leave from the £mprcss to pass two or 
three days with her in the country, and the Em- 
piees, as the Countess was drst coasin to the 
Princess, did not withhold her consent; on the 
contrary, when the Princsss left the palaoe, she 
put a case of jewels in her hand, saymic, nhese 
are for the bride, with the good wishes and pro- 
tection of the Empress, as long as she remains 
in the country/ One hour afterwards, 0*Dona- 
hoe was rewarded for all his long forbearance by 
clasping his fair one in his arms. A priest had 
been provided, and was sent forward to the conn- 
try chateau, and at ten in the morning alt the 
parties were ready. 

The Princess and her cousin set off in the 
earriage, followed by O'Donahue, with M'Shane 
and his suite. Everything was en regie; the 
patspoits had been made out for Germany, to 
which country it was reported the Countess 
would proceed a few days after the marriage, 
and the Princers was to return to the palace. — 
As soon as they at rived at the chateau the cere- 
mony was performed, and O'Donahue obtained 
bis prize ; and to guard against any mishap, it 
was decided that they sliould leave the next 
morning, on their way to the frontier. Dimitri 
had been of the greatest use, had prepared 
against every difficulty, and bad fully proved 
his ddelity. The parting between the Countess 
and her cousin was tender. *How much do I 
owe, dear friend !' said the Princess. ^What 
risk do you incur for me ? How will yen brave 
the anger of the Emperer ?' 

*I care but little for his anger; I am a woman, 
mnd not a subject of his; but before you go^ you 
mast both write a letter — your husband to the 
Emperor, reminding him of his having given 
his consent to the marriage, and his wish th^t 
he should remain in his dominions, and let him 
add his sincere wish, if permitted, to be employ- 
ed in his Majesty's service. You, my dear 
cousin, must write to the Empress, reminding 
her of her promise of protection, and soliciting 
her good offices with the Emperor. 1 shafl 
plaj my own game; but depend upon it, it will 
a.11 end in a laugh.' 

O' Donahue and his wife both wrote their let- 
ters, and 0*Donahue also wrote one to the En- 
lish Ambassador, informing him of what had 
taken place, and requesting his kind offices. 
As soon as they were finished, the Countess 
bade them farewell, saying: <1 shall not send 
these letters until you are well out of reach, 
depend upon it;* and with many thanks for her 
kindness, O'Donahue and his bride bade her 
adieu, and set off on their long journey. 

The carriage procured fer their journey was 
what is called a German batarda^ which is very 



similar to an English chariot with coach-box, 
fixed upon a sleigh. Inside were O'Donahue 
and his young bride, M'Sbane preferring to ride 
outside on the box with Joey, that he might not 
be in the way, as a third person invariably is 
with a newly married couple. The snow was 
many feet deep on the ground ; but the air was 
dry, and the son shone bright. The bride was 
handed in, enveloped in a rieh mantle of sable ; 
O'Doiiahae followed, equally protected against 
the cold ; while M'Sbane and Joey fixed them* 
selves en the box, so covered up in robes of wolf 
skins, and wrappers of bear skins for their feet, 
that you could see but the tips of tlieir noses. — 
On the front of the sleigh, below the box of the 
carriage, were seated the driver and the courier ; 
four fiery young horses were pawing with im- 
patience ; the signal was given, and off they 
went at the rate of sixteen miles an hour. 

* Where's the guns, Joej, and the pistols, and 
the ammunition^' inquired M'Shane; *we're 
going through a wild sort ef countrv, I expect.' 

*I have put them in myself, and I can lay my 
hands on them immediately. Sir,* replied Joey ; 
*the guns are behind us, and your pistols and 
the ammunition are at my feet ; the Captain's 
are in the carriage.' 

'That's all right, then ; I like to know where 
to lay my hands upon my tools. Just have the 
goodness te look at my nose now and then, Joey, 
and if yon see a white spot on the tip of it, you 11 
be pleased to tell me, and I'll do the same for 
yon. Mrs. McShane would be anything but 
pleased if J came home with only half a mmdle 
to my face.' 

The journey was continued at the same rapid 
pace until the close of the day, when they ar- 
rived at the post-house; there they stopped, 
M'Shane and Joey, with the assistance of the 
courier, preparing their supper from the stores 
which they brought with them. After supper 
they retired, O'Donahue and bis wife sleeping 
in the carriage, which was arranged so as to 
form a bed if required ; while M'Shane and Joey 
made it out how they could upon the cloaks, and 
what little straw thev could procure, on the floor 
of the post-house, where, as M'Shane said the 
next morning, they *had more bedfellows than 
were agreeable, although he contrived to get a 
few hours' sleep in spite of the jumping vaga- 
bonds.' When they rose the next morning, they 
found that the snow had just beffun to fall fkst. 
As soon as they had breakfasted they §ti out, 
nevertheless, and proceeded at the same pace. 
McShane telling Joey, who was, as well as him- 
self, almost embedded in it before the day was 
half over, that it was 'better than rain, at all 
events ;* to be sure that was cold comfort, but 
any comfort is better than none. O' Donahue's 
request for M'Shane to oome inside was disre- 
garded ; he was as tough as little Joey, at all 
events, and it would be a pity to interrupt the 
^ conversation. They had changed their horses at 
a small village, about four o'clock, and were 
about three miles on their last stage, for that 
day's journey, when they passed through a pine 
forest. % 

'There's a nico place for an ambuscade, Joey, 
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if there were any robbers about here,' obeeryed 
M'Shase. ^Murder and Irish ! what's those 
chaps ruDoing among the trees so la«>t, and keep- 
ing pace with us ' 1 say, courier,' continued 
M Shane, pointing to them, ^what are those ?' 

The courier looked in the direction pointed 

out, and as soon as he had done so, spoke to the 

driver, who, casting his ejes hastily in the direc- 

• tion, applied the lash to his horsea, and set off 

with double speed. 

'WoWes, Sir,' replied the courier, who then 
pulled out his pistols and commenced loading 
them. 

^Wolves!' said M'Shane, and hui^ry enough, 
I'll warrant; but they don't hope to make a 
meal on us, do they? At all eyents we'll giye 
them a little fight for it Come, Joey, I see the 
courier don't like it, so we must shake off tlie 
snow and get our amunition ready.' , 

This was soon doue; the guns were unstrap- 
ped from the back ot the coach box, the {tiltols 
got from beneath their feet, and all were soon 
ready, loaded and primed. 

*It's lucky there's such a miston the windows 
•f the carriage, that the lady can't see what we 
are after, or she'd be frightened, perhaps,' said 
Joey. 

'ihc rapid paee at which the driyer had put 
his horses had for a time put the wolyes in the 
rear; but now they were seen fcJlowing the car- 
riage at about a qaarter of a n^ distant, haying 
quitted the forest and taken to the road. 

* Here they come, the deyils! one, two, three, 
— there are seyen of them. 1 suppose this is 
what they call a conyoy in these parts. Were 
you eyer wolf-hunting before, Joey ?' 

* I don't call this wolf hunting,' replied Joey ; 
^I think the wolyes are hunting us.' . 

*It's all the same, my little poacher — it's a 
hunt, at all eyents. They are gdininijr on us 
fast; we shall soon come to an explanation. 

The courier now climbed up to the coach-box 
to reconnoitre, and he shook his head, tellilig 
them in very plain English that he did not like 
it; that he had h^ard that the wolyes were out, 
in consequence of the extreme seyerity of the 
weather, and he feared that these seyen were 
only the adyance of a whole pack; that they had 
many yersts to go, for the stage was a long one, 
and it would be dark before they got to the end 
ofit. 

*Haye you eyer been chased by them before ?* 
said Joey. 

'Tes,' replied the courier, * more than once; 
it's the horses that they are so anxious to get 
hold of. Three of our hotses are yery good, but 
the fourth is not yery well, the driyer says, and 
he is fearful that he will not hold out; howeyer, 
we must keep them off as long as we can; we 
must not shoot at them till the last moment.' 

*Why not?* inquired M'Sbane. 

^Because the whole pack would scent the 
blood at miles, and redouble their efforts to come 
up with us. There is an empty bottle by you, 
sir; throw it on the road behind the carnage; 
that will step them for a time.' 

*An empty botile stop them! well, that's queer: 
it may stop a man drinking, because he can get 



no more otii of it. fieweref, fti yo« pleue^ 
gentlemen; hpie'sto drink my health, bad maa* 
ners to you,' said M Shane, throwing the bottle 
oyer the carriage. 

The courier was right; at the sight of the bot- 
tle in the read the woWes, who are of a moat 
suspicious nature, and think that there is a trap 
laid for them in eyery thing, stopped short and 
gathered round it cautiously: the carriage pro- 
ceeded, and in a few minutes the animus were 
out of sight 

* Well,that bother's me entirely,' said M'Sbane; 
*aa empty bottle is as good to them as a charged 
gun.' 

'But look, sir, they are coming on again,' 
replied Joey; 'and Aster than eyer. I sap- 
poee they were satisfied that there was nothing 
in it' 

The courier mounted again to the box where 
Joey and M'Sbane were standing. 

'I think you had a ball of twine,' said he to 
Joey, 'when you were tying down the baskets, 
where is it ?' 

'It is here under the cushion,' ref^lied Joej, 
searching for and producing it. 

'What shall we find to tie to it?' said tbe 
courier; 'something not too heayy — a bottle won't 
do.' 

•What's it for?' inquired M'Shane. 

'To trail. Sir,' replied the courier. 

'To trail! I think they're fast enough upon 
our trail already; but if you want to help theni, 
a red hening's the thing.' 

'No, Sir; a piece of red cloth would do better,' 
replied the courier. 

'Red cloth! One would think yon were fish- 
ing for mackerel,' said M'Shane. 

'Will this piece of black cloth do, which wu 
round the lock of tlie gun?' said Joey. 

'Yes, I think it will, replied the courier. 

The courier made fiist the cloth to the end of 
the twine, and, throwing it clear of the carriage, 
let the ball run out, until he had little more than 
the bare end in his hand, and ihe cloth was 
about forty yards behind the carriage, dragging 
eyer tbe snow. 

'They will not pass the cloth, Sir,* said the 
courier; 'they think that it's a trap.' 

Sure enough, the wolyes, which had been 
gaining fasten the carriage, now retreated agvn; 
and alUiough they continued the pursuit, it was 
at a great distance. 

'We haye an hour and a half more to go before 
we arriye, and it will be dark, I'm afraid,' said 
tbe courier; 'all depends upon the horse holding 
out; I'm sure the pac-k is not yery far behind.' 

'And how many are there in a pack?' inquired 
M'Shane. 

The courier shrugged up his shoulders. 'Per- 
haps two or three hundred.* 

'Oh ! the deyil ! don't I wish I was at home 
with Mrs. M'Shane?' 

For half an hour they continued their rapid 
pace, when the horse referred to showed symp- 
toms of weskness: sti)! tbe wolves had not ad- 
yanced beyond 1 be piece of black cloth which 
trailed behind the carriage. 
'I think that, considering they are so hungry. 
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ibeyirtAmathigihyof the bait,* said M*Shane. 
«B/all the powers, they've stopped a^ln!' 

'The striiigf ht« broke, Sir, aad thej are ex- 
amining the cloth,' cried Joej. 

*I« there much line left?' inquired th« cdur* 
ier, with somo alarm. 

*No, it has broken off by rubbing against the 
•djre of the carriage behind.* 

The courier spoke to the driver, who now 
rose from his seat and lashed his horses furious- 
\r, but although three of the horses were still 
nesh, the fourth could not keep up with them, 
4nd there was every prospect of his being drag- 
ged down on his knees, as more than once he 
•tumbled and nearly fell. In the meantime, the 
wolves had left the piece of cleth behind them^ 
and wsTC coming up fkst with the carriage. 

*We must fire on them now, sir,' said the 
courier, going back to his seat, *orthey will tear 
the flanks of the horses/ 

M'Shane and Joey seized their guns, the 
headmost wolf was now nearly a-head of the 
carriage; Joej fired, and the animal rolled over 
in the snow. 

^That's a good shot, Joey; load again; here's 
«ether.' 

M'Shane fired and missed the animal, which 
rushed forward; the courier's pistol, however, 
brought it down, just as he was springing on the 
hmdinost horses. 

O'Donahue, astonished at the firing, now 
lowered down the glass, and inquired the rea- 
son. M'Shane replied that the wolves were on 
them, and that he had better load h.s pistols, in 
case they were required. 

The wolves hung back a little on the second 
one falling, but still continued the chase, al- 
though at a more respectable distance. The 
road was now on a. descent, but the sick horse 
could hardlv hold on his legs. 

*A little half hour more and we shall be in 
town,' said the courier, climbing up the coach- 
seat, and looking up the road they had passed; 
bat St Nicholas, preserve us !' he exclaimed; 
ud he turned round and spoke in hurried ac- 
cents to the driver m the Russian language. 

Again the driver lashed furiously, but in vain; 
the poor horse was dead beat. 

*What is the matter now?' inquired M'- 
Shane. 

*Do you see tJiat black mass coming down 
the hill"? it's the main pack of wolves; I fear 
We are lost; the horse cannot go on.' 

*Then why nofcut his traces, and go on with 
the three others ?' cried Joey. 

* The boy is right,' replied the man, and there 
ii no time to lose. 

The courier went down on the sleigh, spoke 
to the driver in Russian, and the horses were 
palled up. The courier jumped out with his 
knife, and commenced cutting the traces of the 
tired horse, while the other three, who knew 
that the wolves were upon them, plunged furi- 
ously in their harness, that they might proceed. 
It was a trying moment. Thr. five wolves now 
came up; the first two were brought down by 
the guns of M'Shane and Joey, and O'Donahue 
kifled a third from the carriage windows. 



One of the others advanced ftiriously, and 
sprung upon the horse which the courier waf 
cutting ft-ee. Joey leapt down, and put his pis- 
tol to the animal's head, and blew out his brains, 
while M'Shane, who had followed our hero, 
with the other pistol, disabled the only wolf that 
remained. 

But this danger which they had escaped firom 
was nothing compared to that which threatened 
them; the whole pack now came sweeping like a 
torrent down the hilt, with a simultaneous yell 
which might well strike terror into the bravest. 
The horse which had fallen down when the 
wolf seized him was still not clear of the sleigh, 
and the other three were quite, unmanageable. 
M^Shane, Joey, and the courier, at last dre^ 
him cTear from the track; they jumped into 
their places, and away they started again like 
the wind, for the horses were maddened with 
fear. The whole pack of wolves was not one 
hundred yards fVom them when they recom- 
menced their speed, and when M Shane consid- 
ered that there was no hope. Bat the horse 
that was left on the road proved their salvation; 
the starved animals darted upon it, piling them- 
selves one on the other, snarling and tearing 
each other in their conflict for the feast. It was 
soon over; in the course of three minutes the 
carcass had disappeared, and the major oortton 
of the pack renewed their pursuit; but the car- 
riage had proceeded too far a-head of them, 
and their speed being now uninterrupted, they 
gained the next village, and O Donahue had the 
satisfaction of leading his terrified bride into the 
chamber at the post-house, where she fainted 
as soon as she was placed in a ehair. 

•I'll tell you what, Joey, I've had enough of 
wolves for all my life,' said M'Shane; «and Joey, 
my boy, you're a good shot in the first place, 
and a brave little fellow in the next; here's a 
handful of roubles, as they call them, for vou to 
buy lollipops with, but I don't thmk you'll find 
a shop that sells them hereabouts. Never mind^ 
keep your.sweet tooth till you ffet to old Eng- 
land again; and after I tell Mrs. M'Shane what 
you have done for us this day, she will allow 
you to walk into a leg of beef, or round a leg of 
mutton, or dive into a beefsteak pie, as long as 
you live, whether it be one hundred years,, 
more or less. I'^e said it, and don't you forget 
it; and now, as the wolves have not made their 
supper upon us, let us go and see what we can 
sup upon ourselves.* 



FART e. 

CHAP. XVI. 

KXTORH TO BNGLAMD. 

The remainder of the journey was completed 
without any farther adventure, and they at last 
found themselves out of the Russian dominions, 
when they were met by the uncle of the Prin- 
cess, who, as a Pole, was not sorry that his 
niece had escaped being married te a Russian. 
He warmly greeied O'Donahue, as his connec- 
tion, and immediately exerted all the interest 
which he had at court to pacify the Emperor. 
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When the affiiir first became known, which it 
■eon did, by the Princess not returning to Court, 
bis Majestjr was anything but pleased at being 
outwitted; but the persuasions o! the Empress, 
the pleading of the English Ambassador, who 
exerted himself strenuously ior O'Donahue, 
with the efibits made in other quarters, and, 
more than all, the letter of ODonahue, proving 
that the Emperor had given his consent (unwit- 
tingly, it is true,) coupled with his wish of en- 
tering into his senrice, at last produced the de- 
sired effect, and after two months a notice of 
their pardon and permission to return was at 
last despatched by the Empress. O' Donahue 
considered that it was best to take immediate 
advantage of this turn in his favor, and to retrace 
his way to the capital. M' Shane, who had been 
quite long enougn in the situation of a domestic 
DOW announced his intention to return home; 
and O'Donahue, aware that he was separating 
him from his wife, did not, ot course, throw any 
obstacle in the way of his departure. Our lit- 
tle herd, who has lately become such a cypher 
in our narrative, was now the subject of consid- 
eration. O'Donahue wished him to remain 
with him, but M Shane opposed it. 

4 tell you, O'Dondiue, that it's no kindness 
to keep him here; the boy is too good to be a 
page at a lady's shoestring, or even a servant to 
•o great a man as you are yourself now; besides, 
how will he like being buried here in a foreign 
country, and never go back to old England ?' 

'But what will he do better in England, M*- 
Shane?* 

'Depend upon it, Major,' said the Princess, 
for she was now aware of M 'Shane's rank, *I 
will treat him like a son.' 

'Still he will be a servant, my lady, and that*s 
not the position — although, begging your par- 
don, an Emperor might be proud to be your 
( lervant, yet that's not the position for 'little 

'Prove that you will do better for him, M'- 
81 lane, and he is yours; but, without you do, I 
un too partial to him to like to part with him. 

His conduct on the journey " 

«Tes, exactly ; h» conduct on the journey, 
when the wolves would have shared us out be- 
tween them^ie one great reason for my objec- 
tion. He is foo go<^ for a menial, and thai 's a 
fact Ton ask m# what I intend to do with him; 
it is not so easy to answer that question, because 
you see, my fiuiy, there's a certain Mrs. M*- 
Shane in the way, who must be consulted; but 
I think that when I tell her, what I consider to 
be as near the truth as most things which are 
•aid in this world,^that if it had not been for the 
courage and activity of little Joey, a certain 
Major M'Shane would have been by this time 
eaten and digested by a pack of wolves, why, I 
then think, as Mrs. M'Shane and I have no 
child, nor prospect of any, as I know of, that 
she may be well inclined to come into my way 
of thinking, and of adopting him as her son; 
but, ot course, this cannot be said without my 
consulting with Mrs. M'Shane, seeing as how 
the money is her own, and she has a right to do 
M fhe pltasM with it.' 



'That, indeed, alters the case,' replied O'Don^ 
ahue, 'and I must not stand in the way of the 
bo^'s interest; still 1 should like to do some- 
thing for him.' 

'Yon have done something for him, O'Dona- 
hue; you have prevented his starving; and if be 
has been of any use to you, it is but your re- 
ward—so you and he are quits. Well, thjen, it 
is agreed that I take him with me ' 

'Yes,' replied O Donahue, 'I cannot refuse 
my consent after what you have said.' 

Two days after this conversation the parties 
separated. O'Donahue, with his wife, accom- 
panied by Dimitri, set off on their return to St 
Petersburgh; while M'Shane, who had pro- 
rided himself with a proper passport, got into 
the diligence, accompanied by little Joey, on his 
way back to England. 



CHAP. XVII. 

THE DAT AFTER THE MURDER^ 

We must now return to the village of GraM- 
ford and the cottage in which we left Rush- 
brook and his wife, who had been raised up 
from the floor by her husband, and having now 
recovered from her swoon, was crying bitterly 
for the loss of her son, and the dread of her hus- 
band's crime being discovered. For some time 
Rushbrook remained in silence, looking at the 
embers in the grate; Mum sometimes would 
look piteously in his master's face, at other 
times he would slowly approach the weeping 
woman. The intelligence of the animal told 
him that something was wrong. Finding him- 
self unnoticed, he would then ffo to the door by 
which Joey had quitted, snuff at the crevice, 
and return to his master's side. 

•I'm glad that he's off,' atUst muttered Rush- 
brook ; *he's a fine boy that' 

'Yes, he is,' replied Jane ; 'but when shall 1 
behold him again ?* 

'By-and-bye, never fear, wife. We must not 
stay in this place, provided this af&ir blows 
over.* 

'If it does, indeed !' 

'Come, come, Jane, we have erery reason to 
hope it will ; now, let's go to bed ; it would Moi 
do, if any one should happen to have been near 
the spot, and to have found out what has taken 
place, for us to be discovered not to have been 
m bed all night, or even for a light to be seen at 
the cottage by any early riser. Come, Jane, 
let's to bed.' 

Rushbrook and bis wife retired, the light was 
'extinguished, and all was quiet, except con- 
science, which still tormented and kept Rush- 
brook turning to the right and lefl continually. 
Jane slept not ; she listened to the wind ; the 
slightest noise — the crowing of a cock — startled 
her, and soon footsteptf were heard of those pass- 
ing the windows. They could remain in bed 
no longer. Jane arose, dressed, and lighted the 
fire ; Rushbrook remained sittiiig on the side of 
the bed, in deep thought 

'I've been thinking Jane,* said he at last, *U 
W9ttld be bettor to bmm awaj with M«b«' 
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<With the do^ ! Wb^, it can't ipeak, poor 
thioff. No, no — den't kill the poor dog.' 

*He oan't speak, but the dog bat sense; he 
may lead them to the spot/ 

'And if he were to do so, what then ? it woold 
prove nothing.* 

*Ne 'f only it would go harder against Joey/ 

*Against the boy ! yes, it might conTince them 
that Joey did the deed; but still) the very kill- 
ing of the animal would look suspicious ; tie 
him op, Rushbrook; that will do as well.' 

'Perhaps better,' replied he ; *tie him up in the 
back kitchen; there's a good woman.' 

Jane did so, and then commenced preparing 
the breakfast ; they had taken their seats, when 
the latch of tbe door was lifted up, and Furness, 
the schoolmaster, looked in. This he was often 
in the habit of doing, to call Joey out to accom- 
pany him to school. 

*6ood morning,' said he ; *now where's my 
friend Joey ?' 

*Come in, come in, neighbor, and shut the 
door,' said Rushbrook ; *I wish to speak to you. 
Mayhap you'll take a cop of tea; if so, my mis- 
sus will give yon a good one.* 

*Wel], aa Mrs. Rushbrook does make every 
thing so good, 1 don't care il 1 do, although I 
have had breakfast; but where's my friend Joey? 
tbe laiy little deg ; is he not up yet ? Why, 
Mrs. Rushbrook, what's the matter, you look 
distressed?' 

4 am, indeed,' replied Jane, putting her apron 
to her eyes. 

'Why, IVIrs. Rushbrook, what is it?' inquired 
the pedagogue. 

*Just this; we are in great trouble about Joey. 
When we got up this morning we found that he 
was not in bed, and ^e has never been home 
since.' 

*WeH, that is queer; why, where can the 
young scamp be gone to?' 

*We don't know; but we find that be took my 
ffun with iiim, and I'm afraid — ' and here Rush- 
Dr<^k paused, shaking his head. 

•Afraid of what? 

•That he has gone poaching, and has been ta- 
ken by the keepers.' 

•But did he ever do so before? ' 

•Not by night, if be did by day. I can't tell ; 
he always has had a hankering that way.' 

•Well, they do whisper Uie same of you, 
neighbor. Why do you keep a gun ?' 

•I've carried a gun all my life,' replied Rush- 
brook, • and I don't choose to be without one ; 
but that's not to the purpose ; the question is, 
what would you advise us to do ?' 

•Why, you see, friend Rushbrook,' replied the 
schoolmaster, 'advice in this question becomes 
rather difficult. If Joey has been poaching as 
you imagine, and has been taken up as, you sus- 
pect, why, then, you will soon hear of it ; you, 
of course, have had no hand in it.' 

•Hand in it ! — hand in what ?' replied Rush- 
brook. •Do you think we would trust a child 
like him with a gun ?' 

•I should think not; and therefore it is evident 
that he has acted without the concurrence of brs 
parent*. That will acquit you; but still it will 



not help Joey ; neither do I think you will be 
able to recover the gun, which I anticipate will 
become a deodand to the lord of the manor.' 

•But the child — what will become of him?' 
exclaimed Jane. 

•What will become of him ? — why, as he is of 
tender years, thev will not transport him — at 
least, I should t$ink not ; they may imprison 
him for a few months, and order him to be pri- 
vately whipped. I do not see what you can do, 
but remain quiet. I should recommend you not 
to say one syllable about it until you hear more.' 
•But suppose we do not hear?' 
•That is to suppose that he did not go out with 
the gun to poach, but upon some other expedi- 
tion.' 

•What else could the boy iiave gone out for?* 
■aid Rushbrook, hastily. 

•Very trne; it is not very likely that he went 

out to commit murder,' replied the pedagogue. 

At the word •murder' Rushbrook started from 

his chair; but, recollecting himself, he sat down 

again. 

•No, no, Joey commit murder!' cried he. 

*Ha, ha, ha, — no, no, JoeV is no murderer.' 

• I should suspect not. Well, master JR^ush- 
brook, I will dismiss my scholars tills morning, 
and make every inquiry for you. Byres wjU be 
able to ascertain veiy soon, for he knows the 
new keeper of the manor-house.' 

•Byres help you, did you say? No, no, Byres 
never will,' replied Rushbrook, solemnly. 
•And whj not, my friend ?' 
•Whv,' replied Rushbrook, recollecting him- 
self, • he has not been x>ver cordial with me 
lately.' 

•Nevertheless, depend upon it, he will if he 
can,' replied Furness; • if not for you, he will 
for me. Good morning, Mrs. Rushbrook, I will 
hasten away now; but will you not go with me?* 
continued Furness, appealing tor Rushbrook. 

•I will go another way; it^sno use both going 
the same road.' 

•Very true,' replied the pedagogue, who had 
his reasons for not wishing the company ofRush- 
brook, and Furness then lefl the house. 

Mr. Furness found all his boys assembled in 
the school-room, very busily employed thumb- 
ing their books; he oidered silence, and inform- 
ed them,that in consequence of Joey being miss- 
ing, he was going to assist his father to look 
after him; and -therefore they would have a hoi* 
iday f.r that day. He then ranged them all in 
a row, and made tht-m turn to the right face, 
clap their hands simultaneously, and disperse. 

Although Mr. Furness had advised secrecy to 
the Rushbrooks, he did not follow up the advice 
he had given; indeed, his reason for not having 
wished Rushbrook to be with him was, that he 
might have an opportunity of communicating 
his secret through the village, which he did by 
calling at every cottage, and informing the wo- 
men who were left at home, that Joey Rush- 
brook had disappeared last night, with his fa- 
ther's gun, and that he was about to go in quest 
of |iim. Some nodded and smiled, oUiers shook 
their heads, some were not all surplsed at it, 
others thought that things could not go on ■• 
forever. ' 
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Mr. FamesB haying collected &1] their yarioiifl 
opinions, then set on to the ale-house, to find 
Byres, the pedlar. When he arrived, ne found 
that Byres had not come home that night, 
and where he was nohodj knew, which was 
more strange, as his box was up in his chamber. 
Mr. Furness returned to the' village, intending 
to communicate this information to Rushbrook, 
but, on calling, he found that Rushbrook had 
gone out in search of the boy. Furness then re- 
solved to go up at once to the keeper's lodge, 
and'solve the mystery. He took tt^ high hmuI, 
and met with Rushbrook, returning. 

*Well, have you gained any tidings.^' inquired 
the pedaffogue. 
^None, replied Rushbrook. 
^Then it's my opinion, my worthy friend, that 
we had better at once proceed to the keeper's 
eoMatfe and make inquiry; for stran^ to say, I 
have been to the alehouse, and my fnend Byres 
is also missing.* 

^Indeed!' exclaimed Rushbrook, who had now 
completely recovered his self-possession. *fie 
it so, then ; let us go to the keejper's.' 

They soon arrived there, and round the keeper 
at home, for he had returned to his dinner. — 
Rushbrook, who had been cogitating how to 
proceed, was the first to speak. 

•You hav'n't taken my poor Joey, have you, 
sif?' said he to the keeper. 

*Not yet,' replied the keeper surlily. 
•Tou don't mean to say that you know noth- 
ing about him?' said Rushbrook. 

'Yes, I know something about him and about 
you too, ray chap,' replied the keeper. 

•But, Mr. Lucas,' interrupted the pedagogue, 
•allow me to put you in possession or the facts. 
It appears that this boy — a bo^ of great natural 
parts, and has been for some time under my tu- 
ition, did last night, but at what hour is unknown 
to his disconsolate parents, leave the cottage, 
taking with him his father's gun, and has not 
been heard of since.' 

•Well, 1 only hope he's shot himself, that's 
all,' replied the keeper. 'So you have a gun 
then, have you, my honest chapp' continued 
he, turning to Rushbrook — 

•Which,' replied Furness, • as I have informed 
him already will certainly be forfeited as a deo- 
dand to the Lord of the Manor; but, Mr. Lu- 
cas, this is not all; our mutual friend, Byres, the 
pedlar, is also missing, having left the Cat and 
Fiddle last night, and not having been heard of 
since.' 

•Indeed ! that makes out a different case, and 
must be inquired into immediately. I think you 
were not the best of friends, were you,* said the 
keeper, lotiking at Rushbrook; and then he con- 
tinued: •Come, Mary, give roe my dinner, quick, 
and r^n up as fast as you can for Dick and 
Martin, tell them to come down with their re- 
trievers only. Never fear, my chap, we'll find 
your son also, and your gun to boot. You may 
hear more than you think for.' 

•All I want to know,' replied Rushbrook fierce- 
ly, for his cboter was raised by the sneers of the 
keeper, •is, where my boy may be.' So saying, 
he quitted the cottage, leaving the sehoolmaster 
with the keeper. 



As Rushbrof^ returned home, he xesolved in 
his mind what had passed, and decided that 
nothing could be more iaverable for himself, 
however it might turn out for Joey. This con- 
viction quieted his fears, and when the neigh- 
bors came in to talk with him, he was very cool 
and collected in his replies. In the mean time 
the keeper made a hasty meal, and, with his sub- 
ordinates and the dogs, set off to the ooven, 
which they beat till dark without success. The 
gun, however, which Joey had thrown down in 
the ditch, had been picked up by one of the Up 
borers returning fh>m his work, and taken by 
him to the alehouse. None could identify the 
gun, as Rushbrook had never permitted it to to 
seen. Lucas, the keeper, came in about an hour 
afier dusk, and immediately took poss e s si on of 
it. 

Such were the events of the first day sAer 
Joey's departure. Notwithstanding that the 
snow fell fast, the Cat and Fiddle was, as it may 
be supposed, unusually crowded on that night 
Various were the surmises as to the disappear- 
anco of the pedlar and of little Joey. The keep, 
er openly expressed his opinion that there wts 
foul play somewhere, and it was not until near 
midnight that the alehouse was deserted and the 
doors closed. 

Rushbrook and his wife went to bed ; tired 
with watching and excitement, they found ob- 
livion for a few hours in a restless and unretresh- 
ing sleep. 



CHAPTER XVlil. 
▲ coROHxk's Inquest. 

Dtky had scarcely dawned when the keeper 
and his satellites were again on the search.— 
The snow had covered the ground for three or 
four inches, and, as the covers had been well 
examined on the preceding day, they now left 
them and went on iu the direction towards where 
the gun had been picked up. This brought 
them direct to the fbrze bottom, where the dogs 
appeared to quicken their movements, and when 
the keepers came up with them again, they found 
them lying down by the frozen and stififened 
cornge of the pedlar. 

•Murder, as I expected,' said Lucas, as they 
lifted up the body and scraped off'the snow which 
had covered it ; •right through his heart 
poor fellow; who would have expected this 
from such a little varmint ? Look about, my 
lads, and see if we can find anything else.— 
What is Nap scratching at .'—a bag — tiUte it up, 
Martin — Dick, do you go for some people to take 
the body to the Cat and Fiddle while we see if 
we can find anything more.' 

In a quarter of an hour the people arrived, ihe 
body was carried away, while the keeper went 
ofi^ in all haste to the authorities. 

Furness, the schoolmaster, as soon as he had 
obtained the information, hastened to Rush- 
brook's cottage^, that he might be the first to con- 
vey the intelligence. Rushbrook, however, 
from the back of the cottage had perceived the 
people oariying ia th« body, and wa« prepared. 
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<Mj food people, I «m much difltxeised, but 
it muBt DC told, altbougb, believe me— I feel for 
you^-jour son — my pupil — has muidered the 
pedlar.' <• 

4mpoMibIe,' cried Rushbrook. 

*It is but too true ; I cannot imagine how a 
boy brouffht up under my tuition — nay, Mrs. 
Rushbrook, don't cry — brought up, I may say, 
with such strict notions of morality, promising 
so fairly, blossoming so sweetly — * 

*He never murdered the pedlar !' cried Jaae, 
whose face was buried in her apron. 

*Who then could have ?* replied Furness. 

*He never shot him intentionally, I'll swear,* 
said Rushbrook; 'if the pedlar has come to his 
death, it must have been by some accident. I 
suppose the gun went off somehow or other ; 
yes, that must be it; and my poor boy, frighten- 
ed at what had taken place, has run away.* 

*Well,' replied the schoolmaster, 'such may 
have been the case ; and I do certainly feel as if 
it were impossible that a boy like Joey, brought 
up by me, groonded in every moral duty — 1 may 
add, religiously and piooaiy instructed^ could 
ever commit such a horrible crime.' 

^Indeed he never did,' replied Jane ; I am sure 
he never would do such a thing.' 

*Well,l must wish you good bye now, my 
poor people ; I will go down to the Cat asd Fid- 
dle, and near what Uiey say,' cried the peda- 
gogue, quitting the cottage. 

'Jane, be careful,' said Rushbrook ; 'our great 
point now is to say nothing. I wish that man 
would not come here.' 

'Ob, Rushbrook!' cried Jane, 'what would I 
give if we could live this last three days over 
again !' 

^Then imagine, Jane, what I would give,* re- 
plied Rushbrook, stiiking his forehead; 'ajMl 
now say no more about it.' 

At twelve o'clock the next day the magistrates 
met, and the coroner's inquest was held on the 
body of the pedlar. On ^examination ef the 
body, it was ascertained that a charge of small 
•hot had passed directly through the heart, so 
as to occasion immediate death; that the mur- 
der had not been committed with a view of rob- 
bing, it was evident, as the pedlar's purse, 
watch, and various other articles, were found 
upon his person. 

The first person examined was a mui of the 
name of Green, who had found the gun in the 
ditch. The gun was produced, and he deposed 
to, its being the one which he faod picked up and 
griyen into tbe possession of the keeper; but no 
one could say to whom the gun might belong. 

The next party who gave his evidense was 
Liueas, the gamekeeper. He deposed that he 
knew the pedlar. Byres, and that, being anxions 
to prevent poaching, he had offered him a good 
•om if he would assist him in convicting any 
poacher; that Byres had then confessed to bim 
that he had often received game from Rush- 
brook, the father of the boy, and still continued 
to do so, but Rushbrook hod treated him ill, and 
lie was determined to be revenged upon him, 
and get him sent out of the country ; that Byres 
had informed him on the Saturday night bcdfore 



the murder was committed, that Rushbrook was 
to be out on Monday niffht to procure game for 
him, and that if he looked out sharp, be was 
certain to be taken. Byres had also informed 
him tbat he had never yet found out when Rush- 
brook left his cottage or returned, although he 
had often tracked the boy, Joey. As the boy 
was missing on the Monday morning, and Byres 
did not return to the alehouse after he went out 
on Saturday nicht, he presumed that it was on 
the Sunday night that the pedlar was murdered. 

The keeper then farther deposed as to the find- 
ing of the body and also of a bag by the side of 
it ; that the bag had evidently been used for put- 
ting game in, not only from the smell, but from 
the feathers ef the birds which were still remain- 
ing^inside of it. 

The evidence as to the finding of the body and 
the bag was corroborated by that of M^tin and 
Dick, the under-keepers. 

Mr. Furness then made his appearance to give 
voluntary evidence, notwithstandincr his great 
regard expressed for the Rushbrooks. He de- 
posed that, calling at the cottage on Monday 
morning for his pupil, he found the father and 
mother in ffreat distress at the disappearance of 
their son, whom the^ stated to have left the cot- 
tage some time during the night, and to have 
taken his father's gun with him, and that their 
son had not since returned ; that he pointed out 
to Rushbrook the impropriety of his having a 
gun, and that Rushbrook had replied that he had 
carried one all his life, and did not choose to be 
without one ; that they told him, they supposed 
that he had gone out to poach, and was taken 
by the keepers, and had requested him to go and 
ascertain if such were the fact. Mr. Furness 
added, that he really imagined that to be the 
case, now that he saw the oag, which be recog- 
nised as having been once brought to him by 
little Joey, with some potatoes, which bis parents 
had made him a present of; that he could swear 
to the bag, and so could several others as well as 
himself. Mr. Furness then commenced a Ion ^ 
flourish about his system of instruction, in which 
he was stopped by the Coroner, who said that it 
had nothing to do with the business. 

It was then suggested that Rushbrook and his 
wife should be examined. There was some 
demur at the idea of the father and mother giv- 
ing evidence against their child, but it was over- 
ruled, and in ten minutes they both made their 
appearance. 

Mrs. Rushbrook, who had been counselled by 
her husband, was the first examined, but she 
would not answer any question put to her. She 
did nothing but weep, and to every question her 
only reply was: 'If he did kill him it was by ac- 
cident ; my boy would never commit murder.* 
Nothing more was to be obtained from her, and 
the magistrates were so moved by her distress 
that she was dismissed. 

Rushbrook trembled as he was brought in and 
saw the body laid out on the table: but he soon 
recovered himself, and became nerved and re- 
solute, as people often will do in extremity! He 
had made up his mind to answer some questions, 
but not all. 
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*Do 70a know at what time joar son left the 
cottage ?' 

4 do not.* 

*Does that gun belong to yon V 

*Ye8, it is mine.' 

'Do yvL know that baff ?' 

*Ye8, it belongs to me. 

4t has been used for putting game into ; has 
it not?' 

4 shall not answer that question. I'm not on 
trial.' 

Many other questions were put to him, but he 



refhsed to answer them: and as (her wonld iH 
more or less have criminated himself as a poacu* 
er, bis refusals were admitted. Rushbrook had 
played his game well, in admitting the gun and 
bag to be his property, as it was of service to 
him, and no harm to Joey. After summine up 
the whole evidence, the Coroner addressed the 
Jury, and they returned an unanimous verdict 
of Wilful Murder against Joseph Rushbrook, the 
younger, and directed the sum of £300 to be 
offered for our hero's apprehension. 
[To be continued.] 
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THB ORA.VBU 

The grave is not deep. It is the luminous 
foot-print of an angel who is seeking us. When 
the unknown hand sends the last arrow at the 
head of man, he bows his bead, and the arrow 
only strikes from his wounds the crown of 
thorns. 

IMPEORA PACE. 

Alas ! how much Jiave we all lost, if the im- 
ages of blessed days departed wring from us 
nothing but sighs. ^ O Rest ! Rest ! Thou Eve- 
ning of the soul— thou silent Hesperus of the 
weary heart, that standest fast by the sun of 
Truth ! when our hearts melt into tears at the 
very mention of thy gentle name ;' O, is that not 
a sign, that we seek after thee, but have thee 
not! 

THSs tPiRrr-mroRLD. 

We are not alone. My spirit feels the pass- 
ing-by of kindred spirits, and raises itself up. — 
Under the earth is sleep — over the earth are 
dreams ; but between sleep and dreams I beheld 
eyes of light wander like stars. A cool breath 
comes from the ocean of Eternity over the glow- 
ing earth. My heart rises up, and will break 
off from Life. AH is so grand about me ! as if 
God we^ passing through the night. Spirits ! 
receive ray spirit ; it follows after you; draw it 
away ! 

SUHSKT. 

I have thought a hundred times, that if I were 
an angel and had wings and no specific gravity, 
I would soar just so far upward, that I could 
see the evening sun glimmer o'er thn edge of 



the earth, and, while I flew around with the 
earth, and, at the same against its motion on its 
axis, would hold myself always in such a posi- 
tion, that for a whole year long 1 could look into 
the mild, broad eye of the evening sun. Bat 
at length I would sink down, drunk with splen- 
dor, like a bee o'er-fed with honey, in sweet de- 
lirium on the grass. 

HUMAN UPB. 

A Spirit throws us from on high down into 
this life, and then counts seventy or eighty, u 
we do when we throw a stone into a deep crater ; 
and at the seventieth pulsation or year, he hears 
the hollow sound as we strike the bottom of the 
grave. 

BVKniirG AHDbDHATH. 

The day is dying amid blossom-clouds, and 
with its own swan-song. The alleys and gar- 
dens speak in low tones, like men, when deeply 
moved; and around the leaves fly the gentle 
winds, and aroun'1 the blossoms the bees, with 
a tender whisper. Only the larks, like man, 
rise warblrag into the sky, and then, like hiin, 
drop down again into the furrow; while the 
great soul and the sea lift themselves unheard 
and unseen to heaven, and rushing, sublime and 
fruit-giving,and waterfalls and thunder-shewers, 
dash down into the valleys. 

In a country-house on the declivity of Am 
Bergstrasse, an unspeakably sweet tone rises 
firom a woman's breast, like a trembling lark.— 
It sounds as if the Spring were flying down 
f^m Heaven with a song and singing on in one 
continuous tone of rapture hung poised with 
open wings above the earth, until the flowers 
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■honld have sprung up for its evening coach. 
Harshly upon this voice of song breaks the toll- 
ing bell, from a cloister behind Newe«igleichen. 
It is the so called passing bell, which the monka 
always ring when a man is at the point of death, 
•o that the sympathizing sonl may pray for the 
dying, around whom the Last Aqgel haa drawn 
the shades of night, therein to sever his heart- 
airings, as they bandage one's eyes in the ampu- 
tation of a limb. If it depended upon me-rthou 
departing Unknown ! — I would stop the death- 
bell, and make it mute, so that now ^n tfiy dark- 
ened battlefield of death no echo of the receding 
earth. should enter; which to thee (since the 
jiense of having aurviyed all other ^nse«) so dis- 
Bially aiiinounces the moment when thqu art 
lost to us;^*as to ascending feronauts, by a dis- 
charge of cannon, is announced the mqmf ;it 
in which they vanish from the eyes of the, spec- 
tators. 

TOTS. 

There are merry, good-natured girls, who, in- 
stead of a head, have only two feet ; can do no- 
thing but laugh, sing and tattle, and are never 
animated with a soul, save when they are dan- 
cing—just as the little wooden drummers from 
Nurenburgh drum and pound away — only while 
the playful child is pulling them round the 
room. 

VWB lUMMBR XIOHT. 

The summer alone might elevate us ! Ckd, 
what a season ! In sooth, I often know not 
whether to stay in the city or go forth into the 
fields, so alike is it everywhere, and beautiful. — 
If we go outside the city gate, the very beggars 
gladden our hearts, for they are no longer cold ', 
and the post-boys who can pass the whole night 
on horse-back, and the shepherds asleep in the 
•pen air. We need no gloomy house : We make 
a chamber out of every bush and thereby have 
my good industrious bees before us, and the 
most gorgeous butterflies. In gardens on the 
bills sit schoolboys and in the open air look ont 
words in the dictionary. On aeceunt of the 
game-laws there is no shooting now, and every 
living thing in bush and furrow and on green 
branches, can enjoy itself right heartily and safe- 
ly. In all directions come travellers along the 
roads ; — they have their carriages for the most 
part thrown back*-the horses have branches 
stack in their saddles, and the drivers roses in 



their mouths. The shadows of the clouds go 
trailing along, — the birds fly between them up 
land dowi|,.«JMi Joomeymen mechanics wander 
.cheerily on with th^ir bundles, and wa^t no 
work. Even when it rains we love to stand oat 
of doors, and breathe in the quickening influence, 
and the wet does the herdsman harm no more. 
And is it night, so sit we only in a cooler shadow, 
from which we plainly discern the daylight on 
the northern 'heriadn, and on the tweet warm 
stars of heaven. Wheresoever I lo^, there-do I 
find my beloved blue on the- flax in bleesom, or 
the corn-flowers, and the godlike endlese heaven 
into which I would fkin spring aa into a stream. 
And now if we turn homeward agrain, we find 
indeed but fresh delight. The street is a true 
nursery, for in the evening after supper, the lit- 
tle ones, though they have but few clothes upon 
them, are again let out into the open air, and 
not driven under the bed-quilt as in Winter. — 
We sup by daylight, and hardly know where 
the candlesticks are. In the bed-chamber the 
windows are open day and* night, and Kkewise 
most of the doors, without danger. The oldest 
women stand by the window without a chill, 
and sew. Flowers lie about everywhere — ^by the 
inkstand — on the lawyer's papers — on the jus- 
tice's table, and the tradesman's counter. The 
children make a great noise, and one hears the 
bowling of ninepin-aileys half the night through 
our walks up and down the street ; and talks 
loud, and sees the stars shoot in the high hea- 
ven. The foreign musicians, who wend their 
way homeward towards midnight, go fiddling 
along the street to their quarters, and the whole 
neighborhood runs to the window. The extra 
posts arrive later, and the hories neigh. One 
lies in the noise by the window and drops asleep. 
The post-horns awake him, and the whole starry 
heaven hath spread itself open. O Ood ! what 
a joyous life on this little earth ! 

Men weuld have the star ef Love like Venus, 
in Heaven — at first as dreamy Hesperus or 
Evening Star-^announoing the world of dreams 
and twilight, ftill of blossoms and nightingales ; 
but afterwards, on the contrary, as the Morning 
Star, which proclaims the brightness and 
strength of Day— and there is no contradiction 
here, since both atars are one,, and diflerenly in 
the time of their appearing. 
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EMINENT MEN OF FRANCE. 

SkeUhts tf th$ characters of some of the eminent men of France, by a cehlraiid uriter. 

TRANILATXD FOB THE BOITOH HOTIOB. 



No. 1. 
M. GUIZOT. 
M. Gnizot if of mnall ftotore, and ileader por- 
■on ; but he kai much ezprenion of couateiiaiicc 
and animation of manner. In hif action and as- 
pect there if fomething eeyere and pedantic, 
which we find in all profeasorf , particularly thoae 
of the feet mf Doctrinaires* ; the sect of pride. 
Hif voice if full, fonorous and peremptory^, it is 
not ready in ezpreff ing the tender ^emotioae of 
the floul, but is rarely suppreaaed or dull. 

M. Guisot may be ranked aa a man of infor- 
mation, a diftinguifhed historian, and holding a 
high place among the public writer* of the En- 
glish fchool. He is well versed in the ancient 
and modem languages. He does not shine, as a 
writer, by any superiority of style, by bis pre- 
cision, his imagination, or by the depth of his 
reasoning, bat he is less obscure than M. Cousin ; 
he has not the beauty and free style of M. Royer 
Collard, but possesses a greater abundance of 
ideas, is more diffuse, more varied, more positive. 
It is easy to perceive that he has been more 
employed in the management of human a£&irs. 
Like all the preachers of the Geaevese school, 
that school so dry and sententious, he proceeds 
dogmatically. He neglects the flowers of lan- 
guage, wants pliancy and motion, and his dic- 
tion is monotonous although serious and confi- 
dent. His anger reveals itself in the flashing of 
jus eyesy and passes rapidly over his pale features; 
but it is quickly controlled, and there is very 
little external emotion ; he rarely employs those 
wounding personalities which directly attack an 
adversary, designated by his name, or seat on 
tbe benches of the assembly ; 'but, while protest- 
ing the perfisct innocence of his intentions,- be 

* DocirinairtM. Since tbe second restoration of the 
Bourbons, a small number of deputies in tbe French 
chamber would neither rank themselves among the 
friends of absolute power, nor among the defenoers of 
the revolution. They supported Decazes while he was 
minister, and several of them held offices in the ministry. 
Their system embraced a constituUenal monarchy, al- 
lowing the government more power than the uflra- 
KbenJs would admit, and on the other hand restricting 
the royal power mere, and admitting less approach 
toward the old form of government, than the ultra- 
royalists demanded. They retired with Decaxes, and 
aiterwards Joined the liberal opposition. 



launohes at the opposition sarcasms, wluck \tvn 
their envenomed darts. ' 

M. Guizot treats political questions philo- 
sophically, and from rather an elevated point of 
view. It IS the manner of his master, M. Royer 
Collard. He selects an idea, moulds it into an 
axiom, and builds around it the scaffolding of 
his argument. He recurs to it continually, pre- 
sents it singly to the view of the spectator, At- 
tracts to It and fixes there his attention. Hit 
oration is but the developement of one idea : if 
that be true all his discourse is true ; if the idea 
be false, his discourse is also false, fiat tl^ 
majority of the members to whom he addresses 
himself, never allow that the premises are false, 
and M. Guizot preserves with them all tbe ad- 
vantages of his method. 

This method is skilful in deliberative assem- 
blies ; for it is not by a variety of ideas, that one 
can fix the attention of an audience more or less 
-occupied ; it is rather with a single idea, adroit- 
ly chosen, well wrought out, confidently assert- 
ed and reproduced under various forms. This 
is therefore the usual method of professors, and 
we must not forget that M. Guisot and M. 
Royer Collard, have labored in that capacity.— 
A professor who did not repeat, would not be 
comprehended, he would be still more ebsnre if 
at once he presented before his audience a great 
number of principles, for their attention woild 
not be sufficiently concentrated. The pio&i- 
sors make use of this method of necessity, and 
consciously transfer it from the ehair to the tri- 
bune, and as the dien there assembled are not 
much more attentive than students, this proceai 
is habitually employed and with success. 

M. Guizot makes long speeches, after the maa- 
ner of the professors; he argues learnedly, after 
the fashion of the theologians ; he is monoto- 
nous like the first,and abstracted like the second. 
He is master of his thoughts, and its expression, 
because he willing^ disdains, facts, and prefers 
abstractions ', he does not easily adopt inconsid- 
erate plans, or give much opportunity to his 
adversaries ; nor does he display those transports 
of anger, those sudden emotions of the heart, 
those traits of imagination, thoae toaohiog 
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thooghtf, thofe lirely tonif, which involimtarilj 
esoape an orator, which awaken his own emo- 
tion, and arouse the sools of his auditors. M. 
Gnisot is not eloquent. 

M. Guiiot IS thought cmel by the opposition. 
His flashing eyes, thin figure, and contrasted 
lips, give him the appearance of a proscriber. — 
The&mous words, **I will be pitiless," are attri- 
buted to him : fKghtf\il words, if they have CTcr 
been pronounced. » 

It is true, he has of late been po s s esse d by an 
ardent and melancholy fanaticism, but this was 
during the warm season, which always kindles 
certain brains; and the theory of terror, which 
he has preached, all beautiful as It may be, is 
fmr from his practice. 

It is singular, but M. Ouixot does not impress 
me with the idea of a reyolutionary giant: he 
would rather make me smile, than tremble. — 
Altogether, ' he is more of a sectarian, than a 
terrorist. He, has more eourage of mind, than 
resolution of heart or hand. He has rather a 
high esteem for himself, than indignation against 
his adrersaries ; more contempt for them than 
hatred. Pride fills his soul to such a degree, 
that no room remains for any other sentiment. — 
He has a yident and desperate faith in his own 
infallibility : were he convinced he should not 
be drowned, he would be the first to plunge his 
head into an abyss. 

He renders willing homage to the sincerity of 
republicans; but, educated in the old doctrines 
of the English oligarchy, he believes an oligar- 
chy to be ihthtmi ideml of forms of government, 
and persuades himself that this system is much 
more capable of progress than the most advanc- 
ed democracy. 

M. Ouizot is not a monarchist by sentiment, 
or from any personal views ; it is immaterial to 
him, as to all those of his school, who reigns: 
the younger, the elder, or whatever branch of a 
family. The true government for him is the 
stristocracy ; the aristocracy of the nobility, 
which he woiild have loved had he been noble ; 
the aristocracy of the citizens, which he wishes, 
because he is a citizen. 

M. Guizot has a sort of vigor which resembles 
firmness, and which always imposes both upon 
his own party, and that of his adversaries. De- 
liberative assembHes, and above all, the majority, 
who govern and who have need that some one 
should exert for them a will, are fond of deliber- 
ate men, and like that they should lead them. 



and thus feel relieved of the trouble of guiding 
themselves. 

M. Guizot has that abrupt haughtiness, which 
does not render him agreeable to the circle 
around Louis Philippe, nor to the majority of 
the assembly, but which makes hmi necessary 
to them. He is able to state the question clearly 
at decisive moments, and willingly places it be- 
fore his adversaries. This speoies of tact, which 
throws the opposition into the most unpleasant 
situation, that is, on the defensive, has hitherto 
been successful. He has had the happiness of 
encountering, at the head of the opposition, and 
of the third party, none other than men of un- 
doubted talent, but a little timid, a little unde- 
cided, who, in eluding the question of yes or 
no, leave to him almost all the advantage of the 
ofl^nsive. For to retreat when offered battle, is 
to acknowledge one's self vanquished. 



M. THIERS. 

M. Thiers was not nurtured in the cradle ef 
affluence. 

Born poor, it was necessary he should achieve 
his fortune ; born obscure, he must make him- 
self a name. Being unsuccessfld as a lawyer, 
he became a writer, and, as a last resert, threw 
himself into the hands of the Libera! party, rm* 
ther from necessity than conviction. Then he 
began to admire Danton and the Mountain men, 
and urged the height of his fimaticism even to 
an incredible excess. Overwhelmed by bis ne- 
cessities, like many men of lively imagination, 
he owed the commencement of his fortune to 
M. Lafitte, and of his reputation, to his talent. 
However, without the Revolution of 1880, M. 
Thiers would never have been an elector, nor 
eligible— neither a deputy nor minister, nor 
even an academician — he would have grow old 
in the literary esteem of his own circle. 

At present M. Thiers has changed his condi- 
tion; he has made himself a monarchist, an 
aristocrat, a sustainer of privileges, a giver and 
executor of pitiless orders ; he has affixed his 
name to the state of siege of Paris, to the horrid 
military punishments of Lyons, to the magnifi- 
cent exploits of the street transonain, to the exiles 
of Mount St. Michael, to the lawf respecting asso- 
ciations, the public criers, the courts of assize, 
and the newspapers ; to all that has checked 
liberty, disgraced the press, falsified the jury, 
beheaded patriots, planted disunion among the 
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drawn into disrepute the generous and pore 
IUnr6lution of July. 

Mis fricmds he has deserted'; bife doctrines he' 
]SkB denied ; he has served as'a tbol for royalty, 
eonvvnient on all oc6asioii»*-«ne of tfaom iastru- 
ments' which yield and ner^r hrea]r,'and which 
can be bent eVea tb the joininf of tfatiir two 
eiidii; aad become imiifi^diately straifbt ag ma' 
amw again, so supple are they. 

When; in a monatehy, a man without ohar- 
ateter and without Virtue, haif reccfi^ed an eduoa- 
tioD rather literary than moral, and, borne up 
by fortune, attains a degree of power, his el^ya- 
tien tumtf his head. 

As he finds himeelf alone upon the heigfats- 
where he is conkideilid an intruder, and knows 
not where to lean, having neither proper self-re«- 
pect, nor the respect of those around him ; being 
no longer, and not wishing to be, of the people, 
and unable to be what he desires, noble and 
great, he places himtelf littder the feet of the 
King*— he kisses them, he licks them, and he 
knows not by what variety of services, by what 
supplieating caresses, by what appearance of de- 
votion, by what genuflections, by what abase- 
ments, to testify his humility, and the excess of 
his adoration. Persons of this stamp, are like 
those predestined to the infernal regions, who 
have made a compact with the devil. They 
have his mark, and if they wish to return, to 
hteak a ring in their chain, or to move a step, 
their master, to whom their body is delivered, 
and their soul sold, cries to them, ** Thou art 
mine !*' 

M. Thiers speaks continually of his honesty; 
we would ask what be means ; of his sincerity^ 
we would ask what this means ; of his contempt 
for grandeur, we would put the same question ; 
of his love for the Revolution of July, still we 
would demand, what does this mean ? 

M. Thiets is ill-formed, without height, and 
without grace; he resembles those little barbers 
of the South, who go from place to place, offer- 
ing their soap. He has in his talk something of 
the geesipping housewife, and in his gait some- 
thing of the street juggler. His nasal voice 
distresses the ear. We must add, that no one 
believes him, not even himself; and his prover- 
bial turning about will completely remove the 
■light i^oral illusion which one might experience 
while listening to him. Naturally awkward, 
distrusting both his enemies and his firiends, be 
has everything against him ; and yet when this 



little ttnl risMrtcil speaJc^ hei» M Aofth tt Utf 
ease, he has so much genius, «o much wit, that 
in^defauhof all other feeling, they pemit him 
to proceed for the pleasure- of listening, to him, 
and eannot refuse him their admiration* 

It is not that he proceeds by sudden flights to 
resolutldns, like Dupin, nor that he has the gra?e 
style of Odilon^-Barrot, or the mocking ia^ 
casm of Manguin, of the pompons eloqaence of 
Sauzet, or the superior method of Guiiot ; it is a 
talent peculiar to itself,- whioh resembles that of 
no one ^Ise. 

It is net a speech, it is a gossip, but a gossip, 
lively, brilliant, light, voluble, animated, sprin- 
kled with passages of history, anecdotes, and 
acute reflections ; and all this is said, divided, 
scattered, bound, loosed, rejoined, with an ii- 
comparable dexterity of language. His imagi- 
nation is so quiok, that ideas seem to spring to 
life without thought. The vast longs of a gi- 
ant would not suffice to utter the words of this 
ingenious dwarf. Nature, alwi^ mindful and 
compassionate in her recompense, seems to have 
end^vored with him, to concentrate tXk the 
power ^ manhood in the fWiil organs of utter- 
ance. 

His speech flies ltk« the wing of a bird ; tid 
penetrates you so quic^Lly, that yo« think yotir-' 
self wounded without knowing whence etsis 
the shaft. He sometimes stops suddenly to re- 
ply to those who interrupt him,aad directs his 
answers with a quickness of application which 
confounds them. 

If a theory has many sides, some felse and 
some true, he groups them, mingles them, snd 
makes them play and sparkle before you with to 
quick a hand, that you have not time to deteet 
a fellacy in its passage. 

I know not if the confusion of his extempora- 
neous speeches, the incoherent mass of he- 
terogeneous propositions, the extraordinary col- 
lection of all these ideas, and all these tones, is 
an effect of his art ; but he is of all orators one 
whose refutation is easier when you read him, 
more difficuH when you listen to him. He is 
the most amusing of our political pack-borsts, 
the most acute of sophists, the most subtle, and 
the most intangible of oonjurevs. He is the 
Bosco of the teibune. 

Sometimes be has compassieQ upon himself 
and then no one knows better than he, hew to 
imitate the victim. Sometimes ho assumes the 
accents of a good man, and draws frem hisbreMt 
profound lamentatiens upon the perversities of 
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opiaioBi. He seems also a mirftde of sweet- 
ness, aad at the moment when yon believe that 
be caresses, he dutches you. Ah! the little 
tiaitefl 

His disputes are not very bitter, because he 
is without political faith. He mocks at all the- 
ories, and there is for him little of good and 
evil, true and false. He loves the possession of 
power, not for what power is in itself, but for the 
weU-being it procures for him. M. Guizot has 
pride, and M. Thiers sensualism. This is be- 
cause during two-thirds of his life he has been 
deprived of the enjoyments of fortune, and now 
gorges himself with the avidity and self-enjoy- 
ment of one who is famished. 

M. Thiers, notwithstanding his talent, wants 
consideration. Consideration is the consequence 
of high probity, like that of M. Dupont (de 
TEure;) consideration is the consequence of 
a political character which has never contradicts 
ed Itself, like that of General Lafayette ; con^ 
sideration comes from an immense fortune ac- 
qniied by long labors, like that of C. Perier ; 
consideration comes from patronage <^f long date, 
and a princely generosity, like that of M. La- 
fitte ; consideration comes from a high dignity, 
and we must say, in the prejudice of our 
weak manners, from a high birth, like that ef 
Bi. Broglie ; consideration comes from military 
subordination, from the glory of victories, and 
services rendered by an illustrious sword, like 
that of Marshal Gerard; consideration comes 
from a worthy and sober life, like that of M. 
Rojer Collard; finally, censideration comes 
from grace of manners, and polished affability 
ef language, like that of M. Talleyrand; and 
these are not to be disdained in a country where 
immutable thought despatches its orders to the 
cabinet, and where the ministers are only tools 
and oommissaries. Now, to which of these va- 
rious' kinds of consideration can M. Thiers pre- 
tend ? We should be at a loss what reply to 
give, and so will he. 

Will it be believed, that, notwithstanding, AL 
Thiers has seriously dreamed of taking the charge 
of Foreign ASuan ? He would be the theme of 
ridicale for the aristocracies ef Europe, and the 
Imports ef the ambassadors upon the manners of 
the little minister, would but have permitted the 
Gnat Lords of Austria and Russia to amuse 
themselves at the expense of the new royalty.-— 
Nothing would be wanting if M. Thiers falls 
into disgrace, but to send him, lor the amuse- 
ment of the sultanas, on an embassy to the do- 
minions of the Grand Turk. 



M. Thiers decerns himself upon his fitness for 
diplomacy. He is rather made to handle secret 
funds, or deal with the contractors for marketSa 
andtheagentsof the police, than to treat with 
the representatifea uf foreign powers. That is 
his calling, and to that should he attend. He 
will there render greater services to his lord and 
master. 

The cabinet of Louis Philippe cannot have M. 
Thiers at its head on account ef all these rea- 
sons, nor do without him as a minister. Have 
you never heard of troublesome, perplexing, 
covetous, fiuniliar, indiscreet servants, whacom- 
mit a 'hundred follies in a day, but who know 
all the secrets of the house ? Their employers 
do not wish to retain them, and cannot send 
them away. M. Thiers is of this species of char- 
acter, and by his unnatural position, the most 
docile of the servants of the mansion. It is he 
who has received the most confidential commu- 
nications ; he intrudes himself into all the in- 
trigues, perplexes and disentangles them, con- 
ducts and finishes them. He has expedients 
abroad, and the resources of the assembly. There 
are no arguments se strongly arrayed that he does 
not pass, he has a reply for all, good or bad, but 
which is never waited for, and perhaps a single 
occasion could not be cited where he has been 
stopped. 

It is true that this sort of talent would be of little 
use with a national government, which acknowl- 
edges its faults when it commits them, because a 
national goveikment would follow the paths of 
justice; but when of premeditated design, and 
with a counter revolutionary object, one has set 
aside all truth and all liberty; when one main- 
tains nimself but by stratagems and sophisms; 
when one wishes the realities of despotism, with 
the appearance of law; it is necessary to use ali 
of means to falsify principles, and deceive the 
country. 

Now, M. Thiers is evidently apt to render 
this species of service. The doctrinaires also, 
who have taken him to their pay, have him no 
longer in esteem. All secretly flatter him, they 
fear his sudden leaps, and strokes; they will not 
seat him with them upon their couch, they hold 
him at a distance; they regard him as a man de- 
void of consistency, and without principle, con- 
nected with them by being under bonds for the 
same misdeeds, but who is not at the height of 
their doctrines, and whose garment, however 
well brushed, always permits one to perceive in 
some comer certain stains of revolutionary 
mud. 
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M. Thiers in his turn sabmits to their hau^htj 
yoke with impatience; he bends, twists, and 
bows himself down before them, but it is to un- 
dermine them. Concealed in his kennel, he 
d'lga their ruin: he labors with feet and hands 
under the edifice of their grandeur. He is the 
mole of the ministry. 

M. Thiers, he must be praised for it, has made 
remarkable pro^rress in reli|^on. They speak of 
nothing at the court, and at the assembly, but 
of Grod, and of his angels, of paradise, the holy 
▼irgin, the holy church, the holy blessings of 
heayen, the holy mysteries, the miracles, and of 
Providence applied to politics. It is, in the 
mouths of tho strange men who speak these words 
another species of blasphemy. The philosophers 
kneel humbly upon brocades of gold &nd purple, 
and atheism is made religious. How can it be, 
that with this the monarchy of Louis Philippe 
should not be saved ? 

For the rest, M. Thiers without being a holy 
man, is not a wicked one, he has not energy 
either to love or hate. He can be urged to ex- 
cess, but will not of his own accord exceed. If 
he is light of character, il he is cynical in his 
plans, it is the defect of his bad education. 
Where should he learn to live ? But he will not 
render evil for evil. 

We hold him also for a man of marvellous 
mind, a mind of a facility of expedients, of a 
suppleness of form, of a clearness, fitness, and 
subtlety, and at the same time of a propriety, 
which pleases so mach the more, that it con- 
trasts strongly with the magnificent ambition of 
the assembly . 

But still, what affbetation to be always speak- 
ing of his probity ! what cruel and detestable 
irony to vaunt of his fidelity to the revolution of 
July, he, who has so much betrayed it ! he, the 
admirer of the convention, who attaches him- 
self to the train of a majority almost legitimate ! 
he, sprung from the ranks of the people, who as- 
sumes the aristocrat, and who pleads for the suc- 
cession of the peerage ! he, the panegyrist ef 
the republican Danton ! who kneels to play 
with the ahoe-bnckles of his king, and who 
makes himself the confidant of little secrets 
of the wardrobe ! he, who, more than any other, 
ought to have remained man of the assembly, 
and who delights and shuts himself up in the 
suspected maintenance of secret f\inds, and of 
telegraphs. 

Among the chief accusations with which they 
have useleasly oppressed the law upon the re- 



sponsibility of mtniftefs, they h&te forgotten 
one, the most essential of all, the only one per<« 
haps which would be of use at the present timet 
it is the head of the acoosation for demoralisinf 
the people. 

Ah ! when the revolution of July shall have 
broken the chain ^th which the doctrinairei 
have fettered it, while without distrust, its eyes 
are innocently raised toward heaven, we shall 
behold it Carry against men of this sort a terrible 
accusation. It will say to them: 

" I had nothing to expect from those whe fol- 
lowed fallen royalty to Ghent, and who always 
display with an audacity full of impudence, bat 
of sincerity, the doctrines of the restoration.-* 
But you, men of July, you, whom I have drawn 
from your obscurity; you, whom I have takei 
by the hand, and <led, step by step, to the height 
of power, what have you done for my honor? 
Why am' I become thelaughing-stoek of £arope? 
Why, when pati;iots of other lands fixedly re- 
gard their oppressors, am not I presented to 
their hopes, or even to their remembrance.^ Why 
trembles not my name more fireqnently apon 
their lips, when they would murmur the sacred 
words of liberty ? Have I poured out the pur- 
est of my blood only to expiate the triumph of 
my principles by the bitter derision of its conse- 
quences ? Independenee, liberty, country, hon- 
or, virtue, you have all been dearly purchased ! 
You have inspired with your cowardly terrors 
those assemblies of legislators, who in fbrmsr 
times, at the sublime notes of the Marseilles 
Hjrmn, would have led our armies against the 
enemy ; those cititens from whom came the he- 
roes of our great wars; those abused operatives 
who will not know you until afler you have ra- 
ined and destroyed them. Ton have been to the 
very extremity of Europe, to beseech a petty 
king to be so good as to accept the money of oar 
artisans and our laborers, and behold now yon 
are passing the seas, tribute in band, to beg 
of America, who laughs at you, pardon, and ob- 
livion of our victories ! Continue to degrade 
your monarchy. Cover it with the ignoble tin- 
sel of tbe police, and of stock-jobbing. Enrol 
your principles under the guard of your bailifi* 
Calculate at current price, upon the down of 
your sofks, what may be the value of the om- 
science of one who denies a charter, or a salari- 
ed man; but mercy on the virtue of the people ! 
Mercy ! Display not before them the spectacle 
of y<mr apostacies, and the corruption of yov 
examples ! 
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Go ! the loye of liberty, which) tinder your 
impHre breath, withered and died in their souli, 
will know well how to revive when it shall be 
time for it, and whatever yon should do to hrti- 



talise this noble people, they will still retain suf- 
ficient intelligence to comprehend all the evil 
that you have done to them, and sufficient jus- 
tice to punish you !" M. R. T. 
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Mnsie 7 A blessed angel ! She was bom 
Withio the palaee of the King of kings— 
A favorite near his throne. In that glad child 
Of Love and J07, he made their spirits one } 
Asd her, the heir to everlasting life ! 
When his bright hosts would give him highest praise, 
They send her forward with her dulcet voice, 
To poor their holy rapture in his ear. 

When the young earth to being started forth, 
Music lay sleeping in a bower of heaven. 
A crystal fountain close beside ber gushed 
With living waters j and the sparkling cup 
For her pure draught, stood on its emerald brink. 

While o'er her brow a tender halo shone. 
Kissed by the nodding buds, her head reclined 
Upon a flowery pillow. At her ear. 
The soft leaves whispered. On her hvlf-closed lips 
The gentle air strewed spices, wooing them, 
dropped o'er its radiant orb, the long-fnnged lid 
Veiled the deep inspiration of her eye \ 
But on her cheek the rose-tint came and went. 
At the quick pulse that fluttered in her breast, 
And spoke a wakeful spirit. In her sleep. 
With one fair hand thrown o'er its silent sVings, 
Close to her heart she clasped her golden lyre. 
To slumber with her, while she fondly dreamed 
Of the sweet uses she might make of it 
To numbers yet untried. 

When, suddenly, 
A shout of joy from all the sons of God, 
Rang through his courts : and then the thrilling eaU, 
" Wake ! sister Music, wake, and hail with us, 
A new-created sphere I" 

She woke ! She rose~^ 
She moved among the morning stars, and gave 
The birth-song of a world. 

Our iufant globe. 
With life's first pulse, rolled in its ether bed. 
Robed with the sun-light, mantled by the moon. 
Or tenderiy embraced by stellar rays : 
Death with his pale, cold finger had not touched 
Its beauty then. No stam of guilt was here. 
And so, BO eloud of sorrow cast a shade. 
Or rained its bitter drops on Ihiit or flower. 

As earth on every side shone fair to heaven. 



Not knowing yet whereto she was ordained, 
Music, from her celestial walks looked down. 
And thought, hew sweetly she could wake the hiUs, 
Sing through the silent forests— in the vsJes— 
Beside the silver waters pour her sounds } 
And multiply her numbers by the rocks ! 
She longed to give it voice to speak to Ood 3 
And, being told of her blest ministry, ' 

Bathed in a flood of glory, till her wings 
Dripped with effiilgence, as they spread, and poised, 
And passed the peariy gates in earthward flight. 

Made viewless by the circumambient air. 
And scattering voices to its feathered tribes, 
As down she hastened to the shining sphere. 
The happy angel reached the beauteous earth. 
At her electric touch, young Nature smiled, 
And kindled into rapture 5 then broke forth 
With thousand, thousand songs. 

The green turf woke ; 
The sea-shells hummed along the vocal shore, 
The busy bee, upon bis honied flower. 
Osier and reed became seolian lyres. 
Trees bore sweet minstrels 5 while rock, hill, and dell 
Sang to each other in a joyous round. 
Man, that mysterious instrument of God, 
When the warm soul of new-descended power 
Breathed on his heart-strings, lifted up his voice. 
Chanting, '' Jkhovah V* 

Since that blessed hour. 
While still her heme is heaven. Music has ne'er 
This darkened world forsaken. She delighu. 
Though man may lose, or keep the paths of peace, 
To soothe, to cheer, to light and warm his heart j 
And lends her wings to waft it to the skies. 

She throws a lustre o'er devotion's face- 
Drinks ofi* the tear from sorrow's languid eye — 
Tames wild despair— brings hope a brighter bloom- 
Lulls hate to rest— love's ruffled besom smooths 3 
Pours honey into many bitter cup ; 
And often gives the black and heavy hour 
A downy breast and pinions tipped with light. 

She steals all balm}* through the prisoner's grates, 
Making that sad one half forget their use. 
With holy spell she binds the exile's heart. 
And pours her oil upon its hidden woimds. 
Kings are her levers— cottagers her k}ves: 
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ThebOTo end tlMpHgruB anealk ^Ui \m. 
Her voice is sweet by cradled infftiiey ; 
And from Um pillow of the dyinf eaint, 
Wheu a glad spirit borrows her light wings 
To practise for the skies, ere it unfolds 
Its own, and breaks its tenure to the clay. 

True, by man's wanderings for his tempter^! hire, 
Music is often drawn to scenes unmeet 
For purity like her's } and made to bear 
Unhallowed burdens \ or, to join in rites 
To turpitude in fellest places held. 
Yet, like the sun, whose beaming vesture, trailed 
CVer all things stainmg, still defies a stain ; 
And is at night withdrawn, and girded up, 
Warm and untainiilMd for the mom'mg skitt^ 
She comes unsullied from her baser walks, 
Sighs at the darkness, guilt and wee of earth } 
Breathes Zion's air, and warmed with heavenly fire, 
MounU to her glorious home ! 

Twas she who bore 
The first grand ofiering of the finee, on high, 
When to the shore, through £gypt's solemn sea. 
The franchised Hebrenjrs passed with feet dry-shod, 
And psans gave to their Deliverer there. 
She cheered ^ wanderers on \ and when they crossed 
Over old Jordan, to the strong-armed foe, 
Still she was with them ; and her single breath 
Laid the proud Paynim's city-walls in dust ! 

In native light, she walked Judea's hills. 
And sipped the dew of Hermon fiom its flower 



.Beibr^ the Sun of iUgfaieQainess arate. 

The Prophet ehoae her to unseal his lips, 
£re God spake through' them ; and the PropbntfWj 
To Hft the heart's pure gift from her^s to heaven. 

When Israel's king was troubled, her soft hand 
Put close, but gently to his gloomy breast. 
Reached the dark spirit there, and laid it still, 
Bottsd by the chords a shepherd minstrel swepL 
And since, her countless thousands she has brought 
To heaven's mild kingdom, happy captives led, 
Sy those sweet, glowing strings of David's lyre. 

But oh ! her richest, dearest notes to man, 
In strains serial over Bethlehem poured ! 
When Hk whose brighlness is the light ef heaviM, 
To earth descending for a mortaFs form, 
Laid by his flory, save one radiant mark, 
That moved through space, and o'er the 4nfani hang: 
He summoned Musie lo attend him heve, 
Announcing peace belew ! 

He called her, too, 
To sweeten that sad supper, and to twine 
Her mantle round him and his few, grieved friends. 
To join their mournful spirits with the hymn, 
Ere to the Mount of Olives he went out 
So torrewfiil. 

And BOW, his blessed word, 
A sacred pledge, is left to dying man. 
Then at his second coming in his power. 
Music shall still be witk him \ and her voiee 
Sound through the tombs and wake the dnad lo liA! 
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hy Blichigan's romantic shore 

Among the praine blooms he sleeps. 

Where the wild willow leaning o'er. 

Above the grassy churchyard weeps. 

The eariy mom, the glowriag eve, 

As o'er the yellow beach they spread, 

Smile where the flowery hilloeks heave 

Above the stranger's lowly bed. 

And many a dewy flower of spring 

—The snow-drop and the violet blue, 

Along the verdant carpet spring ; 

And Autumn sheds his glories too. 

The wood-dove folds her purple wing 

To haunt the spot, it is so still, 

The red-biid there delights to bring 

His voice the twilight woods to fill. 

Dear youth ! How dark a shadow now doth rest 

Around thy old paternal door. 

Sorrow weighs heavy ia each breast 

Thai thou retumest there no more I 

Thy passing sigh, thy dying throb 

Hast to each parent's heart been borne- 



Brother and •ist0r join the sob 
And long in heart-lelt grief will i 
Their wistful eyes towards the West 
No more thy coming form await 3 
Nor for the long-eapected guest 
Impatient do they crowd the gate. 
Thy happy smile, thy cheerful look, 
No more may cheer their beaming eyes. 
— ^Thy seat is empty and thy bottk 
Neglected by the fireside lies. 
Low in the dull and darksome mould 
The dust upon thy head is spread. 
The voice is hushed, the lip is cold, 
The brightness of the eye hath fled. 
But memory survives the tomb, 
And human love will ever keep 
Thy name, thy worth im endleas bloont, 
Till they who love thee, with thee sleep. 
For thee, in fancy, they will dress 
. With pious hands thy distant bier. 
Still printing the last fond caress, 
Still shedding o'er thy grave the tear. 
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HEART.— A TALE. 



BY J. FBNRIMORH GOOPSR, KS(^ 



[COHCLUDED.] 

CHAPTER III. 
It wu qvite early on the folio wiog morning, 
when Mr. Delafield rang at the cloorof the houae 
in which the father of Mist Henley resided* The 
geBtleman had obtained the perKiiasioo of the 
yeang lady, the preoMJing eveaing^ to j^t hkn- 
■elf on the list ot her TieitiDg acquaintance, and 
a casoal introdaotion to both of Charlotte's pa- 
rents bad smoothed the way to this intimacy. 
It is certain, ttat, as much ss Mr. and Mrs. 
Henley loyed their child, neither of them enter- 
tained the selfish wish of monopolising all of her 
tffeclions to themselves during life. It was 
natural, and a thing to be expectel, that Char, 
lotte should marry ; and among the whole of 
their acquaintance there appeared no one so un- 
objectionable as her new admirer. He was 
agreeable in person. In manners, and in temper; 
lie was intelligent, witty, and a min of the 
world ; and moreover, he was worth three hun* 
dred thousand dollars ! What parent is there 
whose judgmeut would remain unbiassed by 
these solid reasons in favor of a candidate for 
the hand of his child ? Or what female is there 
whose heart could be steeled against sueh at- 
tractions in her suitor ? Many were the hours 



of care that had been pa^d by the gQUMlttiM 
of Charlotte's happiness, in ruminating on the 
event that was to yield their charce to the keep- 
ing of another ; frequent were their discussions 
on this interesting subject, and innumerable 
their plans to protect her inexperience against 
falling into those errors that had blasted the 
peace of so many around them ; but the appear* 
ance of Seymour Delafield seemed as the fulfil- 
ment of their moet sanguine expectations. To 
his refinement of manners, they both thought 
that they could yield the sensitive delicacy of 
theirchild with confidence; in his travelled ex- 
perience they anticipated the permanency of a 
corrected taste } nor, was it a disagreeable eon- 
sideration to either, that as the silken cord of 
paternal discipline was to be loosened, it was to 
be sn^oeeded by the fetters of Hymen, oast in 
polisbed go*d. In wliat manner their daughter 
regarded the evideflit admiratipn of Mr. Dela- 
field will appear hy the conclusioii of our 
tale. 

On entering the parlor, DekfieM fbond George 
Morton seated in a chair ne^r the fire, wilh hie 
person more than usually well p^uarded against 
the cold, as if he were toffering under the effects 
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of a severe indisposition. The salutations be- 
tween the young men were a little embarrassed 
on both sides; the face of Greorge growing even 
paler than before, while the fine color on Delsr 
field's cheek mounted to his very temples. 
Aftei regarding for a moment, with much in- 
ward dissatisfaction, the apparent ease with 
which George was maintaining possession of 
the apartment by himself, Mr. Delafield orer- 
came the sudden emotion created by the sur- 
prise, and spoke. 

** I am sorry that you appear so ill, Mr. Mor- 
ton, and 1 regret that you should have suffered 
so much in the cause of humanity, when one^so 
much better able to undergo the fatigue, by 
constitution, should have remained an idle spec- 
tator, like myself.* 

The silent bow ei G«orge might be interpret- 
ed into a desire to say nothing of his own con- 
duct, or into an assent with the self-condemna- 
tion of the speaker. Delafield, however, took 
the chair wUch the other politely placed for 
him, and continued. 

<* But, sir, you have your reward. The in- 
terest and admiration excited in Miss Henley, 
would compensate me for almost any privation 
or hardships that man could undergo.*' 

'* it is no hardship to ride a few miles in a 
comfortable coach,*' said George, with a feeble 
smile, " nor can I consider it a privation of en- 
joyment, to be able to assist the distressed." 
He hesitated a mcment, and a flush gradually 
■tc>le over his features as he continued— 7'* It is 
true, sir, that I prize the good opinion of Miss 
Henl ey highly, but I look to another quarter for 
approbation on such a subjeet." 

^t And very justly, George,*' said the soft 
voice of Charlotte. " Sueh applause as mine 
ean be but of little moment to one who performs 
euch acts as yours." 

The gentlemen were sitting with their faoes 
towards the fire, and had not heard the light 
step of Miss Henley, as she entered the apart- 
ment, bat both instantly arose and paid their 
salutations ; the invalid by a silent bow, and by 
handing a chair, and Delafield with many a 
graceful compliment on her good looks, and 
divers protestations eoncerning the pleasure he 
folt at being permitted to visit at her house. 
No two thmgs could be more different than the 
manners of these two geatlemen. That of the 



latter was very highly polished and insinoating, 
and although far from unpleasantly so, yet 
slightly artificial ; while that of the former wu 
simj»le, ingenuous, and in the presence of Misi 
Henley was apt to be at times a little constrain- 
ed. Charlotte certainly perceived the differ- 
ence, and she as certainly thought that it was 
not altogether to the advantage of George Mor- 
ton. The idea seemed to give her pain, for she 
showed several little attentions to her old friend, 
that by their flattering but unstudied partieular- 
ity, were adapted to put any man at his saie, 
and assure him of his welcome ; still the embar- 
rassment of George did not disappear, but ht 
sat an uneasy listener to the benversation that 
occurred, as if reluctant to stay, and yet unwil- 
ling to depart. After a few observations on the 
entertainment of the preceding evening, Mr. 
Delafield continued. 

** 1 was lamenting to Mr. Morton, as you en- 
tered, that he should have suffered so muck 
from my want of thought, the day before yes- 
terday ; it requires a good constitution to en- 
dure exposure " 

'' And such I ofXen tell you, George, yon ds 
not possess,'* said Charlotte, kindly, and with a 
little melancholy ; ** yet you neither seem to 
regard ray warnings on the subject, nor these of 
any of your friends.'* 

«« There is a warning that I have aot disregard- 
ed," returned the youth, endeavoring to smile. 

««And what is it?*' asked Charlotte, strvck 
with the melancholy resignation of his manner. 

<*That 1 am net fit company, just new, for 
hearts as gay as yours and Mr. DeUfield's," he 
returned ; and rising, he made a haety bow and 
withdrew. 

What can he mean?" said Charlotte, in 
amazemect. " George does not appear well, and 
latterly his manner is much altered — what can 
he mean, Mr. Delafield ?*' 

*< He is ill,'* said Delafield, far from filling 
quite easy at the evident interest that the lady 
exhibited; **he is ill, and should be in his bed, 
instead of attending the morning levees of even 
Miss Henley.** 

** Indeed, he is toe regardless of his health,*' 
said Charlotte, in a low tone, fixing her eyes on 
the grate, where she continued gazing for some 
time. Every effort of Seymour was made, U 
draw off the attention of the young lady flrom a 
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■ubject, that, however melancholy, seemed to 
possess peculiar charms for her. In this under- 
taking the gentleman would not hare succeeded 
but for the forfunate appearance of Miss Os- 
good, who came into ^J^e room yery opportunely 
to keep alive the discourse. 

** What, tete-a-tete !*' exclaimed Maria ; <*you 
should discharge your footman, Charlotte, for 
saying that you were at home. A young lady 
is never supposed to be at home when she is 
alone — with a gentleman.*' 

** I shall then kmow how to understand th« 
servant of Mr. Osgood, when I inquire for his 
daughter," cried Seymour, gaily. 

«* Ah ! Mr. DelaQeld, it is seldom that 1 have 
an opportunity of hearing soft things, for I am 
never alone with a gentleman in my lather's 
house." 

** And is Mrs. Osgood so rigid ?'* returned the 
gentleman \ ** surely the gravity of her daughter 
should create more confidence.*' 

*< Moet humbly I thank you, sir," said Maria, 
courtesying low before she took the chair that 
he handed ; *'but it is not the caution. of Mrs. 
Osgood that prevents any solos in the mansion, 
unless it be a harp or flute, or any posiibility of 
a tete-a-tete." 

**Now you have excited my curiosity to a 
degree that is painfully unpleasant,'* ssid Dela- 
field. *' i know you to be too generous not to 
allay iU" 

^ Oh ! it is nothing more than a magical num- 
ber, that frightens away all applicants for such a 
fiavor, unless indeed it were such as would not 
be very likely to be successful were tkey to 
apply ; and which even would render it physi- 
<sally impossible to have a tender interview 
within the four walls o£the mansion." 

^ It is a charmed number, indeed ! and is it 
on the door ? Is it the number of the house ?" 

*■* Oh ! not at all — only the number of the 
family, the baker's dozen that I mentioned last 
evening ; now, in visiting Miss Henley there is 
BO soeh interruption to be apprehended." 

Charlotte could not refrain from smiling at the 
-rivacity of her fiiend, who, perceiving that her 
vrish to banish the look of care that clouded the 
brow of the other had vanished, changed the 
diflGourse as abruptly as she had introduced it. 
" I met George Morton at the door and chatted 
with him for several minutes. He appears quite 
ill., but I know he has gone two miles in the 



country for his mother this raw day ; unless he 
is more careful of hurself, he will ruin h:8 con- 
stitution, which is none ot the best now." 

Maria spoke with feeling, and with a manner 
that plainly showed that her ordinary levity was 
assumed and that she had at the bottom, much 
better feelings than the trifling intercourse with 
the world would usually permit her to exhibit. 
Charlotte did not reply, but her brightening 
looks once more changed to that pensive soilness 
which so well became her delicate features, and 
which gave to her countenance an expression 
such as might be supposed to shadow the glory 
of angels, when, from their abode of putity and 
love, they look down with pity on the sorrows of 
man. 

The quick glance of Delafleld not only watch- 
ed, buteasily detected, both the rapid transitions 
and the character of these opposing emotions. — 
Under the sudden influence of passions, that 
probably will not escape our readers, he could 
not forbear uttering, in a tone in whtcli pique 
might have been too apparent : ** Really, Mr. 
Morton is a happy fellow !" 

The blue eyes of Charlotte were turned to the 
.speaker with a look of innocent inquiry, but she 
continued silent. Maria, however, not only 
betowed a glance at the youth from her laughing 
hazel ones, but found utterance for her tongue 
also. 

" How so ?" she asked. *' He is not of a strong 
constitution, not immensely rich, nor over and 
above— that is, not particularly handsome. Why 
is he so happy V* 

*' Ah ! I have discovered that a man might be 
happy without one of those qualifications.'* 

** And miserable who has them all V* 

" Nay, nay, Miss Osgood, ny experience does 
not extend so far — I am not quite the puppy yon 
think me." 

Maria, in her turn, was silent ; but she arose 
from her seat, and moved with an absent air to a 
distant part of the room, and for a short time 
seemed to be particularly occupied in examin* 
ing the beauties of a port-folio of prints, with 
every one of which she was perfectly familiar. 
The conversation was resumed by her friend. 

" Ton have mortified Miss Osgood, Mr. Dels- 
field," said Charlotte ; " she is too good natured 
to judge any one so harshly." 

** Is her good nature, in this particular, infec- 
tious ?" the young man rather whispered than 
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Uttered aloud. " Doeg her friend fee! the same 
ndulffence for the infirmities of a frail nature to 
which she really seems herself hardly to be- 
longr ?** 

" You compliment me, Mr Delafieid, at the 
expense ol truth, if it really be a compliment to 
tell me that I am not a girl— a female ; for if I 
am not a woman, I must be sometUing worse." 

«» You are an angel !" said Delafield, with un- 
controllable fervor. 

Charlotte was sUrtled by his manner and his 
words, and unconsciously turned to her friend, 
as if to seek her protecting presence ; but to her 
astonishment, she beheld Maria in the act of 
closing the door as she was leaving the room. 

•'MariaV she cried, ••whither in such a 
hurry ? I expected you to pass the morning 
with me." 

«* I shall see your mother and return,'* replied 
If iss Osgood, closing the door so rapidly as to pre- 
vent further remark. 

This short speech, however, gave Charlotte 
time to observe the change that «emething had 
produced in the countenance of her old com- 
panion, where, in pUce of the thoughtless gaiety 
that usually shone in her features, was to bo seen 
an exprwsion of painful mortification ; and even 
the high glow that youth and health had impart- 
ed to her cheeks, was supplanted by a death-like 
paleness. Delafield had been endeavoring to 
peruse the eountenance of Miss Henley in a vain 
effort to discover the effect produced by his warm 
exclamation : and these observations, which 
were made by the quick eye ef friendship, en- 
tirely escaped his notice. 

i* Maria is not well, Mr. Delafield," Charlotte 
said hastily. " I know your goodness wlU ex- 
eiise me while I follow her." 

The young man bowed with a mortified air, 
and was eomewhat ungraciously beginning to 
make a polite reply, when the door opened a 
short space, and the voice of Miss Osgood was 
once more heard, saying in a forced, but lively 

manner— 

«• 1 never was better in Ay life ; I •hall run 
into Mrs. Morton's fo^ten minutes; let me find 
you here, Mr. Delafield. whan I return." Her 
footstep was heard tripping along the pwtage, 
and in a moment after, the street door of the 
house opened and shur. Charlotte perceiving 
that her friend was determined, for some Inex- 
plieable reason, to be alone, quietly resumed her 



seat. Her musinfi; air was soon changed to ene^ 
of surprise, by thefollewing remark of her com- 
panion : — 

** You appear. Miss Henley," he said, "to be 
sensitively alive to the ailings of all you know, 
but mc.'* 

«» I did not know that you were ill, Mr Dela- 
field ! Really, sir, 1 never met with any gentle- 
man's looks which so belied him,if you are other- 
wise than both well and happy.** 

As much experience as Delafield possessed itt 
the trifling manoBOvres of managers, or perhaps 
in the manifesUtioni of feelings that are exhib- 
iied by every-day people, he was an absolute 
novice in the emotions of a pure, simple, ingen- 
uous female heart. He was alive to the eompU- 
ment to his acknowledged good looks, conveyed 
in this speech, but he was not able to appreciate 
the single-heartedness that prompted it. Per- 
haps his handsome face was as much Ulominated 
by the consciousness of this emotion as by the 
deeper feelings he actually experienced, while 
he replied, — 

" I am well, or ill, as you decree, Mies Hen- 
ley ; it is impossible that you should live is ih» 
world, and be seen, be known as you are, and 
must have been seen and known, and not lon« 
since learned the power yon possess over the 
happiness of hundreds." 

Though Charlotte was simple and unsaspectp 
log, pure and extremely modest, she was Ihr 
from dull— she was not now to learn the difltr- 
ence between the language of ordinary trifling 
and general compHment, and that to which she 
now listened, and which, however vague, was 
still so particular as to induce her to remain «- 
lent. The looks and manner of the yenthtnl 
female, at thai moment, would have been a study 
to those who love to dwell on the better and 
purer beings of creation. She was silent, aa wa 
remarked, becajise ahe could make no answer 
to a speech that either meant every thing or 
nothing. Tbe slight tinge that usually waa 
seated on her cheek spreading itself over ila 
whole surface like the faintest glow of annaet 
blending, by mellow degrees, wHh the eurromid- 
ing clouds, was heightened to richness, aini even 
diffused iteelf like a reflection, across her pol'iah- 
ed forehead, because she believed she waa abost 
to listen lo a declaration that her years and her 
edu6ation united to tell her was never to approach 
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female ean withoat slightly treipass'iDg on the 
delicacy of her ser. Her mild, blue eyes, beam- 
ing with the glow on her face, rose and fell from 
the carpet to the coantenance of Delafield, but 
chiefly dwelt in open charity, and possibly in 
anxiety, on his own. In iact, there was thrown 
around her whole air, such a touch of exquisite 
and shrinkinir delicacy, so blended with feeling 
benefolence, and eyen tender interest, that it 
was no wonder that a man, handsome to perfec- 
tion, young, intelligent, and rich, mistook her 
feelings. 

<t Pardon me, Miss Henley,*' he cried, and the 
apology was unconsciously paid to the command- 
ing purity and dignity of her air, '* if I overstep 
the rules of decorum, and hasten to declare that 
which I know years of trial would hardly justify 
my saying ; but your beauty, your grace, your 
— your — where shall I find words to express it ? 
— your loveliness, yes, that means every thing — 
your loveliness has not been seen with impu- 
Bity." 

This might have done very well for a sudden 
ajid unprepared declaration ; but being a little 
indefinite it failed to extract a reply, bis listener 
giving a respectful, and, »t times a rather em- 
barrassing attention to what he was to add. Af- 
ter a short pause, the youth, who found words 
as he proceeded, and with whem, as with all 
others, the first speech was the most difficult, 
continued — 

" I have known you but a short time. Miss 
Henley ; but to sen you once :b to see you al- 
ways. You smile, Miss Henley, but give me- 
leave to hope that time and assiduity will enable 
me to bring you to a state of feeling, that in some 
degree, yon may know how to appreciate my 
■ensstions.*' - 

«< If I smile, Mr. Delafield/' said Charlotte, 
in a low but distinct voice, ** it is not at yon, 
but at myself. I, who have been seventeen 
years constantly with Charlotte Henley, find 
jsach day something new in her, not to admire, 
but to reprehend.*' She paused a moment, snd 
then added, smiling most sweetly as she spoke, 
** 1 will not affect to misunderstand yeu, Mr. 
Delafield ; your langusge is not very intelligi- 
ble, but it is sueh that I am sure you would 
not use to me if you were not serious, and did 
not feel, or rather think yeu feel, what yon 
litter." 



*< Think I feel ?*' he echoed. " Don't I enow 
it ? Can I be mistaken in my own sentiments ? 
I may be misled in yours — may have flattered 
mjself with being able to accomplish that at 
some distant day, which your obduracy may de- 
ny me, but in my own feelings I cannot be mis- 
Uken." 

** Not where they a^e so very new ; nay, do 
not start so eagerly — where they must be so very 
new. Surely your fancy only leads you to say so 
much, and to-morrow, or next day, your fancy, 
unless encouraged by you to dwell on my un- 
worthy self, will lead you elsewhere.*' 

** Now, Miss Henley, what 1 most admire in 
yeur character, is its lovely ingenuousness, its 
simplicity, its heart; and I will own I did not 
expeet such an answer to a question put, like 
mine, in sincerity and truth." 

^ If I have failed to answer any question you 
have pat to me, Mr. Delafield, it is because I am 
unconscious that any was asked ; and if I have 
displayed disingenuousness, want of simplicity, 
or want of feeling, it has been unintentional, I 
do assure yon ; and only pi ov^s that I can be 
goilty of errors, without their being detected by 
•ne who has known me so long and so intimate- 

** My impetuosity has deceived me and dis- 
tressed you,** said Delafield—*'! would have 
■aid that I love yon ardently, passionately, and 
constantly, and shall forever love you. I should 
have asked your permission to say all this to 
yoor parents, to entreat them to permit me to 
see you often, to address you ; and, if it were 
net impossible, to hope that in time they wonld 
consent to intrust me with their greatest trea- 
sure, and that you would not oppose their de- 
cree." 

**Tbis is certainly asking many questions 
in a breath,*' said Charlotte, smiling, but with- 
out either irony or triumph ; ^ and were it not 
for that word, breath, I should experience some 
uneasiness at what yon say ; I find great satis- 
faction, Mr. Delafield, in refleeting that our ac- 
quaintance is not a week old." 

<* A week is time enough to learn to adore 
such a being as you are, Miss Henley, though an 
age would not suffioe U do justice to your merits. 
Say, have I your permission to speak to yoor 
father ? i do not ask you to return my aflfection 
-^nay, I question if you can ever love as I do." 
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« Perhaps not," said Charlotte ; *< I can love 
enough to feel a great and deep interest in those 
who are dear to me, but 1 never yet have expe- 
rienced such emotions as you describe — I be- 
lieve, in this particular, you have formed a just 
opinion of me, Mr. Delafield ; I suspect such 
passions are not in the compass of my feelings/' 

** They are, they must be, Miss Henley ; al- 
low me to see you often, to speak to your father, 
and at least to hope— may I not hope that in 
time you may think me a man te be trusted 
with your happiness, as your husband ?" 

The quiet which had governed the manner of 
Charlotte during this dialogue, was sensibly af- 
fected by this appeal, and for a short time she 
appeared too much embarrassed to reply. Dur- 
ing this interval, Delafield gaxed on her in de- 
light; for, with the sanguine feelings of youth, 
be interpreted every symptem of emotion in his 
own favor. Finding, however, that she wa» 
distressed far a reply, he renewed his suit. 

"Though I have known you but a few days, 
I feel as if I had known you lor years. There 
are, I believe. Miss Henley, spirits in the world 
who commune with each other imperceptibly, 
who seem formed fer each other, and who know 
and love each other as by instinct." 

"I have no pretensions to belong to that 
class," said Charlotte ; " f must know well t© 
love a little, but 1 trust I feel kind sentiments 
to the whole human race." 

«« Ah, you do not know yourself. You have 
lived all your life in the neighborhood of that 
Mr. Morton who just went out, and you feel 
pity for his illness. He does indeed look very 
ill— but you have yet to learn what it is to love. 
I ask the high favor of being permitted to at- 
tempt the office of— ot— of— " 

"Of teaching me!" said Charlotte, with a 

smile. 
"No— that word is too presnmptmott*— too 

coarse — *' 

" Hear me, Mr. Delafield," said Miss Henley, 
afler a short pause, during which she seemed to 
have experienced some deep and perhaps pain- 
ful emotions—" I cannot undertoke to give you 
a reason for my conduct— very possibly I have 
no good one j but I feel that 1 should be doing 
you injustice by encouraging what you are 
pleased to call hopes— I wish to be understood 
now as saying, that I cannot consent to your 
expecting that I should ever become your 
wif^." 



Delafield was certainly astonished at this re- 
fusal, which was given in that still, decided 
manner that admits of little opposition. He had 
long been accustomed to apprehend a sudden 
acceptance, and had been in the habit of strict* 
ly guarding both his manner and his laoguage, 
lest something that he did or said might justify 
expeotations that would have been out of liis 
power to fulfil ; but now, when, for the first 
time, he had ventured a direct oflTer, he met 
with a rejection that possessed all the character- 
istics of sincerity, he was, in truth, utterly as- 
tounded. After taking sufficient time to collect 
in some degree his faculties, he came to the cod- 
clusion that he had been too precipitate, and Had 
urged the suit too far, and too hastily. 

"Such may be your sentiments now. Miss 
Heoley,*' he said, "but you may alter them in 
time ; you are not called on for a definite an- 
awer.'* 

" If not by you, I am by truth, Mr. Delafield. 
It would be wrong to lead yen to expect what 
can never — ** 

" Never ?" said Delafield—" you cannot speak 
BO decidedly.*' 

" 1 do, indeed I do," returned Charlotte, firm- 
ly. 

" I have not deceived myself in believing yoa 
tp be disengaged. Miss Henley.^" 

"Tou have a right to require a definite an- 
swer to your questions, Mr. Delafield ; but yoa 
have no right to exact my basons for declining 
your very flattering offer. 1 am young, very 
young, — ^but I know what is due to myself and 
te my sex—" 

*' By heavens ! my suspicion is trae — ^you an 
already betrothed!" 

" It would be easy to say no to that assertion, 
sir," added Charlotte, rising; "but your right to a 
reason in a matter where inclination is so mate- 
rial, is exactly the same as my right would be to 
ask you why you did address me. I thank joi 
for the preference you have shown me, Mr.Dela- 
field. I have not so little of the woman about 
me, notte remember it with gratitude; but I 
tell you plainly and firmly, for it is necessary 
that 1 should do so— I can never consent to rt- 
ceive your proposals." 

"I understand you, madam — i understand 
you," said the young man, with an offended 
air ; " you wish my absence— nay , Miss Henley, 
hear me further." 
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<'No furtlier, Mr. Delafield,*' iaterrapted 
Charlotte, advancing to bim with a kind, bat 
unembarrassed air, and offering her hand— <^ we 
part friends at least ; but I thihk, now we know 
each other*s sentiments, we had better sepa- 
rate." 

The gentleman seized the hand she offered, 
and kissed it more with the air of a lover, than 
of an offended man, and leA the room. A few 
minutes after he had g^one. Miss Osgood re- ap- 
peared. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Notwithstanding the earnest injunction that 
Maria had given to Mr. Delafield to continue 
where she lefthim, until her'retuni, she express- 
ed no surprise at not finding him in the room. — 
The countenanoa of this young lady exhibited 
a droll mixture of playful mirth and sadness ; 
«he glanced her eyes once around the apartment, 
amd perceiving it was occupied only by her 
friend, she said, laughing — 

'* Well, Charlotte, when is it to be i" I think 
I retired in very good season." 

^< Perhaps you did, Maria," returned the other, 
without raising her face from the reflecting atti- 
tude in which she stood — *^ I believe it is all very 
well." 

"Well! you little philosopher,— I should 
think it was exeellent— that— that is — if I were 
in your place, i suspected this from the mo- 
ment you met.*' 

«' What have you suspected, Maria ?— what is 
it yen imagine has occurred '" 

«* What ! why Seymour Delafield has been 
stammering — then he looked doleful — then he 
sighed— then he hemmed— then he said yon 
were an angel — nay, you need net look prudish, 
suid affect to deny it ; he got as far as that before 
I lettthe reom — then he turned to see if I were 
not coming back again to surprise him — then he 
fell on his knees — then he stretched out his 
handsome hand— it i% too handsome for a man's 
iiand ! — and said, take it, take me, take my name, 
auid take ny three hundred thousand dollars ! — 
l^ow don't deny a syllable of it till i tell your 
mnswer." 

Charlotte smiled, and taking her work, quiet- 
ly seated herseli at her table before she re- 
plied — 



** Yen go through Cupid's exercise so dexter- 
ously, Maria, one is led to suspect you have seen 
some service." 

** Not under such an officer^ girl ! Ah ! Col- 
onel Delafield, or General — no, Field Marshal 
Delafield, is an officer that might teach — *' as 
Miss Osgood spoke with short interruptions be- 
tween her epithets, as ii in search of proper 
terms, she dwelt a moment on the last word in 
such a manner as to give it particular emphasis 
—Charlotte started, more 'perhaps from the 
manner than the expression, and turning her 
glowing face towards her firiend, she cried in- 
voluntarily — 

** is it possible that you could have overheard 
tt 

»« What?" 

«« Nothing— what nonsense !" 

**-Let me tell you. Miss Prude, it is in such 
nonsense, however, that the happiness or misery 
of us poor sports of fortune, called women, in a 
great measure blooms or fades — now that I call 
poetical ! — ^but for your answer : first you said — 
indeed, Mr. Delafield, this is so unexpected — 
though you knew well enough what was coming; 
then you blushed as you did a little while ago, 
abd then said, I am «o young — I am but poor 
seventeeii — then he swore you were seventy — 
no, no-^ut he said, you are old enough to be 
his mling star — his destiny — his idol — his object 
of loersJU^— ha ! I do hit the right epithet now' 
and then. Well — ^thenyou said you had pa- 
rents, as it the poor man did not know that al- 
ready, and that they must be consulted ; and he 
desired you to ask the whole city — he defied 
them all to say aught against him — he was regu- 
lar at ehuroh — subscribed to the widow's socie- 
ty, and the assembly ; and in short, was called 
a "gocd " young man, even in Wall street." 

" All this is very amusing, Maria — but — " 

*< It is all very true. Then he was pressing, 
and you were coy, until he finally exiorted your 
definite answer, which was — " Maria paused, 
and seemed to be intensely studying the looks 
of the other — Miss Henley smiled as she turned 
her placid, ingenuous features to her gaze, and 
continued the conversation by repeating — 

•'Which was?" 

'^ No ; irretrievable — unanswerable — unalter- 
able — 710,'* 

*' I have not authorised yon to suspect any part 
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of this rhapiody lo be true— I have not said yon 
were rif^ht in a single particular/' 

" Excuse me, Miss JJenley, you have said all, 
and Seymour Delafield told me the same as we 
passed each other at the street door." 

»• Is it possible !" 

*< it oould not be otherwise. His mouUi was 
shut, it is true, and his tongne might have been 
in his pocket, for any thing I kn<»w ; but his 
ayes and his head, his walk, and evenhis nose 
were downcast, aAd spoke mortification. On 
the other hand, yovr little body leeks an inoh 
higher, yonr eyes look resolute, as mueh as to 
say, * Avaunt, false one ! ' your whole appear- 
ance is that of determined denial, mingled^-" 

"Mingled with what,trifler?*» 

** Mingled with a little secret, woman's pride, 
that you have had an opportunity of showing 
your absolute character." 

*< You know these feelings from experience, 
do you *•* 

" No, child, my very nature is charity ; if the 
request had been made to me, I should have sent 
the desponding youth to my lather, and if he 
refused, to my mother — ** 

>• And if she refused ?" 

" Why, then, I should have said two negatives 
make an affirmative." 

Charlotte laughed, and in this manner the se- 
rious explanation which, between friends so in- 
timate might have been expected, was avoided. 
Maria, at the same time that she felt and man- 
ifested a deep interest m the tete-a-tete that she 
had promoted, always avoided any thing like a 
grave explanation, and we have failed in giving 
the desired view of the character ef Miss Hen- 
ley, if our readers deem it probable that she would 
ever touch on the subject voluntarily. 

The winter passed by in the ordinary manner 
in which other winters pass in this climate, be- 
ing a mixture of mild, delightful days, clear sky, 
and invigorating sun, and of intense cold, raw 
winds, and snow storms. The two latter seemed 
to try the constitution of poor George Morton to 
the utmost. The severe cold that he took in his 
charitable excursion lingered about him through 
the cold months, and before the genial warmth 
of May occurred to relieve him, his physicians 
pronounced that his lungs were irremediably af- 
fected. During the period of doubt and appre- 
hension which preceded the annunciation of this 



opinion, and of distress and ageny which sac- 
ceeded it, the family of Mr. Henley warmly 
sympathised in the feelings of their neighbors. 
The long intimacy that had existed betwsen 
George and Charlotte and their parents, remoT- 
ed all superfluous forms, and the latter passed a 
great deal of her time with Mrs. Morton, or by 
the side of the invalid. 

Her presence gave him such manifest and live- 
ly pleasure, that it would have been eruel to 
have denied him what the other appeared to 
grant spontaneously. Charlotte bad gradaaDjr 
withdrawn herself from society as the Ulnesa of 
George Increased, and his danger became saore 
apparent; and at the expiration of the meath of 
April, she was seldom visible to those who are 
called the world, with the ezoeptlon of the in- 
mediate oennexkHW of her family, and her friead 
Maria Osgood. la the beginning ef Bfan ^»^ 
Mr. Morton and his neighbor withdrew te their 
country-honsee and thus the retiremeotfrom Ae 
world and the interconrse between the two fam- 
ilies became more complete. 

Delafield had made one or two efforts to par- 
sue his addresses to Charlotte, bat finding them 
in every instance firmly, though mildly reject- 
ed, he endeavored to discover such imperfectiont 
in the object of hit regard as might justify bim 
in disliking her. The more he reflected en her 
eondnct, however, the more he became sen«ble 
of the propriety and simpHcity of her deportmeat; 
and had not the impression she had made on tbe 
young man proceeded rather from the effect on 
his fancy, than from having touched his heart, 
the consequences ot his oonviclion of her pwity 
and truth might have been more lasting and de- 
plorable. As il was, his ^eat«d imaginstioB 
gradually eeased to glow with the beauties efaa 
image vhat was, however perfect in itself, ei- 
travagantly colored by his own youthful isasfi- 
nation, and in time, if he thongfat at all of Char- 
lotte Henley, he thought of her as a beautiful oh- 
jeot, it is true, but as of one that brought some- 
what morUfying reflections along with it. This 
might not have been manly or gooerons, per- 
haps, but we believe it is the manner in nHs 
eases out of ten in which such madden erne- 
tions expire, especially if the ardour ot the yoatk 
have preclpiUted a declaration that the »«e 
chastened feelings of the damsel are not yet pre- 
pared to reciprocate. WhUe the imaje of Chtf* 
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lotti was still lini^eringr in his mind, he was in 
the habit of Tiaiting Maria Osgood almost dailj, 
t* ask questions about her, and perhaps with 
the secret expectation oi their meeting her at 
the house of her friend. The gaj trifling of 
Miss Osgood aided greatly in cooling his spleen 
and removing his melancholy, till in the course 
of a month he even proc.eeded so far as to make 
her the confidant of what she already knew, 
though only by conjecture and inference. De- 
lafield at this time was so urgent, and secretly 
so determined to prevail, in order that his pride 
if not his affections might be soothed, that in an 
unguarded moment he induced the inconsider- 
ate Maria to betray, we will not say the confi- 
dence of her friend, but such facts as could only 
have come to her knowledc^e by the intimacy of 
nnaffHSted association. If there were anything 
to extenuate this breach of decorum in Maria, 
It was the manner in which it was effected. — 
Miss Osgood had just returned from one of her 
frequent yisits to the villa of Mr Henley, when 
Delafield made his customary morning eall ; the 
absence of Maria, and the object of her visit, 
had been well known to him ; and it was a time 
when he began fb speak of Miss Henley without 
much emotion, and but* little love ', he ceuld not 
avoid yielding so far to his pique as to express 
himself as follows — 

^ So, Miss Maria, yon have just returned from 
paying another visit to your beautiful little 
IHend without any heart.*' 

«« My little fKend without any heart! Of 
whom do you speak.' and what do you mean?'* 

**1 speak of Miss Charlotte Henley, the nun, 
^-ehe who has all of heaven about her but its 
love — that brilliant casket without its jewels — 
that woman — yes, that young woman without 
any hetrt.'* 

" Upon my word, sir, this is a very pretty po- 
em you have been reciting ! but in my opinion, 
your conclusion is wrong. As she refused to 
|rive you her heart, it is the more probable that 
she has it yet in that brilliant casket you speak 
of—" 

** No —she never had one. S^e wants the 
greatest charm that nature can give to a woman 
— a warm, grateful, and affectionate heart.** 

"And pray, sir," saiil Maria, bending her 

eyes inquisitively towards the youth, "if she 

'Want it, what has she done with it?" 
2 



"She never had one, Miss Osgood. I will 
grant yon that she is lovely, exquisitely lovely ! 
pure, gentle, amiable, every ppithet yon may 
wish to apply, that indicates nothing but acquir- 
ed excellence : but as to natural feeling, she is 
cold as an icicle — in ^hert she is destitute of a 
Asarf— the thing ot all others I most prize in a 
woman, and for which I admire you so much.'* 

Maria laughed, but she colored also. It had 
long been obvious to herself, and to the world 
too, that Delafield sought her society, now that 
he was not admitted to Mr. Henley *s, much more 
than that of any other young woman in the city; 
but she thought that she well under8too<l the 
secret reason for this {^reference, though the 
world might not. How gratifying this speech 
was to the feelings of the gay girl » the sequel of 
our tale must show. The young man, hewever, 
did not judge her too favorably, when he sup- 
posed her to possess those kindred sensations 
that unite us with our fellow-beings, and he 
might have added a good deal of generosity to 
the catalogue of her virtues. Aft#r a pause of 
a moment she replied — 

" I suppose I must thank you, Delafield, for 
the pretty compliment you have just paid me, 
but I am so unused to this sort of thing, that I 
really feel as bashful as sweet fifleen, though I 
am at mature twenty.** 

"That is because you do feel, Miss Osgood ; 
I might have said as much to Charlotte Henley 
without exciting the least emotion in her, or of 
even bringing one tinge of that bright blush over 
her features which makes you look so band- 
some.*' 

*• Mercy ! mercy ! have mercy, I entreat you,'* 
cried Maria, averting her face, " or I shall soon 
be as red as the cook. But I cannot, I will not 
consent to hear my friend traduced in such a 
manner ; so far f^m wanting feeling, Charlotte 
Henley is all heart. To use your own language,'* 
she added, turning her eyes towards him archly, 
"it is for her heart that I most love her.'* 

" You deceive yourself. Early attachment, 
and long association, and your own generous, 
warm feeling deceive you. She is accustomed 
to show gentle and kind civilities to all around 
her, and you mistake habit for afi^ction.'* 

" She is accustomed to do all that, I own ; but 
to do it in a manner that adds to its value by her 
simple unaffected feelings. She is not, I must 
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acknowledge, like certain people of my acquaint- 
ance, a bundle of tinder to take fire at every 
' spark that approaches, but she loves all she 
should love, and I fear she loves one too well 
that she should not love.'* 

'* Love one that she should not love ?" criecl 
Delafield ; **• what, is her heart then engaged to 
another ? Is it possible that Miss Henley, the 
cold, prudish Miss Henley, can indulge an im- 
prudent attachment after all ?" 

««Mr Delafield,*' said Miss Osgood, gravely, 
** I am not apt to betray what I ought to conceal, 
although 1 am the giddy creature that I seem. — 
But i have spoken unguardedly, and must ez^ 
plain : in the first place, I would not have yon 
suppose that Charlotte Henley and I t«lk of our 
hearts and our lovers to each other, like two girla 
at a boarding school. If 1 know that she baa 
sach a thing as a heart at all, it is not from her- 
self, but from my own observation; and as far 
lovers, though she may have bad dozens for any 
thing 1 know, to me they are absolutely stran- 
gers. Don*t interrupt me, I am not begging 
one. After this ezpl%natioB, I will say, irupting, 
Delafield, entirely in your honor, whioh I do be- 
lieve you to possers in a high *' 

'* Tou may — you may •" interrupted the young 
man eagerly ; ** I will never betray your confi- 
dence — you mirht trust yourself to my honor 
and good faith '* 

^ I wish you would not be bringing yourself 
anl my self constantly into the convorsation," 
•aid the lad|», compressing her lips to conceal a 
smile ; " we are talking of Charlotte Henley , 
and of her only. Sle was brought up in the 
daily habit of seeing much of George Morton, 
who, 1 believe, even you will own, has a heart, 
for it will cost him his life." 

"His life!" 

** I fear so ; nay, it is without hope. The 
cold he took in carrying the sufferer to the hos- 
pital last winter has thrown him into a decline. 
1 do believe that Charlotte Henley is fend of 
him; but mind, I do not say that she is in love — 
it appears to be less of passion than of intense 
affection." 

** Yes, such as she would feel for a brother.'* 

** She has no brother. 1 do not intend to de- 
fine the passions; but 1 do 1>elieve that if he 
were to live and offer himself, she would marry 
him, and make him such a wife as any man 
might envy." 



<t What ! do you think she loves hira uaa^ked, 
and yet lefuse^nie who begged her hand like a 
slave." 

**It is not unasked ; he has known her all her 
life — has ever shown a preference for her— has 
been kind to her and to all others in her presence 
— he has long anticipated her wishes, in triflev, 
and — and — in short, he has done just what he 
ought to do, to gain her love.*' 

*' Then you think I erred in the manner in 
which I made my advances ?*' 

" Your ad vances» as you call them, would have 
succeeded with nine girls in ten, though not with 
Miss Henley — besides, you are too late.*' 

** Certainly not too late when no declaration 
has been made by any other.** 

** I am not about to discuss the propriety of 
ooortsh^p with you, Mr. Delafield," cried Maria, 
laughing, and rising from her chair. ** Come, 
let us walk; it is a sin to- shut ourselves up on 
such a morning. The subject moat now b« 
changed and the scene too." 

He accepted her challenge', and they proceed- 
ed through the streets together ; but she evaded 
every subsequent attempt he made to reneir 
the discourse. Perhaps she felt that she had 
gone toQ^ far-^^rhaps th^re was something in it 
that was painful to her own feelings. 

The explanation, however, had a great tenden- 
oy to destroy the remains of what Delafield mis- 
took for love. Instead of having his affectioBa 
seriously engaged in a short interooorae with 
Miss Henley, our readers may easily peroeiTO 
that it was nothing but his imagiuatioa XhtiX 
was excited, and which had kept his brain filled 
with images still more lovely than the original ', 
but now that the wan features of George Morten 
were constantly brought into the picture by tb* 
side of the deity he had worshipped, the con- 
templation of these fancied beauties became 
hourly less pleasant, and in a abort time he oebs- 
ed to dwell on the subject altogether. A oon- 
leqaeBoe, however, grew eut of bis ahort-liTad 
inclination, that was as unlocked for by bimaelf 
as by the others interested in the result. He 
became so much accustomed to the society of 
Maria Osgood, that at length he felt it was ne- 
cessary to his comfort. To the surprise of tbe 
whole city, the handsome, nch, witty, and ac- 
complished Mr. Seymour Delafield declared 
himself in form before tbe spring had expired, to 
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one of the plain daughters of Mr. Od|rood, a man 
with a large familj, and but little money. Ma- 
ria had a diffisult task to conceal the pleasure 
she felt, as she listened to, not the passionate 
declaration ot her admirer, but to his warm so- 
licitations that she would unite her destinies to 
his own. She did eoncsal it, howerer, and 
would only consent to receive his visits for a 
time, on the condition that he was not to con- 
aider her as at ;ill engaged by the permis;>ion. 



CHAPTER V. 
While such happy prospects were opening on 
the future hfo of her Iriend, tke time of Char- 
. lotte Henley was very differently occupied in 
the country. There is, however, a tendency in 
youth, to rise with events, that does not readily 
admit of depression, and the disorder of George 
Morton was one of all others the most flattering 
when near its close. Even the more mature 
experience of his parents was misled by the de- 
ceptive symptoms that his complaint assumed in 
the commencement of the summer. They who 
■o fondly hoped the result, begaa to believe that 
youth and the bland airs oi June were overcom-. 
ing the inexorable enemy. That the strength of 
tkt young man leieened whh t^ery succeeding 
day, waean event to be expected from his low 
diet and pcotraeted confinement ; but his bright- 
ening eyes, and Uie flitting color that woo Id at 
tiflMs add to their fiery radiance, brought to the 
yontJifttl Charlotte the most heartfelt, though se- 
cret rapture. This state between reriving hope 
Uid momentary despondeney had prevailed for 
eeveral weeks, when the affectionate girl enter- 
ed an apartment that communicated with 
George's own room, where she found the inva- 
lid reclining on a settee apparently deeply com- 
mnnin^ with bimselt. Ha was alone ; and his 
appearance, as well as the heavens ind the 
eaith, united to encourage tlie sanguine expec- 
tation of tne pure heart that throbbed so ardent- 
ly when its owner witnes^d any favorable 
change in the countenance of the young HMin. — 
The windows were raiaed, and the balmy air^ 
a June morning played through the apartment, 
lending in reality an elastic vigor to the decay- 
ing organs of the sick youth. The tinge in his 
cheeks was heightened by the mellow glow of 
the son's rays as they ehone through the medi- 



um of the ros3-colored curtains of the window, 
and Charlotte thought she once more beheld the 
returning color of health where it had been so 
long absent. 

** How much better you appear this morning, 
Gsorge," she cried, in a voice whose melody 
was heightened by its gaiety. «* We shall soon 
have you amongst us once more, and then, 
heedless one, beware how you trifle again with 
that bsst of heaven*s giit«, your health. Oh> 
this is a ulessed climate! our summer atones 
with its mildness for the dreariness and perils 
of its winter ; it has even given me a coldr, pale 
face as I am — I can feel it burn on my cheek." 

He raised his bead from its musing position at 
the first sound of her voice, and smtleu faintly, 
and with an expression of anguish as she pro- 
ceeded ; but when she had ended, and had ta- 
ken her seat near him, still keeping her eyes on 
his varying countenance, he took tber hand in 
his own before he replied. A good deal sur- 
prised at his manner, and at this act, which ex- 
ceeded the usual familiarity of even their aflec- 
tionate inrercourse, the color, of which Miss 
Henley had been so playfully boasting, changed 
once or twice with rapid transitions. 

«*9bera I so well, dear Charlotte?" he at 
length said in a low, tremulous, and hollow 
Toice; "seem I so well? I belicTe you are 
right, and that 1 shall shortly be better-^much 
better." 

"What mean you, George.? feel you any 
worse ? have I disturbed you with my presence 
and my thoughtless gaiety ?" 

The young nan smiled again, but the expres- 
sion of his face was no lettger mingled with a. 
look of anguteh ; it was a kind benevolent gleam 
of gmtitnde and affection which crossed his 
ghastly features, like a ray of sunshine enliven 
ing the gloom ef a 4*y in winter. 

" Ton disturb me, Charlotte f" he answered, 
his very voice trembling as if in sympathy with 
his frame ; " I do believe but for you 1 should 
have been long since in my grave.'* 

<« No, no, George, this is too melancholy a 
theme for us both just now ; let us talk ot your 
returning health." 

He pressed her hand to his heart before he re- 
plied—*^ My health will never return; I am lost 
(o this world, and in fact at this moment I prop- 
erly belong to another in my body : would to 
God thai I was purely so in my feelings also.*' 
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** Surely, George, you are alurming yourself 
UBneceBsarily." 

'*- 1 am net alarmed," he replied; 1 have too 
long foreieen this event, to feel alarmed at my 
approaching dissolutien — no, for that, hlessed 
he my God and my Redeemer, I am in some de- 
gree prepared ', but I feel it impossible to shake 
off the feelings of this life while the pulse con- 
tinues to beat, and yet the emotions 1 now ex- 
perience must be in some measure allied to heav- 
en ; they are not impure, they are not selfish ; 
nothing can partake of either, dear Charlotte, 
where your image is connected with the thoughts 
ofa future world.*' 

*' Oh, George ! talk not so gloomily, so cruel- 
ly, this morning — your whole countenance con- 
tradicts your melancholy speech, and you are 
better — indeed you are ; — ^you must be better.*' 

'* Yes, 1 am better, I am nearly well," return- 
ed the youth, pausing a moment, while a strug- 
gle of the most painful interest seemed to en- 
giose his thoughts. As it passed away, he drew 
his hand feebly across his clammy brow, and, 
smiling faintly, resumed his speech. ** On the 
brink of the grave, when all thoughts of me 
must be connected with the image of death, 
there can no longer be any necessity for silence.. 
You have been kind to us, Miss Henley, as yon 
are kind to all ; but to me your sympathy has 
been trebly dear, for it has brought with it a 
consolation and pleasure that yon but little 
imagine." 

Miss Henley raised her tearful ejen from the 
floor to his wan features, that now appeared il- 
lumined with more thai^i human fires, and her 
pale lips qoivered, bnt her voice was inaudible. 

'* Yes, Charlette, I may now speak without 
injustice, or the fear of being selfish : I have 
long loved you — ^how tenderly, how purely, 
none can ever know : bnt could I, with the cer- 
tainty of my fate before my eyes, with the know- 
ledge that my days were nunbered, and that the 
sun of my life could never reach its meridian, 
woo you to my love, to make you miserable 1 
Ne, dearest ! Your gentle heait will mourn the 
brother and the friend, too much for its own 
pei0e; it needed not the sting of a stronger 
grief." 

«* George, George," sobbed the convulsed 
girl, ^* think not of me ; speak not of me. If it 
can cheer yen at such a moment to knew how 
much you ana valued by me, no cold reserve 
shall be fcond on my part." 



The young man started, and fastened his eyes 
on her face with an indefinable look of delight 
mingled with sorrow. 

'< Charlotte!" he exclaimed, << do I bear 
aright ? Am I so miseralile ! — am I so happy ! 
Repeat those words— quick — my eyes grow dim 
— my senses deceive me." 

'*Live, George Morton," said Charlotte, firm- 
ly; <(you are better — your whole face bespeaks 
it ; and il the tender care of an affectionate wife 
can preserve your health, yon shall long live a 
blessing to all who love you." 

As Charlotte uttered, thus ingenuously, her 
pure attachment, ,the youth extended his hand 
towards her blindly. She gave him her own, 
which he drew to his heart, and folded to his 
bosom, with a warm pressure for an instant^ 
when his hold relaxed, his form dropping back- 
ward on the sofa, and in that attitude he expir- 
ed without a struggle. 

We shall not dwell on the melancholy scenes 
that folio iced. At the fbneral of George Mor- 
ton, Miss Henley was not to be seen, nor was it 
generally understood that the young people had 
been connected m the closest ties of feeling. 
She made no display of her griefs in her dress, 
nnless the slight testimonials ef a few bright 
ribbands on the virgin white of her robe could 
be called such, and the rumor that was at first 
propagated of their being engaged to each other 
was discredited, becanse the traces of sorrow 
were not particularly visible in the attire of 
Miss Henley. When the season of gaiety return- 
ed, she appeared as nsual in her place in society. 
Though her cheeks were seldom enriched with 
the faint glow that once rendered her so beanti- 
ful, and she was less dazsling in her appearance, 
yet, if possible, she was more lovely and attract- 
ive. In the course of the winter, several gen- 
tlemen approached her with the evident inten- 
tion of offering their hands. Their advance* 
were received with great urbanity, but in meet 
instances with that unembarrassed manner th^ 
is fatal to hope. One ot her admirers, however^ 
persevered so far as to solicit her hand. The 
denial was mild but resolute; like most yoang 
men, irho think their happiness dependent osi a 
lady's smile, he wished to know if he had n ane- 
oessfnl rival. He was assured he had not. His 
curiosity even went so far as to inquire if Miss 
Henley had abjured matrimony. The aaawer 
was a simple, nnafiected negative. Amassd at 
his own want of sacceis, the youth then iatimn- 
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ted his intention of making t future application 
foi her favor. In the meantime, Seymour Dela- 
field, after caating one lingering look at Miaa 
Henley, became the husband of her fViend, and 
made the fourteenth in the protilio family of the 
Oagooda, where his wealth waa not less agree- 
able to the parents, than his person to the 
daughter. 

Many years have passed since the occurrence 
of these events, and Mips Henley continues the 
same in everything but appearance. The fresh- 
neae of her beauty has given place to a look of 
intelligence and delicaey that seem gradually 
fitting her for her last and most important 
change. The name of George Morton is never 
beard to pass her lips. Mrs. Delafield deelares 
it to be a subject that she never dares approach, 
Dor in her repeated refusals of matrimonial 
offers has Charlotte been known to allude to the 
desolation of her own heart. Her father is 
dead ; but to her mother, Miss Henley has in a 
l^reat measure supplied his loss. With her 
friends she is always eheerfol, and api^rently 
happy, though the innocent gaiety of her child- 
hood is sensibly checked, and there are moments 



that betray the existence of a grief that is only 
the more durable, becaose it is less violent. In 
short, she lives a pattern for her sex, anfettered 
by any romantic and foolish pledge, discharg- 
ing all the natural daties of her years and sta- 
tion in an exemplary manner, but unwilling to 
incur new ones, because she has but one heart, 
and that was long since given in its purity, sin- 
cerity, and truth, te him who is dead, and can 
never become the property of another. 

When Charlotte Henley dies, although she 
may not have ful611ed one of the principal ob- 
jects of her being, by becoming a mother, her 
example will survive her ; and those who study 
her character and integrity of feeling, will find 
enough to teach them what properties are the 
most valuable in forming that sficred character 
— wfaile her own sex can learn that, though in 
the ease of Miss Henley, Providence had denied 
the full exercise oft her excellences, it has at 
the same time rendered her a striking instance 
ol female dignity, by exhibiting to the world the 
difference between affection and caprice, and by 
shewing how much the Imaginatiom is infe- 
rior to the HxAKT. 



AFTERNOON IN THE WOODLANDS. 

' O leave your towns, and go with me. 
Under the shady greenwood tree !'— T. Millbk. 

[Written for the Boston Notion.] 
BT GHABUBS UIHHAV. 



Reader, I invite thee to leave thy occupation 
for a little while, and come with me into the 
woods, and we will hold silent and holy commu- 
nion with the visible forms of Nature. Come, 
and I promise thee that when thou returnest, 
thy heart will have become more peaceful and 
happy than it w^ before. Summer hath thrown 
open her leafy doors, leading to the voiceless 
woodlands, and by the perfume of her thousand 
flowers, invites us to go forth and enjoy the 
luxuries of her bounty. Let us depart, swift as 
the breeze. 

Here, then, we will rest ourselves on this 
mosey bank, which lies in the very heart of the 
lowly woods. It is the sultry hum of noon, but 
the glaring heat of the son does not reach this 



place. Like music of angels, the hum of the 
distant city comes softly echoing through these 
mellow-lighted chambers of solitude. Here — 
Silence is forever seated on her invisible throne. 
The song of the drowsy bee, the chirp of the 
grasshopper, and the drone of the beetle, tend 
but to deepen the surrounding stillness. There 
is net a breath of air. A single leaf has detach- 
ed itself from that maple-tree, and is sinking to 
the earth. Thus, one after another, do our 
most cherished hopes pass away. See ! — here 
comes a little yellow-winged butterfly, flitting 
from flower to flower. It is a strange and 
beautiful truth — *Ood protects that little insect 
with the same care that he does each member of 
the human family.* Is He note God of love .' 
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In a place like this, how manj fantastic ima- 
ges are wont to rise up before the mind and 
eye ! Even now, I behold a leafy teiB')le, form- 
ed by the locked branches of the trees. It is 
the dwelling-piace of the Spirits of the woods. 
Ah ! Here they come, a bright and beautiful 
band. They have been wandering in the far- 
off, mute woodlands, and are now returning to 
revel in their emerald abode. There are many 
of them, but she who seems to be the queen is 
robed in a garment made of the wild-rose. The 
petals of the primrose, the violet, the marigold, 
the lily, the jasmine, the honeysuckle, the fox- 
glove, and the mignonette, have been wrought 
into various robes to encircle the graceful forms 
ef others. And some of them are clothed in the 
delicate and deep-green leaves of flowers, plants 
and trees. Each one is the guardian-spirit of 
some flower, or plant, or tree. I hear one of 
them exclaim, while a tear glistens in her eye, 
*that a wicked mortal has pulled up one of her 
sassafras trees.' Another, is mourning the 
death of a favorite flower ; while each, in turn, 
is relating some incident connected with her 
wanderings. Excepting these few troubles, 
how happy and free from care are these little 
woodland inhabitants ! Would it were thus 
with the beautiful among men. But this can 
never be ; for where sin and impurity are 
known, peace and happiness are strangers. 
But look ! they have spread a banquet, and are 
preparing to enjoy it. Their table is covered with 
the products of their own domain. Fruit, from 
the sturdy walnut and chestnut trees is there ; 
honey, gathered from an old tree, the hive of 
the wild bee ; and their wine is brought firom 
the clear spring, or caught from the leaves, 
which are heavy with dew. Grentle music is 
breathing through that sylvan abode. Deeper 
and merrier do the cadences become. A shout ! 
— and they are dancing and laughing with de- 
light. 

I am awake. The sweet vision has departed, 
and I hear no sound save the cooing of the tur- 
tle-dove, and the song of the cuckoo, and the 
buzzing of the bumblebee, all mingled in one 
harmonious strain. Tell me not that the woods 
are mute and lonely ! Ah, no^they have a 
tnousand tongues, and are the home of many of 
^ Nature's most beautiful creatures. 

They are the favorite resort of poets and phi- 
losophers. Lovers, too, delight to retire to 
greenwood paths, to muse oik future years of 



happiness. The thoughts which they give birth 
to are of the purest and most exalted kind. 
Those feelings and passions engendered by fa- 
miliar intercouYse with men, cannot enter these 
holy sanctuaries of Nature. We must leave 
ikem all behind if we desire to have the trees, 
the brooks, the moss, the birds and flowers, 
welcome us with sympathy and love. Poetry 
— dreamy poetry — seems always to haunt the 
woodland solitude. It was in such a place the 
lovely Una sported with her milk-white Iamb ; 
and where the sorrowing Geraldine complained 
to Christabel that 'they had bound her to a 
palfrey white.* It is the place mest appropriate 
to read the delightful books of Mary Howitt, 
Thomas Miller, and William Howitt--tho8e 
lovers of green fields and shady bowers — those 
pure-hearted children of Nature. 

How gracefully does the ivy cling to that 
aged oak ! Most aptly has it been called an 
emblem of woman's love. Look at that hick- 
ory ! How like one of the marble columns of 
Balbee does it loom upward ! It is a noble 
tree, but seems proud of its strength and majes- 
ty. And it has a right to feel so ; fer it bears 
within its arms one of the largest and most luxu- 
riant grape-vines of the forest. I am reminded 
of those comforting words which came from the 
lips of our Savior, when he said to his disciples 
— ^*1 am the true vine ; my Father is the hus- 
bandman ; and you are the branches.' 

What a specimen of royalty is yonder oak ! 
The tip of its topmost limb is a hundred feet 
ftom. the earth. The oak is the goodliest tree 
that grows— whether we behold it towering 
above its brethren of the forest, or standing 
alone upon the plain or mountain. It was under 
its shadow that the patriarch Abraham rested 
in the heat of the day ) and Jacob hid the idols 
under the oak of Shechem. In history or poetry 
it is the most celebrated of trees. The ancient 
Druids made it the emblem of their deity, and 
paid it divine honors. Countless are the ships 
that have been wrought out of its tunbers. 
Who can estimate the merchandise it has trans- 
ported from one continent to another ^ — or the 
number of souls it has safely borne across tjbe 
pathless ocean ? Even if these facts did not 
have that effect, its name has been immortalized 
by the poetry of Shakspeare, Spencer, and 
many more. Yes; of all the trees, the goodliest 
and most magnificent is the aged oak. Whether 
we behold it propping the sky wi.b its hu^e 
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mMses of foliage, or lying in the dost, disarmftd, 
Bublime and glorioua are the emotioni it in- 
spires. 

Let us resume our walk, but with careful 
steps, for our pa'.hwaj is covered with flowers. 
I see a pale delicate lUy peeping out from under 
the shadow of a fallen tree. How much does it 
seem like some lovely maiden whose spirit 
strives to rise above the darkness caused by un- 
requited affection! Are not flowers the em-, 
blems of everything we love ? They have a 
silent voice which sinks deeply into the heart. 
We behold the furrow pass over the field, and 
view, on its cold damp bosom, the crushed image 
of the daisy ; and, recalling to mind the follow- 
ing lines by Bums, we acknowledge their wis- 
dom and truth. 

'Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet flow'ret of the rural shade ! — 
By love's 8iai|>lictty betrayed, 

Aod guileless trust; 
Till she, like thee, all soiled is laid 

Low in the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple bard, 

Oq Life's rough ocean luckless stand ; 

Unskilful he, to note the card 

Of prudent lore, 
Tin billows rage and gales blow hard, ' 

And whelm him o'er. 

Such fate of suffering worth is given, 
MHio long with want and woe has striven, 
By human pride and cusntng driven 

To miserv's brink ; 
Tin, wreck'd of every stay but Heavea, 

He, nuaed, sinks* 

E'en ihon, who moum'st the daisy's fate, 
That fate is thine — no distant date 
Stem ruin's ploughshare, driven slate. 

Full on thy bloom ; 
Till crushed beneath the fhrrew's weight 

Shall be thy doom. 

Here we come at last to my favorite retreat. 
It is a little shady dell, through the centrs of 
which a rivulet goes murmuring along. A tree 
htm &llen across, ixhich will answer the purpose 
of a bridge. On that, we will again seat our- 
selves. This nameless brook is the most con- 
stant of all my friends, for every time I come 
here, it teaches me the same sweet and soothing 
lessons. Even when clasped in the cold em- 
brace of winter, it has a voice of instruction. I 
bave known it for many years, and I verily be- 
lieve I am the only person who has rested upon 
its banks before. It was the delight of youth to 
come all alone to this lonely spot, during the 
lon^ hours of the pleasant summer time, to study 
the mysteries of the Universe. Many, many 
days have 1 spent on these sofl green banks — 



shaded from the hot sun by the thick foliage of 
overhanging trees. And I do not deem those 
days as mis-spent time ; far from it. 1 held ^ 
communion with my own heart ; looked deep 
into that fountain, and wondered at the shadows 
which were wont to darken its unruffled waters. 
I have mused on the holy character of God, and 
on my own insignificance ; and these thoughts 
have made me humble, though contented and 
.happy. In these solitudes I prepared myself to 
meet with fortitude the troubles and trials of 
actual life. 

Here, too, I have pondered the pages of Mil- 
ton, and been startled by his sublimity; with 
him have walked through the Garden of Eden 
and oa the burning pavements of Hell. Over 
those of Shakspeare, and held cenverse with the 
wonderful beings of his mighty mind \ over 
those of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and been 
charme4 by their melody, and their deep and 
beautiful philosophy. 

If we are desirous to meditate on the past, or 
look into the mysterious future, there is no place 
better fitted for this purpose than the lonely 
woods — reinote from town and hamlet. Every- 
thing we there see will inspire us with peaceful 
thoughts of purity and love. Here, as well ss 
everywhere, nature will speak to you in em- 
blems. Like man, this little rivulet is bom a 
wanderer \ but unlike hira, the business of its 
life is to laugh and be happy. Far up among 
the hills it commences its career. At first, it 
skips along as though it feared to come in con- 
tact with the rude rocks around ; but as it pro- 
ceeds, it gathers confidence, and in a little 
while the echo of its dashing is in the glen 
below. Now, it is gliding by so silently, you 
would hardly believe it to be so near were it not 
for the music of its ripples, and the noise of 
breaking bubbles. How beautiful is that water- 
lily, bending over to gaze at its own sweet 
image in the liquid mirror ! See, under that 
drooping willow, and almost hid f^om view by 
the tall reeds, 

'How peaceful sails 
Yon little fleet — the wild-duck and her brood.' 

Grahame. 

Let us approach the brink, but carefully, 
areund this cluster of hazels, so as not to fright- 
en A single creature. How like gold do those 
pebbles appear in the sanshine ! but in the 
shade they are of the varied colors of a bubble — 
crimson, purple, scarlet, white, brown, green, 
yellow, blue, and variegated ! Lo 1 an army of 
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minnows !— headed, 1 declare, by an immense 
trout, who appears to be their king. What a 
place is this to read that delicious book, * The 
Complete Angler,' listening, (as it were,) to the 
heayenly discourse of good old Izaak Walton. 

But come, my friend, we will continue our 
walk, for there are other sights and sounds to 
enjoy before we wend our homeward pathway. 
Look ! I told you so. A red-winged blackbird 
has perched en the topmost bough of that slen- 
der ash,^ for the express purpose of giving us a 
Bong. His weight and parts have overwhelmed 
him in the green waves. Now, he is plainly 
seen above the highest leaf. How clear, loud 
and shrill his voice! There— there he goes 
again ' What a fellow ! Just as though he 
thought us too ignorant to appreciate his song. 
Dear bird — I love you for your coquettish im- 
pudence ! Ah ! here comes a robin ! It has lit 
upon that stump. Why does it fluttfer so > 
Alas, it is suffering with a wound. Some^ cruel 
sportsman has shot it; perhaps while it was 
singing a sweet song in a neighboring field. 
And now, alone, it has come to die far from the 
haunts ef men. O what a sad lesson does this 
simple incident inculcate ! Reader, wilt thou 
not lay it to thy heart ? 

We have come out of the thick wood, and are 
now in the open fields. It is the time of har- 
vest. The scythe, wielded by the brawny far- 
mer, cuts down the golden grain. The more 
delicate portion of the reapers gather it into 
sheaves. But in the midst of the rural company 
there is one eye more brilliant than the rest. 
Sarah Bell, who is known in every cottage as 
• the primrose of the vale,* is there. She is 
the exact counterpart of that lovely being 
which Bloomfield saw among the gleaners, 
when he wrote the following : 

For lo ! encircled thecB; the lovely maid, 

In youth*8 own bloom and native smiles airay'd ; 

lier hat awry, divested of her gown, 

Her creaking stays of leather stout and brown : 

Invidious barrier : why art thou so high, 



When the slight covenng of her neck slips by : 

Then half reveahng to the eager sirbl 

Her full, ripe bosom, exquisitely while : 

In many a local tale of harmless mirth, 

And many a. joke of momentary birth, 

She bears a part, and as she stops to speak, 

Strokes back the ringlets from her glowing cheek. 

Happy and independent indeed is the life of 
the industrious farmer. The green field is ^is 
home, the blue sky his canopy, and the meadow- 
lark is the living lute which cheers him with 
melody. 

Glance upward ; kew proudly does that eagle 



bathe his rough bosom in the upper air ? He Is 
all alone — playing, it would seem, with lus own 
thoughts— wheeling suddenly round — ^now fell- 
ing or rising — then gliding smoothly away. 
He looks with scorn upon our earth. If we 
could follow him with our eyes, in half an hour 
we should see him feeding his young, on the 
brow of some eliff which frowns upon a distant 
sea. 

See yonder hill, whose summit is visible 
above the trees, skirting the eastern border of 
this field ? Well ! from that spot I wish you to 
gaze with me upon the setting sun. 

Our desired eminence is attained- What a 
gorgeous landscape is before us ! How refresh- 
ing is the evening breeze whicJi comes to us 
laden with the fragrance of flowery fields. 

How beautiful are those clouds ! They seem 
like fairy islands in a stormiest sea. Do yon 
not behold mountains and valleys and for wind- 
ing streams.^ Are they not inhabited by angels? 
Do you not hear their evening anthem as they 
welcome approaching night.-* They are gone- 
all, all gone. 

The far-extending valley before us fest melt- 
ing into the dusk of twilight 'The flies of ev- 
ening are on their feeble wings, the hum of their 
course is on the fields.* The birds have gone 
te their nests. The flowers, afinud of the breath 
of night, have bid adieu to the sun and closed 
their petals. No sound is heard save the sigh- 
ing of the gentle wind, and the dying murmur 
of rural sounds. 

And now, before we part, kind reader, 1 wish 
you to drink in the sad sweet melody of a favor- 
ite minstrel, whose harp was tuned at such an 
hour as this. 

Evening, as slew thy placid shades desf end. 
Veiling with gcndisst hush the landscane still, 
The lonely battlement and farthest hiU 

And woods, I think of those who haoe no friemd. 

Who now, perhaps, by melancholy led. 
From the broad blaze of day where pleasure flaunts 
Retiring, wander mid thy lonely haunts 

Unseen : and Watch thetinU that on thy bed 

Hang lovely, to their pensive Fancj^'s eye, 
Presenting fairy vales, where the tired mind 
Might rest beyond the murmurs of mankind, 

Nrtf hear the hourly moans of misery ! 

Ah : beauteous views that Hope's fair gleams the 
while, . .- „ 

Should smile like you, aad perish as tbey smile V 

Bowles. 

Silence has again settled upon town, hamlet, 
and cottage. The woods are dark and solitary. 
Nature and all her works have retired to repose. 
God is looking down upon the world in watdi- 
frilness and love. 
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From a new and splendidly iUtutrated work now in course of publication in London^ entitled 
IRELAND, ITS SCENERY, CHARACTER, &c. 

BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 

Accompanied with the 

ORIGINAL ENGLISH ILLUSTRATIONS! 

Drawn and Engraved by the most distinguished English Artists. 
The original plates having been purchased fVom the London publisher expressly for the 
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Thoughts of the Irish on Deaths-formalities over the corpse-prescription of the IRISH WAKE ae- 
eompanied with a sPLSirDrD illustratioic — lines of music giving ihe.air usually ehaunted at 
Irish funerals — the lamentations — description of the KEEKER^ or ban caoianthe^ with a splendid 
illustration — an Irish curse — eaoines^ or extempore compositions over the deady by the Keener (a 
woman) — composition of *•« fosterer''* of Morty Oge SuUivan^ the chieftain of Berehaven^ being 
eight verses translated from the original Irish by Mr. Callanan — description of a funeral procession 
■^-party contests when two funerals meet at the same ground — abhorrence at disinterring the dead — 
account of a touching and sad, though interesting funeral — two widows at a grave yardy fyc. S^c. 

The most anxious thoughts of the Irish peasant through life revert to his death ; and he will 
endure the extreme of poverty in order that he may scrape together the means of obtaining *'a 
fine wake'* and a *<decent fhneral.'* He will, indeed, hoard for this purpose, though he will 
economise for no ether ; and it is by no means rare to find among a family clothed with rags, and 
living in entire wretchedness, a few untouched garments laid aside for the day of burial*. It is 
not for himself only that he cares ; his continual and engrossing desire is,, that his friends may en- 
joy **fall and plenty** at his wake ; and however miserable his circumstances, **the neighbors*' are 
sure to have a merry meeting and an abundant treat after he isdeadt. His first care is, as his end 
approaches, to obtain the consolations of his religion \ his next, to arrange the order of the com- 
ing feaet. To *'die without the priest'* is regarded as an awful calamity. We have more than 
ence heard a dying man exclaim in piteous accents, mingled with moans — <*Oh, for the Lord*s sake, 
keep the life in me till the priest comes !*' In every serious case of illness the priest is called in 
withoat delay, and it is a duty which he never omits; the most urgent business, the most seduc- 
tive pleasure, the severest weather, the most painful illness, will fail in tempting him to neglect 
the most solemn and imperative of all his obligations — the preparing a member of his flock to meet 
his Creator. When the Roman Catholic sacrament of extreme unction has been administered, 
death has lost its terrors — the sufferer usually dies with calmness, and* even cheerfulness. He has 
still, however, some ef the ankieties of earth; and, unhappily, they are less given to the future 
destinies of his &mily, than to the ceremonies and preparations for his approaching wake. 

The formalities commence almost immediately after life has ceased|. The corpse is at once laid 

* Only a month ago, we gave a poor womaii, an inmate of our parish wprkhouse, a few shillings. On ask- 
ing her soon afterwards what she had done with her money, she said she had purchased with it a fine calico 
under-garment, to be kept for her shroud, that she might be buried decently. 

f The wake-feast of the present da> , however, is confined to the use of tobacco and snuflT. In some cases, 
mdeed, punch is distributed ^ more rarely still, tea and cofiee. The practice, first perhaps prompted by hos- 
pitality, was earned to injurious, and onen ruinous excess. 

X Indeed^ sometimes, that event is anticipa'ed by the assembling of friends and neighbors. Mr. Wakefield 
mentions the following circumstance, which occurred to him at a cottage where he called to inquire ailer 
a poor man vrho was ill of consumption, but who, having a rood constitution, seemed likely to live for 
some tisae. '* I found,'' says he, " the kitchen full of men and women, all dressed in their Sunday clothes ; 
1, therefore, asked one of them what are they going to do, and the answer was, ' We are wailing for the wake.' 
I inquired who was dead. ' No one ; but tlie man within is all but dead, and we are chatting a bit th^t we 
may help the widow to liA him when the breath goes out of his body.' " , 3 
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out, and the wakebeg^ins : the priecit hayings been first summoned to say mass for the repose of tSe 
departed soul, whicn he generally does in the apartment in which the body reposes ! It is regard- 
ed by the friends of the deceased as a saored duty to watch by the corpse ontil laid in the grave ; 
and only leos sacred is the duty of attending it thither. 

The ceremonies differ somewhat in various districts, but only in a few minor and unimportant 
particulars. The body, decently laid out on a table or bed, is covered with white linen, and, not 
unfrequently, adorned with black ribbons, if an adult; white if the party be unmarried ; and flow- 
ers, if a child *. Close by it, or npon it, are plates of tobacco and snuff; aiound it are lighted 
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candles. Usually a quantity of salt is laid upon it also t The women of the household no^ 
themselves at either side, and the keen (eaoinet) at onoe commences. They rise with one accord. 



* There is amoag the peasastry a religious order called "The order of the Virgin/' the meniherB of wUcb, w/dm 
and female, are always buried in a brown habit. The duties of this order are to say daily certain stated prayefs. 
The garment is always prepared long before death. 

t Salt has beeir considered by all nations as an emblem of friendship; and it was anciently offered to go^rts 
at an entertainment, aH a pledge of welcome. In Eg>pt, and the neighboring idolatrous countries^ sah, when 
strewed abo>it, was emblematic oftcalamily and desolation. Henee the popular superstition respeeusg *'sptllmg 
the salt.*' The Persian Berhani Kattea, cited by Wait, explains the phrase, ** to have salt upon the Uvcr,'' as a 
metaphor expressive of enduring calamity upon calamity, and torment upon tormen'. 

X The Irish words " Caoin" and ** Cointhe*' cannot easily be pronounced according to any mode of writiac 
them in English. The best idea that can be given of the pronunciation, is to say that the word has a eomd 
between that ol the Eoelish words '' Keen" and " Queen." The word was anciently written Cine (C(He> aad 
was similar to the Hebrew, i. e Lamentation,— lamentatio planctus, ploratus. Vide 2 Sam. i. 17. To 
enter, wiih any degree of minuteness, into the antiquity of the Keen, and the argumenU in support of its £aateni 
origin and character, would be impossible within reaitonable limits. " The custom,'' observes the Rev. G. R. 
Wright, ''of pouring forth aloud strain of lamentation at the funerals of their friends and relatives, thoof^ now 
probably peculiar to Ireland, is of very ancient date, and can be traced back to heathen origin with tolerable 
certainty. As far as the snalogy of languages will prove, there is very fingular testimony to this pehit; the He- 
brew is Hulvul ; the Greek, Oioluzo; the Latin, UitUo; and the Irish, HuUuloo. If it be then of heathenish or- 
igin, it may be supposed to arise from despair, but if otherwise, from hope. That it is not a fortoiions coiaci- 
dence of terms, but also a similarity of customs to which these mixed noodes are applicable, may easily be prov- 
ed. We find in the sacred Scriptures many passages provinr the existence of this practice amOng ihoee wte 
used the H*^brew tongue — " Call for the mourners,' &c. "Man goe>h te his long home, and the mounsers go 
about the streets," &c. Its existence amongst persons speaking the Greek tongue is proved from the last book 
of Homer, where females are inUodueed mourning over Hector's dead body. It is not alleged that the Greeks 
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and moTing their bodies with a slow motion to and fro, their arms apart, thej continue to keep up 
a heart-rending crj. This cry is interrupted for a while to give tlie ban caointhe (the lead- 
ing keener,) an opportunity of commencing. At the close of every stanza of the dirge, the cry 
is repeated, to fill up as it were, the pause, and then dropped ; the woman then again proceeds 
with the dirge, and so on to the close. The only interruption which this manner of conducting 
a wake suffers, is from the entrance of some relative of the deceased, who, living remote, or from 
some other cause, may not have been in at the commencement. In this case, the ban caoinihe 
ceases, all the women rise and begin the cry, which is continued until the new-comer has cried 
enough. During the pauses of the women's wailing, the men, seated in groups by the fire, or 
in the corners of the room, are indulging in jokes, exchanging repartees, and bantering each other, 
some about their sweethearts, and some about their wives, or talking over the affairs of the day — 
priftes and politics, priests and parsons, the all^engrossing subjects of Irish conversation. 

A very accurate idea of an Irish wake may be gathered from a verse of a rude song, with the 
singular title of ** O'Reilly's Frolics," beginning—** When death at the bowlster approaches to 
sommen me." We purchased it firom a ballad vender in Limerick, who wu bawling it through 
the streets in the voice of a stentor : — 

** When my corpse will be laid oa a table along the room, 

With a white sheet on me down to my toes, 

if y lawful wife by me, and she crying most bitterly, 

And my dear loving children making their moans ! 

The night of b^ wake long steamers of tobacco, 

Cut OB a plale, on my navel for fashion's sake, 

Moukl candles in rows, like torches, watching me, 

And I cold ia my coffin by the dawn of day.'' 
It is needless to observe that the merriment is in ill keeping with the solemnity pf die death 
chamber, and that very disgraceful scenes are or rather were, of ireqnent occurrence ; the whiske/ 
being always abundant, and the men and women nothing loath to partake of it to intoxication.* 

The keener is usually paid for her services — the charge varying from a crowk^ a pound, 
according to the oircumstances of the employer. They — 

** live upon the dead. 
By letting out their persons by the hour 
To mimic sorrow when the heart's not sad." 
It often happens, however, that the fkmily has some friend or relation, rich in the gift of poetry; 



iatrodueed the name or the cnstoiq. but that the Greeks were in Ireland mi^t perhaps be proved from the Greek 
church at Trim, in the county of Meath, and also from the life of St Virgihus, Bishop ofSaltzburg, where men- 
tion is made of Bishop Dohda, a Grecian, who followed St. Virg^ius out of Ireland^ Amongst the Romans / 
there wes* women called Prt^fkaa, who uuered condawuztw, and v irgil 8f>eaking of Dido's funeral says, ' Fee- 
mimeouUUaiu teeta fremunt.' '< The analogy betwsMi ih« Roman and Irish funeral cerenMmy before the ^ov- 
emaient of the Decemviri, vmis amazingly sinking. The Keenaghers or Keeuers (for so the Prm/icoB mulieres 
are called by the Irish) are in the habit of beating their breasts, tearing their hair, and wringing their bands. Now 
we fiiMl the following law relative to Roman funerals, among those of the iwehre tables—' Mtuier ne faoiem car- 
pito'— ' Mulieres genas ne radunio.' The antiquity of this custom is thus established beyond doubt, and secures 
for the Irish peasantry the saaciion of ages for a practice which a stranger might otherwise contemplate with 
iwrror/' 

* Two English Gentlemen, one an officer, visiting Rillamey a few years ago, were exceedingly anxious 
to be present at a wake ; and as their stay was to be very brief, th«y had some fear that their curiosity 
was Boi likely to be gratified. The carmen who drove them, overhearing their conversation, at once removed 
ail dread on the subject, by information that ** a dacent boy, a cousin of his, died suddenly that very morning ; 
and sure he was to be waked that night; only as h*s people lived far iip the mountain, it would be troublesome 
to brio^ him into the town." To oblige their honors, however, the thing was to he done. Of course the news 
wsM followed by a liberal donation; and a promise of whiskey enough to make the party merry. Evening came, 
and with it the two gentlemen. The body of " my poor cousin" was laid out in pn»per style ; the empty bei- 
tJes fvere filled by contributions from the strangers ; and an ample supply of pipes and tobacco was also pro- 
cured. The evening commenced; one visitor after another droptiu; some expressing their astonishment and 
horror at finding " laid out" the hearty young man they walked and talked with yesterday. The affair was 
proceeding capitally ; the Englishmen askinr questions, and passing comments upon the novel and singular 
seeoe ^ until ahersome remark more than ordinarily lu Mcrous^ the mouth of the corpse was observed to have a 
saddeo twinge. One of the strangers noted the fact, and, starung up, exclaimed. " oy Jove, the rascal is alive!" 
and at tbe same moment thrust a lighted cigar against bis cheek. The dead man instantly started up. grave* 
clotbea suid all. made a rush to the door, fortunately plunged through it, and ran along the road, pursued by the 
exasperated officer. The dead outran the living^or there might have been a wake in earnest. It is needless to 
add thai the carman and his friends speedily vanished. 
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and who will for love of her kin give th« unbeught eulogy to the memory of the deceased. Tke 
Irish language, bold, forcible and comprehensive, full of the most striking epithets and idiomatic 
beauties, is peculiarly adapted for either praise or satire — its blessings are singularly touching and 
expressive, and its curses wonderfully strong, bitter and biting. The rapidity and ease with which 
both are uttered, and the epigrammatic force of each concluding stanza of the keen, generally 
bring tears to the eyes of the most indifferent spectator, or produce a state of terrible excitement. 
The dramatic effect of the scene is very powerful : the darkness of the death chamber, 
illumined only by candles that glare upon th^ corpse, the manner of repetition or ac- 
knowledgement that runs round when the keener gives out a sentence, the deep, yet suppress- 
ed sobs of the nearer relatives, and the stormy, uncontrollable cry of the widow er bereaved hus- 
band, when allusion is made to the domestic virtues of the deceased — all heighten the effect of the 
keen; but in the open air, winding round some mountain pass, when a priest or person greatly be- 
loved and respected, is carried to the gfave, and the keen, swelled by a thousand voices, is boms 
upon the mountain echoes — it is then absolutely magnificent.* 

The following affords an idea of the air to which it is usually chaunted. 






f.^r|JjriLfr i f^MJjjpj ijj -g ^ 



This keen is very ancient, and there is a tradition that its origin is supernatural, as it is said to 
have been first sung by a chorus of invisible spirits in the air over the grave of one of the early kings 
of Ireland. The keener having finished a stanza of the keen, sets up the wail (indicated in the 
music by the senubreve at the conclusion) in which all the mourners join. Then a momentary si- 
lence ensneSf when the keener commences again, and so on— each stanza ending in the wail. The 
keen usually consists in an address to the corpse, asking him, *f Why did he die f &c., or a de- 
scription of his person, qualifications, riches, dbc." ; it is altogether extemporaneous, and it is 
sometimes astonishing to observe with what facility the keener will put the verses together, and 
shape her poetical images to the case of the person before her.* This, of course, can only appear 
strongly to a person acquainted with the language, as any merit which these compositions possess 
li much obscured in a translation. 

The lamentation is not always confined to the keener ; any one present who has the ^ gift" 
of poetry may put in his or her verse : and this sometimes occurs. Thus the night wears away in 
alternations of lamentation and silence, the arrival of each new friend or relative of the deceased 
being, as already observed, the signal for renewing the keen. But we>have witnessed the arrivals 
of persons who, instead of going over and sitting down by the corpse (which indicated an inten- 
tion to join in the keen,) fell on their knees immediately on entering, and offered up a silent pray- 
er for the repose of the departed soul. The intervals in the keen are not, however, always silent 
— they are often filled up by ^* small plays*' on the part of the young, and on the part of the aged 
or more serious, by tales of farie and phantasie; nor is it uncommon ts have the conversation 
varied by an argument on religion, for even in the most remote parts, so large an assemblage is 
seldom without a few straggling Protestants. 



* Mr. Beauford, in a communieatien to the Royal Irish Academy, remariu, that '' the modes of I 
tation, and the expressions of grief by sounds, gestures, and ceremonies^ admit of an almost infinite variety. So 
far as these are common to most people, they have ytry little to attract attention; but where they constitute a part 
of national character, they then become objects of no incurious speculation. The Irish,'' continues that gentle- 
man, ''have been always remarkable for their funeral lamentatieas, and this peculiarity has beea noticed 
by almost every traveller who visited them;" and he adds, ''It has been affirmed of the Irish, that to cry 
was more natural to them than to any other nation ; and at length the Irish cry became proverbial." 

f The facility of producing rhymes in Insh arises from this, that vocal rhymes are stifBcient for poetry. Pro- 
vided the dosing voweli^ be uie same, like eonsonants are onneeessary— contrary to the laws of rhyme is other 
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The keener is almoit invariablj an aged woman; or if she be comparativelj young, the habits 
of her life make her look old. We remember one, whom the artist has pictured from our des- 
cription; we can never forget a scene in which she played a conspicuous part. A young man had 
been shot by the police as he was resisting a warrant for his arrest. He was of " decent people,'* 
and had a ** fine wake/' The woman, when we entered the apartment, was sitting on a low stool by 
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the side of the corpse. Her long black uncopibed locks were hanging about her shoulders ; her 
eyem were the deep set greys peculiar to the country, and which are capable of every expression, 
from the bitterest hatred and the direst revenge to tlie softest and warmest affection. Her large 
bine cloak was confined at her throat ; but not so closely as to conceal the outline of her figure, 
thin and gaunt, but exceedingly lithesome. — When she an se, as if by sudden inspiration, first 
holding out her hands over the body, and then tossing them wildly above her head, she continued 
her chaunt in a low monotonous tone, occasionally breaking into a style earnest and animated^ and 
using every variety of attitude to give emphasis to her words, and enforce her description of the vir- 
tues and good qualities of the deceased : "Swift^uid sure was his foot," she said, "on hill and valley. 
His shadow struck terror to his foes ; he could look the sun in the face like an eagle ; the whirl of his 
weapon through the air was fast and terrible as the lightning. There had been full and plenty 
in his father's house, and the traveller never lefl it empty ; but the tyrants had taken all except 
his heart's blood — and that they took at last. The girls of the mountain may cry by the running 
streams, and weep for the flower of the country — but he would return no more. He was the last 
of his father's house ; but his people were many both on hill and valley ; and they would revenge 
his death !" Then, kneeling, she clenched her hands together, and cursed bitter curses against 
whoever had aimed the fatal bullet — eurses which illustrate but too forcibly the fervor of Irish 
hatred. ** May the light fade from your eyes, so that you may never see what yon love ! May 
the grass grow at your door ! May you fade into nothing like snow in summer ! Mi^y jrour own 
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blood rwe airunst ye, and the sweetest drink ye take be the bittherest eup of sorrow ! May ye die 
without benefit of priest or clergy !" To each of her curses there was a deep " Amen/* which the 
bancaointhe paused to heir, and then resumed her maledictions. Akin to this is another keen, of 
which we hare been favored with a translation :— A keen, by a poor widow on her two sons, exe- 
cuted for teeasoo, on the testimony of a perjured informer, whose naaie it appean was Hugh : 
translated as literally as the idiom of the English language will permit. 

" My beloved, my faithful boys, 
When yesterday your case was called. 
Soon started up Hugh, 
How many falsehoods did he not swear, 
That would bang men a hundred and one. 
Then shook the court to iu fouodalioBS, 
The earth shook, and the skies. 
The bolt of heaven fell. 
n blasted the bloom of the trees. 
It stepped the song of the birds, 
Alas ! Alas ! a thousand times, 
That the bolt fell not on Hugh. 

'' Evil befhl the grand jury, and the iudge) 
Evil befol the twelve who tried you. 

'* That did not look upon your brows, 
To see the bloom of youth there, 
And give aims to each upon his shoulders. 
And send you beyond the waters far away ; 
For even then your sMther would hope for you. 
O, that she was not your judge or your jury I 
8be would spend days twenty and one 
Without or food, or drink, 
' That she might save her boys." 

The following is brief, but contains a volume of Irish history. A female member of the 
McCarthy More iamily dying in indigence, was carried to the grave on the shoolders of peasants; 
her coffin supported by poles. An old woman named Mary Riordan, celebrated in the soath for 
her caoines, seemg her thus borne to her last home, pronounced the following lamentation : 



<< O mo carathu as mo ruaeri, 
A gaoil na prunci, 
As na Carfaach eoolmoi, 
A mead na diag a nun div, 
As nar vaag a thruliv, 
Don clan do rug eonthis, 
D'iana Mniscri, 
Ad vpeh er da stumpm, 
Tbri do duhiv.'' 



* O my love, my heart's love. 
Thou kin of princes, 
The yellow- haired McCarthy^^ 
Of those who went not into exile. 
Or were not drowned in the waves, 

' The children whom a countess bore 
To the Eari of Mnskerry. 
Carried on two poor sticks 
Throughout thine own territory." 



Another caome of this woman's has been preserved ; she was known by the name of Maura 
Vaan — *< White Mary" — this being a distinctive title of her kindred, perhaps from the color X>{ 
their hair. An indigent stranger, an itinerant vender of small wares, died at a farmstead. The 
neighbors attended his poor wake ; and among them was this woman. In the course of the ni^bt 
some one said, *' It is a pity to let him lie there like a cow or a horse ; get up, Mary, and say i 
thing over him." ** What can I say.'" she answered; *'lknow nothing about him." She 
prevailed upon ; and thas began : — 

" Approach me, women : 
If yoa grieve not for him who lies here. 
You have yourselves lost many friends." ' 
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In tliM manner she continued to appeal to their private feelings and sorrows — remiadia|r one of 
the loss of a hasband, another of a lover, another of a ftther ; and worked upon their feelings to 
snch a degree, that everj woman present was soon in tears, and all of them rose with one accord, 
and over the corpse of the nnknown indulged each her own private grief. 

Besides omsims, extempore oosspoeitioBs over the dead, thirrioe^ or writisn elegies deserve 
mention. They are composed almost exclusively by men, as the amtus are by women. Many 
of them are ef no mean pretensions as effwts of genius. Specimens are to be fb«ad in manu- 
S6ri]»t in the house ^ every p eas ant who cultivates the language of his country. They diflB»r &<mi 
the keens in little more than that they are written with more regard lo metre. The measure, in 
English called htraie, is the most common, and suits them best. 

We might greatly extend this portion of our inquiries ; but, however interesting to some, we 
should do so at the risk of being tedious m the opinion of a large portion of our readers. The fol- 
lowing, however, we must be permitted to traaseribe ^ it is atranriation from the original Irish by 
Mr. Callanan, the poet, whose lines on Gougane Barra we have already quoted. It is said to be 
the composition of «« a fosterer" of Morty Oge O'ftullivan, the ohieftain of Berehaven, who was 
shot in attempting to resist the service of a warrant for his arrest on the charge of murdering a 
geBtleman, his near neighbor. His body was conveyed to Ork, lashed to the stem ei a king's 
•itt»r, and towed throng the ooeaa. His bead was subsequently exposed cm the gaol of that 
tity. He was, it is said, betrayed by one of his own IbUowers. 

** The sua on Ivsra no longer sbtnes brighUy ; 
The voice of ber music no longer is sprightly ; 
No more to her maidens the light dance is dear, 
Since the death of our darling, O^ullivaa Bear. 

" 9eiiUy, then false oae ! yoo basely betrayed him 
la his strong hour of need, when thy right hand should aid him ! 
He fed thee, he clad thee, you had all could delight thee, 
You left him, you sold him : may Heaven requite ihee ! 

« Seally, may all kinds of evil attend thee I 
On thy dark road of life, may no kind one befnend tbee ! 
May fevers kMig bum thee, and agues long freexe thee ! 
May the strong hand of God in his red anger seise thee ! 

'* Had he died calmly, IwooM not deplore him, 
Of if the wiki strife ef the sea-war closed o'isr htm $ 
Bat with ropes rooad hb white Hmbs, threogh ocean to trail hiB, 
Like a fish after slaughter^— 'tis therefore I wail him. 

" Long ma^ the curse of his people pursue them ; 
Scully, that sold him, and soldier that slew him ! 
One ghmpse of Heaven's light, may they see never ! 
May the hearth-stone of hell be their best bed for ever ! " 

** In the hole which the vile hands of solcKers had made thee, 
Unhonored, unshrouded, and headless they laid thee } 
No sigh lo regret thee, no eye to rain o'er thee : 
No dirge to lament thee, no friend to deplore thee. ' 

" Dear head of my darling ! bow gory and pale 
These aged eyes see thee, high spiked on their gaol '. ^ 

Thy cheek in the summer sun ne'er shall grew warm ; 
Nor that eye e'er catch light, but the flash of the storm. 

" A curse, blessed ocean, is on thy green water. 
From the haven of Cork to Ivera of slaughter ! 
Since thy billows were dyed with the red wounds of fear, 
«Of Muiertaeh Oge, our O'SulUvan Bear." 
TIm wake usually lasts two days ', sometimes it is extended to three, and oecusionally to (our. 
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Where the iurvivors are " poor and proud," however, the body is oonsigned to earth within 
twentj-four hours after death ; for it is obvious that the expenditure is too great to allow of iti 
continuance longer than is absolutely necessary.^ When the corpse is about to be taken out, the 
wail becomes most violent ; but as then TiiUure is most predominant, it is less musical. Before the 
coffin is nailed down, each of the relatives and friends kisses the corpse, then the coffin is brought 
out and placed on chairs before the door ; and in some districts, the candles (which fh>m the first 
were kept constantly lighted) are brought out also, and placed on other chairs in the same relitife 
position they occupied within, and they are not taken away until the coffin is settled in the heme, 
and the procession beginning to move. 

The funerals are invariably attended by a numerous concourse ; some from afibction to ths 
deceased : others, as a tribute of respect to a neighbor ; and a large proportion, because time if of 
small value, and a day unemployed is not looked upon in the light of money lost. No invitatioof 
are ever issued. Among the upper classes, females seldom accompany the mourners to the gran; 
but among the peasantry the women always assemble largely. 

The procession, unless the churchyard is very near, (which is seldom the case) consists moit^ 
ly of equestrians — ihit women being mounted behind the men on pillions ; but there are also a nsa* 
ber of cars, of every variety. The wail rises and dies away, at intervals, like the fitftil breese^^ 
On coming to a cress road it is customary, in some places, for the followers to stop and offer up 
a prayer for the departed soul ; and in passing through a town or village, they always make a 
circuit round the site of an ancient cross.* In former times the scene at a wake was re-enacted 
with infinitely less decorum fn the church-yard ; and country funerals were often disgraced hj 
riot and confusion. Itinerant venders of whiskey always mingled among the crowd, and foond 
ready markets for their inflammatory merchandise. Party fights were consequently very common ; 
persons were firequently set to guard the ground where it was expected an ebnozious individaa? 
was about to be interred; and it oflen happened that, after such conflicts, the vanquished party 
have returned to the grave, disinterred the body, and left it exposed on the highway .t The ho^ 
ror against suicide is so great in Ireland, that it is by no means rare to find the body of a wretched 
man, who has been guilty of the crime, remaining for weeks without interment — parties haviiif 
been set to watch every neighboring church yardtto prevent its being deposited in that which they 
consider belongs peculiarly to them. 

It is well known that if two funerals meet at the same churchyard, a contest immediately 
takes place to kno^ which will enter first; and happily if, descrying each other at a distance, it*ii 
only a contest of speed ; for it is often a contest of strength, terminating in bloodshed and some- 
times in death. This arises from a belief that the last jperson buried in a churchyard is employed 
in bringing- water to his fellow-tenants of the *' nair#W house," until he is relieved in turn by the 
arrival of a new sojourner in the dreary regions of mortality. 

The lower classes of the Irish have always held in exceeding abhorrence the practice of dis- 
interring the dead for the purpose of assisting science ; and the men who, in former times, were 
employed by surgeons to procure ''subjects," always held their lives by very slight tenures4'- 



* Thus a corpse, passing through Fethard, in the eonnty of Tipperary, is always carried round the pump, 
because the old cross stood there in former times; and there is a certain gate of the same town Jfor a considefs- 
ble part of the fortifications remain), through which a corpse is never carried^ thuugh in their direct course, be- 
cause it was through that gate that Cromwell entered the town. 

t In Aufust, 1839, our informant saw lyin^ amongst the nettles in the burial-ground at Mueross, a coflSn, the 
lidof which bad l>een removed, and in it there lay exposed to the unhallowed gaze of curiosity, a bod> in as 
awful state of decomposition, which had been led there by its relations, because they were not strong enough to 
possess themselves of some particular nook in the abbev, which was defended by the friends of a body already 
m possession ; which this party would have eihnmed, but failing to do so, threw the coffin wto the nettles, aad 
' suffered it to remain unburied. i 

X A distinguished lecturer on anatomy in Cork, Dr Woodroffe, whose name is familiar to men of science 
in every quarter of the globe, related to us some sterling anecdotes in illustration of the strength of this feeling 
among the humbler Irish. He was once summoned hastily to visit a family of considerable respectabOitVp the 
head of which had died of apoplexy. He was the only son of his mother— and she was a widow. Dr. Wood- 
roffe described the scene with a degree of eloquence in which we should vainly attempt to toUow him. The 
" neighbors," poor as well as rich, had gradually strolled into the room in which the corpse lay ; and the aa^ 
row chamber was cmwded. The departed had been loved and respected by all} and there was everywbeie 
signs of earnest sympathy in his fate. The agony of the bereaved neusehold was absolbtely appalling. The 
doctor tried several experiments with a view to restore life— or rather to: atisfy the eager demaiKU of tke sor- 
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Indeed, the sorgeoni thenuielree were genenllj objects of sugpicion, and not nn&equefttlj of dis- 
like. In order to preyent the possibility of disinterment, we hsve known parties watch the grave 
night after night— always in lar^e groups, and, in those days, never without an abundant supply 
of whiskey. To many of the country churchyards — (the church haying vanished nges afo)~4i 
rude hovel is attached, where the parties may sit at night ; and where some man is paid to watch, 
by the friends of the deceased persons. 

The most touching and sad, though interesting fimeral, we ever attended, was at Mucross, 
during our recent visit It was a damp and some^^iat gloomy m<^aing, and the waiter, who en- 
tered fuUy into our desire, told us, with evident pleasure, that ^^ we were in great luck, for two 
widows' sons were to be buried that day ," — adding, " I*m sorry for their trouble, but sure it was 
before them; and as they could not get over it, and as you had the curiosity to see it, I'm glad 
they're to come to-day.' 

We walked about a quarter of a mile away, as it were, frem the Cleghreen entrance to Mu- 
cross, to arrive at the gate appropriated for the passage ef the dead to their last homes. Long 
before we could see any portion of the crewd, we heard the keen swelling on the ear, now loud 
and tremulous, anon low, and dying, dying away. Keening has fallen into disiise io this district ; 
but the Kerry keen was more like what we imagine the wild wail of the Banshee to be, than the 
demonstration of human sorrow. The body had been ftlaced in a plain ooffin, what, in England, 
would be called a shell ; and this was put upon a very common hearse, not unlike a four-post bed, 
drawn by an active but miserable-looking horse. The widowed mother, shrouded in her blue 
cloak, sat beside the coffin ; and when the keeners cried the loudest, she rocked her body to and 
fro, and clasped her handf , as if to mark the beatings of her stricken heart. Those who followed 
were evidently the poorer class ot artisans from the town ef Killarney, and peasants of the 
neighborhood ; yet they were orderly and well-behaved^-no drunken man disturbed the mournful 
ceiemony. The humble grave was dug, net by any appointed sezlon, but by a ^'neighbor," and 
before it ww half-finished, the other funeral we had been told of had fiUed another confer of the 
charchyard. This one had no hired keeners, yet there was no lack of tears, and sighs, and bitter 
wailings. To us it was a wild and singular scene. While the narrow and shallow graves were 
preparing, the mothers were crouching at the head of each oo^n. The deep blue hoods complete- 
ly concealed each countenance ; and se alike in attitude wae one to the other, that they could not 
ktLY9 been distinguished apart. Groups of men and boys were scattered throughout the church- 
yard. In the distance, a young girl was kneeling beside a grave : aometimes she wept, and then 
threw herself upon the green sward with every demonstration of agony. Not heeding the crowd, 
who waited patiently lor the lawering of the eoffins, two aged women were seated, midway be- 
tween the two funeral parties, on a broad flat stone, iut4»nt upon observing both : like the crones 
AD the Bride of Lammermoor, they discoursed of the departed. 
«< And which of the two widdy women do you pity most, AUy .^" 

«* Och and troth, by dis and by dat, I can't tell. Sure I saw Mary O' Sullivan's boy alive and 
well yesterday momin*, an* he said^it wss mighty quare — * Mother,' says he to her, an' he 
^oing out at the door — " 

vi v«r8 ', for he well knew ibat all human efibrts were vaia. Every minute, the mother murmured, " Doctor, doe- 
tor, give me back my ^ood son!'' At len^lh, be prepared to depart, when the half-frantic woman seized him 
by the arm, exclaiming, in a very anrry voice, ** I say, you shall give me back my brave son !" The doctor 
placed bis hand on her shoulder, and said, in a deep apd impressive tone, while the whole room was hashed. 



R' 



Wom«in, apply to Ohxl — can I raise the dead V^ Instandy, the solemnity of ihe scene was broken by a voice 



sereamifig out from a far comer of the apartment, '' Raise the dead ! raise the dead ! that ye can, ye thievinr 
villain---didn't ye take my poor mother out of her quiet grave, in Doiur las churchjrard, bare three weeks ago 7 
Oo another occasion, the doctor driving in one of the hired cars from Passage to Cork, ob.served^ that a pretty 



sworn to baulk him. f 'ur readers will easily imagine that a curious and amusing scene ensued ; the unsuspeel- 
jn^ ^1 frankly explaining the mode ithe had adopted to keep her oath \ which conxisted principally in her hav- 
ing interred the bo y in a remote corner of the old abbey, and covered it wun large stones, l he dialogue was 
t^nioated only by the doctor's saving, " Well, if Dr. Woodroflfe said he would Iwivc her, you may bo sure be 
irill keep bis word — for I am Dr. Woodroflfe." The astonished and terrilied jprl »cr«nm«.d to the dnver to stop 
tk« car \ sprung off— ran back to Cork— instantly proc<«eded 10 KJlcrea, adistaHce of several miles : and having 
ejcplained her case, had no difficulty in procuring asHistance to remove her old graiidmuUmr tnmi the place she 
£ad, io her simplicity, pointed out to the sety person from whom she mwi desired to cuiiceal ii. 4 
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« Did he turn back to say it, alana ?" interrupted the first speaker. 

"He did." 

" Inugh ! Inogh ! see tliat now. I wonder he hadn*t better sinse than to turn back of a Sat- 
urday raorniu'.'* 

" • Mother,' says he, * what a handful you'll hare of white silver to-night, and I in work a 1 
the week !' " 

" *• God bless you, my darlint, Amin !' she answered, and then he came about and kissed ber. 
Oh, wasn't she turned intirely from life when, in less than an hour after, he was brought in t 
corpse, and he her only comfort and help ! I remember her a fine brave-looking woman, and ice 
what she is now. Well, God look down upon us all !" 

** Yarra ! amen — there's Betsy Doolan out there, showing her bran new shawl at a funeral ! 
Well, the consate of some people ! Do you know where the up funeral is from ^*' 

" T'otlier side of Mangerton, they say—an only son too !" 

" Oh Peggy, you aint in aimest, are ye ?'* 
, " Fait, it's as thrue as gospel. Ally ; or may I never light another pipe — two lone women's 
only sons : aint it a sorrowful sight ? But her boy was going ofiT in a consnroption this man/ a 
day: and sure that was seme comfort to her, to have him left in the sight of her eyes, and left to do 
what she could for him till the last; that was some comfort. Holy Mary ! did ye hear that cry 
firom Widdy O'Sullivan ? What ails her ? I—" 

" Yah ! they've got down on her husband's coffin, and she can't abide his bones being disturb- 
ed, and small blame to her; he was a dacent man. Yah ! yah ! hear to that screech, it bates the 
head-keener of them alt — ^the strength of the trouble of the widdy 's heart was in it; poor craj- 
thur! the Lord above look down and comfort ye." 

" I wonder will any of the quality in Killarney look to her ? It's a pity my Lady Kenmare'i 
not in it; sure she looks to every poor craythur that wants. Oh,thin, sure the power*of the blessing 
she resaves from the poor will carry her sowl to heaven ! Its a comfortable blanket I had fr»ffl 
her last frost. May she have all her heart's delight to the end of her days." 

'^ Some people have grate luck," said the other woman, with a sneer ; " but by die and by dat, 
I never made a poor mouth to the quality." 

" And the dickons thank ye for your perliteness, and the man that owns ye in constant woilc ; 
not like a poor craythur such as me, who has no head, God help us, these ten years, to think fer 
the childhre — only our own two hands to gather for them and ourselves the scrapings of the 
earth.*" 

At last we saw the ceffin lowered, but a little way beneath the turf, and the humble grave wu 
quickly filled. There was no priest 6f any description present, nor do the Catholic priests in gen- 
eral attend the humble funerals. This we think exceedingly improper; it is distinctly and posi- 
tively his duty — a duty he owes to the poor as well as the rich ; and yet the victim of sudden 
death had prayers, many and sincere, offered up over his grave ! Wben the coffin was completely 
covered, and the friendly grave-digger threw down his spade, every person in the churchyard 
knelt down; the men uncovered their heads, the females clasped their hands; the very childfen 
crowded to the spot, and knelt reverently and silently under the canopy of heaven; there was do 
word spoken — no sentence uttered ; the desolite widow even suppressed the sobbings of her 
broken heart ; and thus the people remained prostrate, perhaps for several minutes. When thej 
arose, the funeral h:>wl brokf forth afresh, in all its powerful and painful modulations. 

The other funeral was soon oyer; and the people from beyond the mountain exchanged greet- 
ings with those who dwelt in the town. After a little time, their immediate friends— for the poor 
are the friends of the poor — persuaded the widows to rise from the earth, and their tottering limba 
were supported with the most tender care, while every epithet to soflen and eheer was used to- 



* In Ireland, as we have said, they keep their relatives but a short time from the irrave, after death. Wf 
expressed much paio at this hurryiog m -rtality to decay. " Yah !" said an old Kerry man ' * sure they could i»ot 
afiyrd to keep it longer, even the richest of us." ** How do mean * afford,' my good friend t th« dead rrquire 
no entertainment." ** Avick ! no ; but the living do. Sure no one would lave a corpse widoat company, ao** 
eompnny must have welcome; and how eonli they afford the entertainment for more than three da>s at 'nwMt 
sure they never tumHhe neighbors out while the corpse is in ; that's the custom of the eoumry, my lady, yco 
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wards them Mach that was said was in th<» native Irish, and of that we understood little; hut 
it was impossible to mistake the eager looks and sympathising tears of many who were present. 

It so happened that the two widows met wht n leaving the place wher^ their last earthly bless- 
ings were consigned to the earth. « I'm sorry for your trouble, my poor woman,' said ihe moun- 
tain widow to the townswoman. 

" Thank ye, and kindly toe; the Lord's hand is heavy on us both ;" she replied, looking ear- 
nestly, and yet with an almost meaningless gaze on the widow who addressed her, and who was a 
muc I younger woman. ** Two only sons, ' she added— «• they tell me, two only boys, yours and 
mine, and we to be left ! but not for long. Tell me, avourneen*'— and she laid ht-r hand on her 
arm, and peered into her face — ** did your boy die hard?*'* 

'^ God be praised ! he did not; he wasted away without any pain or trouble. Long summer 
days and winter nights I watched and prayed for him — my gra boy ! but the Lord took him for 
the best, if I could only think so." She paused to weep, while the people round her — some in 
Irish, some in English— exclaimed, »» God comfort her!" — «*tbe Lord look down on her!" — 
" Holy Mary pity her !" — " Well, she has great strength intirely." " The breath left him," she 
added **as easy as the down of the wild rush leaves its stem." 

''Then thank God always,' said the old woman — «' thank God that he did not die hard ! the 
neighbors will tell ye how I lost mine. He was alive yesterday ; ay, he was as full of strength 
as the finest deer on Glena, and. what is he nowi* Oh! but death was hard on him; I didn't 
know his face when 1 looked in it! think of that, my poor woman, think of that; the mother 
that bore him didn't know his face ! Oh ! it's a fine thing to have an easy death, and time to make 
our souls. Holy Mary!" and she commenced repeating the litany to the Virgin with inconceiv- 
able rapidity, while her face wore the cadaverous hue of death, and her eyes gleamed like lamps 
in a sepulchre. 

<♦ She's turnin* light-headed," said a man in the crowd. »* Get her home, Peggy, the throu* 
ble is too strong for her, intirely, and no wonder." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A /ftlKHD IN irUD IS ▲ IRIElfD IH DKKD. 

Rushbrook and Jaoe retoroed to their oottage; 

^ ane oloied the door, and threw liersell into her 

' hasband's arms. * You are saved, at least,' she 

cried; *thaiik Heaven for that ! You are spared. 

Alas t we do not know how much we love till 

dangei* comes opon ui.' 

Rushbrook was mnch affected ; ha loved his 
wife, and had good reason to love her. Jane 



■t CAFTAIH MAnnVAT. 

PARTT. 

dressing np a hif hwajman and a pickpocket in 
uniforms and orders, he deaired the phrenologist 
to examine their heads, and give his opiHioo as 
to their qualifici0ionB. The savant did so, and 
turning to the King,' said, *Sire, this person,' 
pointing to the highwayman, ^whatever he may 
be, would have been a great general, had he been 
employed. As for the other, he is quite in a dif- 
ferent line. He may bs, or if lie is not, he would 
make, aA admirable finaneier/ The King was 
satisfied that there was some truth in the science. 
For,* as he very rightly observed, «what is a 



was a beautifui woman, not vet thirty ; ull in. general but a highwayman, and what is a finan- 
cier person, her bead was finely formed, yet ap- eier but a pickpocket ?' 



ptt%Qt)y mimII Ibr ber height ; her features were 
wl irf tTproosltn an<2 sweetness. Had she been 
^rn to a higli station, tf he would have been con- 
s't( 1e red one of the greatest belles. As it was, 
sh e was loved by those around her ; and there 
wu s a dignity and commanding air about her 
^* oich won admiration and respect. No one 
«• juld feel more deeply than she did the enormity 
• of the offence committed by her husband ; and 
yel never m any moment since her marriage did 
she cling so earnestly and se closely by lam as 
she did now. She was of that bold and daring 
temperament, that she could admire the courage 
that propelled to the crime, while the crime it- 
^ lelfshe abhorred. It was not, therefore, any- 
t hing surprising that, at such- a moment, in a 
li usband to whom she was devoted, she thought 
m ore of the danger to which he was exposed than 
sh e did of the crime which had been committed. 
\ Vo do Rushbrook himself justice, hifi person 
^Qd mind were of no plebeian mould. He was 
1^ dfc ^ing, venturous (ellow, reaily at any emer- 
gen* 9y, cool and collected in danger, had a plea- 
^^.TC in the excitement created by the difficulty 
sncl riL^k attending his nocturnal pursuits, caring 
Uttle or nothing lor the profits. He, as well as 



^Calm yourself, dear Jane,' said Rushbrook ; 
•aU is well now.' 

* All well! yes; but my poor child— £200 
offered fer his apprehension! Iftb«;y were to 
take him '* 

^I have no fear of that ; and if they did, they 
cottld not hurt him ; it is true that they have 
given their verdict, but still they have no pofi- 
tive proof.* 

*But they have hanged people opon less proof 
before now, Rushbrook.' 

•Jane,' replied Rushbrook, 'our boy shall never 
be hung; 1 promise yon that; so make your 
mind easy.' 

*Then yom must confess, to save him, and I 
shall lose you.' 

A step at the door interrupted their colloquy. 
Rushbrook opened it, and Mr. Fnrness, the 
schoolmaster, made his appearance. 

♦Well, my good friends, I'm very sorry the 
verdict has been such as it is, but it cannot be 
helped ; the evidence was too strong, and it was 
a sad thing forme to be obliged to give mine.* 

•You I' exclaimed Rushbrook, 'why, did they 
callyou up ?* 

^, ^ , 'Yes, and put me on my oath. An oath, to a 

his wife, h^^ liot been ' neglected la point of moral mantis a very serious responsibility ; the 
education; ^^ had been born in humble life, nature of an oath is awful : and when you con- 
and had, by enlisting, chosen a path by which aider mv position in this place, as the inculcator 



advansement became impossible; but, had Rush- 
brook been an officer instead of a common soldier, 
his talents would probably have been directed 
to more noble channels, and the poacher and 

Silferer fur his captain might have exerted his 
exterity se as to have gained honorable men- 
tion. Hiscourage had always been remarkable, 
and he was looked upon by his officers, and so 
he was by his companions, as the most steady 
and collected man under fire to he found in the 
whole company. 

We are the creatures of circumstances. — 
Frederick of Prussia had no opinion of phreno- 
logy, and one day he sent for the professor, and 



of morals and piety to the younger branches of 
the community, you must not be sniprised at my 
telling the truth.' 

'And what had you to tell ?' inquired Rttsh- 
brook, with surprise. 

'Had to tell !— why, I had to teU what yon toM 
me this morning ; and I bad to prove the ba^ as 
belonging to you ; for you know yon sent me 
some potatoes in it by little Joey, poor fellow. — 
Wilful murder, and iC200 upon apprehension 
and conviction!* 

Rushbrook looked at the pedagogue with Mir- 
pr'if« and contempt. 

•Pray, may I ask how they came to know tlMtt 
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•nythinghad passed between oe yesterdaj moro- 
iug, for, if 1 reeoUeot right, jrea desired me to be 
secret?' 

*Very troe, and so I did ; but tben thej knew 
what good friends we always were, I suppose, 
and so they sent for me and obliged me to speak 
dpAnmyoath.' 

*I don't understand it,' replied Rushbrook;— > 
*Chey might haye asked you auestions, but how 
could they haye gnessed that I bad told yen any 
thing?* 

*My dear friend, you don't understand it ; — 
bat, in my situation, looking up to me, as every 
one does, as an eiample of moral rectitude and 
correctness of conduct — as a pattern to the 
juvenile branches of the community — you see 

*Tes, I do see that, under such circumstances, 
you should not go to the alehoase and get tipsy 
two days at least out of the week,' replied Rush* 
brook, turning away. ^ 

<And why do I go to the alehouse, my dear 
fKend, but to look after those who indulge too 
freely— yourself tor instance. How often hare 
I seen you home V 

•Yes, when you were drunk and I was — ' 

Jane put her hand upon her husband's mouth. 

•And yo« were what, friend ?* inquired Fur- 
ness, anxiously. 

•Worse than you, perhaps. And now, friend 
Furness, as yoa must be tired with your long 
CTidence, I wish you a good night.' 

•Shall I see you down at the Cat and Fiddle V 

<Not for some time, if ever, friend Furncss, 
that you may depend upon.' 

•Never go to the Cat and Fiddle ! A little 
wholesome drink drowns care, my friend ; and, 
therefore, although I should be eorry that you 
indulged too much, yet, with me to look alter 
you—* 

•And drink half my ale, eh r No, no, friend 
Furness, those days are gone.' 

•Well, you are not in a humor for it now — but 
another time. Mrs. Rushbrook, have you a drop 
of small beer?' 

*I have none to spare,' replied JaneT; ^tomlnft 
away ; 'you should have applied to the magis- 
trates for berr.' 

•O, just as yoa please,' replied the pedagogue; 
* it certainly does ruffle people's temper when 
there is a verdict of wilfbl murder, and iCaOO for 
apprehension and conviciiom of the offender. 
<ic>nd oii^ht.' 

Furness banged the cottage ddor as he went 
oat. 

Rushbrook watched till he wai out of hearing, 
and then said, *He's a scoundrel.' 

• 1 think so too,' replied Jane ; 'but never 
mind, we will go to bed now, thank God for his 
mercies, and pray for bis forgiveness. Come, 
dearest.' 

The next morninff Mrs. Rushbrook was in- 
formed by the neigh oors that the schoolmaster 
a&d volunteered his evidence. Rusbbrook's in- 
dignation was excited, and he vowed revenge 

Whatever may have been the teeliogs of the 
community at the time of the discovery of the 
murder, certain it is that, af\er all was over, there 



was a strong sympathy expressed for Rush- 
brook and his wife, and the condolence was very 
general. The gamekeeper was avoided, and his 
mend Furness fell into great disrespect, afler 
his voluntarily coming forward and giving evi- 
dence against old and sworn friends. The con- 
sequence was, his school fell off, and the peda- 
gogue, whenever he could raise the means, be- 
came more intempeiate than ever. 

One Saturday night, Rushbrook, who bad re- 
solved to pick a quarrel with Furness, went 
down to the ale-house. Furness was half drunk 
and pot valiant. Rushbrook taunted him so as 
to produce replies. One word brought on an- 
other, tiM Furness challenged Rushbrook to come 
outside and have it out. This was just what 
Rushbrook wished, and after half an hour Fur- 
ness was carried home beaten to a mummy, and 
unable to leave his bed for manv days. As toon 
as this revenge had been taken, Rushbrook, 
who had long made up his mind to do so, packed 
up and quitted the village, no one knowing 
whither he and Jane went; and Furness, who 
had lost all means of subsistence, did the same 
in a very few days afterwards, his place of re- 
treat being equally unknown. 



CHAPTER XX. 

in WHrCH WE AOA-lIf FOLLOW UP OUR UXRo's 
DESTIJfY 

After the resolution that M<<jor M'Sliane came 
to, it is not surprising tbac he made, during 
their journey home, every inquiry of Joey rela- 
tive to his former life. To these Jeey gave him 
a very honest reply in every thing except that 
portion of hi^ history in which his father was so 
seriouslj implicated : he had the feeling that he 
was bound in honor not to reveal the circum- 
stances connected with the murder of the pedlar. 
M 'Shane was satisfied, and they arrived in Lon- 
don without furthc r adventure. As soon as M '- 
Shane had been embraced by his wife, he gave 
a narrative of his adventures, ana did not lorget 
to praise little Jeey as he deserved. Mrs. M'- 
Shane was all gratitude, aod then it was that 
M'Shane expressed his intentions towards our 
hero, and, as he expected, he found his amiable 
wife wholly coincided with him in opinion. It 
was therefore decided that Joey should be pot to 
a school, and ^be properly educated, as soon as 
an establishment that was eligible could be found. 

Their full intentions towards him, however, 
were not communicated to our hero; he was 
told that he was to go to school, and he willingly 
submitted; it was not however for three months 
that M'Shane would part with him; a difficalty 
was raised against every establishment that was 
named. During this time little Joey was very 
idle, for there was nothing for him to do. Books 
there were none, for Mrs. M'Shane had no time 
to read, and Major M'Shane no inclination. His 
only resort was to rummace over the newspapers 
which were taken in fer the benefit of the cus- 
tomers, and this was his usual employment. One 
day, in turning over the file, he came to our ac- 
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count of the murder of the pedlar, with the re- 
port of the coroner's inquest. He read all the ev- 
idence, particularly that of Furness the school- 
master, and found that the verdict was wilful 
murder, with a reward of £200 for his apprehen- 
sion. The term, wilful murder, he did not ex- 
actly comprehend; so, after lajingdown the pa- 
per, with a beating heart he went to Mrs. M'- 



my young pupil, hot the best pupil I ever hid. 
I am most delighted to see him, sir,* (>aid Fur- 
ness, taking off his hat. *May I presun.etoask 
who has the charge of 4his dear child at this 
present moment?* 

The usher made no difficulty in stating the 
name and resiclence ^f the precepter, and baviog 
gained this information, Furness shook Joey by 



Shane, and asked her what was the meaning of the hand, bade htm tarewell, and wishing hion 

it. every happineas, walked away. 

'Meaning, child,' replied Mrs. M'Shane, who Joey's mind was confused durincrthe remain- 
was then very busy iuher occupation, <it means derof his walk, and it was not notil their re- 
ohild, that a person is believed to be guilty of tnrn home that be could reflect on what hid 
murder, and, if taken up, he will be hanged by passed. That Furness had given evidence up«n 



the nsck till he is dead.' 

^But,' replied Joey,*suppose he has not com- 
mitted the murder?* 

*■ Well, then, child, he must prove that be has 
not.* 

'And suppose he has not committed it and can- 
not prove it.* 

'Mercy on me, what a number of supposesl 
why then, he will be hanged all the same to be 
sure.* 

A fortnight after these queries, Joey was sent 
to school: the master was a very decent man, 
the mistress a very decent woman, the tuition 
was decent, the fare was decent, the scholars 



the inquest he knew, and he fa id penetration, 
when he read it, to feel that there was no neces- 
sity for Fuiness to have given such evidence.— 
He also knew that there was a reward of £200 
for his apprehension; and when he thought of 
FUrne8s*s apparent kindness, and hi« notrsvert- 
ing to a subject so important as wilful murder 
having been found against him, he made up bis 
mind that Furness had behaved so with the in- 
tention of lulling him into security, and thutbs 
next day he would certainly take him up for the 
sake of the reward. 

Now, although we have not stopped our nar- 
rative to introduce the subject, we must here 
were chiidrtn of decent families; altogether, it observe, that Joey's love for his parents, partic- 



was a decent establishment, and in this estab- 
lishment little Joey made very decent progress, 
goif'g home every hslf-year. H»w long Joey 
mi^rht have remained there it is impossible to say; 
but having been there a year and a half, and ar- 
rived at the a$re of fourtevn, he had just return- 
ed from (he holidays with three guineas in his 
pocket, for M 'Shane and his wife were very gen- 
erous and very fond of their protege, when a 
circumstance occurred which again ruffled the 
smooth current of our hero's existence. 

lie was walking out as all boys do walk out 
in decent schools, that is, in a long line, two by 
two, as the iiniiiials entered Niah's Ark, when 
a sort of shabby genteel man passed their files. 
He happened to cast his eyes upon Joey and 
stopped. 

'Master Joseph Rushbreok, 1 am most happy 
to nee you once more,' said he, extending his 
hand. 

Jaey looked up into h\9 face; there was no 
mistake, it was Furness, the sc hool- master ■ 

'Don't voa recollect me, my dear boy; don't 
you recollect him who tauffht the infant idea 
how to «hoot, don't you recollect your old pre- 
ceptor?* 

'Yes,* replied Joey, coloring up, 'I recollect 
you very well.' 

'i am delighted to see you; yon know you 
were my fairest pupil, but we are all scattered 
now; your father and mother have gone no one 
knows where; you went away, and I also could 
no longer stay. What pleasure it i« to meet you 
once more!' 

Joey did not respond exactly to the pleasure. 
The stoppage of the line had caused some cob 



ularly his father, was unbounded; he longed lo 
see them again; they were constantly in his 
thoughts, and yet he dared not to mention them, 
in consequence of the mysteries connected w ah 
his quitting bis home. He fully perceived his 
danger: he would be apprehended, and, being 
so, he must either sacrifice his father or himself. 
Having weighed all this in his mlnd^ he then 
reflected npo6 what should be his coarse to steer. 
Should he go home to acquaint Major M'Sbane? 
He felt that he could trust him, and would 
have done so, but he had no right to trust any 
one with a secret which involved h's father's 
life. No, that would not do; yet to leave him 
and Mrs. M'Sbane after all their kindness, and 
without a word, this would be too ungrateful.— 
Afler much cogitation, he resolved that be would 
run away, so that all clue to him should be lost; 
that he would write a letter for M'Shane and 
leave it. He wrote as fo.lows: — 

'Dear Sir — Do not think me ungrateful, for I 
love you and Mrs M'Shane dearly, but I have 
been met by a person who knows me, and will 
certainly betray me. I left my father's home, 
not for poaching, but a murder that was commit- 
ted. / was not guilty. This is the only secret 1 
have held from you, and the secret is not mine. 
I could not disprove it, and never will. 1 now 
leave because I have been discovered by a bad 
man, who will certainly take advantage of hav- 
ing fallen in with uie. We nay never meet 
again. I can say no more, except that I shall 
always pray for you and Mrs. M'Shane, and 
remember your kindness with gratitude. — Tours 
truly, Joey M'Shaxe. 

Since bis return from St. Fetersburgh, Joey 



fusion, and the usher who had followed it, now had always, by their request, called himself 
came up to ascertain the caa«e. Joey M*Sbane, and he was not sorry when they 

'This is my old pupil, er rather, I should say, gave him the permission, although he did Qot 
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comprehend the advantages which were to ac- 
crue from taking the name. 

Joey, having tinished this letter, sat down 
and cried bitUrly — but in a school there is no 
retiring place for venting yoar feelings, and he 
was Ciiinpelled to smother his tears. He per- 
formed his exercises, and repeated his lessons 
as if nothing had happened, and nothing was 
about to happen, for Joej was in essence a lit- 
tle fctoic. At night he went to his room with 
the others; he could only obtain a small portion 
of his clutheii, the^e he pat up in a handker- 
chief, wvnt softly down stdiis about one" o'clock 
in the oioruing, put his letter addressed to M'- 
Shane on the hall table, opened the back door, 
climbed over the play ground wall, and was 
again on the high road to seek his fortune. 

But J^ey was much improved during the two 
years since he had quitted his father's house. 
Before that he was a rtflective boy; now, he 
was more capable of action and decision. His 
*dea8 had been much expanded irom the know- 
ledge uf the wurld gained during his entry, as it 
were, into life; he had talked much, seen much, 
listened much, and thought more; and natu'-ally 
quiet in bis manner, he was now a gentleman- 
like boj. At the eaiing-honse he had met with 
every variety of character; and as there were 
some who frequented the house daily, with 
those Joey hsd become on intimate terms. He 
was no longer a child, but a lad of undaunted 
courage and pre»ence of mind; he had only one 
fear, which was, that his father's crime should 
be discovered. 

And here he was again adrift, with a small 
bun tie, three guineas in his pocket, and the 
world before him. At first he had but one idea, 
that of removing to a distance which should 
elude the vigilance of Furness, and he therefore 
walked on, and walked fast. Joey was capable 
of Kreat fatigue; he had ffrown considerably. It is 
true, during the \^»t two years, still he was 
small for his age; but every muscle in his body 
was a wire, and his strength, as had been proved 
by his schoolmates, was proportionate. He was 
ela<(tic as India rubber, and bold and determined 
as one who had been all his life in danger. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THS SCKirX 18 AOAIlf SHIFTED, AND THE PLOT 
ADVAKCKS. 

It will be necessary that for a short time we 
again follow up the fortunes of our hero's pa- 
rents. When Rushbrook and Jane quitted the 
village of Grassford, they had not come to any 
decision as to their future place of abode; all 
that Rushbrook felt was a desire to remove as 
far as possible from the spot where the crime 
had been committed. Such is the feeling that 
will ever possess the guilty, who, although they 
may increaae their distance, attempt in vain to 
fly from their consciences, or that All-seeing 
eye which follows them everywhere. Jane had 
a similar feeling, but it arose from her anxiety 
far her husband. They wandered away, for 



they had sold everything before their departure, 
until they found themselves in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and there they at length settled m 
a small village. Rushbrook easily obtained 
employment, for the population was scanty, 
and some months passed away without anything 
occurring uf interest. 

Rushbrook bad never taken up his employ- 
ment as a poacher since the night of the mur- 
der of I he pedlar; he had abjured it from that 
hour. His knowledge^ of woodcraft, was, how- 
ever, di-covered, and he was appointed first as 
under, and eventually as head keeper to a gen- 
tleman ot landed property in the neighborhood. 
In thi^ situation they had remained about a 
year, Rushbrook giving full satisfaction to his 
employer, and comparatively content (for no 
man could h^ve such a crime upon his con- 
science and not pass occasional hours of remorse 
and misery,) and Jane was still mourning in 
secret for her only and darling child, when one 
day a paper was put into Rushbrook*s hands by 
his master, desiring him to read an advertise- 
ment it contained, and which was as follows : 
— *lf Joseph Rushbrook, who formerly lived in 
the village of Grassford, in the county of I>^von, 
should be still alive, and would make his resi- 
dence known to Messrs. Pearce, James, and 
Simpson, of 14 Chancery-lane, he will hear of 
something greatly to hia advantage. Should he 
be dead, and this advertisement meet the eyes 
of his heirs, they are equally requested to make 
the communication to the above address.' 

* What does this mean, sir.'* inquired Rush- 
brook. 

*It means that if you are that person, in all 
probability there is some legacy bequeathed to 

you by a relative,* replied Mr, S ; 'is it 

you ?* 

•Tes, Sir,* replied Rushbrook, changing co- 
lour: *I did once live at Grassford.' 

*Then you had better write to the parties and 
make yourself known. 1 will leave you the 
newspaper.' 

*What think you, Jane?* said Rushbrook, as 
soon as Mr. had quitted. 

*I think he is quite right,' replied Jane. 

*fiut, Jane, you forget — this may be a trap; 
they may have discovered something about — 
you know what I mean.' 

<Tes, 1 do, and I wish we could forget it; but 
in this instance I do not think you have any- 
thing to fear. There is no reward offered for 
your apprehension, but for my poor boy's, who 
is wandering over the wide world; and no one 
would go to the expense to apprehend yOu, if 
there was nothing to be gained by it.' 

*Trup,' replied Rushbrook, after a Dtinute'sre- 
fleetion; *but, alas ! I am a coward now — I will 
write.' 

Rushbrook wrote accordingly, and in reply, 
received a letter enclosing a bank-bill for £20, 
and requesting that he would come to town im< 
mediately; he did so, and found, to his astonish- 
ment, that he was the heir-at-law to a property 
of £7000 per annum — with the only contingency 
that he was, as nearest f»f kin. to take the name 
of Austin. Having entered into the arrange- 
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ineDtfl required by the legal gentlemen, he re- 
turned to Yorkshire with j£500 in his pocliet, 
to communicate the intelligence to his wife, and 
when he did so, and embraced her, she burst 
into tears. 

^Rushbrook, do not think I mean to reproach 
you by these team; but I cannot help thinking 
that you would have been happier had this nev- 
er happened. Your life will ba doubly sweet 
to you now, and Joey's absence will be a source 
of more vexation than ever. Do you think that 
you will be happier ?* 

*Jane, dearest ! I have been thinking of it as 
well as you, and, on reflection, 1 think I shall be 
safer Who would know the poacher Rush- 
brook in the gentleman of £7000 a year, of tlie 
name of Austin? Who will dare accuse him, 
even if there were suspieion^ I feel that once 
in adother county, under another name, and in 
another situat'on, I shall be safe.' 

*But our poor boy, should he ever come back 

* — Will also be forgotten. He will have 
grown up a man, and, having another name, will 
never be recognized; they will not even know 
what our former name was.' 

4 trust that it will be as you say. What do 
you now mean to do ■'' 

4 shall say that I have a property of four or 
five hundred pounds left me, and that I intend 
to go up to liondon,* replied Rushbrook. 

'Yes, that will be wise; it will be an excuse 
for oar leaving this place, and will be no clue to 
where we are going,* replied Jane. 

Rushbrook gave up his situation, sold his fur- 
niture, and quitted Yorkshire. In a few weeks 
afterwards he was installed into his new proper- 
ty, a splendid mansion, »nd situated in the North 
of Dorsetshire. Report had gone before them; 
some said that a common laborer had come into 
the property, others said it was a person in very 
moderate circumstances; as usual, both these re- 
ports were contradicted by a third, whicl^ repre- 
sented him as a half-pay lieutenant in the army. 
Rushbrook had contrived to mystify even the 
solicitor as to his situation in life; he stated to 
him that he had retired from the Army, and 
lived upon the Government allowance; and it 
was in consequence of a reference to the solicit- 
or, made by so ne of the best families in the 
neighborhood, who wished to ascertain if the 
new-comers were people who could be visited, 
that this third report was spread, and universal- 
ly believed. We have already observed that 
Rushbrook was a fine, tall man; and if there ia 
any class of people who can be transplanted with 
success from low to high life, it will be those 
yfho have served in the Army. The stoop is the 
evidence of alow-bred, vulgar man, the erect 
bearinsr equally so that ef a gentleman. Now, 
the Utter is gained in the Army, by drilling and 
di^icipline, and being well dressed will provide 
for all else that is required, as far as mere per- 
sonal appearance is concerned. When, there- 
fore, the neighbors called upon Mr. and Mrs Aus- 
tin they were not surprised to find an erect, 
military looking man, but they were very much 
surprised to find him matched with such a fine. 



and even elegant-looking woman as his wife — 
Timid at first, Jane had sufficient tact to watea 
others and copy, and before many months were 
passed in their new position, it would have been 
difficult to suppose that Mrs. Austin hac^i not 
been born in the sphere in which she theii mov- 
ed. Austin was brusque and abrupt in his id«b- 
ners as before; but siill there was always re- 
serve about him, which he naturally felt, aud 
which assisted to remove the impression of vul- 
garity. People who are distant are seldom' con- 
sidered ungentlemanlike, although they may 
be considered unpleasant in their manners. It 
is those who are too familiar who obtain the 
character of vulgarity. 

Austin, therefore, was respected, but not lik* 
ed; Jane, on the contrary, whose beauty had 
now all the assistance of dress, and whose con- 
tinued inward mourning for her lost son had im- 
proved that beauty by the pensive air which she 
wore, was a deserved and universal favorite — 
People of course said Austin was a harsh hus- 
band, and pitied poor Mrs. Austin; but (hat 
people alwtfys do say if a woman is not inclined 
to mirth. 

Austin found ample amusement in sporting 
over his extensive manor, and looking afier b<B 
game. In one point the neighboring gentlemen 
were surprised, that, although so keen a sports- 
man himself, he never could be prevailed npon 
to convict a poacher. He was appointed a mag- 
istrate, and, being most liberal in all his sob- 
scriptions, was soon considered as agreatacqoi- 
sition to the eoonty . His wife was much sought 
after, but it was invariably observed that, 
when children were mentioned, the tears stood 
in her eyes. Before they had been a year in 
their new position, they had acquired all tbe 
knowledge and tact necessary; their establish- 
ment was on a handsome scale; they were visit- 
ed and paid visits to all the aristocracy and gen- 
try, and were as popular as they could have de- 
sired to be. But were they happy ? Ala« ! ne. 
Little did those who envied Austin his property 
and establishment imagine what a load was on 
his mind — what a corroding care was wearing 
out his existence. Little did they imagine that 
he would gladly .have resigned all, and been 
once more the poacher in the village of Grass- 
ford, to have removed from his oonseience tbe 
deed of darkness which he had com milted, and 
once more have his son by his side. And poor 
Jane, her thoughts were d^ and night npon 
one object — where was her child ? - It deprived 
her of rest at night; she remained meditating ob 
her fate for hours during the day; it would insh 
into her mind in the gayest scenes and tbe hap- 
piest moments; it was one incessant incubus- 
one continual source of misery. Of her hos- 
band she thought less; for she knew bow sin- 
cerely contrite he was for the deed he had done 
— how bitterly he bad repented tt ever since, 
and how it would, as long as he lived, be a sourcs 
of misery — a worm that would never die, hot 
gnaw till the last hour of his existence. Bat 
her boy — her noble, self sacrificed little Joey! 
— he and his destiny were ever in her thoughts; 
and gladly would she have been a pauper, applj* 
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ing for relief, if she had hut that child to have ought to he, to have euddenly come into possee- 
)ed up in her hand. And jet all the co'inty sionofeo much wealth. 'Tie God alone that 
thoO||rht how happy and contented the Austins knows th9 secrets of the heart of man. 
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The above cut is copied from an oHtline etch- 
ing published 1560, and displays considerable 
ingenuity in composition. 

Divide the subject vertically, that is, cover 
with the hand the whole of the left side from 
the oentre, and a single figure of a child is rep- 
resented in n sitting posture. Divide the subject 
horizontally by covering the lower half, and the 
head and arms of the sitting figure become at- 
tached to another pair of legs, and it assumes a 
flying attitude. . Turn the whole subject upside 
down and the efibct is still the same. In these 
changes there is not the least violation of ana- 
tomical correctness in the outline. 
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Portrait of a Hat, as 
seen emerging firom Fun- 
nel, on the evening of the 
4th. 
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SEVERE SPOON EXERCISE. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

IN WHICH OEORGK 18, WITH PKCULIAR FA- 
CILITT, ARRESTED. 

In order that she might not be further annoy- 
ed, George strongly advised Helen to quit ihe 
house at once; and as tbis advice met with BulPs 
ardent approval, she hastily packed up her ward- 
robe and left, an asylum at George's lesidenoe 
having been ottered and accepted with glad- 
ness. 

As had been anticipated, Tynte arrived in lesa 
than an hour after their departure, and on find- 
ing that his poor trembling victim had escaped, 
his rage became almost maniacal, his object hav- 
ing been to regain possession of the four thou- 
sand pounds, which object, had Helen failed to 
follow the advice oi George, would in all prob- 
ability have been accomplished. As it waa, he 
invo > ed the spirit of vengeance, and during its 
ascendancy over his mind, he, with a character- 
istic series of wild imprecations, vowed to be re- 
venged upon both Boll and George. 

On reflection, however, his knowledge of 
George's character prompted him to be oautioos. 
He tetited him; he felt well assured that if he 
were opeuly to assail him, his arrows would re- 
coil upon himself; vtill, being firmly bent upon 
having his revenge, he resolwd to annoy it he 
could not destroy him ; and, in order that he 
might do so effectually in secret, he went to con- 
sult his friend Foster, whom he knew to be in 
practices of secret knavery an adept 

Foster was an envious, and, therefore, an un- 
happy man. He was one of those grovelling, 
seltish being<! whose souls are galled by anoth- 
er's prosperity. He could not bear to see any 
one of whom he had the slightest knowledge, 
successful : it cut him to the heart ; and hence, 
knowing George to be a thriving man — thriving 
too, not by meanly cringing to the vicious and 
despicable, bnt by a strict adherence to manli- 
ness and honor, he felt a morbid pleasure in hav- 
ing what he conceived to be the means to in- 
flict an injury upon him. 

<Now, then,* said Tynte, having explained all 
this to this most unamiable man, *how is he to 
be fixed .' I am firmly determined to do it, if 
possible : the only question is, how can it effec- 
tually be done ?* 

<Why, my usual way when a fellow annoys 
me is to arrest him at once for some decent a- 
mount — ssy for ten thousand pounds, you know, 
or 00 ! Toa can indict him, if you like ; but 
that is a little more troublesome and expensive; 
besides, you give him then a greater facility for 
finding bail, and pushinic the thing on for trial ; 
whereas, if you arrest him, he*d find it rather 
difficult, Vm thinking, to procure bail for ten 



thousand pounds; and if he can't—and f don*t 
believe that he can— why by ruling bim on yoa 
may keep him in prison tor a twelvemonth, tr 
Bor - ^ 

»The very thing !' exclaimed Tynte; •bm this 
ean be done without my appearing in it?' 

^Most easily I Bless your life, there's no diffi- 
culty in it at all. You have nothing mere to do 
than to get a plaintiff who makes an afiidavit and 
the writ issues. The thing is like A, B, C* 

*Bat who's to be the plaiuUff— how is he to be 
got ?* 

* Bless your innocence ! And do you mean 
to say that you've lived in town all these years 
without being up to that ?' 

Tynte confiessed (hat in that peculiar branch 
of useful knowledge he was unhappily deficient, 
and having expressed a h ghly laudable anxiety 
to be enlightened, Foster instructed him how to 
proceed. 

In the immediate vicinity of Serjeant's Inn, 
there is and has been for more than half a cen- 
tury a dirty, dismal den, held in high repute by 
a certain clafs of beings wtio live by the trade 
of perjury; for a trade indeed it is, and one, too, 
which IS followed in this metropolis by hundreds. 
In the parlor of this reputable establifho.ent, at 
any time between ihe hours of ten in the morn- 
ing and twelve at night, a * goodly eouipany *of 
iheae erf^atures may be seen, some dnnkinjE, 
some smoking, and some playing at cribbage, 
but all waiting anxiously to sell (heir immortal 
souls to any one who may require the dreadful 
sacrifice, for a few shillings. Tl ey are not to be 
mistaken; they look like what they are ; dead to 
every just and virtuous feeling, their conscien- 
ces seem withered with every nope of salvatiin, 
and charity would prompt every christian to 
pray with the Great Redeemer, •Father forgive 
them fer they know not what they do,' but that 
the knowledge of their character forbids even 
the hope that of the meaning and import of the 
awful words, *So help me God V they are un- 
conscious. 

There are plsces of this descripion in vari- 
ous parts of London; but to this particular dea 
of iniquity Foster directed Tynte to proceed, 
havinir given him full instructions, with a word 
of introduction to a celebrated attorney, who 
was a very active candidate himself for trans- 
portatien, and who was, indeed, so snecessful in 
his canvass, that he was soon after duly elected 
by persons who toolc special cars to prevent his 
return. 

Ou entering the dismal place in question, 
Tynte called for a glass of brandy-and water, 
while (he persons by whom he found himself 
surrounded looked so earnestly at him, that he 
felt at once convinced that the object of hit visit 
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was well understood by them alt. He appeared 
however to take bat liiile notice at 6r8r, bat 
stood sipping hie brahdy-and-water, and carS' 
les^Iy glancing round the room; but having at 
lenctli caught the eye of an alderly person who 
had been brooding gloomily with a pipe in his 
mouth near the fire, he ventured to observe that 
the air was rather damp. 

*It is, very damp,' returned (he person ad- 
dressed, taking the pipe from his mouth, and 
brightening up in an instant, * very damn in- 
deed.* 

•Will you drink ?* said Tynte. 

The invitation was no sooner given than the 
man approached. The subject of th» weather 
was then renewed; but a very few minutes 
were suffered to elapse before Tynie, in an un- 
der tone, inquired if he knew Mr. Foster. 

The man noddsd in the affirmative; and hav- 
ing looked with great significance, whisf ered, 

* What do you want.'* 
•An affidavit.' 

•For what?' 
•A debt.' 
•What amount.'* 
•Ten thousand pounds.* 
•Very well. Who's the attorney .>» 
•Sogers. You know him '' 
'Well; when do you want it?* 
•In the morning. Will you be there at elev- 
en ?' 

* To a second * 

Tynte then placed a sovereign privately in his 
hand, ascertained that his name was Draygon, 
and quitted the house. He then called upon 
Borers, and having explained to that virtuous 
gentleman that he wished to arrest a party, an 
arrangement wa« made, as a mere matter of busi- 
ness, for the pUintifT to meet the common-law 
clerk at eleven in the morning. 

At the appointed hour, Draygon the 'plaintiflT* 
accordingly went te the office of Mr. Boger», and 
saw the clerk in question; and when the affi- 
davit had been duly prepared — to the effect that 
•this deponent makeih oath and saith, that de- 
fendant is juHly and truly indebted unto this 
deponent in the sum of ten thousand pounds for 
money lent and advanced by this deponent to 
the said defendant, and At his req test' — they 
proceeded to the King's Bench office in the 
Temple, and when the pUintiff had solemnly 
sworn that the contents of the affidavit were 
tru*», a w It was issued. 

On Its beinff. however, placed in the handn of 
the sheriffs officer, who knew It to he what is 
classically termed *a mace,' he required the de- 
fendant to be pointeJ out to hnii, urging, as a 
reason, thai it W4S so large a «um. Ty i«to, there- 
fore, ^iccompanied him at once; and having sta- 
tioned themnelves in a passage immediately op- 
posite George's office, they watched for his com- 
ing out. They had not been there long before 
George made his appearance, when Tynte in an 
inntant pointed him out, and disappeared as the 
officer approached him. 

*Mr. Julian it strikes me I've the pleasure to 
address.'* observed the officer respectfully. 
•Julian is my name,' returned George. 



•Mr. George St. George Julian, if 1 do not 
mistake.' 
'Vou are perfectly correct.* 
•Then i*m sorry to My, sir, Tve a writ here 
agin yer^ — a large amount rayther, sir — ten 
thousand pounds !' 

'There's some mistake here,' said George, 
smiling. *I do not owe ten thousand farthings 
to any creature breathing.* 

•Most possible, sir. There's a many of these 
here things now a going on, sir. Verry sorry, 
sir, but I in course must do my duty.' 
•But at whose suit is it ?* 
•Christopher Draygon's the plaintiff, sir.* 
•Christopher Draygon! — I dont know the man. 
I never he^rd of hiui before ! However, what's 
to be doneP' 

•Sorry, sir; eo where you like, sir; either to 
lock-up, or White-cross-street, just which you 
please, sir. But as I des say it*0 all a misuke, 
you^'d better go to a hovse. If you 11 do me the 
fifvor to walk on sir, I'll keep at a respectable 
distance.* 

•No, no;* said George, who by no means ap- 
proved of the idea of being followed through 
the city by an officer. « We'll have a coach.* 
And as one unhired happened to be4>aBsing at 
the moment, they hailed it and entered togeth- 
er. 

Tynte no sooner saw (George thus secured 
than he went to the Bank of England, and ob- 
ta ned a two hnndred pound note for the small 
ones he had In his possession, and having cut it 
in htlf, proceeded a» once to Bull's office. 

As he entered, Bull looked at him fiercely, 
althongh he felt somewhat tremulous, expecting 
that of course he had ealled in oider to tell him 
exactly what he thought of his conduct in giv- 
ing up the four thousand pounds. 

Tynte, however, bowed with grreat humility, 
and having assumed an extremely penitential 
aspect, said, with a meekness which was very 
appropriate, 'Mr Bull, I have taken the liberty 
of calling to offer a thoufaud apologies. 1 am, 
indeed, tiuly sorry that 1 should have suffered 
passion to blind my judgment so far as to induce 
me to commit myself so grossly * 

• I am glad, sir,* said Ball, who felt greatly re- 
lieved, for he had felt, up to that very momenf, 
apprehensive that Tynte intended to commence 
proceedings against him ; • f am glad, sir, that 
on reflection vou feel that yon were wrong.* 

•f was wrong, sir; very, very wrong, and I 
now ask your pardon. I beg of you to believe 
sir, .hat had I been cool, or even in my senses, 
1 would not have offended you for the worM.* 

•I am sa'isfied, sir — quite satisfied, and I hope 
that you are equally sati»fied that 1 acted cor- 
rectly * 

•I am, sir ; lam convinced that, as an honest, 
upright man, you conld not have acted other- 
wise; indeed it would have been, 1 feel, totally 
inconsi>teiit with the reputation you have ac- 
quired for straight for w a ri'nesp and honor.' 

Bull was considerably softened by this compli- 
ment, and as it met with the approbation of his 
own heart, he acknowledged it duly. 
•But, sir,* continued Tynte, 'you are awwe» I 
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am eertain that a man of your experience and 
knewledge ef the world, cannot but be aware 
that this matter, by taking from me almost all I 
possessed, has embarrassed me sadlj ; I have, 
therefore, as a mere matter of business on your 
part, aud without the slightest inconvenience, to 
ask you a favor.' 

Bull instinctively thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and inquired with a very droll expres- 
sion of countenance, how he could serve him. 

•1 have,' replied Tynte, *ju8i received from a 
friend of mine in Gloucester, the half of a two- 
hundred-pound Bank of England note : the oth- 
er half will follow, of course, as soon as the re- 
ceipt of this has been acknowledged; but 1 am 
just now terribly pushed, Mr. Bull, 1 expect in- 
deed to be arrested every heur; and although 
I might induce the attorney to wait perhaps, by 
lodging the half note with him, 1 don't like to 
trust it in his hands, Mr. Bull, for as a man of 
the world,^you know what these lawyers are.* 

The thought at this moment flashed across 
Ball's mind, that if this were a genuine note, 
he might make a few pounds by offering the ac- 
commodation, and as the practice of cashing 
half notes was by no means unusual, he really 
did feel that he might just as well make a profit 
by the transaction as any one else. He there- 
fore replied, *Very true, I do know what law- 
yers are, sir; I've had enough to do with them 
In my time, I have. Let me see the note ; 1*11 
do what ] can for you, I will; but money is very 
valuable just now, Mr. Tynte ! — this is settling 
day; the account's a bare account, sir; the 
diflerences are very , very heavy, they are; the 
exchanges all if|fainst. us; but I'll managv it for 
yon nevertheless, it I can. Be good enough to 
amuse yourself a moment with the paper; I'll 
just go and see how I stand.^ 

Taking the half-note with him, he ran in 
great haste to the B.ink in order to ascertain if it 
were genuine, and on being assured that it was, 
he as hastily returned. 

<I am sorry,' said be, *1 can't oblige you, Mr. 
Tynte. I find that I have drawn wery close, 
air; too close; much closer indeed than i ever 
dreamt of.' 

*But have you no friend/ urged Tynte, <who 
would do a little thirng of this kind ? I would 
jpay him, sir, for the accommodation, willingly !' 

^Bull, who had anticipated this application, 
repluHi, *Why, 1 can't say that I don't know a 
friend who would do it. But he's a covetous 
man,sir !— «money*s scarce, and he knows it!— 
a very covetous man, and 1 don't like to lay my- 
self under the obligation.* 

*Let it be a matter of business, Mr. Bull — 
Don't make an obligation of it. I'll pay him — 
anything in reason. 

*Bnt I'm afraid he'll not be satisfied with any- 
thing in reason. He's such a Jew, he is. How- 
ever, as it will be of so much service, I'll go, I 
will, and bear what he says. How much shall I 
offer?' 

*Oh, I'll leave it to you: you'll do the best 
you can forme, 1 know.' 

Bull promised in do so and lefl him ; ostensi- 
bly in order to consult this dear friend; but in 



reality with the view of thinking how he could 
secure the direct receipt of the other half-note. 

Having hit upon what he conceived to be an 
excellent plan, ne returned with a most dismal 
face. Tynte, however, who uuderstood all this 
well, was t)y no means dismayed, although as- 
suming an expression of the most intense anx- 
iety, he inquired with sreat earnestness whether 
he'had been successfuT 

4 have seen him,' replied Bull, shaking his 
head mournfully. ^Just what I expected, exor- 
bitant ! Avarice — avarice is the curse of liie, it 
is. It amazes me how men can be so grasping. 
rd strongly recommend yon to wait until tM 
other haK arrives.' 

impossible ! 1 cannot wait. What does your 
friend require ?' 

4 don't like to tell you. Nor do 1 like to 
have anv hand in such a vilely usurious transac- 
tion. Id rather you waited ; it's onlj a couple 
of days!' 

*Once more, my friend, I cannot wait. I muH 
make the sacrifice; what is itf 

*Why would you believe that he wants ten 
pounds! Did you ever see the like of people? 
— / never did.' 

4t cannot be helped, Mr. Bull; he must have 
ten pounds.' 

* Why it's a thousand per cent. ! That's the 
way money's opade, sir, in these days : a thou- 
sand per cent, per annum !' 

4 am aware of it, sir, but I must submit.' 

^Well,' returned Bull, who began to be rather 
angry with himself, for he now felt that he 
might just as well have asked twenty as ten. — 
4 only know, sir, that / wouldn't make such a 
sacrifice. I call it a robbery, I do. But if you 
must have the money, why you must. TU go 
and get it.' 

4 am ashamed, sir, to give you so much troo- 
ble,' said Tynte. 

*Don't name it. In serving a friend I leel 
pleasure.' 

He then went direct to his banker's, drew a 
cheque for the amount, and returned with the 
money, determined however not to hand it over 
until that had been done which he imagined 
would secure him against all risk. 

*Well, Tve got it, sir,' said be on his return; 
*but only, only on one condition, for he's a very 
suspicious fellow, he is. For my part I can't 
bear to see people so suspicious.' 

'What is the condition?' 

*Why, that you write to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the hair note, and to request your cor- 
respondent to send the other by return address- 
ed to you at my office, and give me an authority 
in writing to open the letter on its arrival, and 
to hand the contents to my friend.' 

'Most certainly. 1 can have no objection to 
that. He's a clever fellow though !' he added, 
smiling, 'whoever he may be, he's a sharp, 
shrewd dog.' 

*Ha is,' returned Bull, who really thought that 
he was. 'He knows a little;^ as much perbnpa 
as here and there one. There's no getting oTer 
him,* 

Mr. Tynte was quite pleased with thiu re- 
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mmrkMe obienration, and occasionally smiled 
while writiitg the letter, which he delivered 
when finished to Ball, with the authority, receiv- 
ed the money, and left 

While Bull, however, was rabbing bis knees, 
chnckling at the excessively artfnl way in which 
he had made the ten pounds, and congratulating 
himself apon his unexampled cleverness, he- 
received a note from George, which made him 
tremble, for it informed him not only of the ar- 
rest, but of the suspicion which Geor^^e enter- 
tained of its having been done through the in- 
strumentality of Tynte. He therefore lost not 
a moment in starting for Chancery-lane, from 
which the note had been dated; nay, so dread- 
fully alarmed h4d he become, that he actually 
called a eoach, and had moreover the unprece- 
dented generosity to tell the driver that he would 
give him an additional sixpence to make his hor- 
ses gallop ail the way. 

The coachman in consequence of thii did his 
best, and havinjr done so, demanded a shilling 
more than his tare, besides insisting resolutely 
upon having the promised sixpence. It was well 
tor him that Bull was not in haste alone, but 
also lu a state of agitation; as it was, however, 
he paid him, with a promise of having him up 
for extortion, and having taken his number, 
which be did not retain in his memory a moment, 
he entered the house with a dirty individual, 
who had two pots of porter in one hand, and a 
siBffularly coarse beef steak in the otlier. 

<Mr. Julian 1 believe is here,' said Bull to the 
person in attendance. 

^First to the lef\,' said that person, unlocking* 
a door, surmounted with spikes, at the foot of 
the stairs. 

Bull ascended, and having knocked at the 
first door on the right, entered a room, which 
was crowded with all sorts of persons, tbe whole 
of whom looked at him in an in»tant, but the next 
instant turned with an expression of disappoint- 
ment, he not being the man whom any one of 
them expected. 

*Mr. Julian'' said he, looking round; but as 
it suddenly occurred to him that this was not the 
first to the left, he rectified his error, and found 
George alone. 

*Dear, bless me !' he exclaimed, as he entered 
the room. 'Why, mj dear boy, why — what is 
all this ? What's it for ? What's the amount V 

^07i/y ten thousand pounds,' replied George, 
wiihasmile. 

'Ten M<m«and/' cried Bull, starting back as 
if struck. *Why — why— £cn thousaon!— Lord 
have mercy upon us ! Dear, bless my life, Td 
not the slightest notion of your being in so dfep !' 

'Nor had I until this morming : 1 assure you it 
rather surprised me.' 

'But what have you been doing to owe so 
much money ?' 

^1 don't owe a shilling of it! not a single shil- 
ling!' 

•But how can that be, my boy ? How can 
they arrest you for a debt you don't owe ? It's 
illegal, it is; it can't be! In a land of liberty 
like this! — a Christian country! — a country 
with law * 



'Which afford ne protection,' added George, 
'save to those by whom they are vioUted — laws, 
sir, which scourge the unfortunate man, while 
they shield the accomplished villain.' 

*But how can it be ? How can thev answer 
to arrest a man who don't owe a farthing ? I 
believe you, of course, my dear boy, because I 
kikow yen wouldn't deceive me; but 1 don't un- 
derstand it, 1 don't ! Who's the creditor ? — the 
man at whose suit the writ issued '' 

'His name, it appears, is Christopher Dray- 
gon.* 

*Draygon — Draygon — Draygon — who's Dray- 
gon ?' 

*I can't tell indeed, I never heard of the name 
before.' 

^Never heard of him — never had any trans- 
action with him! — where does he live? Fil 
see into it! — I'll see after him! — I'll Draygon 
him, 1 will ! - only Just let me know where he 
lives ' 

*This is the address ; I sent a man at once 
down to the office to look at the affidavit; but I 
don't expect you'll find him.* 

'Not find him ? I'll find him. He shan't es- 
cape me.' 

*lfyou should see him, just bring him here,' 
said George; ^persuade him to come with you.' 

'Persuade him! — he shall come! I'll collar 
him. Keep up your spirits, my dear boy. I'll 
see it all right. I shall soon be J>ack; it isn't 
far; only in Fetter-lane; — keep up your spirits.' 

Having been assured by George that he was 
not at all depressed, he started for the residence 
of Christopher Drayton, which he found to be 
a filthy, loathsome place, the lower pait of which 
was kept by a dealer in old iron, rags, and bones. 

*Does a Mr. Christopher Draygon live here V 
inquired BuH; having entered the shop. 

^Tes, sir,' replied a person, whose face and 
arms were protected from the inclemency of the 
weather by a thick coat of rust and grease com- 
mingled. 

*Can I see him, pray ? Is he within ?' 

'No; he's never &t home, on'y at night, sii.— 
We don't scarce see nothing at all of him.' 

« What is he, pray ?' 

*Don't know nothing at all about him. I on'y 
know he goes out in the morning and comes 
home at night.' 

^Js he a rich man. 

*Rich !' echoed the dirty individual, tossing 
his head centemptuously; *rich ! God pity him! 
I on'y wish he was; he wouldn't then be so 
back'ardin coming forrard with his rent.' 

'What is the best time to catch him at home, 
my friend ? I want to see him on very partic- 
ular business indeed. 

*Oh, you want to see him ? Ah, then there 
ain't one half a chance. If you didn't want to 
see him you might catch him by a miracle, if 
you've luck; but as yon do want to see him, I 
can't give yeu no sort of hopes : he's as slip- 
pery as a live silver eel.' 

'Then there's no chance of seeing him?' 

^J^ot half a ha'porth ! He never sees nobody; 
'specially if any body's arter him. I never see 
sich a fish ! rm sure the gen'tlmen as calls, i0 
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astonishing; but no, he won't see them, the etar* 
nal fool; for sich connection*, in course, might 
do something for him. It*8 pride, o' ray think- 
ing; for raythey than putt hisself hunder a ob> 
liiraticn, he goes on and en here as poor as a 
bGg.' 

*ls he a lawyer, or in anyway connected with 
the la^ r 

* Heaven and earth only knows what he is, or 
what be does. I can't make him ont, and never 
oonld.' 

'Well, I'm nbliged to yon for the information. 
Gaod day.* 

As the eyes of Mr. Bull now began to be open- 
ed; as he pretty clearly saw that this was in 
reality a most villanous transaction, he called 
upon the attorney whom he knew, and who 
walked to the lockup -house with him. 

As they entered the room which was oc- 
cupied by George, he looked at the attorney 
with an expression indicative of something like 
a desire to annihilate him without any unneces- 
sary loss of time, conceiving that, of course, be 
was no other person than the veritable Christo- 
pher Draygon, Gent. On beings undeceived, 
however, his countenance changed, and they 
entered calmly into the question of what was to 
be done. 

*This is not by any means,* said the attorney, 
* an uncommon occurrence, although it appears 
to be, and is in reality monstrous. My only 
wonder is that they did not proceed a little far- 
ther, and have a couple of amJavits and a couple 
of plaintiffs, in order that the difficulty might 
thereby be doubled. However, as it is, there is 
nothing to be done but to find good bail.* 

*The amoQiitis so large!' said George. 

*True; it is, indeed, a large amount; but as 
the matter is certain to oom(» to nothing, Mr. 
Bull, I should say, might easily find an equally 
responsible person to join him.' 

This rather startled Bull. The idea of becom- 

' ing bail for so large a sum as ten thousand pounds, 

had a powerful effect upon his nerves. He did 

not, however, see how he could refuse, and was 

therefore qu»te silent. 

'But surely,' said George, who had watched 
Ball intently, snd knew pretty well what was 
passing in his mind, 'sarely a judge, sir, would 
order my discharge upon finding nominal bail, 
or a strong affidavit of the facts.'' 

*That has been tried,' replied the attorney, 
•again and again. The judge assumes to have 
no such power. His argument is that if he 
could discharge on the plea of not owing the 
money, in a case for five or ten thousand pounds, 
he could do it for twenty pound«, or any other 
sum. He would thus have all the trying; and 
if that were once established, he would have as 
many cases as if he were invested with the pow- 
er of unmarryirg the married. Bail, sir, must 
be found, or you 11 have to lie in a prison, sir, 
for twelve or eighteen months; for, of course, 
;ih*y'll rule you on.* 

*But can't we punish the knaves.'* inquired 
Bull. *Is there no sort of remedy'' 

•Remedy? Oh, yes*, of course, there's a re m- 
^d^ 1 It's a free Briton's proudest boast that 



there can be no wrong without a remedy I For 
example, you bring yonr action for a malicious 
arrest, and what do you get ? Why, after going 
on for perhaps a year and a half yon get a ver- 
dict, and that's aboat all you do get. Where's 
the defendant? He's not to be foui d. His 
name is Chrliitopher Draygon, and he livfd at 
a marine store- shop in Fetter Lane once, but 
where is he now ? Who can tell ? Tou can't 
find him ! — and even if yon can, what then.' — 
what is he .' A beggar ! Still, there's no wrong 
with ut a remedy 1 Bail, sir, must be had; no- 
thing else can be done.' 

* It's a monstrous sum of money,' observed 
Bull, 'is ten thousand pounds.' 

*Yes, bat then it isn't like a real debt,' sain 
the attorney. 

^You*d have no difficulty, at :«fl, yon know, 
in getting a friend to join you in such a ease as 
this.' 

<1 don't know, people don't like to doit.thej 
don't.' 

*Tou can get it done, there's no doubt about 
that. The only question is, have you sufficient 
confidence in Mr. Julian?' 

*I have every confidence in him, 1 have. I 
do not believe he would do anything wrong for 
the world.' 

<There is nothing to induce him to do so in 
this case; he has not any temptation to fix his 
bail.' 

*I see that, I do; I see it clearly. Well ! 1*11 
go at once and do what I can.' 

*1 only want to get out,* said (reorge, who 
had for some time been pacing the room in si- 
lence, * and I'll undertake to relieve yon of all 
responsibility within a week.' 

•My dear boy, I've the most perfect confi- 
dence in you. It shall be done. I promise you 
I'll do it without delay.' 

This promise was faithfully performed; and as 
the officer was peifectly satisfied with the bail, 
on receiving a liberal fee, George was liberaied- 
in the course of a few hours. 

*Now,' said Bull, when this had been accena- 

rlished, 'as you strongly suspect that man Ty nte, 
'11 tell you what I did this morning.' 

'He then entered into a full explanation of all 
that had occurred, and when he had finished, 
George exclaimed, — 

'I am ^ladof it.' 

•Glad!* cried Bull, in a state of amazement. 

•Glad !' replied George 'And I hope it will 
turn out as I fully expect it will, that be has got 
some one else to cash the other half.* 

'What, that 1 may be swindled out of the two 
hundred pounds?' 

•Oh we shall find out who has got the otber 
half, and when we do, sir, we'll fix him.' 

'Fix him ! I'll punish him 1 will, with the ut- 
most rigor of the law! A scoundrel like that to 
come and swindle people out of their substance! 
I'll have him up before the Lord Mayor! 1*U 
have him transported, I will ! C3min2 to acx 
with his rag and getting a hundred and ninety 
pounds here out of me ! Hanging's too good for 
such a fellow.* 

*I expect yon got the worst of it.' 
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*The worst of it ! Who'd have thought it pos- 
sible? ComiDgr to me, as he did here, with a face 
as long as' my arm and begging mj pardon, and 
hopioK I'd forgive him, and all tor the purpose 
of taking me in! — the scoundrel! Fd have for- 
given htm if rd only known it. Td have kick- 
ed him out of the office as clean as a whistle. — 
I'd have strangled him, 1 would. Is a fellow 
like that fvt to live on the face of the earth? 1*11 
trounce him. I'll teach him to come with his 
bits of rags to me! Why he ought to be brought 
to the stake, he ought! Plundering people like 
that!' 
'Have you posted the letter to Gloster?' 
<Oh it's gone. The scoundrel! I put it in my- 
self to make sure.* 

Well, then we shall eoon see how the case 
stands, if it be as I anticipare, I'll in the first 
place, release you from all responsibility on my 
account, and then with arguments which shall 



not fail, I'll convince him of the expediency, 
not only of making restitution, but oi never 
even attempting to annoy either of us in any 
way again!' 

'Frighten him into fits, my dear boy! make 
him feel as if he hadn't a head on.' 

'I'll manage him. Leave him to me.' 

'But did you ever hear of such a blackguards 
It's enough to make a man hit his mother. I 
shall always look with an eye of suspicion, I 
shall, upon him who pulls a long faee and comes 
to beg pardon. 1 feel so mad, my dear boy, at 
being bit in this barefaced way, I don't know 
how to contain myself, I don't. I'm fit to bite 
my own nose off !' 

And it is a striking fact, that as he did not 
believe himfself then to be quite so clever as he 
had imagined himself to be, he was humiliated 
even in bis own estimation. 
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CHAPTER IX* 

THE POTATO tPXCULATIOir. 

As George had anticipated, uo ii occurred j 
no «aeb pereon at the one to whom the U>tt«r 
had been addreMed, was known at Gioucester > 
while Tjnte, hesf inf( that George was most anzr 
ious to memi with him, wise!/ kept ent of the 
waT. He ooold nowhere he fonnd; the whole 
of his associates were applied to in tain« not one 
of them had neen him, hot they all had to pro* 
poae highly lucrative sohemesi. in whick they 
hoped that he won 14 join them, bat to which 
he refused even to hsten for a moment. 

On calling, however, upon Wese to ascertain 
if he knew of Tynte's retreat, he was replied 
ta la a manner to solemn, and under circum. 
fltances so extraordinary, that he consented to 
give bis best attention to th« matter, and to ad- 
Ti«e him when he had heard the particulars, how 
to act, which so delighted the immortal Peter, 
that he seised his hand and shook it with an 
expression of joy. 

*1 have conceived, sir,' said he, assaminc a 
most important aspect, oa becoming somewhat 
tranquil, *I have conceived, ^tr, a project, an 
original project, which, if well carried out, sir, 
cannot fail to make our fortunes at once; and 
what is more, it's on tho square, sir l-^suictly 
on the square.' 

« Well ! ' said George, who was certainly rather 
corio«s*to knew what sort of scheme he had the 
power to conceive, for it must ^ confessed that 
he bed been taken by sarprise, inasmuoh as ha 
had never even entertamed the notion that Peter 
had been on any occasion blessed with an ide^ 
I 



which eould lay claim te anything bearing the 
semblance of originality. * Well^what is it ?* 

«8ir;* replied Peter, •1*11 tell yon; andvou are 
the only man in the world whom I would tell. 
1 haven't named U to asAogle soul; I have kept 
it, sir, within my pwa breastt Not that I'm 
afraid of people acting apon the idea, because 
they couldn't carry it out, sir; were they to make 
tl^a attempt, Ihey would only spoil it. No, sir, 
the thing must be dene by as, we alone, oai , 
m%mgp It; you and I sir are the only me«a!* 

George smiled, but seemed to be anraoiw for" 
him to come the poiaL 

< In the first place, sir,' <M»itia«ed Peter, « wf* 
mast get a patent for it; we mdsf secure it # • 
ourselves, and thev can't refuse to grant us a 
patent l«-that's perfectly impossiMe.* 

« But what is it ?' said George iiQpatiently. 

^ir,* replied Peter, who was in no sort offcasts; 
•itki a thing which will yield a profit, sir, of 
one thousand six bandred per cent. Look at 
thaM*«eitteen hundred per cent. !' 

^Tbat is rather a large profit, sir,* observed 
George» 

•Sir, it is a large profit; but it is to be done, 
and what is more, sir, done with ease I' 

4 am impatient to know what it is ! It must 
be something very important, I should think.* 

*It is, sir, of anivtpsal importance^ Tve got 
the prospeatna drawn out, and all the prelimina- 
^ ries arranged; I've been working hard at it, sir: 
every thing is ready, and I mean, sir, to call it 
'Thb Rbitish aud Forsion Assooiatxoh 
fouthx Rbwotatiov or write kid gloves!" 

*For the renovation of what!' exclaimed 
George, laughing heartily. 
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'White kid glovet/ replied Peter, with a sol- 
emn expression, wondering what on earth could 
have made George merry: ' don't yon think it a 
capital idea ?* 

>Oh, excellent! — bat how do yon mean to 
proceed ?* 

*Why, in the first place, sir, we mast take a 
magnificent office; appoint a banker, a solicitor, 
and so on; issae prospectuses — I've got a flamer, 
ready capital fimr thousand pounds, in five hun- 
dred pounds each; it's of no ase commencing 
with less than fifty thousand/ 

*No; 1 should say that is about the smallest 
•capital you ought to commence with to do any 

good. But how do you renovate gloves? and 
ow can sixteen hundred per cent be obtain- 
ed?' 

*ril explain,— but, in the stricttst confi- 
dence!* 
* Of course!' 

*Well, sir, then 1 have made the discovery, 
that by dipping a piece of flannel in the spirits 
of turpentine, and rubbing it over the gloves, 
every species of dirt in an instant disappears; 
when, by washing them well in oold water, and 
letting them gradually dry, you restore them to 
their pristine beautv; you make them, sir, just 
as good as new, without the shape being altered, 
or the stitches destroyed.' 

' Very well ; now, two pair of white kid 
gloves, sir, can be cleaned at the cost of one far- 
thing; half a farthing's-worth of turpentine be- 
ing sufficient to clean each pair — charge four 
pence per pair for thenr renovation, and that gives 
you a profit at once of one thousand six hundred 
per cent.' 

*WelJ, certainly nothing aaa be clearer than 
that. But why do you propose to call it the 
British and Foreign Association V 

*Beoaase most of the kid gloves worn sir, are 
i foreiffners. Those buff ones are Frenchmen, 
\ ?ea haye on. I oan tell them in a moment. 
It Vow I suppose you gave half a crown for 
\ Ihese V 

*That I believe was the price.' 
•Very well then; just look at the case as it 
0ti tads. WImu they aie soiled, and they soon 
^•er, you can't wear them; you buy another pair, 
^n d' have to give another half ciown; whereas, 
if jou had them renovated for the small charge 
af four pence, yom wetild save within a ft-aotion 
of four hundred per cent. So that yon see the 
importanbe of the scheme is so general and so 
vast, that 1 have not the slightest donbt that we 
realize at least twenty thousand a-year.' 

« Certainly not less than that,' said Q^orge 

drilv. 

<I^o; I den't see how we can. And then, you 
know, we'll have the whole of the workmen 
sworn to secrecy/ 

«Tes, that I should say, will be very essential. 
How many pair of white kid gloves are purcha- 
•ed every year.*' 

«How many ?'— oned Peter— ^can't tell.' 
<Oh, that of oeuree must be got for the pros- 
pectus. Show that;— get the average for the 
last ten years, and then you know we'll talk 
about the patent.' 



This rather puzzled Peter. But he preaiiied 
promptly to get at it— nay, he would /—and 
when George had left, began to consider how^ 
without suspecting for a moment that George 
had not been much struck with eitner the ex- 
cellence or the practicability of the project. 

Now, at this particular period the revenae 
was being constantly defrauded to a considsr- 
able extent in the department of stamps; as the 
process by which it bad been effected had be- 
come well known to him, and as he had for 
some time made the means by which it could be 
effectually prevented his studv, Georg«>, wisti- 
ing to do something which mignt place him in a 
better position heA>re McGregor returned fh>m 
Poyais, wrote to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, solicitittflT an interview and stating the 
object proposed. 

As a brief explanation of the mode in which 
this species of fraud was accomplished may be 
held to be necessary, il will be proper here to 
state that by a chemical process the ink was dis- 
charged from old stamps which (the stamps 
themselves, of course, being perfectly uninjur- 
ed) were sold again as new. This system was 
carried to an immense extent then, and has 
been practised ever since. It is Indeed^n indis- 
putable fact, that the articles of a great propor- 
tion of the Jew attorneys, at present practising 
in London, were engrossed upon old stamps 
purloined from the Master's office in the Tem- 
ple. But the loss to the revenue was not all; 
the public suffered by the system to a ruinous 
extent; and as names and dates could be remov- 
ed from any instrument with the utmost facility, 
it may be readily conceived that if the system 
were carried to the extent which it might be 
carried, commercial credit In this or any other 
country would be utterly destroyed. George 
would undertake to distnarg^ any portion of 
the writing on a bill of exchange, a cheque, a 
will, or, in fact, any other kind of Instrument; 
and it was with the vie w of checking the knaves 
by whom it was ftaudulently praoused that he 
sought and eventually discovered the means of 
rendering it impossible. 

His letter to the Chancellor of the £xcheqfier 
was well received and an early interview prom- 
ised. Indeed, the answer returned was of a 
character so favorable, that George went In 
search of premises adapted to the manulsetum 
of paper, having explained in his letter to tbe 
Chancellor, that in consideration of the pnbHo 
service rendered he should expect to haye the 
contract for the supply of all the paper to he used 
for stamps m the United Kingdom, it bein|f only 
from a peculiarly manufactured paper that btk 
could ndt be discharged. 

While looking out for premises soitabla for tkis 
purpose in the vicinity of London^ he happened 
to hear that an extremely clever person, named 
Colmao, who had at that time the teni|Kiimry 
management ef a slits quarry near Portsniontli, 
and who had for years been engaged In the 
manufacture of paper. Was the very ncan to 
whom he ought at once to apply, and who 
would be happy to give him whatevw f 
tlon on the subject he might requiA. 
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Without waiting for a secend communication 
from the Chancellor, he therefore started for 
Plymouth, and had aeveral interyiewB with Col- 
roan, whom he foand to be a rery intellijrent 
man, and withal to exceedingly active that he 
promised to give him a liberal engagement in 
the event of hi» succeeding in the object he had 
in view, and moreover offered — as an immediate 
return for the politeness with which he had 
been received— to take his nephew with him to 
London, and to place him in a situation, which 
offer was gladly accepted, the young man being 
exceedingly poor, although fairly entitled to 
considerable property, to which, however, he 
had been unable to establish a claim. 

The object of his visit having thus been satis- 
factorily attained, he proposed to leave Plymouth 
on the following day; but as, in the course of 
the evening, he happened to hear at the inn at 
which he had taken up his quarters that three 
persons had just arrived from town with the 
view of buying up all the potatoes, a scarcity 
being anticipated, he inquired further into the 
matter, and having ascertained that potatoes 
were then extremely cheap, and that the pros- 
pect of their becoming extremely dear was not 
very remote, he thought that he might just as 
well enter into a little potato speculation kim- 
selfy he being then within a few miles of the 
place from which the great London market was 
to a very considerable extent supplied. 

After weighing the matter for some time, and 
hearing all the landlord wished to impart — and 
that person was exceedingly eloquent while de- 
scribing the fortunes that had been made by 
potato speculations — Greorge went at once to 
Colman, and on finding that he knew the ma- 
jority ot the growers, through whom he could 
easily get at the rest, he determined upon start- 
ing the next morning early, with the view of 
buying up all that were to be had, and then sell- 
ing them to those merchants who had gone down 
in order to do the same thing; but who, lest it 
should be thought that they wanted the potatoes, 
intended to wait till market-day. 

Sarly the next morning he accordingly started 
accompanied by his protege Frederick Broad- 
bridge, and soon foand himself in the midst of a 
singularly uncouth set of people, with whom he 
discovered that in order to do any good, he must 
eat and drink enough at least for six. 

These people complained bitterly of London 
merchants in the aggregate, who, in consequence 
of tiiere having ^en no competition, had for 
years been in the habit of giving them what price 
they pleased, and declared that the result of this 
monopoly had been to make potatoes scarcely 
worth growing at all, and that they supposed — 
as the price got less every year — that the time 
was not very far distant when the merchants 
would expect them to give them for nothing, 
send them home, p«y the freight, and then peel 
them. 

Having passed nearly two days am6ng them, 
he suoceeded in purchasing ten thousand bags 
at the price he had fixed, and when they as- 
sured him that in putting them up they would 
do him justice — which he felt convinced they 



would do— he took a hearty leave of them, their 
wives and daughters, and retarned with his 
companion to the inn. 

On the morrow, being msrket-day, the rao- 
aopolists made their appearance, and of course 
treated the farmers as usual, cavalierly. They 
didn't want potatoes !— not they. Potatoes 
were a drug in the maiket already; but they 
would'nt mind taking them off their hands at a 
price • 

George explained to them all that he was con- 
nected with no monopoly, that he wished to pur- 
chase solely on his own account ; and having 
set forth clearly the advantages which they 
themselves would derive from competition, he 
became so great a favorite with them and their 
wives, that they vowed thev would rather let 
him have them at two shillings per bag, than 
they would sell them to the monopolists at two 
and twopence. George, however, insisted upon 
ffivin^ them two and threepence, which made 
him their idol at once, for they believed — and it 
was in reality the fact — that he wished to take 
no advantage of them, and therefore, could he 
have eaten enough for five and twenty giants, 
they would have been all the better pleased. 

The farmers enjoyed this amazingly, and 
chuckled at the idea— and be it known that a 
Cornish fkrmer can chuckle when he likes, and 
that in a style too, which no other farmer can 
match — but when they informed the monopo- 
lists that they had been thus forestalled, it was 
found that tnose monopolists did want potatoes, 
and that very much: indeed, so much, that in 
the course of a few hours the price rose to three 
shillings and sixpence per bag. 

While George was deliberating whether to 
sell them to the monopolists there in Londen,he 
saw a placard anno'uncing the sale of a brig,under 
a commission of bankruptcy, and as the freight 
from thence to London was one pound per ton, 
it occ'urred to him that if he could purchase her 
on easy terms,' he might make a considerable 
sum by the joint speculation, besides having her, 
in the event of a vessel being required— which 
he fullY expected— to sail for Poyais. 

Having spoken to Colman on the subject, he 
was introduced by him to several masters of ves- 
sels, from whom he learned that the brig came 
last from the Cape with a car^o of wine; that 
she had put into Plymouth in distress; that soon 
afVer her arrival her owner in London had he- 
come bankrupt; that her cargo had been landed; 
that the vsssel and stores only were for sale; and 
that their opinion was that although she would 
be cheap at a thousand pounds, she would fetch 
but five or six hundred. 

In consequence of this George attended the 
sale, which took place on the following day, 
having previously gone on board with a person 
in whose judgment Colman had informed him he 
could place tne utmost confidence. 

The brig was put up at three hundred pounds, 
and after various biddings reached four hundred 
guineas. The broker then, to gain time and to 
secure thereby a better price, gavei a history of 
the vessel : 

He stated that she was Spanish built; had 
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formerly been employed in the. packet service, 
-was a very fast sailer, had been afterwards em- 
ployed in the slave trade, had been captured on 
the Coast of Africa, ibr acts of piracy, after hav- 
ing been fired into and her commander killed; 
that she was sent into Mozambique, condemned, 
put up for sale, purchased by a merchant resid- 
ing at the Cape for himself and partner, taken 
round to that settlement, loaded with wine, des- 
patched for England, encountered bad weather 
in the Channel and put into Plymouth in dis- 
tress; and that he marvelled greatly that after 
all this, no more than four hundred guineas 
should be offered. 

The immediate effect of this was very power- 
ful; the bidding again went on until it hai 
reached four hundred and eighty pounds, when 
the broker again paused, but on discovering 
that he had nothing more te say about the brig, 
he inquired for the last time if there was any 
advance on four hundred and eighty pounds, 
when George bid five hundred, and the hammer 
went down. 

George having prepared himself for this, paid 
twenty-five per cent, of the purchase money 
then, with the understanding that thereat was 
to be paid within a week. An inventory of the 
stores was then handed to him, together wjth 
her register and other papers, and be congratu- 
lated himself upon having made the purchase, 
and with reason, inasmuch as, deducting the 
freiflrht of his potatoes, the cost of the vessel 
could not exceed two hundred pounds. 

On going on boird the following day to look 
over the stores with the broker, to whom he en- 
trusted the fitting-out of the vessel, and the ap- 
pointment of the master and crew, he observed a 
number of peculiarly formed cheeses, and hav- 
ing lasted one or two of them, he determined to 
take home half-a-dozen to Julia. They were 
accordingly packed up, and when he had given 
full instroctions to the broker and to Frederick, 
whom he left to look after the potatoes in his ab- 
sence, he started for town with his cheeses. 

On his arrival, he proceeded directly home, 
and was received with, joy by both Julia and 
Helen. He had never' bee :i absent from Julia 
before, and her delight at seeing him, and that 
moreover looking so well, may be conceived — 
but by those alone who know what a god an af- 
fectionate husband is in the eyes of an amiable 
woman. 

During the evening he entertained them with 
an amusing relation of all that had occurred, ez- 
plaJ^oing to them how completely he had lost his 
heart among the wives and daughters of the 
Cornish farmers, and giving them a graphic des- 
cription of their peculiar characteristics. But 
that which Julia held to be more wonderful than 
all was, the idea of his having absolutely pur- 
chased a vessel f Oh ! how she did long for its 
arrival in the rivev! for she had already made 
up her mind that ft must be something like a 
seventy-four — dear I how she should enjoy going 
on board while the streamers were waving and 
the sailors wer^running up the masts ; and then 
the cabin ! to dine in a sweet little cabin, how 
extremely delightful it must bt . 



George smiled at the rapture expreseed, and 
then spoke of the cheeses, which they only wish- 
ed to tee ; and when one was produced they th«a 
only wished to taste, being perfectly sure that 
an V thing coming from the vessel must indeed be 
delicious. 

The tray was accordingly ordered, and when 
Julia, Helen, and Jane had seated themselves at 
the table, George proceeded to perforate the top 
of the cheese. On piercing. the rind, however, 
he found that his knife came in contact with 
something which certainly was not cheese! — 
Stimulated thereby to further exertions, he made 
a circle in the centre, and on raising the piece 
discovered a tin case embedded ! The tojp of 
the case was off in an instant, and he drew forth 
a roll of bank-notes, both English and Foreign, 
with a number of papers written in a vsriety of 
languages. 

The surprise expressed by them all was of 
course unbounded. *Let me count the notes,' 
cried Julia : and while she was engaged in that 
pleasing occupation, George was examining the 
papers. 

The history whiehthe broker hadffiven of the 
brig thf n occurred to him. She had been cap- 
tured for acts of piracy : these were false papers 
with which she had sailed ! — the commander had 
been killed when the brig was fired into, thoee 
notes then were the property he had amassed 
and placed there for security. These inferences 
were natural: nothing could be more so. It 
was no uncommon thing, during war, for even 
English trading vessels to sail with false papers; 
nor was it unusual for the money on board to be 
ingeniously concealed ; it was therefore clear to 
George that he was correct in his conjectures. 

*Well,' said he, having satisfied himself on this 
point, ' and how much do you make of them ?* 

*Can*t tell exactly, yet,* replied J ulia. *Here 
are several queer-looking foreign affairs, which 
we cannot at all understand.* 

Gkorge looked at them ; and having made the 
necessary calculations, found that the value of 
the whole exceeded two thousand pounds. 

'Now, my dear George,' exclaimed Jmlia, 
*we*ll examine all the others ! — we*ll have them 
all up. Every cheese may contain the sanM 
sum : there's no telling.* 

'1 fear we shall find no more,' returned George, 
with a smile. 

'But we may, you know, my dear. Who 
knows ? Suppose we try V 

*Oli, by all means ! Order the rest up.' 
They were accordingly produced, and George 
duly pierced them all; but although nothing 
more was discovered, he wasperfiscUy satisfied: 
for as, according to his lowest calculation* he 
should clear an additional thousand, he might 
even then be said to have realised three thousand 
pounds by his tiip. 

CHAPTER X. 

TRXATS or VARIOUS MATTCHS OF IMPORTAJrCIE 
TO ALL OONCXmnKD. 

Julia was so overjoyed the previous evening, 
that she had totally forgotten to tell George 
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until the morRing, that, in consequence oi his 
prolonged absence, Bull had been in a state of 
anxiety the most feverish and intense.' 

^Forgive me dear,' she exclaimed, *for neg- 
lecting to tell jou before; \Aki eh, he has been 
in such a waj ! — you cannot conceive what a 
fidget he has been in.' 
«Ha8 he called very often ?' 
*He has been constantly calling, and asking 
such very droll questions*! — Have you any idea 
of going abroad?' 

'Gt>ing abroad, my love !— No. What induc- 
ed you to think of that ?* 

<Oh, only because he wished most particularly 
to know if I had ever heard you say that yon 
meant to go abroad.* 

It now became manifest to George, that, not- 
withstanding the *unboun<ted confidence' Bull 
profbssed to have in his honor, be had been 
dreadfully apprehensive of his having intended 
to commit the most odious breach of confidence 
»of which a man can be guilty^namely, that ot 
fixing his bail. 

He, therefore, on leaving home, started direct . 
to Bull's office, and the affectionate ecstacy 
with which he was greeted, surpassed every 
species of rapture he had ever witnessed before. 
Bull flew to him as he entered, and seized both 
his hands, and shook them with a warmth 
which might hare conveyed to a purely unso- 
phisticated mind an idea of the most ardent 
friendship. 

'My dear boy!* he exclaimed. 'My dear 
boy ! — ^you don't know, you dr,n*t, how glad I 
am to see you !* 

'Yes, I think I do,* said Greerge drily* 
'Well ? And what have you done ? What 
success hare you had ? Have you sold your 
potatoes ? Ah, you ought to have let me into 
that. I'd have sent you down money; any sum 
you might have wanted, I would, Mrs. Julian 
told me all about it; and you don't know how 
pleased I was to hear the good news.* 

'I have to thank you,' observed George, 'for 
calling so^ frequently upon Mrs. Julian; it was 
very polite of you, very.* 

'Don't name it, don't name it !' said Bull, as 
his countenance underwent a sudden change. 
*Oh, don't name it!* 

'Of course, you began to imagine I had run 
from my bail ?' 

'My dear boy, how came you te tliink of such 
a thing .' How is it possible I could entertain 
such a notion ? You know me better than that, 
you do; you kjiow you know me better. But 
Low, how about the potatoes ?* 

George proceeded to explain to him all that 
had happened iVom the time he left town until 
he opened the cheese; but before he had perfect- 
ly finished the history. Bull was informed that 
a person wished to see him on very particular bus- 
iness indeed. €reorge, therefore, rose at once; 
but Bull begged of him to remain, and proceed- 
ed to the outer office. He bad, however, 
scarcely been absent two minutes before he re- 
turned with an elderly Jew, whom he slightly 
introduced as Mr. Isaacs. 

'Will you be kind enough to state what you 



wish to explain te this gentleman,' said Bull, 
addressing Isaacs. 'He knows all about the 
transaction.' 

*Vy,* returned the Jew, *arl I vantsh to ex- 
plain, Mishter Pull, ish ash thish, that I've 
cot arf a note, I advanched a hundred and fifty 
poundsh on, and vantsh for to get the other.' 

'How came you to think or applying to Mr. 
Bull?' inquired George. 

'Pecaiish I beard Mishter Pull resheived the 
other yeshterday, and ash an honesht man, vood 
give it up on application.' 

'Are you aware,' said George, 'that Mr. Bull 
advanced a hundred and ninety pounds upon the 
other half- note ?' 

'A hundred and ninety poundsh !* exclaimed 
Isaacs. *Vot! then are ve shwindled? The 
schoundrel ! I'll have him transhported ! Mish- 
ter Pull, vill you go mit me to take out a var- 
rant > Vill you join me ^' 

'Willingly !' cried Bull, 'I'll do anything, I 
will, to get him sent eut of the country.* 

'That^Bh right, Mishter Pull !— that'sh right, 
ma friend, if any person ought to be shent out 
of the country, ii'sh that shwindling scamp. 
And yet vatsh the ushe after arl, Mishter Pull ? 
— vat'sh the ushe ? You know vat he ish, the 
schoundrel. Don't you think, Mishter Pull, 
vee'd petter shettle itpetween us .' If we shend 
him out of the country, ve shall have to do that. 
It'sh petter to make the pesht of a pad job at 
vonsh. Shupposh ve shettle it; vill you puy 
mine, or shall 1 puy yoursh ?' 

•Oh, ho ! I perceive !* thought George. 

«Vat shay you, Mishter Pull ? You know it 
musht come to that ! — and meneysh ish very 
short vit me just now.* 

'Do the numbers correspond ?' inquired 
George. 

*Yesh, av conrsh they correshpond ! * 

'How do yon know ?* 

'Here it ish !* replied Isaacs, showing his 
half, but holding it with both hands tightly. 

George looked at it, and when Bull produced 
his, he found that the numbers did corres- 
pond. 

'And when did you see this man last.^* he in- 
q^uired. 

'The day pefore yesl* terday morning.' 

'Have you known him long.'' 

'Not sho very long. Put I've known him 
long enough to xnow he'sh a shwindler.' 

'Have you any objection to sign this paper •*' 
said €reorge, writing. 

•Vat'sh it apout?' 

'It is simply a declaration that you received 
the half note which you now hold, from Tynte, 
and that you advanced a sura ot money, that is 
to say a hundred and fif^y pounds upon it.' 

*No, I never putsh my band tA papersh.* 

'You will sign it, Mr. Isaacs, if you are an hon- 
est man.' 

'I am an honesht man, put I will not shighn. 
Itsh a pad practish that ish of putting namesh to 
papersh.' 

'Then I see how it Is,* said George clearly. 
'You will probably be good enough to tell Mr. 
Tynte, whom you will see, I have no doubt,. 
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soon afUr yon leave here, that Mr. Bull, by the 
advice of Mr. Jollan, will net consent to place 
him in a better position than that in which be 
now stands; and if he be desirous of remaining 
in this country he will call upon Mr. Julian, or 
at least appoint a time for having an interview 
with him forthwith; and that unless Mr. Julian 
shall receiye such an appointment within three 
days, he may abandon every hope of being 
able to make any arrangement, for nothing shall 
induce Mr. Julian after that to consent to his es- 
cape from transportation.' 

*But you don't supposh for a moment that I 
am in league with him, I hope V 

'I should say that which is false were I to say 
that I do not. I do suppose it, Mr. Isaacs. It 
is to ne palpable; finding that he had placed 
himsell in a dangerous position, he sent you here 
for the purpose of coming to some arranger 
ment.* 

* I assure you,' said Isaacs, * I know nothing 
at arl apoutit.' 

*1 will not believe you,* returned George, 
'your assurance with me, therefore, can have 
no effect. Go, Mr. Isaacs, tell him what I have 
said; unless I have an interview within three 
days, be need not hope to escape transporta- 
tion.' 

*But had'nt we petter shettle tbish pisheneah 
at yonch ? Von*t it pe petter for as arl ?' 

*No. It would only be better for him. Mr. 
Bull will not hold any further communication 
either with him or with you. This matter 
must be settled with me, sir, and with me alone.* 
'Veil ! I didn't kn >w that Mishter Pull vash 
a shild to pe led py the noshe py Mishter Ju- 
lian.' 

<No, yon merely imagined that Mr. Bull was 
a fool that could be led by the nose by Mr. 
Isaacs.' 

•I don*t vant to lead any von by the. noshe,* 
rejoined Isaacs, moving towards the door. ^I'm 
a reshpectable man, I vood have von to know, I 
came here for hish advantash. if Mishter Pull 
refushesh to shettle, I musht do the pesht vat I 
can, and he rausht take the oonshequencesh of 
hish folly. Coot tay, Mishter Julian! Coot 
tay, Mishter Pull. 1 hope you'll get change for 
your note, Mishter Pall. Ivishyou a very coot 
tav.' Whereupon he left the oiBoe with a 
sneer, which the muscles of an Israelite only 
can establish. 

*! didn't like to say anything,' said Bull, 
when Mr. Isaacs had departed ; *but I think it 
would have been better to come to terms. Ton 
see, my dear boy, however long it goes on, we 
must both make a sacrifice, we must; don't you 
see ?' 

•1 see,' returned Gkorge, Hhat he will have 
to make no sacrifice. He gave nothing for the 
half which he hoPs, depend upon that. He has 
been offered, perhaps, ten or fifteen pounds to 
get the other half out of your hands, and the 
probability is, that had he succeeded, he would, 
in spite of Mr. Tynte, haye kept the whole.' 

*S appose he had, my dear boy — suppose he 
had ; what have I to do with that ? What is the 
rslue of the half note to me ? I can do noth- 



ing with it, I can't; I n\ay as well have a ^lett 
of blank paper.' 

*Will you take a hundred pounds for it?' 

*Nay,' replied ftull, suddenly assuming the 
shrewd and suasive aspect with which he inva- 
riably bargained. 'Nay, that is too little, it is. 
Nay, I'll tell you what Pli do with you : HI 
lose twenty pounds — there I And that's a deal 
of money.' 

<Keep it,' said G«orge,*and you will not lose 
a shillinfft you will, on the contrary, gain ten 
pounds by the transaction. I have not the 
smallest doubt of being able to get the whole.* 

*But I'd rather let vou have it, 1 would,' re- 
joined Bull, whohadyery considerable doubts 
on the subject. *Say a hundred and fifty for it. 
Come — there! We've neyer had a piece of 
business together yet. Come ; say a hundred 
and fifly, and it's yours.' 

*No ; I'll giye vou a hundred, and then I shall 
make a hundred Dy it.* 

Bull was by no means so snre on this point; 
he thought it indeed very doubtful : besides, it 
struck him at the time, that after what had oc- 
curred, the other half might be destroyed; and 
hence, feeling yery acutely that it were better 
to lose one hundred pounds than two, he said, 
mournfully, after much deliberation, 'Well ; it's 
a deal of money to lose; but as it's our first 
transaction, you shall have it.' 

George accordingly gave him a cheque for the 
amount; and, in the course ef the day, to Bull's 
bitter mortification, he pljaced before him the 
note complete. The wound thns inflicted was, 
however, partly healed by the information that 
he and his friend who had become bail for 
George were released; for G«orge had seen 
Tynte, whom he so dreadfully alarmed that he 
Aot only ffave the half note up at once, bat 
went with him to have the yillalnons action with- 
drawn. 

It being now no longer necessary for Geoi;ge 
to borrow money, and having beard nothing m<ire 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he start- 
ed for Plymouth on the following dar, with the 
yiew of completing the purchase ef the brig, 
and of giving an impetus to the progress of his 
speculation. 

Daring his absence, both Frederick and the 
broker bad oeen active; so active, indeed, that 
on his arrival a great proportion of the potatoee 
had been deliveied, although they were in the 
ground when they were purchased, while the 
yessel had been fitted up smartly, and engage- 
ments had been made with a master and crew. 
Having consulted tbe broker, who appeared 
to be, and was, extremely anxious to do all Im 
his power to serve him, George determined os 
sending his first carffo to Newport, in order that 
they might be purchaped for the Bristol market. 
The brig was accordingly loaded, and when Fre- 
derick, who went with her as supercargo, hnd 
sold the potatoes at Newport, at the rate of seyen 
shillings per bag, he returned with a cargo of 
coals, which more than covered the whole of 
the expenses, and George was so much pleased 
with the intellifcence and activity be had die- 
played, that he not only made him a handaom* 
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present, but leA the entire maB&^ment of tke 
rest in h'ta hands — to the delight of Colinan, who 
wept, he was so glad — and having taken leave 
of the friends whom he had made during his 
stay, returned to town with the best wishes ot 
them all. 

The eiertions which Frederick now made 
were most zealous. He was up at it early and 
late. He saw every thing done himself; he felt 
bound to do all in his power to promote the in- 
terests of George, who had reposed so much con- 
fidence in him; and the result was, that whgn 
the potatoes had been disposed of, and the vessel 
liad arrived in the river, George found that he 
^ had cleared nearly a thousand pounds more than 
he had ever expected. 

The arrival of Frederick created quite a sen- 
sation at George's residence. Julia was exceed- 
ingly anxious to see him, and so wrs Helen, and 
so was Jane;- they knew they should be delighted 
with him— oh ! they were perfectly sure that they 
should; and when Geotge brought him home 
the next evening, they were. Jane fell in love 
with him at once; in Julia's estimation, he was, 
in personal appearance, second only to her 
George; while Helen pronounced him to be, 
with the exception of Mr. Julian, the most ele- 
gant and unassuming person she had ever had 
the pleasure to know. 

it was observed too, in the course of the even- 
ing that Frederick regarded Helen with more 
than ordinary interest, which Jane thought par- 
ticularly hard, for he scarcely noticed her, al- 
though she did all she possibly could to fascinate 
him. She had too much tact, however, to^IIow 
her vexatJon to appeCr; she smiled, and seemed 
to be as maeh delighed as the rest, although she 
really did begin to think that Helen was not 
^uite so beautiful, or so interesting as she ap- 
peared to be in her view before. 

^You remembei your promise,* said Julia, 
when the excellences of the brisr had been for 
some time under discussion. *You remember 
that you promised to ta^e us on board, do you 
not?*^ 

*Oh yes; yon can go when you please.' 

*But when shall it be.' If you don't tak^'us 
soon, Helen and I will endeavor to prevail upon 
Mr. Broadbridge to take us. But say, George, 
when shall we go V 

'To-morrow, iT yon like. But you must put 
on white dresses.* 

*Oh yes; that we'll do; we'll wear anything 
you please. Tou cannot conceive, Mr. Broad- 
bridge, how I long to go on board.' 

'I fear you'll not find her quite so clean as you 
might expect,* returned Frederick; *coal-dust is 
so very searching.* 

'Oh then ! that I apprehend Is the reason of 
our being so particularly directed to wear white .' 
Very well, master George; but we'll not be dis- 
appointed! We don't mind a little coal dust, 
Helen, do we ?* 

*Oh dear no,* replied Helen, Hiot at all.' 

'Shall we dine on board ? Oh yes, do let us 
dine ! — it will be so pleasant.* 

'Toa must not expect a very splendid din- 
ner.* 



*Oh, anything will do! We are not at all 
particular. 1 am sure that we shall enjoy our- 
selves much.* 

It was accordingly arranged that they were to 

?^o the' next day: and as the evening was then 
ar advanced, Frederick, in a manner which 
proved how highly delighted he was with them 
all, took his leave. 

On the following morning, early , afler having 
seen the master of the vessel, and told him who 
were coming on board, in order that everything 
might be made as clean as possible, he went to 
the office to arrange certain papers having ref- 
erence to the brig, and found that George had 
already arrive(*|, 

'Mr. Julian, Nsaid he, embracing the first op- 
portunity that occurred, *is Miss Grantley a sis- 
ter of Mrs. Julian.'* 

'No; merely a friend,* replied George. 

'Ob — I thought they had been sisters.* 

'They are as fond of each other as if they 
were sisters f 

'She appears to be very amiable.' 

'She is very amiable. Has she made a very 
deep impression, Fred '* 

'Oh, no,' replied Fred, feeling slightly confu- 
sed, * that is quite out of the question.* 

'I do not believe,' rejoined George, with a 
smile, 'that it is quite out of the question ! I'll 
tell her of the conquest she has made.* 

'Not for the world, Mr Julian ! — no — please 
do not name it.' 

'Well, 1 toUl not. I may perhaps tell you a 
little more about Helea some day.' 

Here the subject dropped, and when noon 
had arrived, George sent Fred round to accom- 
pany the ladies, promising to be on board him- 
seR to receive them. ' 

This was a joyful task ferFred; he undertook 
it with alacrity; and when he had lefl, George 
called upon Bull, and having prevailed upon 
him to join them — notwithstanding he wished 
to be on Change to see if things were looking 
up — he did; they walked oown together, ordered 
a dinner at the nearest hotel, and then went on 
board the brig. 

The ladies soon arrived, and as the master had 
been the whole of that morning engaged in con- 
triving a perfectly original ladder, which he 
ofiTered to back against the world, they managed 
to reach the deck in safety, and that with' a de- 
gree of comfort, considering. 

But strange as it may appear, they were not 
at all struck with the beauty of the vessel I 
No ! they leaked tore and aft, they looked at 
the rigging, they looked down the hold, they 
looked, in short, at everything at which they 
can Id look, and yet they were by no means daz- 
zled. Bat the cabin — ay, it might be a beauti- 
ful eabin; of that they had no doubt. They 
had heard much of cabins and cabin-boys, pretty 
little dover with flaxen hair and lily hands; 
they had seen portraits of them frequently, with 
their shirt-collars white as the driven snow, 
rolling over their beautiful blue jackeU, and 
looking as rosy and smart as the children ef the 
aristocracy. Oh! they felt perfectly sure that 
all the beauty of the vessel waa concentred ia 
the cabin. 
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Haying unanimously made up their minds to 
this, they were conducted by George down a 
hole, about four feet square, into a little semi- 
circular sort of a place, in which there was Just 
room enough for six, and no more. 

*Well!* said George, * what do you think of 
the cabin ?' 

*Ib this the cabin?* exclaimed Julia, looking 
with an expression of the most intense astonish- 
ment, first at H«len, and then at Jane, by both 
of whom the exclamation was echoed, ^Is this 
the cabin ?' 

•Yes,' replied George, 'and a very nice com- 
pact little place it is, too !' 

WeU ; they sat down ; but of all the surpri- 
ses they ever experienced in the whole course 
of their lives, this was beyond all compjtrison 
the gresitest. 

'Now, ladies, make yourselves perfectly at 
home,' said Greorge, who highly enjoyed their 
astonishment. <lf you'd like to lie down a lit- 
tle while before dinner, you'll find a bed here,* 
he added, opening one of the berths; ■ we have 
everything convenient, you see, in the cabin.' 

He then opened a bottle oi sherry, and hav- 
ing told them that he would send some biscuits 
down mmediately, went upon deck, where he 
procured half-a*dosen of the hardest and black* 
Crtt on board, and directed one of the boys to 
take them down in his hand to the ladies. 

Compared with those that are to be found in 
a regular coal brig, this boy was quite respect^ 
able in his appearance; his black hair was mat- 
ted with tar, bis skin was like nothing so much 
as the outside fat of a smoke-dried ham, and 
while his red woolen shirt had gone all to pieces, 
his canvas trousers, which were once, white, 
were cake(( all over with eoal dust and grease. 

•Biscuits,' said he, as he entered the cabin. 

•What are youf' inquired Julia. 

•Boy!* 

•But not the cabin-boy ?* 

•Yes lam.' 

And while Julia was looking at her friends 
in amazement, he managed very dexterously to 
disappear. 

•Dear me I what an untidy little creature !* 
exclaimed Julia, on finding that he had vanish- 
ed 

•And such a |hirt!' cried Jane; 'oh ! Heaven 
knows ! — did you see his shirt' And then the 
idea of his bringing the biscuits in his naked 
hai^dsl — and such hands toe! — dear me, what 
hands!' 

And as a striking fact, it is worthy of being 
recorded, that all their previously established 
notionsof a rosy-cheeked, curly. beaded cabin- 
boy had been by this little living sample com* 
plcteXf upset 

•But look at the biscuits!' crisd Helen, quite 
struck with the color as well as the manifest 
hardness of the article. • WiU you permit me, 
ladies, to effbr yon abiseoilf 

* Well, did yoM ever see in all your days!' cried 
^ane; •who can bite them? One ought to have 
elephant's taeth! Dear me; if I'd nothing but 
these things to eat« how long should 1 live? J am 
pore that fconldn't manage more than one in 



six months, were I to nibble at it night and day 
without intermission.' 

•They are hard,* observed Julia. 

•Hard!' cried Jane, *l could almost as easily 
eet through a brick.' 

•Hush!' whispered Jane, 'they are coming.' 
And the next moment Pompey put in his ap- 
pearance, having been sent down by George 
with instructions to state the fact of his being 
the cook. 

•Please,* said Pompey, with a grin, which was 
very unique, • Massa arks me to arks you wed- 
der you have chop or steak: me am cook — ^yes, 
wedder chop or steak '* 

Some men of color have decent skins, higiily 
polished and very respnectable ; but the skin 
which Pompey were, being dull as soot, seemed 
as if in taking pains to look interesting and pale, 
he had got it to a sort of whitish black, and had 
thereby ruined hii complexion. 

As he paused for a reply at the cabin door, 
Julia looked at him for a moment: it was, how- 
ever, but for a moment; for, as it stmckher that 
an immediate answer was required, she pro- 
nounced the word 'either,' when he said, • bery 
Well,' and departed. 

•Well,* said Jane, •did yen ever, since the day 
you were born, see ban such a tright ? And 
for a cook, too, above all things under the son! 
What stomachs they must have !' 

The boy produced a powerful sensation ; bat 
nothing at al! like (he sensation created by Pom- 
pey. They were all quite sure that they could 
not teach a thing!— that they were net loag^ 
making up their minds to. 

•Well,' said George, on his return with Fred, 
having left Bull engaged in conversation with 
the captain, * and how are your appetites, la- 
dies'' 

•Do you think,* observed Julia, • that we bad 
better dine here?' 

• 1 thought that was what you most particular- 
ly wisheo?' 

•Yes, but will it not lie putting them out of 
the way ?' 

•Oh no, not at all. Come,' have a glass of 
wine, and then we'll go upon deck. But how 
is this^ you have not eaten your biscuits!' 

•I'll take one of them home as a curiosity,' 
said Julia; • but it strikes me, Greorge, that you 
are playing some tnck ! Is he not, Mr. Broad- 
bridfle.^' 

•Fred smiled, and thus enabled them to per- 
ceive that their conjectures on that point wen 
not incorrect. 

Having had a glass of wine, they left die cab- 
in; and it may be observed that, on reaching 
the deck, the vessel did not appear to be ne^Arly 
so bad SB she seemed to be to them at first: nay, 
their ideas on the subject having defcen«ied 
from the highest to the very lowest #cale, ihey 
then found much to interest them, much to ad- 
mire, and as the captain— whom they at first 
thought a singularly uncouth ereatuiv, and not 
at all what they had conceived a galltet captain 
should be— was exceedingly communicative and 
polite, they really began to think him a very 
pleasant person indeed; and, by virtoe of all 
this, they Mi a great deal better. 
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The brig was now hailed; and when the boat 
bad been despatched, Julia, drawing Fred aside, 
ascertained that a dinner was coning on board 
from an hotel, which she communioated instant- 
ly to Helen and Jane, who were both mach de- 
lighted. 

M thought^* said Jane, *that we should never 
have it eooked by that dirty-looking black-man. 
What 1 should have done had sach been the 
case, i don't know. I'm sore I couldn't have 
touched a bit! But as it is, it will be so delight- 
ful ! 1 have such an appetite now !' 

The dinner c^me on board, and a delicious 
little dinner it was ; and as arrangements had 
been made to dine on deck — itbeinganexcetd- 
ingly beautiful day — a sail was spread, with the 
view of convening the idea of a carpet, and 
when thd cloth had been laid, the ladies seat- 
ed themselves, and were far more delighted th%A 
if the vessel and all her appointments had real- 
ised their brilliant conceptions at once. Oh ! 
they could much admire everything then: every 
craft that passed became an object of inleieot; 
they ate and dranh, and rallied each other, and 
laughed at the captain's innnmerable jokss, 
which, although of considerable antiquity, were 
quite new to them: in short, the time so joyous- 
ly passed that they had caase for regret only 
when evening drew near. 

Poor Fred, however, m the midst of all this 
happiness was not himself gay. llifteyes were 
constantly lixed upon Helen; but although he 
derived a peculiar pleasure from her presence, 
the consciouiinesa of his poverty came so strong- 
ly upon him that it almost forbade him to 
hope. This caused him to be dull, and his dull- 
ness was noticed by them all; but it was men- 
tioned by the captain only, who felt himself 
bouud to declare that he had never had in his 
life witnessed such a change, and that before 
Fred had arrived in the river, he wfis all life and 
«pirtt: a declaration which made the matter 
worse, inasmuch as it imparled to the ladies 
the knowledge of a fact of which they were not 
of course previously awate. 

The time for their departure having now ful- 
ly arrived they left the vessel, and Fred accom- 
panied thrm home; but he ^till continued silent: 
be felt that he had nothing to say but that 
which he dare not sajp, and this feeling made 
him wretched. 

On the following day, however, having once 
nameH tlie subject to George, he resolutely made 
up his mind to renew it. 

^Does Miss Orantley,* said he, * intend to re- 
oaain with you long?' 

* Until she is married, 1 have no doubt,' said 
George. 

*She is not about to be married V 

*Not that I am aware of. She has, 1 believe, 
DO *»uitoryei.* 

Fred by rhis answer felt greatly relieved, which 
Greorge obserying, said earnestly, — 

*Fi ed» conceal nothing from roe. You are en- 
amored of Miss Grantley, and she is an amiable, 
although unfortunate person.' 

*Uafortunate!' cried Fred. 

*Ay, most unfortunate.' 
2 



<You were kind enough yesterday to say, Mr. 
Julian, that you might, seme day, tell me more 
about her. indesd, Mr. Julian, 1 amanxious^- 
most anxious to hear !— can 1 prevail upon yoa 
to tell me at once V 

George consented: he explained to him the 
whole of the circumstances arising out of the 
affair with which the reader is already acquaint- 
ed, and when he had done so, Helen in Fred's 
view became an object of greater interest than 
ever. 

«She is indeed unfortunate ! he exclaimed. — 
*But may she not marry again .^' 

*She may: in the eve of the law she is free; 
but whether she would feel herself justified in 
doing so, remains to be seen. This I know; he 
who is anxious to win her must proceed with 
great cautton; haste must be fatal to his hopes: 
he will have one deep impression to remove be- 
fore it will be poesible for him to make another, 
he must steal into her heart imperceptibly: 
when there, his presence may do much; but be 
assured, that until he has aoeomplished that, 
there is no mere prospect of Helen being induc- 
ed to contract another marriage, thsn there is of 
Tynle being induced te become an honest man.' 
*T wish that I could establish my claim,' sigh- 
ed Pred. 

4i can only be done in the way I have point- 
ed out.* 

*I mean my claim to that property.* 
*Oh! 1 thought jou alluded to your other 
claim. By the way, now you have mentioned 
it, explain to me how that matter stands. — 
Has any one tried to establish it for you V 

*It is that which has pnade me so desperately 
poor. A solicitor was euiployed for some con- 
sidersble time, and as he proceeded he held out 
the most brilliant hopes, until I became, in con- 
sequence, penniless, when the mattei suddenly 
dropped.' 

*What wa^ he to have in the event of suc- 
cess?' 

*Five.and- twenty per cent, upon the amount 
recovered.* 
*Atid what is the amount claimed'' 
'Oh, the property I have aiiCttrtaiiied to be up- 
wards of a hundred thousand pounds.' 

^Indeed! Oue would imagine the tenipt«ition 
to be sufficiently great to have induced him to 
go on with it — if, indeed, he saw even the slight- 
est prospect of success.' / 
'Which 1 fear he never did »ee.' 
*But what are the grounds upon which the 
claim rests.'* 

Fred proceeded to explain; and from the ex- 
planation, George gathered, that a Montague 
Broidbridge, having been abroad from a very 
early age, died suddenly, and intestate, soon af- 
ter his return to England; that while living he 
had no known rriations, but when advertise- 
ments appeared for the next of kin after Ins 
dpatb, Fred, and Joseph, a cousin of his, who 
was himself a rich man, presented themselves as 
clfiimantn; that Joseph had made grea: efTorte, 
and had expended c»MisiderabIe sums of money 
with the view of establishinghisclaim, and that, 
although he had been nnsuccessful, he still ex- 
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pected to succeed; that according to a pedigree 
prepared by a celebrated genealogist aXler niBch 
research, there could exist no moral doubt of 
Frederick's right; but that there was one link 
in the chain which could not legally be pror- 
ed, and that was the marriage ol'his grandfather, 
of which no account then existed in the regis- 
ter of the parish in which the marriage took 
place. 

'Hare yon seen this register yourself?* in- 
quired George. 

'Oh yes,* replied Fred, *I have spent whole 
days in lookiqg over it.' 

*Then nothing but an account of this marriage 
is wanting?' 

'Nothing more.* 

4t*8 very strange that it should not be in the 
register. Of course he was married ?* 

'Oh, yes! ofthatlam certain. On one of 
thelt'aves ofanold Bible I have in my desk, 
there is a note of the occurrence ; but by some 
pieans or other the date has been torn off.* 

'That's unfortunate. However, send for the 
whole of your papers; let me have them, and I'll 
enter into the thing from first to last. I'll go 
myself and see this rei^ister. But in the mean 
time, Fred, as far as Helen is concerned, let me 
recommend you not to be in haste. Ton may 
depend upoo this that I will do all I can to aid 
you, — but be cautious.' 

Fred promised that he would, and having 
thanked him warmly for his advice in that affair, 
and endeavored to explain to him how grateful 
he should leel for his assistance in the other, he 
wrote a letter with a comparatively light heart 
to Plymouth for the trunk in which the whole of 
his papers were. 



PART 8. 

CHAPTER XT. , 

MAO ORXeOR'S RBTITRir. 

A few days after this, Creorge received a let- 
ter from McGregor, announcing his arrival in 
England, and stating that every thing had been 
satisfactorily arranged, that he should be in town 
if possible that evening, and that within an hour 
after he arrived he doped to have the pleasure 
of seeing him at the office. 

George had no sooner read this letter than he 
started off to call on Bull, whose spirits ^ere 
raised to a pitch oi ecstacy at the idea alene of 
McGregor's return, for he certainly had, since 
his dei^ art ure, entertained a strong notion, that 
as he had got a deal of money out of him, he 
never intended to come back at all. But now, 
heie was the man ! — there could be no mistake 
now about his honorable intentions! — he had 
been to Poyais and come back, and that too with 
news the most glorious 1 

'1 am happy to inform you,' said he, read- 
ing the letter for the fiflhtime, 'that every thing 
has been satis&ctorily arranged. My dear 
boy,' be added, 'our fortunes are made, they 
are; nothing can be clearer than that. Everything 



}erything satisfactorily arranged — satisfatU- 
rily arranged — mark arranged /— Of Course he 
has got the authority of the king, aiid the le* 
sources of the country are at our disposal !* 

'Well, that we shall see this evening when ho 
artives.' 

*But here it is now, my dear boy ! Ev^ery 
thing sat — is^fac — torily arranged ! — What can 
it mean if it don't mean that ? It oan*t mean 
anything else, it can't, any how ! But what a 
singular fellow it is to sign his name Gregor— 
Gregor ! as if he himself were the sovereign of 
Povais ! Well, bnt now what's the first thing 
to be done* 

'Why, the first thing,' said George, 'is to as- 
certain exactly tohat arrangements he has made.' 

'Tes, but you know, my dear boy, we must 
bestir ourselves, we must. We mast look out 
fpr offices; it must not be at either of onrs yon 
know; we must have them ma^nificentand spa- 
cious ! — let me see, where are there any large 
offices to let ?' 

'In the first place,' said George, 'where are 
we to take McGregor when he arrives, in order 
to hear his expliOiation?' 

'Where are we to uke him, my dear boy !— 
Won't It do here ?' 

'We had better go to eome more convenient 

S lace, I think. It may be late when he comei. 
le rides, we ought to know more than he might 
feel disposed to enter into here.' 

'True, true,' returned Bull,' 'I nnderstan J.-- 
Well, let us go home to my house and have him 
over a glass of wine.' 

'Shall we take Fred with ns? He may be 
useful as an amanuensis ; especially aa I mean 
to propose that we give him the appointment of 
secretary. I think that he will be very efficient' 
'1 think so too. I'm quite taken with that 
young man, I am; I thiiUc him a very worthy 
and intelligent young fellow. Oh, we'll take 
him, by all means. We'll all go togetlier in a 
coach, we will; the fare's a deal of money, bat 
we'll do the thing respectable.' 

It was accordingly thus settled. George sent 
word to Julia that he should in all probability 
be late, and the whole of the morning wasoeen- 
pied by Bull in building the most luagnificent 
castles the human imagination ever conceived. 
Towards the evening, in order that they might 
all be in readiness, Gkorge went to Ball's offioe 
with Fred, and remained there dieoussiDg the 
subject of loans, until one of the clerks antiounc 
ed the arrival of McGregor. 

Bull was up in an instant, and flew to the 
door with the view of being the first to explain 
how delighted he was tosee him; bat on taking 
his hand, he was so struck with his appearance 
that for a moment he had scarcely power to utter 
a word. 

And the change that had been effected was 
indeed meet striking. Dressed in a ricblj braid- 
ed Aillitarf frock, the breast of which was cover- 
ed with orders, he appeared an altogether differ- 
ent man; in short, looked like what he represent- 
ed himself to be, — the Sovereign Prince of 
Poyais! 
After the first oerdial greeting— f«r His High- 
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nesft to far forgot hi« dignity as to reliuqnish for 
a moment hi» majestic air — he announced, in 
order to shovr at once what progress he had 
ni<de« that he had been proclaimed publicly as 
Grboor th« First, Sovkreigic Prince 

AND^ CAZiqUE or THE P0TAI8 NaTIOIT. 

» Vou don't say so !' exclaimed Bull, en hear- 
ing this announcement, which almost stnnned 
him. *■{ am glad of it, very glad of it, I am;* he 
added, rubbing his knees until his hands became 
hot. M 'm delighted to hear it! Our fortunes 
are made ! — botdon*t say another syllable now ! 
— we'll all go home together, and then we can 
talk this great matter over calmly. But what a 
sensation the title will make !' 
'It will have a good effect,* obserred George. 
«An astounding effect it will have, it will, per- 
fectly astounding ! The very thing {^nothing 
could possibly be better !' 

'You have, of course, your credentials?' said 
George. 

*Oh ! I have them all hrre. This document 
alone will convince the mo a incredulous.' 
^ A coach was then sent for, and when it ar- 
rived, they started at once for Bull's residence; 
and on the way his Serene Highness signified 
bis conviction that the title by which he had 
been publicly proclaimed shonld not on any oc- 
casion be dispensed wKh, 

'Toa will understand my motive,* he added; 
*I feel snre that you will not ascribe it to any 
foolish vanity; 1 suggest the propriety, simply 
because I feel that ft wih tend to give eclat to 
our proceedings' 

'Oh ! 1 see,' returned Bui), *I see the object at 
a glance, and a very proper object it is. The 
thing will take town by storm, it will — by 
storm!* 

On arriving at the house. Bull led the way in- 
to his drawing-room; and having produced the 
wine be'bre ihey commenced, that they might 
not afterwards be disturbed, he took his scat 
directly opposite his Highness, who then pro- 
ceeded to relate in glowing colorb every circum- 
stance connected with his expedition. 

To this history — and it w^sa mont interesting 
one, they listened with almost breathless atten- 
tion, and certainly, according to his Highness's 
aiecount, his success had been signal and com- 
plete. 

'Poyais,' said be, in describing the country, 
*is the paradise of the world — the mo6t delight- 
ful spot upon earth. Some have supposed that 
the Mosquito-shore derived its name from the 
•warm of small islands by which its coast is sur- 
rounded ; but the fact is, the Spaniards, being 
enable to subdue the noble spirited natives, gave 
them what they conceived to be a repulsive 
name. This general name of the Mosquitoes, 
embraces the whole of the nations occupying the 
territory which extends from Cape Honduras, 
to the beautiful Lake Nicaragua — a spaee which 
takes in more than a hundied and fifty leagues 
of the shore — as well as the inner space between 
the great coast and the chain of mountains, 
'Whose tops touch heaven. It is a lovely country! 
And not only is it enchanting to the eye, but its 
0Otl is, beyond conception rich. The cotton- 



bush grows like the thistle ; cocoa and choco- 
late flourish spontaneously; the fruit is the finest 
and most delicious upon earth ; whil9 maize, 
yams, potatoes— nay, every description of vege- 
tables there, spring up comparatively like mush- 
rooms here. And as for fish ! cast but a net off 
any part of the coast, and it is almost instantan- 
eously fall ; and if you look at the produce in a 
oommercial point of view, the revenues which 
might he derived are be>ond all human calcula- 
tion.* 

*lt must,* "exclaimed Bull, 'be a country in- 
deed .•' 

*It is, sir, a country, a lovely country, the most 
charming -country on the face of the globe. 1 
have been in most count ^ies, and am able to 
judge ; and when 1 assert that there is no coun- 
try comparable with it under htaven, I defy con- 
tradiction.* 
'And the inhabitants ?* suggested George. 
'Brave, loyal and intelligent I Tliere are two 
distinct caste$^ the Red and the Black. The 
Red are the originals ; the Black are the de- 
scendants of fifty negroes, who, on being sold in 
the neighboring islands, obtained their liberty 
in consequence of the vessel they were on board 
being wrecked. But even they are now a noble 
race, equally generous and virtuous with the 
Reds, and so highly appreciate honor, that they 
never trust a man who has once de<^eived them,, 
or even in the most unimportant matter forfeited 
his word; the effect which this has upon their 
conduct is amazing. Tou find no disaffection, 
no discontent there: all are happy and tranquil. 
His Majesty, the King, ha? no occasion for 
guards; and hence he has none. It is the place 
to which, before all other places upon earth, the 
surplus population of Great Britain should emi- 
grate. There is no country like it ! If they de- 
sire to flourish, they should at onoe go there.* 

'If 1 were a somewhat younger man than 1 am,' 
observed Boll, 'I should be half inclined to go 
out myself.* 

'1 hope to seqyou there as it is,' said His High- 
ness. *I hope that at a period not very remote 
we shall all be there together.' 
Bull smiled and shook his head. 
'Why not?' continued His Highness. 'If a 
nation be flourishmg through our instromentality 
should we deprive ourselves of the peculiar plea- 
sure of witnessing the work of our own hands ^ 
Why shonid you not go ? Why should we not 
all go when the great and glorious object we pro- 

Sose shall be attained ? For my part, I not ooly 
ope but expect to see you all, and when 1 do, 
all shall be honored. Already,Mr. Julian,whom 
I have reason to respect highly , may henceforth 
consider himself Knight Cemmsnder of the Or- 
der of the Green Cross, ihe highest honor which 
I, as Sovereign Prince of Poyais, have the pow- 
er to confer, and, by virtue of my authority, 
George St. George Julian i» Knight Commander 
of the Order ot the Green Cross accordingly.' 

His Highness then solemnly tr;in8terred one 
of the orders from his own breast to that of Sir 
George, at the same time observing, that how- 
ever unimportant it might then appear to be, he 
would know, anon, ttiat by virtue of weariag 
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that order he stood next to him in the Republic 
of Poyais. 

Buil*8 faculties were now in a state of confu- 
sion ; he sat amazed, looking full over bis spec- 
tacles, with his mouth wide open, while George, 
to whom the ceremony at first seemed a most 
absurd f^rce, was so impressed with the grandeur 
of McGregor, his solemn aspect and dignified air, 
that all idea^of m'>ckery were supplanted by the 
conviction that McGregor was in reality what 
he assumed to be, and that he was in reality a 
Knight Commander of.the Green Cross. 

Nor did there appear to be, even on reflect*nn, 
Strang^ as it may seem, sufficient grounds to re- 
pudiate, or even (o wesken that conviction ; ior 
there were the documentiin which his title was 
set forth, clearly and distinctly acknowledging 
his 8overeiji:Qty ; while ior all he assumed he 
produced his authority, signtd by the Mosquito 
king. It was strange! raort strange! Yet, 
what could they say? what could Ihey think? — 
They could not but tl^ink that it was true. And 
they marvelled at the extraordinary character of 
the truth, ani continued to marvel unlil they 
separated for the night, with the understanding 
that operations were to commence on the mor- 
row. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

IN WHICH TH£ first LOAN IS RAISED. 

On the morrow proceedings were ax:cordingly 
commenced, in a way well calculated to inspire 
public confidence. The cazique, covered with 
orders, appeared daily upon 'Change: he was, 
indeed, the observed of all observers; every one 
knew him to be the casique; and being a fine, 
handsome, noble-looking fellow, his appearance 
alone created a powerful sensation ; but that, 
in connexion with the object proposed, had the 
effect of taking the judgment of the citizens by 
storm. 

Poyais was in the mouth of every speculative 
mai4: nothing was talked of so much as Poyais; 
for prospectuses had been plentifully distribut- 
ed, while advertisements of the most flaming 
character appeared constantly in every paper 
throughout the kingdom. 

It is, moreover, to be remarked, that this was 
peculiarly a speculative era; that they were the 
palmy days of bubblemongers of every caste; 
and that any scheme^ no matter hew visionary 
or wild, was in the hands of ingenious knaves, 
quite sure to succeed. An almost universal 
mania possessed the public mind; people became 
the absolute slaves of its influence; and, during 
its ascendancy, the basis was laid for the ruin of 
thousands of families, whose prospects were 
soon aller utterly blasted. 

It is, of course, well to encourage speculation; 
the existence of the spirit of enterprise is essen- 
tial to the greatness of a nation: the whole of 
our vaat improvements, — nav, civilization itself, 
and all the blessings with which it teems, are as- 
cribable solely to the operation of that spirit; 
but when men of limited means are to be found 



embarking in a project of which the failure 
must involve them and all connected with them 
in ruin, it may truly be said that much madness 
prevails; for, that such blind recklessness 
amounts to a species of madness, is a fact which 
is placed beyond the pale of dispute. 

At this period thousaad8;of short-sighted per- 
sons, dazzled by the brilliant misrepresentations 
of d s'louorabl'^ men, thus ran wild. Nor were 
they with even this content: — they spread the 
contagion; they prevailed upon all over whom 
they possessed influence, or who had confidence 
in their judgment, to follow their ruinous exam- 
ple; and widows innumerable, children, and 
aged persons having narrow incomes, were thus 
reduced to absolute beggary. 

Of course, the most specious baits were held 
out; but it is, notwithstanding that, amazing 
that reasonable beings should have been so ex- 
tensively gulled. For what real security had 
they ? It was all essentially nominal; and yet, 
in spite of reason, in spite of the perpetual warn- 
ings of experienced, far-seeing men, the most 
transparent bubbles ever blown were, by virtue 
of this merely nominal security, successful. 

In order, however, to impart a somewhat more 
exact notion of the nature of the security offer- 
ed, it will be well to transcribe what His High- 
ness was pleased to term the General Mortgage 
Bond which will at the same time serve to con- 
vey the idea of the scale upon which the whole 
thing was conducted. 

TUB POYAIS LOAN. 

* Know all men by these presents, that I, 
Gregor McGregor, the First Sovereign Prince 
of the Independent Sute of Poyais and its De- 
pendencies, Cazique of the Poyais Nation, &c , 
&C , have, for the purpose of consolidating the 
said State, defraying the expenses of the same, 
and promoting the general developement of the 
natural advantages of the country, negociated 
and raised a loan of £200,000/ sterling for the 
service of the said State, and which naa been 
placed at the disposal of the said state. 

*Now therefore I da declare, for and in behalf 
and in the nam^ of the said government of Poy- 
ais, that the terms and conditions upon which 
the said loan was raised, are as follows : 

^FiRST. That the said loan has been raised 
on security of this present instrument or general 
bond which shall be divided into 2000 shares or 
special bonds of £100 sterling each, to be here- 
ailer issued payable to bearer with interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent, per annum, which inter- 
est shall commence from the first day of May, 
and shall be paid half yearly in London without 
any deduction, the first payment to begin and 
be made on the first day of November. 

*Secoki». That all the revenues of the said 
State of Poyais, shall be, and they are hereby 
declared to be, pledged by this general bond to 
all the holders of the aforesaid special bonds for 
the payment of the principal and interest of the 
said loan in manner htreinaAt r mentioned : 
And further, that a duty of 2 1-2 per cent, over 
and above *the duty now ".mposed and payable, 
shall be laid upon aU merchandise imported into 
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the State of Poyaig, afUr ihc rleventh day of 
J una, and the same together with all duties now 
levied, or which may hereafter be levied upon 
such imports, and also the proceeds of all sales 
of land to settlers or otherwise by the said ffov- 
ernment shall be and are hereby specially cnar- 
ged and pledged with and for the pa^-ment of 
the interest of the said loan and the redemption 
of the principal thereof; And that Treasurers 
Greneral for the time being shall be authorised 
directed and bound, to collect and keep separate 
for the purposes hereinmentioned, the said 
duties upon imports and proceeds of sales of 
land, and shall not apply any of the said duties 
upon imports to the ordinary and extraordinary 
purposes of the state, until the sum necessary 
for the half yearly remittance to England, of 
the interest and provision for the sinking fund 
hereinafler mentioned, shall be completed and 
ready for transmission; and not more than five- 
sixths parts of the clear proceeds from sales of 
land shall be applied to those purposes until the 
debt for the time being under this present secu- 
rity shall be discharged. And if from any cause 
a deficiency shall occur at the end of any half 
year in the amount of the said duties upon im- 
ports, so especially pledged as aforesaid, then 
and in every such case the said treasurers gene- 
ral for the time being, shall be authorised di- 
rected and bound, to make good such deficiency 
out ol the general revenues of the state; and no 
part of such general revenues shall be applied to 
the ordinary or extraordinary purposes of tlie 
state until the interest and sinking fund of ilje 
said loan shall be fully and punctually provided 
for at the end of every half year. And in order 
to provide for the redemption of the principal 
surn of the said loan, the sum of £2000 sterling 
shall be appropriated in the firkt year from the 
date hereof, and the sura of JCIOOO J'hall be re- 
Viitted to England in every succeeding year by 
equal half }»early payments, together with one 
sixth part of the net proceeds of all soles -of land 
as the same shall be made from tune to tune by 
the said government to st tilers or other w ise, to 
be applied as a sinking fund in the redemption 
of the bonds in circulation at or under par; and 
the first of such half yearly payments, aiiiouut- 
ing- to £509 sterling to be applied as a sinking 
funa, shall be made on the first day of January. 
The treasurers general for the time being shall 
be especially charged with the execution (<f 
this article in all its part8, and uith th^remil- 
tances under the direction and al the eApense 
and for the account and use of the Govcrment 
of Poyois to the bankers in London, in the name 
9f the agent and coiuniisaiomrd for the time 
being for the management and rede»uj)ton of 
this loan in London of tlie nectbsary 'uhds tur 
the payment of the halfyarly interest and pro- 
vision for the sinking fnnd aforesaid; which 
said remittances bhall at all times be forwarded 
from Poyais at least two monihs before the 
said payments shall st vei ally liill due and be- 
come payable in London. 

•Third. The sums engaged to be proviiipd 
by the f .>regoing article shall be appropriated in 
the following manner: tliut Is to say, the amount 



necessary to pay the interest o^ the said loan 
shall be appropriated and applied in the manner 
set forth in Article L The amount engaged to 
be provided for the sinking fund shall in the 
first instance to the' extent of such provision, be 
employed in the purchase of bonds; and all fu- 
ture half yearly remittances for the same 4>ur- 
pose, as hereinbefore provided for, togetner also 
with the amount of the interest of all bonds re- 
deemed, shall be applied to tJie further redemp- 
tion of outstanding bonds, within the period of 
the half year next following every such remit- 
tance until the final redemption ofthe-said lean. 
And if at any time the said special bonds shall 
he obove par, exclusive of the dividend then 
due, in order that the sinking fund may continue 
m due operation, the agent for the time being 
acting in the said loan, or some other person 
duly autherised by the government of the pa-d 
state of Poynis, shall in such manner and form 
as th(y may think proper, cause it to he deter- 
mined by lot, to be drawn by the paid agent, 
which of the out<«tanding bonds shall be paid < If 
at par; and the bonds th s detirmint d to be paid 
ofi* shall not exceed the amount of the then un- 
applied produce of the sinking fund for that half 
year; and the numbers of bonds poto be paid oft, 
shall be advertised in the J^ndon Gazette^ and 
be paid on demand, with interest for the half 
year current at the time of such advertisement ; 
And all further inteiest on the same shall 
thenceforth cease, and all bonds so paid off shall 
be thereupon cancelled, and deposited al the 
said banking-house in London, and remain so 
deposited until the whole of the said loan shall 
be paid ofi*; and the numbers of the bonds so 
paid off and cancelled in each half year shall be 
advertised in the London Gazette, 

*FocRTH. That the holders of the said special 
bonds shail be at any time and a* al) times en- 
titled to have and take a portion or portions of 
land in the said state of Poyais in exchange for 
any bond or bonds of which they may so be the 
holder or holders, and to the amount thereof at 
par, at the rate or price at which such land shall 
be selling at the time of such exchange, if great- 
er than the present price, but at bo le8> rate of 
price than two dollars per acre, at which the 
same is now selling : and the land so to be taken 
in exchange to be drawn by lot by the agent 
residi nt iii London for the i;Hle of the said land, 
out of any allotment or allotments thereof which 
shall then be on sale, but subject to a feudal du- 
ty of one cent of a dollar per acre. 

*FirTii. That the holders of the said special 
bo'tds shall at any time and at,all^times be en- 
titled to pay one half the duties due by any one 
Individual ship to the eustoma in Poyais, in the 
aforesjiid special binds, which shall be taken 
and received at par 

*SixTH. That, as an additional security for 
the due payment of the interest, and for the le- 
demptiou at any time oi all or any part of the 
principal of the said loan, one-tenth part of ihe 
net proceeds of all special bonds sold, shall be 
set apart and laid out in tlie purchase of four per 
cent, annuities in England, or deposiltd with lie 
bariUofb of ihe said loan, they allowing iiiti rrt>t 
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for tke same in thd name of the said a^nt fer 
the time beia|r, for the said loan, or of commis- 
■ionera to be appointed ft.r that porpoee, to be 
from time to time applied bv him or them to anj 
of the porpeses or atipulations of thia general 
bond, as may become necessary or expedient. 

'SxvxMTH. That if, at the expiration of thir* 
ty years from the day of the date hereof, any of 
the said bonds should remain not discharged, 
or unredeemed by the sinking fund, exchange 
in land or payment of duties at the customs in 
Poyais as aforesaid, then and m that case the 
government of the said state of Poyais shall pay 
off all and every of such bonds at par. 

*£iOHTH. That this present instrument or 
general bond shall be deposited and remain in 
the said banking-house in London until the final 
redemption of the said loan. 
, •And I, the said Gregor McGregor, fer and in 
the name nf the said government of Poyais, de- 
clare, that in raising the said loan, it was stipu- 
lated and agreed, and I do as Sovereign Prince 
ef the said state of Poyais hereby engage and 
agree that I shall not raise a contract for any 
new loan in Europe, unless one-eighth part of 
the present loan shall have been previously re- 
deemed, or unless in the contract for such new 
loan it is stipulated that the first proceeds of and 
frem such new loan, or a competent part of such 
proceeds shall be applied in or towards the dis- 
charge of the debt then remaining unpaid upon 
the present loan at par within twelve months 
from the date of such contract. 

*And I do, as Sovereign Prince ef the said 
state of Poyais, and as fuUy representing the 
same, hereby bind myself ray heirs and succes- 
sors, together with the government and all the 
public authorities thereof which new do, or may 
hereafter exist, to perform and fulfil faithfully 
and truly all the foregoing engagements and 
conditiDns, and for no reason an« on no pretence 
whatsoever, at any time, or under any circum- 
stances, to refuse, evade or delay, the full and 
ample performance and fulfilment, as in me may 
lie and be practicable of the aforesaid engage- 
ments and conditions on the part and behalf of 
the said state, or any of them. 

•And I do, by these presents, declare the said 
government responsible, and legally and solemn- 
ly bound to all persons collectively intrusted in 
the said loan of £200,000 sterling, and individu- 
ally to each of them fer the amount of the spe- 
cial bonds and interest for which for the time 
being they may be the holders. 

•In faith whereof I, the said Gregor McGreg- 
or, as such Sovereign Prince, of and for, and 
on behalf of tb^ said government of Poyais, have 
signed the present general bond, and have afix- 
ed thereto the seal of state. 

•Gregor Mac Greoor, P.* 

This was the security offered, and upon this 
and this alone, however incredible it may appear, 
nearly a hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
were in a short time actually raised ! 

While, however, the •Loan* was progressing. 
His Highness lived in magnificent style ; every 
thing about him was ot a character the most 



superb, and during his stay in Paris, which he 
honored with a visit, as a matter of business 
solely, he never appeared in publie but in his 
carriage of sUte, drawn by six richly caparison- 
ed herses. Upon the Parisians this well sus- 
tained grandeur had a powerful effect, and more 
especially as his breast was always studded with 
orders ; thev hailed him as a prince ! he was in- 
deed in their view most distinpU ! and being 
firmly resolved to keep alive the sensation he 
had created, he lived at the rate of fifty thou- 
sand a year, although he had been but a few 
months previously starving in a prison. 

This monstrous extravagance at first partially 
opened the eyes of George ; but as they were 
ingeniously closed again by flis Highness, he 
proceeded with indefatigable zeal to accomplish 
the object proposed. From the dawn of day un- 
til midnight he was at it without intermission ; 
he may be said to have set his soul upon the 
business in hand, for all the energies of his mind 
and body were devoted exclusively with a view 
to its success. 

This McGregor well knew ; he knew besides 
that if the real object were to appear he should 
be deprived at once of his valufU)le services and 
hence his anxiety to keep him in the dark. — 
George firmly believed that all was just and 
legitimate, and acting upon this belief he view- 
ed the object as being most noble in its character, 
and therefore resolved to do all in his power to 
promote it. 

As the 8pec?kl bends were eagerly secured, 
advertisements appeared in the newspapers daily, 
some for vessels, some for implements of hus- 
bandry, others for provisions ; in short, estimates 
for every thing essential to the foundation of a 
new settlement were constantly demanded, 
which gave an eclat to the whole affair, and kept 
up the price of the bonds not in London alone, 
but in Amsterdam, Paris, and Hamburg. 

Emigrants especially were directed to turn 
their attention to this land of promise, to which 
arrangements had been made to convey them 
on terms the most liberal, while the collateral 
advantages tfcey were to derive were port-ayed 
in the most tempting colors. Mechanics of every 
description, agricultural laborers, butchers, — 
bakers, grocers, grooms, brick makers, scttiol- 
masters, and barbers were assured of the most 
brilliant suceesi, while persons of small capital 
received peculiarlv pressing invitations to go 
out, not because His Highness imagined that 
their capital would have a tendency to increase 
the importance of Poyais in the scale of nations, 
but because he was anxious both to let them 
have land at the rate of two dollars per acre, and 
to oblige them by exchanging their surplus cash 
for the notes of the National Bank of Poyais. 

Half pay officers were also invited, with 
medical men and curates, who imagined that 
mitres would become them : clerks were more- 
over solicited to fill lucrative offices in the cus- 
toms and excise, for which of course they were 
expected to pay premiums here. A lieutenant- 
governor was appointed, with instructions to 
raise a mighty army — a trearurer-general ; a 
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goyernor of the imaginary national bank, with 
commiasioners, magistrates, saperintendents — in 
short functionaries of every description received 
appointments on application to the prince, who 
administered to most of them the oath of alle- 
giance ! — and when all these preliminaries had 



been, arranged, to the entire satisfaction of His 
HiflMhess, he beinf extremely anxious to send 
offne first batch of emigrants, appointed & day 
for their going on board, when the prorisions 
and stores having previously been shipped, the 
first vessel sailed ror Foyais. 
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"THE POACHER." 

PART 8. 



VOL. IL— CHAPTER L 

A VERY LONG CHAPTER, BUT IN WHICH OUR 

II£RO OBTAINS KMPLO?MENT IN A TERY 

SHORT TIME. 

The preparatory establishment for young g«»n- 
tlemen to which our hero had been sent wad sit- 
uated on Clapham-rise. Joey did not think it 
prudent to walk in the direction of London ; he 
llidrefore made a cut across the country, so as 
to bring him, before 8»ven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, not very far from Gravesend. Tho night 
had been calm and beautiful, for it was in the 
THonth of August; and it had for some time been 
broad daylight, when our hero, who had walked 
fifteen or sixteen miles, sat down to repose him- 
self; and, as he remained quietly seated on the 
green turf on the wayside, he thought of his 
father and mother, of the kindness of the M'- 
Shanes. and his own hard fate, until he became 
melancholy and wept; and, as the tears were 
rolling down his cheeks, a little girl, of about 
ten years old, very neatly dressed, and evidently 
above the lower ranks of life, came along the 



roid, her footsteps so light as not to be perceiv- 
ed by Joey ; she looked at hira as she passed, 
and perceived that he was in tears, and her own 
bright, pretty face became clouded in a moment. 
Joey did not look up, and, after hesitating 
awhile, she passed on a few steps, and then she 
looked round, and observing that he was still 
weeping, she paused, turned round, and came 
back to him; for a minute or two she stood be- 
fore him, but Joey was unconscious of her pres- 
ence, for he was now in the full tide of his grief, 
and, not having forgotten the precepts which 
had been carefully instilled into hira, he thought 
of the God of Refuge, and he arose, fell on bis 
knees, and prayed. The little girl, whose tears 
had already been summoned by pity and sym- 
pathy, dropped her basket and km It by his side 
— not that she prayed, for she knew not what 
the prayer wa^ for, but from an instinctive feel- 
ing of respect towards the Deity which her new 
companion was addressing, and a feeling of 
kindness towards one who was evidently suflTer- 
ing. Joey lifted up his eyes, and beheld the 
child on her knees, the tears rolling down her 
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cheeks; he hastily wiped his eyes, for, until that 
moment, he imagined that be had been alone, 
and he had been praying on account of his lone- 
liness; he looked up, and he was not alone, but 
ther« was one by his side who pitied him, with- 
out knowing wherefore; he felt relieved by the 
sight. They both regained their legs at the 
same time, and Joey went up to the little girl, 
and, taking her by the hand, said, ^Thank you.! 
*Why do you cry ?' said the little girl. 
'Because I am unhappy; I have. no home,' re- 
plied Joey. 

*No home !* said the little girl; *it is boys who 
are in rags and starving, who have no home, not 
young gentlemen dressed as you are.' 
*But I have left my home,' replied Joey. 
'Then go back again — how glad they will be 
to see you !' 

•Yes, indeed they would,' replied Joey, *but 1 
must not.' 

*You have not done anything wrong, have 
you } No, I'm sure you have not — you must 
be a good boy, or you would not have prayed.* 

*'^Oy I have done nothing wrong, but I must 
net tell you any more.' 

Indeed, Joey was much mere communicative 
with the little girl than he would have been with 
anybody else; out he had been surprised into it, 
and, moreover, he had no fear of being betrayed 
by such innocence, lie now recellected him- 
self, and changed the conversation. 

'And where are you going to V inquired he. 
'I am going to school at Gravesend. I go 
there every morning, and stay till the evening. 
This is my dinner in my basket. Are you hun- 
gry ?' 

'No, not particularly.* 
'Are you going to dravesend V 
'Tes, replied Joey; 'and what is your name }' 
'Emma Phillips.* 
'Have you a father and mother ?' 
'I have no father; he was killed fighting, a 
little while afler I was born.' 
'And your mother — V 

( — Lives with grandmother, at that house you 
nee there through the trees. — And what are you 
going to do with yourself? Will you come 
Eome with me } and I'll tell my mother all you 
have told me, and she is very kind, and will 
write to your friends.' 

' No, ne ; you must not do that, I am going to 
•eek employment.' 

* Why what can you do ?' 
*I hardly know,^replied Joey; 'but 1 can work, 
and am willing to work, so I hope I shall not 
starve.* 

With such conversatiqn they continued their 
way, until the little girl said, 'There is my 
school, so now I must wish you good bye.' 

«Good bye; I shall not forget you, Emma,* 
replied Joey, 'although we may never meet 
a^ain.' Tears stood in the eyes of Joey, as they 
reluctantly unclasped their hands and parted. 

Joey, once more lefl alone, now meditated 
what was the best course for him to pursue. — 
The little Emma's words, 'Not young gentle- 
men dressed as you are,' reminded him of the re- 
marks and suspicions which must ensue if he 
3 



did not alter his attire. This he resolved to do 
immediately; the only idea which had presented 
itself to his mind was, if possible, to find some 
means of getting back to Captain O'Donahue, 
who, he was sure, would receive hira if he sat- 
isfied him that it was not safe for him to remain 
in England; but, then, must he confess to him 
the truth or not ^ On this point our hero was 
not decided, so he put off the solution of it till 
another opportunity. A slop warehouse now 
attracted his attention, he looked into the door 
afler having examined the articles oidtside, and 
seeing that a sailor boy was bargaining for some 
clothes, he went in as if waiting to be served, 
but, in fact, more to ascertain the value of the 
articles which he wished to purchase. The sai- 
lor had cheapened a red frock and a pair of blue 
trousers, and at last obtained them from the Jew 
forl4s. Joey argued that, as he w.s much^ 
smaller than the lad, he ought to pay less; he 
asked for the same articles, but the Jew, who 
had scanned in his own mind the suit of clothes 
which Joey had on, argued that he ought to pay 
more. Joey was, however, firm, and about to 
leave the shop, when the Jew called him back, 
and, afler much haggling, Joey obtained the 
dress for 128. Having paid for the dress, Joey 
begged permission to he permitted to retire to 
the hack shop and put it on, to ascertain if it fit- 
ted him, to which the Jew consented. A Jew 
asks no questions where a penny is to be turned; 
who Joey was he cared little; his first object was 
to sell him the clothes, and having so done he 
hoped to make another penny by obtaining those 
of Joey at a moderate price. Perceiving that 
our hero was putting his own clothes which he 
had taken off into a buudle, the Jew apked him 
whether he would sell them, and Joey immedi- 
ately agreed; but the pi ice offered by the Jew 
was so small, that they were returned to the 
bundle, and once more was Joey leaving the 
shop, when the Jew at last offered to return Joey^ 
the money he had paid for the sailor's dress, and 
take his own clothes in exchange, provided that 
Joey would also exchange his hat for one ot tar- 
paulin, which would be more fitting to his pres- 
ent costume. To this our hero consented, and 
thus was the bargain concluded without Joey 
having parted with any of his small stock of 
ready money. No one who had only seen him 
dressed as when he quitted the school, would 
have easily recognized Joey in his new attire.— 
Joey sallied forth fVom the shop with his bundle 
under his arm, intending to look out fbr a break- 
fast, for he was very hungry. Turning his head 
right and lefl to discover some notice of where 
provender might be obtained, he observed the 
sailor lad, who had been in the shop when he 
went in, with his new purchases under his arm, 
looking very earnestly at some prints in a shop 
window; Joey ranged up alongside of him, and 
inquired of him where he could get something 
to eat; the lad turned round, stared, and, afler 
a little while, cried, » Well,now, you're the young 
gentleman chap that came into the shop; 1 say, 
arn't you after a rig, eh ^ given them leg bail 
I'll swear. No consarn of mine, old fellow. — 
Come along, I'll show you.' 
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Joey walked by his new aequaintance a few 
yards, ^' hen the lad turned to him. 4 say, did 
your master whop you much ? ' 

*No,' replied Joey. 

*We]l,then, that's more than I can say of mine, 
for he was at it all day. Hold out your right 
hand, now your leil,* continued he, mimicking; 
*My eyes! how it used to sting. I don*t think I 
should mind it much now;* continued the lad, 
turning up hi^ hand; ^it's a little harder than it 
was then. Here's the shop, come in; if yon 
haven't no money I'll give you a breakfast.' 

The lad took his seat on one side of the table 
and Joey on the other, and his new acquaint- 
ance called for two pintsof tea, a twopenny loaf, 
and two penny bits of cheese. The loaf was 
divided between them, and with their portion of 
cheese and pint of tea each, they made a good 
breakfast. As soon as it was over, the young 
sailor said to Joey, — 

* Now, what are you going arter; do you mean 
to ship ?' 

*I want employment,* replied Joey; *and I don't 
much care what it is.' 

*Well, then, look you; I ran away from my 
friends and went to sea, and do you know that 
I've only repented of it once, and that's ever 
since. Better do anything than goto sea — win- 
ter coming en and all; besides, yon don't look 
strong enough; you don't know what it is to be 
coasting in the winter time; thrashed np to furl 
the top-gallant-sail, when it is so dark you can't 
see your way, and so cold that you can't feel 
^our fingers, holding on for your life, and feel- 
mff as if life, after all, was not worth caring for; 
cold and misery alofl, kicks and thumps below. 
Don't you bo to sea; if you do, after what I've 
told you, why then you're a greater fool than you 
look to be.' 

4 don't want to be a sailor,' replied Joey^ *but 
1 must do something to get my living, ^u are 
very kind; will you tell me what to do?' 

* Why, do you know, when I saw you 
come up to me, while I stood looking at 
the pictures, in your frock and trousers, yon put 



me in mind, because you are so much like him, 
of a poor little boy who was drowned the other 
day alongside •f'^an India ship; that's wky I 



stared, for I thought you were he, at first.' 

•How was he drowned, poor fellow ?' respond- 
ed Joey. 

*Why, you see, his aunt is a good old soul; 
who keep# a bumboat and goes off to the ship- 
ping.' 

'What's a bumboat?' 

'^A boat full of sefl tommy, soldiers, pipes and 
backey, rotten apples, stale pies, needles and 
threads, and a hundred other things; besides a 
fat old woman sitting in the stern sheets.* 

Joey stared; he did not know that 'soft tom- 
my' meant loaves of bread, or that •Soldiers' was 
a term for red herrings. He only thought that 
the boat must be very full. 

•Now you see that little Peter was her right- 
hand man, for she can't read and write. Can 
you? but of course you can.' 

•Yes, I can,' replied Joey. 

•Well, little Pster was holding oa by the 



painter against a head sea, but his strength 
was not equal to it, and so he was pulled right 
overboard, when a swell took the boat and he 
was drowned.' 
•Was the painter drowned too?' inquired Joey. 

• Ha! ha! that's capital ; why the painter is a 
rope. Now the old woman has been dreadfully 
put out, and has done nothing but cry about lit- 
tle Peter, and not being able to keep her ac- 
counts. Now, you look very like him, and I 
think it very^ikely the eld woman would take 
you in his place, if I went and talked her over; 
that's better than going to sea, for at all events 
yon sleep dry and sound on shore every night, 
even if you do have a wet jacket sometimes.^ 
What d^e think?' 

•I think you are very kind, and I should be 
glad to take the place.' 

•Well, she's a good old soul, and has a warm 
heart, and trusts them who have no money; too 
much, I'm afraid, for she loses a mat deal. So 
now I'll go and speak to her, for she'll be alon? 
side of us when I go on board; and where shall 
1 find you when I come en shore in the eye- 
ning?* 

•Wherever you say, I'll be.* 

•Well then, meet me here at nine o'clock; 
that will make all certain. Come, I most be off 
now. I'll pay for the breakfast.* 

• No— I have money, I thank you,* replied 
Joey. 

•'Then keep it, for it*s more than I can do; and 
what's your name?' 

•Joev.' 

•Well, then, Joey, my hearty, if I get yoa 
this berth, when we come in, and I am short, 
you must recollect to let me go on tick till I can 
pay.' 

•What's tick •»' 

•You'll soon find out what tick is, after yon 
have been a week in the bumboat,' replied the 
lad, laughing. • Nine o'clock, my hearty; good 
bye.' 

So sayinff the young sailor caught up his new 
clothes, and hastened down to the beach. 

The room was crowded with women and sea- 
men, but they were too busy talking and laugh- 
ing to pay any attention to Joey and his com- 
rade. Our little hero sat some little while at 
the table after his new acquaintance had left, 
and then walked out into the street, telling the 
people of the house that he was coming Mck 
again, and requesting them to take care of his 
bundle. 

•You'll find it here, my little fellow, all rigrht 
when you ask for it,' said the woman at the 
bar, who took it inside, and put it away under 
the counter. 

Joey went out with his mind more at ease. — 
The nature of his new employment, should he 
succeed in obtaining it, he could scarcely com- 
prehend, but still it appeared to him one that he 
could accomplish. He amused himself walklnc' 
down the streets, watching the moyementa of 
the passers by, the watermen in their wherriea, 
and the people on board of the vessels which 
were lying off iu the stream. It was a busy and 
animating sight. As he was lelling at the land- 
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irg place, a boat oame on shore, which, from 
the description ^iyen by his young sailor friend, 
he was convinced was a bumboat; it had all the 
articles described by him, as well as many oth- 
ers, such as porter in bottles, a cask probably 
containing beer, leeks, onions, and many other 
heteroffeneous matters; and, moreover, there 
was a mt woman seated in the stern. 

The waterman shoved in with his boat-hook, 
and the wherry grounded. The fat personage 
got out, and the waterman handed to her a bask- 
et, a long-book, and several other articles, which 
•he appeared to consider indispensable; among 
othejs, a bundle which looked like dirty linen 
for the wash. 

*Dear me! how shall I get up all these things?' 
exclaimed the woman; *and, William, you can't 
leave the boat, and there's nobody here to help 
me.' 

'I'll help you,' said Joey, coming down the 
steps; *what shall I carry for you'* 

* Well, you're a good, kind boy,* replied she; 
*can you carry that bundle; I'll manage all the 
vest.' 

Joey tossed the bundle on his shoulder in a 
moment. 

*■ Well, you're a strong little chap,' said the 
waterman. 

'lie's a very nice little fellow, and a kind one. 
Now come along, and I'll not forget you,* said 
the old woman. 

Joey followed with the bundle, until they ar- 
rived at a narrow door not eighty yards from the 
landing place, and the woman asked him if he 
would carry it up stairs to the first floor, which 
he did. 

•Do you want me any more?' said Joey, letting 
down the bundle. 

*No, dear, no; but I must give you something 
for your trouble.* 

'Nothing at all,' replied Joey, 'I shall not take 
any thing; you are welcome; good bye;* and so 
saying, Joey walked down stairs, although the 
woman halloed after him, and recommenced 
his peregrination in tte streets of Gravesend ; 
hut he was soon tired of walking on the pave- 
ment, which was none of the best, and he then 
thought he would go out into the country, and 
enjoy the green fields; so off he set, the same 
w^y that he came into town, passed by the 
school of little £mma, and trudged away on the 
road, stopping every now and then to examine 
ivhat attracted his notice, watching a bird if it 
sang on the branch of a tree, and not moving 
lest he should frightn it away, at times sitting 
down by the roid side, and meditating on the 
past and future. Tne day was closing in, and 
Joey was still amusing himself as every boy who 
lias been confined in a school-room would do; 
lie sauntered on until he came to the very spot 
mrhere he had been crying, and had met with lit- 
tle Emma Phtllips; and as he sat down again, he 
thought of her sweet little face and her kindness 
. towards him — and there he remained some time 
till he was roused by some one singing as they 
^vent along the road. He looked up, and per- 
ceived it was the little girl, who was returning 
Itrooi school. Joey rose immediately, and walk- 



ed towards her to meet her, but she did not ap- 
pear to recognise him, and would have passed 
him if he had not said, — ^ 

'Don't you know me ?' 

'Tes, I do now,' replied she smiling ' but 1 
did not at first — you have put on another dress. 
1 have been thinking of vou all day — and, do 
you know, I*ve crot a black mark for not saying 
my lesson,' added the girl with a sigh. 

'And then it's my &ult,' replied Joey; 'I'm 
very sorry.' 

'O, uever mind; it is the first that I have had 
for a long while, and I shall tell mamma why. 
But you are dressed as a sailor-boy — are you go- 
ing to sea ?' 

'No, I believe not^I hope to have employ- 
ment ^re in town, and then I shall be able to 
see yf sometimes when you return from school. 
May I walk with you as far as your own house?' 

'Yes, I suppose so, if you like it.' 

Joey walked with her until they came to the 
house, which was about two hundred yards far- 
ther. 

'But,* said Joey, 'you must make me a prom- 
ise.' 

'What is that.?' 

«Yoo must keep my secret. You must not 
tell your mother that you saw me first in what 
you called gentlemen's clothes — it might do me 
harm — and, indeed, it's not for my own sake I 
ask it. Don't say a word about my other clothes 
or they may ask. me questions which I must not 
answer, for it's not my secret. I told you more 
this morning than I would have told any one 
else — I did, indeed.' 

'Well,' replied the little girl, after thinking a 
little, 'I suppose I have no right to tell a secret, 
if I am begged not to do it, so I will say nothing 
about your clothes. But I must teU mother 
that I met you.* 

'O, yes; tell her you met me, and that I was 
looking for some work, and all that, and to-mor- 
row or next day I will let you know if I get 
any.' 

'Will you come in now?' said Emma. 

'No, not now; I must fifst see if I can get this 
employment promised for me, and then I will 
see ybu again: if I should not see you again 1 
will not forget you, indeed I won't — Good 
bye.' 

Emma bade him adieu, and they separated, 
and Joey remained and watched her tilt she dis- 
appeaied under the purch of the entr^ce. 

Our hero returned towaid^ Gravesend in ra- 
ther a melancholy mood; there was something 
so unusual in his meetinj^ with the little girl — 
something so uncommon in the sympathy ex- 
pressed by her — that he felt pain at parting. 
But it was getting late, and it was time that he 
kept his appointment with his friend, the sailor- 
boy. 

Joey remained at the door of the eating-house 
for about a quarter of an hour, when he perceived 
the sail >r-lad coming up the street. He went 
forward to meet him. 

»0, here we are. Well, young fellow, I've 
seen the old woman, and had a long talk with 
her, and she won't believe there can be another 
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in the world like her Peter, but I persuaded her 
to have a look at you, and she has consented; so 
come along, for I must be on board again in 
half an hour.' 

Joey followed his new friend down the street, 
until they came to the very door to which he 
had carried the bundle. The sailor-boy mount- 
ed the stairs, and. turning into the room at the 
first landing, Joey beheld the woman whom he 
had assisted in the morning. 

*Here he is, Mrs. Chopper, and if he won't 
suit you I don't know who will,' said the boy. 
*He's a regular scholar, and can sum up like 
winkin.' 

This character, given so gratuitously by his 
new acquaintance, made Joey stare, and the 
woman looked hard into Joey's face. ~. 

* Well, now,' said she, 'where have I seen you 
before ? Dear me ! and he is like poor Peter, as 
you said Jem; I vow he is.* 

*I saw you before to-day,' replied Joey, *for I 
carried a bundle up for you.* 

*And KO you did, and would hare no money 
for your trouble. Well, Jem, he is like poor 
Peter.' 

'I told you so, old lady; ay, and he'll just do 
for you as well as Peter did; but I'll leave you 
to settle matters, for I must be a-board.' 

So saying, the lad tipped a wink to Joey, the 
meaning of which our hero could not under- 
stand, and went down stairs. 

•Well, now, its very odd, but you do look like 
poor Peter, and the more I look at you the more 
you are like him; poor Peter ! did you hear how 
I lost him r 

*Yes, the sailor-lad told me this morning.' 

'Poor fellow ! he held on too fast, most people 
drown by not holding on fast enough; he was 
a good bey and very smart indeed; and so it 
was you who helped me this morning when I 
missed poor Peter so much ? Well, it showed 
you had a good heart, and 1 love that; and 
where did you meet with Jim Paterson ?* 

'I met him first in a slop-shop as he calls it, 
when I was buying my clothes.' 

'Well, Jim's a wilaone, but he has a good 
heart, and pays when he can. I've been told 
by those who know his parents, that he will 
have property bye-and-bye. Well, and what 
oan you do .^ I am a&aid you can't do all Peter 
did.* 

'I can keep your accounts, and I can be 
honest arid true to you.' 

'Well, Peter could not do more; are you sure 
you can keep accounts, and sum up totals ?' 

'Yes, to be sure I can; try me.' 

'Well, then, I will, here is pen, ink, and paper. 
Well, you are the very image of Peter, and 
that's a fact. Now write down, beer, 8d.; to- 
baccco, 4d.; is that down P* 

'Yes.* 

'fjet me see; duck for trousers, 3s. 6d.; beer, 
again, 4d.; tobacco, 4d.; is that down? Well, 
then, say beer again, 8d. Now sum that all 
up.' 

Joey was perfect master of tlie task, and, as 
he handed over the paper announced the whole 
sum to amount to 5s. lOd. 



'Well,* says Mrs. Chopper, 'it looks all right, 
but just stay here a minute while I go and 
speak to somebody.' Mrs. Chopper left the 
room, went down stairs, and took it to the bar 
girl at the next publie house to ascertain if it 
was all correct. 

'Yes, quite correct, Mrs. Chopper,* replied the 
lass. 

•And is it as good as Peter*s was, poor fellow ?' 

'Much better,* replied the girl. 

'Dear me ! who would have thought it ! — and 
86 like Peter, too !* 

Mrs. Chopper came up stairs again, and took 
her seat. 'Well,* says she, 'and now what is 
your name ?' 

'Joey.' 

'Joey what ?* 

'Joey— O' Donahue,' replied our hero, for ke 
felt fearful of giving the name of M'Shane. 

•And who are your parents ?' 

'They are poor people,* replied Joey, 'and live 
a long way off.' 

'And why did ysu leave them ?* 

Joey had already made up his mind to tell his 
former story; 'I left there because I was accused 
of poaching, and they wished me to go away.' 

'Poaching; yes, 1 understand that— killing 
hares and birds. Well, why did you poaeh ?' 

'Because father did.' 

»0, well, I see: then if you only did what 
your father did, we must not blame his child; 
and 80 you come down here to go to sea?' 

*If I could not do better.* 

'But you shall do better, my good boy, I will 
try you instead of poor Peter, and if you are an 
honest and good careful boy, it will be mach 
better than going to sea. Dear roe ! how like 
he is, but now I must call you Peter; it will 
make me think I have him with me, poor 
fellow !' 

'If you please,' said Joey, who was not sorry 
to chancre his name. 

'Well, then, where do you sleep to-night?' 

'I did intend to ask for a bed at the house 
where I left my bundle.* 

♦Then don't do so, go for your bundle, and 
you shall sleep in Peter's bed, (poor fellow, his 
last was a watery bed, as the papers say,) and 
then to-morrow morning you can go off with 
me.' 

Joey accepted the oflfer, went back for his 
bundle, and returned to Mrs. Chopper in a quar- 
ter of an hour; she was then preparing her sup- 
per, which Joey was not sorry to partake of; 
after which she led him into a small room, in 
which was a small bed without curtains; the 
room itself was hung round with strings of 
onions, papers of sweet herbs, and flitches of 
bacon; the floor was strewed with empty gin ger- 
beer bottles, oakum in bags, and many other 
articles. Altogether the smell was anything 
but agreeable. 

'Here is poor Peter's bed,* said Mrs. Chopper: 
'I changed his sheets the night before he was 
drowned, poor fellow ! Can I trust you to put 
the candle out?* 

'O, yes; I'll be very careful.* 

'Then good night, boy. Do you ever ssy 
your prayers, peor Peter always did ?' 
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•Yes, 1 do,' replied Joey, *good night.' 
Mrs. Chopper left the room. Joey threw 
open the window, for he was almost sulTocated, 
undressed himself, put out the light, and when 
he had said his prayers, his thoughts naturally 
reverted to the little Emma, who had knelt with 
him on the road-side. 



PART 9. 

VOL. U.— CHAPTER II. 

HI WHICH OUR HCRO OOCS OK DOTY. 

At five o'clock the next morning Joey wM 
ealled up by Mrs. Chopper; the waterman was 
hi attendance, and, with the aid of Joey, carried 
down the various articles into the koat. When 
all was ready, Mrs. Chopper and Joey sat down 
t* their breakfast, which consisted of tea, bread 
and butter, and red herrings; and, as soon as it 
was finished, they embarked, and the boat shor- 
ed off. 

< Well, Mrs. Chopper,' said the waterman, 'so I 
perceive you*ve got a new hand.' 

'Tes,* Implied Mrs. Chopper; *don't yon think 
he's the moral of poor Peter ?' 

< Well, I don't know but there is a something 
about the cut of his jib which reminds me of him, 
now yon mention it. Peter was a goqd boy.' 

*Ay, that he was, and as sharp as a needle. — 
Ton see,' said Mrs. Chopper, turning to Joey, 
*«harp*s the word in the bumboat. There's ma* 
ny who pay, and many who don't: some 1 trust, 
and some I don'l — that is, those who won't pay 
me old debts. We lose a bit of money at tints, 
bat it all comes round in the end; but 1 lose more 
by not booking the things taken than in any 
other way, t)r sailors de pay when they have 
the money— that is, if thev ever come bao< 
agnin, poor fellows. Now, Peter.' 

•What? IS his name Peter, too?' 

'Yes; I must call him Peter, William; he is so 
like poor Peter.' 

* Well, that will suit me; 1 hate learning new 
names.' 

*We!l, but Peter,' continued Mrs. Chopper, 
•you must be very careful; for, you see, I'm of- 
ten called away here and there, after wash 
clothes and such things, and then you must 
look out, and if they do take up anything, why 
you must book it at all events. You'll learn by 
and by who to trust and who not to trust; for I 
know the most of my customers. You must 
not trust a woman — 1 mean any of the sailors' 
wives — unless I tell yoo, and ^ou mnxt be very 
■harp with them, lor they play all manner of 
tricks; you must look two ways at once. Now, 
there's a girl on board th« brig we are pulling 
to, called Nancy; why, she used to weather poor 
Peter, sharp as he was. She used te pretend to 
be very tond of him, and hug him close to her 
with one arm, so as to blind him, while she 
stole the tarts with th6 other; so don't admit her' 
familiarities; if you do, 1 shall pay for them.' 

*Theu,who am I to trust?' s 

•Bless the child ! you'll soon find out that; but 
mind one thing — never trust a tall, lanky aea- 



mah, without bis name^s on the book^; those 
chaps never pa v. There's the book kept by 
poor Peter; and you see names upon the top of 
each score — at least, I believe so; I have no 
learning myself, but I've a good memoiy; i can't 
read nor write, and that's why Peter was so use- 
ful.' 

That Peter eould read his own writing it Is 
to be presumed; but certain it was that Joey 
could not make it out until af^er many days' ex- 
amination, when he discovered that certain hiero- 
glyphics were meant to represent certain articles; 
af^r which it becaute more easy. 

They had now reached the side of the vens^U 
tnd the smiors came down into the boat, and 
took up several articles upon credit; Joey book- 
ed them very regularly. 

*Has Bill been down yet ^' said a soft voice 
from the gangway. 

•No, Nancy, he has not.' 

•Then he wants two red hearings, a sizpenny 
loaf, and some baccy.' 

Joey looked up, and beheld a very handsome, 
fkir, blue-eyed girl, with a most roguish look, 
who was hanging over the Me. 

•Then he must come himself, Nancy,* replied 
Mrs. Chopper, 'for you know the last time you 
took up the things, he said that yon were never 
told to do so, and he would not pay for them.' 

*Tbat*s because the fool was jealous; 1 lost 
the tobacco, Mrs. Chopper, and he said I had 
given it to Dick Snapper.' 

•I can't help that; he must come himself.* 

•But he's away in the boat, and he told me te 
get the things for him Who have you there ' 
Not Peter, no, it's not Peter; but what a dear 
little boy.' 

•I told you so,' said Mrs. Chopper to our hero; 
•now, if 1 wasn't in the boat, she would be down 
in it in a minute, and persuade you to let her 
have the things^and she never pmys.' 

Joey looked up again, and, as he looked at 
Nancy, felt that it would be very unkind to re- 
fuse her. 

•Now, what a hard hearted old woman yon 
are, Mrs. Chopper. Bill will come on board; and, 
as sure as I stand here, he'll whack me. He 
will pay you, you may take my word for it.' 

•Your word, Nancy !' replied Mrs. Chopper, 
shaking her head. 

•Stop a moment,' said N^ncy, coming down 
the side, with very little regard as to showing 
her well-formed legs; •stop, Mrs. Chopper, and 
I'll explain to you.' 

•It's no use coming down, Nanoy, I tell jrou,* 
replied Mrs. Chopper. 

•Well, we shall ^te,' ^^plied Nancy, taking 
her seat in the beat, an^i )a«'lcin^ archly in Mrs. 
Chopper's face; 'the fact is, Mrs. Chopper, you 
don't know what a good-tempered woman yon 
are.' 

•I know, Nancy, what you are,' replied Mrs. 
Chopper. 

•O, so does everybody; I'm nobody's enemy 
but my. own, they say.' 

•Ah ! that's very true, chili; mere's the pity.* 

•Now, I didn't come down to wheedle you out 
ef anything, Mr^. Chopper, but mostly to talk 
to you, and look at this pretty boy.' 
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'There yoa go, Nancj; batan*t he like Peter V 
*Well, and so he is! very like Peter; he haf 
Peter's eyesaod his nose, and his mouth is ex- 
actly Peter's— how very strange !' 

4 never see'd sueh a likeness !' exclaimed 
Mre. Chopper. 

»No, indeed,' replied Nancy, who, by agreeing 
with Mrs. Chopper in all she said, and praising 
Joey, and his likeness to Peter, at last quite 
came over the old bumboat woman; and Nancy 
quitted her boat with the two herrings, the loaf, 
and the paper of tobacco. 

*Shall I put them down, Mrs. Chopper V said 
Joey. 

*Oh, dear !* replied Mrs. Chopper, coming to 
her recollection, 4*m alraid that it's bo use; but 
put them down, any how; they will c^o for bad 
debts. Shove ojOT, William, we must go to the 
large ship now.' 

<1 do wish that that Nancy was at any other 
port,' exclaimed Mrs. Chopper, as they quitted 
the vessel's side; *1 do lose so much money by 
her.' 

* Well,* said the waterman, laughing, 'you're 
not the only ^ne; she can wheedle pian or wo- 
man, or as they say, the de?il to boot, if she 
would try.' 

During tfie whole of the day the wherry pro- 
ceeded from ship to ship, supplying necessaries; 
in many instances they were paid for in ready- 
money, in others Joey's capabiiities were requir- 
ed, and they were booked down against the cus- 
tomers. At last, about Hve o'clock in the even- 
ing, the beer barrel bein^ empty, most of the 
contents of the baskets nearly exhausted, and 
the wherry loaded with the linen for the wash, 
biscuits, empty bottles, and various other articles 
of traffic or exchange, Mrf.Chopper ordered Wil- 
liam, the waterman, to pull onshore to the land- 
ing place. 

As soon as the baskets and other articles had 
b. en carried up to the house, Mrs. Chopper sent 
ouc lor the dinner, which was regularly obtained 
from a cook's shop. Joey sat down with her, 
and when his meaJ was finished, Mrs. Chopper 
told him he mieht take a run and strjeteh his legs 
a little if he pleased, while she tended to the 
linen which was to go to the wash. Joey was 
not sorry to take advantage of this considerate 
permission, for his legs were quite eramped from 
sitting so long jammed up between baskets of 
eg(;s, red herrings, and the other comestibles 
which had encompassed him. 

We mast now introduce Mrs. Chopper to the 
reader a little ceremoniously. She was the 
widovr of a boatswain who h4d set her up in the 
bumboat business, with some money he had ac- 
quired a short time before his death, and she had 
continued it ever dince on her own account. — 
People said that she was rich, but riches are 
comparative, and if a person in a seaport lown, 
and in her situation, could shotv j£200 or iSSOO 
at her banker's, she was considered rich If she 
was rich in nothing else, she certainly was in 
bad and doubtful debts, having seven or eight 
books like that which Joey was filling up for her 
durini^ th^ whole day, all containing accounts of 
long standing, and moot of which would proba- 



bly stand for ever ; but if the bad debts were 
many, the piofits were in proportion; and what 
with the long standing debts being occasionally 
paid, the ready money she continually received, 
and the profitable traffic which she made in the 
way of exchange, &«., she appeared to dt a 
thriving business, although it is certain the one- 
half of her goods were as much given away as 
were the articles obtained from her in the morn- 
inff by Nancy. 

it is a question whether these books of bad 
debts were not a source of enjoyment to her, for 
every night she would take one of the books 
down, and although she could not read, yet, by 
having them continually read to her, and know- 
ing the pages so exactly, she could almoOt repeat 
every line which the various bills contained ; 
and then there was always a story which oho 
had to te J about each —something relative to the 
party of whom the transaction reminded her; 
and subsequently, when Jcey was fairly domi- 
ciled with her, she woulJ make him hand down 
one 6f the books, and talk away from it for 
hours ; they were the ledgers of her reminiscea- 
ces ; the events of a considerable portion of ber 
life were all entered down along witn the baocy, 
porter, pipes and red herrings ; a bill for tbeoa 
articles was, to her, time, place, and circum- 
stance ; and what with a good memory, and bad 
debts to assist it, many were the hours which 
were passed away — and pleasantly enough, too, 
for one liked to talk and the bther to listen — be- 
tween Mrs. Caopper and our little hero. But we 
must not aoticipaie. 

Tlie permission given to Joey to stretch his 
legs induced him to set off as last as he could 
to gain the high road before his little frioad, 
Emma Philips, had left school. He sat down in 
the same place, waiting for her comioff. The 
spot had become hallowed to iho poor tellow — 
for he had there mot with a friend — with one 
who sympathised wiih him when he most re- 
qoired consolation. He now felt happy, for ho 
was no longer in doubt about obtaining a liveli- 
hood, and his first wish was to imparl the pleas- 
ing intelligence to his little friend. She was 
not long before she made her appearance in ber 
little straw bonnet and blue ribbons. Joey staru 
ed up, and informed lAer that he had got a very 
nice place, explained to her what it was, and 
how he had been emj»loyed during the day. 

*And I can very often xtome out about this 
t'me, I think,' added Joey, 'and then I can walk 
home with you and see that you come to lao 
harm.' 

*But,' replied the little girl, 'my mother sa>s 
that she would like to see you, as she will not 
allow me to make acquaintance with people i 
meet by accident. Dan't you think that mother 
is right ?' 

*Yes, I do; she is very right,' replied Joey ; 
4 didn't think of that.' 

'Will you come and see her, then ?' 

'Not now, because i am not very clean. I'U 
come on Sunday il 1 can get leave.' 

They separatt*d, and Joey returned back to 
the town. As he walked on, he thouf^hl he 
would spend the money he had got in a suit oT 
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Sunday clothes of a better quality than those he 
had on, the materials of which were yery coarse. 
On second thoughts he resolred to apply to Mrs. 
Chopper, as he did not exactly know whore to 
go lor them, and was afraid that he would be 
imposed upon. 

*Well, Peter,' said his new mistress, <do yon 
feel better for your walk ?' 

•Yes, thank you, ma'am.' 

•Peter,' continued Mrs. Chopper, •yon appear 
to be a very handy, good boy, and 1 hope we 
shall lire together a long while. How long 
have you been at sea ?' 

•I was going to sea, 1 have never been to sea 
yety and I don't want to go ; I would rather ge 
with yo«.' 

* And so you shall, that's a settled thing. What 
dotfies have yon got, Peter ?* 

*1 have none but what 1 stand in, and a few 
shirts in a bundle, and they are Sunday ones ; 
bat when I left home 1 had some money given 
me, and I wish to buy a suit of clothes for Sun- 
day, to go to church, in.' 

•That's a good boy, and so yon shall ; but how 
much money have yon got ?' 

'Quite enough to buy a suit of clothes,' re* 
plied Joey, handing out two sovereigns, and sev- 
enteen shillings in stiver. 

•O, 1 suppose they gave yon all that to fit yon 
out with when you l»ft home ; p»or people, I 
dare say they worked hard for it. Well, I don't 
tliink the money will be of any use to yon ; so 
joa bad better buy a Snnday suit, and I will 
take care you want lor nothing afterwards. — 
Don't >ou think I'm right ?' 

•Yes, I wish to do so. To-day is Tuesday, I 
may have them made by next Sunday.' 

'So yon can; and as soon as William comes in, 
which he will soon, fVom the washerwoman's, 
we will go out and order them. Here he comes 
np the stairs— no, that foot's too light for his. — 
Woll, it's Nancy, 1 declare ! Why, Nancy, 
now,' continued Mrs Ch<'pper, in a deprecating 
tone, •what do you want here ?' 

•Well, I leave you to guess,* replied Nancy, 
looking very demurely, and taking a seat upon 
« hamper. 

■Guess ; I fear there's no guess in it Nancy ; 
bat I will not-^now it's no use — I will not trust 
another shilling.' 

•But 1 know you will, Mrs. Chopper. Lord 
love you, you're such a good-natured creature, 
you can't refuse any one, and certainly not me. 
Why don't you take me with you in your 
boat as your assistant? then there would 
be something in it worth looking at. 1 should 
brionr you plenty of custom ' 

•You're too wild, Nancy, too wild, girl ; but 
now, what do you want ? feollect, you've alrea- 
dy had some things to-day.* 

•I know I hare, and you're a good-natured old 
trump, that you are. Now, I'll teli you — gold 
must pass between us this time.' 
- •Mercy on me, Nancy ! why, you're mad. — 
i*-ve no gold — nothing but bad debts.' 

•Look you, Mrs Cnopper, look at this shabby 
old bonnet of mine. Don't I want a new one '' 

•Then you must get somebody olse to give you 



Bdoney, Naney,' replied Mrs. Chopper, coolly ,and 
decidedly. 

•Don't talk so fast, Mrs. Chopper ; now, I'll 
lei you know how it is. When Bill came on 
board, he asked the captain for an advance ; the 
captain refused him before, but this time he was 
in a good humor, and he consented. So then I 
coaxed Bill out of a sovereign to buy a new bon- 
net, and he gave it me, and then I thought what 
a kind soul yon were, and 1 resolved (hat I 
would bring you the sovereign, and go without 
the new bonnet ; so here it is, take it quick, or I 
shall repent.' 

•Well, Nancy,' said Mrs. Chopper, •you said 
right ; gold has passed beiween us, and i am 
surprised. Now I shall truH you again.' 

•And so you ought, it's not every pretty girl 
like me who will give up a new bonnet. Only 
look what a rubbishicg affair this is,' continued 
Nancy, giving her own a kick Uf' in the air. 

•I wish I had a sovereign to give away,' said 
Joey to Mrs. Chopper ; •! wish I had not said a 
word about the clothes.' 

•Do as you like with your own money, my 
dear,' raid the bumboat woman. 

*Tbere, Nancy, I'll give you a sovereign to 
buy yourself a new bonnet with,' said Joey, 
taking one out of his pocket, and putting it into 
her hand. 

Nancy looked at the sovereign, and then at 
Joey. •Bless the boy !* said she, at last, kissing 
him on the forehead ; 'he has a kind heart ; may 
the world use him better than it has me ! Here, 
take your sovereign, child ; my bonnet's g )od 
enough for one like me.' So saying Nancy 
tamed hastily away, and ran down stairs. 



CHAPTER III. 

Ilf WHICH MRS. CHOPPXR RBADS HER LEDGER. 

•Ah, poo^ girl!' said Mrs. Chopper, with a 
sigh, as Nancy disappeared. • \ on are a good 
boy, Peter; I like to see boys not too fond of 
money, and if she had taken it (and I wish she 
had, poor thing) I would have made it up to « 
you.' 

•Is the man she calls Bill her husband^' in- 
quired Joey. 

•O, I know nothing about other people's hus- 
bands,' replied Mrs. Chopper, hastily. •Now, 
then, let us go and order the clothes, and then 
you'll be able to go to church on Sunday; I will 
do without you.' 

•What, won't von go to church ?* 

•Bless yon, child ! who is to give the poor men 
their breakfast and their beer ? a bnmboat woman 
can't go to chnrch any more than a baker's man, 
for people most eat on a Sunday.. Church, like 
every thing else in this world, appears to me 
only to be made for the rich ; I always take my 
bible in the boat with me on Snnday, knt then I 
can't read it, so it's of no great use. No, dear, 
1 can't go to church, but I can contrive, if it 
don't rain in the evening, to go to meeting and 
bear a little of the word ; but yea can go to 
church, dear ' 
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A suit of blue cloth, made in tailor's fashion, 
having been ordered by Mrs. Chopper, she and 
Joey retarned home ; and, after their tea, Mrs* 
Chopper desired Joey to band her one of the ac- 
count books, which she put upon her knee« and 
opened. 

*There,' said she.Ieokiog at the page, *I know 
that account well ; it was Tom Alsop's — a fine 



fellow he was, only he made such a bad mar- 
riage ; his wife was a very fiend, and the poor 
fellow loved her, which was worse. One day 
btf misted her, and found she was on board an- 
other vessel ; and he came on shore distracted 
like, and got very tipsy, as sailors a Ways do 
when their re in trouble, and he went down to 
the wharf, and his body was picked up the next 
day.' 

(Did he drown himself?* 

<Tes, so people ttiink, Peter, and he owed me 
jCl3s. 4d., if 1 recollect right. Arn*t that the 
figure, Peter .'» 

(Yes, ma*am,' replied Joey, 'that's the sum 
total of the account exactly.* 

(Poor fellow !* continued Mrs Chopper with a 
sigh, ( he went to his long account without pay 
ing me my short one. Never mind ; I wish he 
was alive, and twice as much in my debt.— 
There's another, I recollect that well, Peter, for 
it*s a proof that sailors are honest, and I do be- 
lieve that, if they don't pay, it's more from 
thoughtlessness than any thing else ; and then 
the women coax all their money from them, for 
sailors dont care for money when they do get it, 
and then thotfe Jews are such shocking fellows; 
hut look you, Peter, this is almost the first bill 
run up after i took up the business} he was a 
nice fair-haired lad from Shields, and the boy 
was cast away, and he was picked up by another 
vessel and brought here, and I let him have 
things, and lent him mouev to the amount of a 
matter of £20, and he said he would save all 
and pay me, and he sailed away again, and 1 
never beard of him for nine years. 1 thought 
that be was drowned, or th«t he was not an hon- 
est lad; I didn't know which, and it was a deal 
of money to lose; but I gi«ve it up, when one 
d^y a tall, stout fellow, with great red whiskers, 
called upon me, and said, (Do you know me ?' 

( (No,* said I, half frightened; ( how should I 
know you ? I never see'd you before.' 

« «Yes,yottdo,' says he, (and here's a preef of 
it ; and he put down on the table a lot of money, 
snd said, ( Now, missus, help yourself; better 
late than never. Vm Jim Sparling, who was 
cast away, whom you were as good aa a mother 
^o ; but I've never been able to get leave toeome 
and see yon since. I'm boatswain's mate of a 
man-of-war, and have ju9t received my pay, and 
now I've come to pay my debts ' 

( He would^make me take £5 more than hia bill 
to buy a new silk gown, for his sake ; poor fel- 
low ! he's dead now. Here's another, that was 
run up liy one of your tall, lauky sailors, who 
wear their knives in a sheath, and not with a 
lanyard round their waists; those fellows never 
pay, but they swear dreadfully. Let me see, 
what can this one be? Read it, Peter; how 
much is it ?* 



( £i 2a, Ad.,* replied our hero. 

(Yes, yesj I recollect now, it was the Dateh 
skipper; there's murder in that bill Peter; it 
was things 1 supplied to him just before he sail- 
ed, and an old man was passenger in the cabin; 
he was a very rich man, although he pretended 
to be poor ; he was a diamond merchant they 
say, and as soon as they were at sea, the Dutch 
captain murdered him in the night, and threw 
him out of the cabin window ; but one of the 
sailors saw the deed done, and he W4S taken op 
at Amsierdara and had his head cat off. The 
crew told us when the galliot came back with a 
new captain. Se the Dutch skipper paid the 
forfeit of his crime ; he paid my bill, too, that's 
certain. (Q, deary me,' continned the old ladj, 
turning to another page. < I shan't forget this 
in a hurry ; I never see poor Nancy now with- 
out recollecting it. Look, Peter ; I know the 
sum~ 48. 6d. exactly ; it was the things taken up 
when Tom Freelove married Nancy ; it was the 
wedding dinner and supper.' 

(What, Nancy who was here Just now !* 

(Yes, that Nancy, and a sweet modest young 
creature she was then, had been well brooght up 
too; she could read and write beautifully, and 
subscribed to a circulating library, they say — 
She was the daughter of a baker in this town. 
I recollect it well ; such a fine day it was when 
they went to church, she looking so handsome 
in her new ribbons and smart dress, and he such 
a fine-looking young man. 1 never see'd such 
a handsome young couple; but he was a bad one, 
and so it all ended in misery.' 

(Tell me how,' said Joey. 

(I'll tell you all you ought to know, boy ; yon 
are too young te be told all the wickedness ef 
this world. Her husband treated her yery ill; 
before he had been married a month, he leflher 
and went about with other people, and was al- 
ways drunk, and she became jealous and dis- 
tracted, and he beat her cruelly and deserted 
her, and then, to comfort her, people would per- 
suade her to k< ep her spirits up, and gave her 
something to drink, and by degrees she beeaiae 
fond of it. Her husband was killed by a fall 
from the mast head, and she loved him still, and 
took more to li<|uor,and that was her rain. She 
don't drink now, because she donH feel as she 
used to do; she cares about nothing; she is much 
to be pitied, poor thing, fur she's still young and 
very pretty. It's only four years ago when I 
saw her come out ot oinrch, and thought what 
a happy couple they would be.' 

'Where are her fatfaei and mother ?' 

(Both dead; don'tlet us talk about it any more; 
it's bad enough when a man drinks, but if a 
woman takes to it, it*s all over with her, but 
some people's feelings are so strong that they 
fly to it directly to drown care and misery. Pot 
up the book, Peter; 1 can't look at it any mors 
to-night; we'll go to bed.* 

Joey every day gave more satisfaction to his 
employer, and, upon his own responsibility, al- 
lowed his friend, the sailor lad, to open an ac- 
eount as soon as his money was all gone. Fmd- 
ing (hat the vessel was going up the river io 
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load) Joey determined to write a few lines to the 
M'Shanes, to allay the aneasioeas which he 
knew his absence mast have oooasioned, Jim 
Paterson promisini^ to pat the letter in the post 
AS Boon as he arrived at London. 

Our hero »imply saiil, *My dear sir, I am qaite 
well, and have found employment, so pray do 
not grieve aboat me, as I never shall forget your 
kindness. Joey M'Shane.' 

On the following Sunday, Joey was dressed 
in hia sailor's suit, and looked very well in it. — 
He was notonly a very good-looking bat a gen- 
tlemanlike boy in his manners, fie went to 
charcb, and after church, he walked ont to the 
abode of his little friend, Emma Philips. She 
ran out to meet bim, was delighted with his new 
cloines and took him by the hand to present 
him to her mother. Mrs. Philips wap a qaiet 
looking, pleasing woman, and the old lady was 
et a very venerable appearance. They made 
many inquiries about his friends, and Joey con- 
tinued in the same story, that he and his father 
hfd been poachers, that he had been discovered 



and obliged to go away, and that he went with 
the consent of his parents. They were satisfied 
with his repliea, and prepossessed in his favor ; 
and as Joey was 00 patronised by her little daugh- 
ter, he was desired to renew his visits, which he 
occasionally did on Sandays, but preferred meet- 
ing Emma on the road from school, and the two 
children (if Joey could be called achiid) became 
very intimate, and felt annoyed if they did not 
every day exchange a few words. Thns passed 
the first six montlu of Joey's new life ; the win- 
ter was cold and the water rough, and he blew 
his fingers, while Mrs. Chopper folded her arms 
up in her apron ; but he had always a good din- 
ner and a warm bed after the day's work was 
over. He became a great favorite with Mrs. 
Chopper, who at last admitted that he was much 
more useful than eyen Peter ; and William, the 
waterman, declared that such was really the 
case, and that he was, in his opinion, worth two 
of the former Peter, who had come to each an 
antimely end. 



[Contributed to the Boston Notion.] 
THE AGE OF POWDER 



Bellona was an ancient Maid 

Who gloried in a battle, 
Sbe set on foot the sulphur tAde, 

And made the bullets rattle. 
Around her bloody chariot slept 

Her warriors stiff and gory ) 
And widows for their husbands wept, 

And poets told their stoiy. 
II. 
Her rathleai^ fingers tore the worid 

Like oyster shells asunder 3 
Slie ruined Illiun for a gir}, 

And Carthage for a blander, 
Grim Cesar at her bidding died> 

And Brutus preached his sermon, 
fire Mistress filomein all her pride 

Was rifled by the German. 

Her first attempt was with the gods 

Who lived on windy neetar, 
She threw at Mars a rnxmsA of sods 

AndbaekedkvboUy Heotor$ 
She caused eld Jopiter to rave. 

And Juno to be Jealous, 
And made iEohis fl'om his eave . 

firing ouv his migfaty beUows. 

IV. 

But one would tlunk in later days 

The vixen would be quiet, 
Since Emmons wrote his aooOdng lays 



And Graham ruled our diet) 
While Batchslor his Essay reads 

Upon apeace ofNatiens, ' 
And Mrs. General G succeeds 

Her husband's lucubrations. 

V. 

Bar no, the worid aroand is fiill, 

Of crackers, squibs and thimder, 
And round the globe goes Johnny Bull, 

For glory and for plunder j 
In China now he shows his horns, 

And ravages old Jewry, 
He tramples on the Pacha's corns, 

And beUows forth his fury 

VI. 

And every day new rumor brinp 

Of wars andv desolation $ 
Of steamers, ships and other things 

To overturn eur nation. 
And one would fashion wooden towers*- 

A very jwince of 4''eam er» 
Whence balls red hot could roll in showers 

Upon the English steamers. 

VII. 

But woodtn towers will tumble down. 

Or bum amid the battle, 
And then good bye to every town 

That bears the bullets rattla. 
Beside, the shot if thrown so ftr. 

Will stand a ekaaoe of cooling, 
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And then the danger of a Jar-^ 

Wbf zounds, the fellowr's fooling. 
▼III. 
l%e next quintessence of his pate,. 

Will be to put in motion, 
A war balleon to navigate 

The Atmo8)^)eric ocean 5. 
¥rith Espj for a pilot sage, 

And Chaubert for a colonel ^ 
With Locke to write the storied page 

Of the celestial JouraaL 
iz. 
Then men night well exclaim witkprid% 

'< A fig for England's navy/' 
Her captains bj the Tamor's side 

Would die with gout and gravy ; 
Her meteor flag woidd float in sham* 

Above a Dock-yard hurdle 3, 
And Britain's glory be a name 

To grace a woman's girdle. 

X. 

fittt pleasantry,— « truce to theey 

There is a way to save us, 
A way to keep ear nation iiree, 

And hold what nature gave uk 
It is to let our forests stand. 

Our hot shot in the heater, 
And bid our Military band 

Monopolize Salt-Petre. 



Oh, such a plan would suit all rounds- 

The peace-men and the Qoak ero 
'Twould save to Maine her border ground, 

And help the undertakers. 
For then a man would die at home, 

Like honest old Von Thiller, 
And the Millenium would come. 

As prophecied by Miller. 

Zll. 

This sulphur has a horrid smell, 

And Nitre hurls digestion, 
A Battle is a' bagatdle' 

In arguing a question. 
For truth in spite of mangled forms 

Of terror, death and glory, 
Will trample over human storms. 

And tell her simple story. 

Xlll. 

Then let the Devil broth of kings. 

In senseless fury bubble, 
We need not bum our Eagle's wings. 

In searching after trouble. 
But should we smell the sulphur's breath, 

And arm, for battle giving,— 
Our fathers sleep in glorious death. 

Our bus'ness's with the living. 



[Contribnted to the Boston Notion.] 
THE OLDEN Ti;^£. 



BT TBI AUTHOR OF 

''The Brothers"— "CromwelF'-^'Bingwood the Rover«"4ce. 



Oh for the time — the olden tim^— 
When earth was in its youthful prime-^ 

The time of truth and glory !— 
When men Were men of manly mould, 
Ere faith was bought, and friendship sold. 
And honor but a name for gold. 

And love a minstrers story !— 
When smiles were worn to welcome fHends, 

And frowns for open foes^ 
And smiles and frowns had honest endsi 

Zeal, ^th, and histy blows i 
When words but spoke the bosom's truth. 
And hands avouched that words were sooth ) 
And men were weighed, as they were worth, 
For gallant deeds, and generoos birth, 

Wit, virtue, valor, fame!-— 
For these nor garb the limbs might wear, 
Nor glittering trash the pouches bear, 

Gave honor, place, or name 1 
AU in the time^the olden 1 



When eardi was in its yoatfaAil 
The tone of truth and glory ! 



Then slavish bearing marked the slave. 
And none were noble but the brave, 
None louted to the goMen knave. 

With pedigree in pvrse ! 
Then honest merit stoetl as high, 

Although his weeds were sere. 
And bore his head as near the sky. 

As Paladin or Peer. 
The proudest Prmee, the sword who drew. 
When trumpets rang, and sphntaia flew. 

Shields bralre, and red blood ran. 
Dared not— though daring was his i 
To wrong by word unproved by Made 

The meanest gentleman ! 
The poet's pUce was honored then. 
The fount of glory was his pen, 

Hisscomtbe deqiest curse ! 
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Then courtesy was nigh to state $ 
And none so gentle as the great, 

Se humble^ as the high ! — 
And wealth was vile that decked the rade^ 
And gold was prised but for the good 

Its owner did thereby. 
All in the time — ^the olden time-^ 
When earth was in its youthful priiiie»-« 

The time of truth and glory ! 

Then ladies' love was merit's meed. 
And songht in truth, and wooed indeed-* 

For it was worth the wooing, 
When none might hope to prosper there/ 
By costly garb, or courtly air^ 

Unless bis ^eart were right- 
When hearts were only proved by trial. 
And constancy by stem denial. 

And courage but by fight ! 
When to have failed the weak to aid-^ 
When to have wronged the humblest maid^ 
To have hedged one pace from truth aside-^ 
One pace from war's most deadly tide^^ 

Had been a king's undoing ! — 
When every wish, that hall-expressed 
Faint faltered from the maiden's breast 
Who, safe as diamond wrapt m fiame^ 

Preserved her honor's purity, 
Was law te every knightly crest-* 
Although a queen's supreme behest, 
Were but one blot upon her fame^ 

Had passed unheeded by. 
All in the time — the olden tim^— 
When earth was in its youthful prime-^ 

The time of truth and glory ! 

Then happy was the peasant's hut— 
The squire's hall door was never shut, 

Nor yet his buttery hatch — 
And when the Christmas chimes rang out. 
Though wild the wintry storms did shout, 
The yeoman sent the ale about, 

BcAeath his roof of thatch. 
His step was firm, his bearing bold, 
His heart, of the good English mould, 

Changed not for force or fear !— 
No slave was he^ i' Ike olden day- 
Yet dared his parents to obey, 

His betters to revere !— 
For though he could not pen a line. 
Nor knew to read the book divine. 

Nor clerkly hymns te sing, 
The churchward path he weekly trod— 
His soul was faithful to his God, 

And loyal to bis King ! — 
No brawliog demagogues had then 
Poured poison in the ears of men. 

And filled their souls with gall— 
The labortr b> his evening cheer 
Envied not, hated not the peer,- 

In bis ancestral hall— 



But rich and poor were neighbors good, 
And dreamed not, in their happy mood. 

Nature had made them foes^ 
For side by side in sport tbey stood. 
And side by side lay in their blood. 

When Briton's war^ry rose. 
All in the time— the olden time- 
When earth was in its youthful prime— 

The time of truth and glory 1 
How honesty is nothing worth $ 

And honor nothing high ; 
For sordid gold commands the earth. 

If it have not won riie sky. 
The meanest wretch that wakes at dawa 
To lie, to falter, and to fawn, 

Give him but ^i^alth enough^- 
And how shall virtue, birth, or name, 
Bervice, desert, wit, wisdom, fame. 

Match with "his gilded slough 9— 
For he shall cringe before 4he proud, 
Flatter the rank ignoble crowd. 

With false devices fair, 
^Till he hath won his way to state, 
And sit triumphant and elate. 

Where heroes might despair. 
And beauty is no more the meed 
Of generous worth, or gallant deed. 

Of truth or constancy y — 
But ladies weigh thepurse'« length, 
Against afiection's holiest strength, 

Virtue and lineage high i— 
Fair form, young spirit, soul of fire, 
AH that enamored maids desire. 

May sue in vain and sigh — 
When wrinkled old prefers its claim, 
Oflovdess wedlock linked to i 

So gold be there to buy ! 
The noble wastes his high i 
The peasant shivers at his gate. 

With curses deep and low — 
For evil tongues have marred the scene^ 
That gladdened every village green. 

Three hundred years ago !— 
The prince's state is suUen prid^-> 
The church's right is now denied-> 

Country and king forsworn — 
The low, if lowly now, are slaves- 
Vile from their cradles to their graven- 

The brawling liberal^s scorn J — 
New worid, alas f where all is strange. 
Uncertain, dark, and full of change, 

And nought preserves its name ! 
That men may doul^ from all around. 
Since nothing now is constant found. 

If heaven be still the same! 
Oh for the time— the olden time — 
When earth was in its youthful prime. 

The time of truth and glory ! 
Oh for the time->-the olden time- 
That now but lives in story ! 
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~ •* TBE8E MEN DIE THE COMMON DEATH OF ALL MSN." 



Since last I addresacd jou, my friends, from 
this place of our solemnities, annnusaal bereave- 
ment has passed over our land. Disease and 
death have been unitedly busy, and rapidly suc- 
cessful in closing the earthly career of one, on 
whom the world had nothing higher among its 
honors to bestow. He, whom this great people, 
in numbers before unprecedented in our historyt 
had chosen to stand at the head of its affairs, 
has suddenly bowed, as in the words of the text, 
to the common lot, and passed where sovereign 
and subject lie down together — their empty dis- 
tinctions no longer known. He had been sum- 
moned to fill an exalted station and invested 
with the forms of earthly power, but they all af- 
forded no immunity against the universal de- 
cree. He has died the common death of all men. 
He has fallen, too, in the morning of his work, 
while as yet the harness had hardly all been 
girded on. The sanguine hopes of friends and 
the waiting expectations of all have been 
blasted in an hour. A deep solemnity and an 
honorable sympathy pervade all classes and par- 
ties throughout our wide spread borders. Therd 
is a melancholy and overwhelming sense of a 
great and common loss. 

As becomes a Chrtstain patnot, I would turn 
this afflictive providence to some edifying ac- 
count. 1 should degrade myself in my own 
eyes if I could be persuaded to speak of him any 
the sooner or the more tardily because of this 
party or that. He was of the noble party of 
good men and that is enough for me. I have no 
anxiety either to bespeak the patient audience 
of any one. 1 am sure of all I can desire from 
•very right mind and en^ry generous heart. It 
is an hour when honest differences lose all tne 
prominency they may once have possessed, in a 
theme of deeper import — as fading stars die ou. 
before the opening day. There is a power, too 
in the grave, which buries up, foir the most part 



all antipathies, and leads as to a caimer justice 
towards those whose naemoriee it is soothing to 
OS to guard. Nay more, even our well ground- 
ed preferences shrink away and give place to 
tender and charitable emotions, when death has 
arrested one in his race and summoned a kin- 
dred spirit to the presence of his God. 

But, more than this, there were circumstances 
which tended to make the loss we are deploring 
more than usually affecting. It is an unwonted 
spectacle to see youthful faces saddened and tears 
in the eyes of grown men at the departure of any 
public servant. It has not been easy for as to 
divest the mind of the impression that a void has 
been made in the household circle. This, I 
think, has beon to an extraordinary degree the 
general sentiment. Men have felt as if one had 
been suddenly smitten down, with whom they 
have been long familiar — a friend and not a 
stranger — an acquaintance and not a public 
functionary. This has been owing, in part, to 
the character of the man as far as it was known^ 
having those traits preeminent which bind La- 
man sympathies with them ; partly also, and to 
a much wider extent, 1 suppose, to that oniver- 
sal enthusiasm which manifested itself in an end- 
less variety of fbnns, making his name familiar 
to us like a household wbid, and which so recent- 
ly bore him up fromiBi comparative poverty and 
retirement to the high station he filled, im tlie 
striking language of one, who had himself been 
seated there, as upon the wings of a '^whiri- 
wind.*' 

Furthermore, the event before us has present- 
ed another feature already alluded to, always 
touching to the heart and fhll of solemn admo- 
nition to every thoughtful mind. Only a ain^e 
month had passed, the waxing and waning of 
a single moon from the day of his elevation to 
the day of his death. Sudden and melancholy 
was the transition from the hour, when myriads 
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were cloing him glad homage, to the feeble one, 
appointed to ns all, when none coald be foand 
strong enough to afford him help. The robee 
of office and the winding sheet seemed to have 
been brought in together. The public congrat- 
ulations of the ceremonial hall had hardly sub- 
sided to giye repose to the chamber of death. 
The sounds of rejoicing seemed still to be lin- 
gering round its doors, while flesh and heart 
were fkiling. The chariot of state and the 
funeral car with its nodding plumes, we might 
almost fancy them one behind the other. Be- 
tween triumphant joy and solemn wo, there was 
scarcely an intermediate scene. It was as when 
the hopeful are summoned to the bridal, and the 
burial is substituted in its place. It would be 
▼ain to attempt to portray the bereared feel- 
ings of those before whom it immediately pass- 
ed. But the emotions the event has excited 
have in a measure pervaded the community. 
The sudden transition has added to the task of 
sympathising with the general feeling, and at 
the same time, avoiding the danger of exagger- 
ation. If I may but succeed in some humble ap- 
proach to this difficult line by a few brief touch- 
es of his character, as to me it has appeared, 
with such reflections as may arise upon them, it 
will be all I ought to hope, and more than I can 
reasonably expect to accomplish in the present 
discourse. I shall feel at least, that mine has 
been well meant among worthier eulogies. 

It is a cheering reflection that, for vastly the 
' larger portion even of what may be termed the 
important stations of society, great talents or 
genius, or a capacious intellect are, as leading 
objects, neither necessary nor desirable. There 
is that which is better than them all. Striking- 
ly in keeping with tKlff, are the distributions of 
divine Providence. Tak^ large city, and how 
lew comparatively are they, who stand-out from 
the rest as great men in the popular acceptation 
of the term. Moreover, wherever those gifts 
are bestowed, which ensure remarkable preemi- 
nence, they are not iinfrequently found in most 
unfortunate contrast with some great deficien- 
cy, as in Lord Bacon, for example, gigantic in 
intellect, but dwarfish in conscience. Among 
many others, there is in the world, this mistaken 
notion of what constitutes true greatness. It 
is associated indispensably with power surpris- 
ingly efficient, and like a sudden thunderboU, 
startling; supposed capable also of accomplish- 



ing astonishing results in every department, 
and on all occasions. If I am right in the esti- 
mate 1 have formed of his character, he whose 
loss the country now deplores was not a great 
man in any of the popular acceptations of the 
term, more especially in this. His powers were 
not such as startle and impress, but rather those 
more solid qualities that wear well. His char* 
acter is to be ranked in that class, of which the 
Father of our country was the great model 
among ourselves, if not among all men that ever 
lived. It was most remarkable for its even bal- 
ance and for the rightful supremacy of all the 
liigher elements :— a kind of greatness to which 
the popular voice is slowest to do justice. Its 
great beauty was its harmony. He had little 
about him, if indeed, he was not wholly desti- 
tute of anything, prominent or disjointed. There 
was no preponderance of love of power : no 
greedy covetousness of gain ; no empty ambi- 
tion for a name. We find him little varying in 
every station— the same man in them all; equally 
at home where his somewhat varied fortunes cast 
him,— in battles, where I think, neither his taste 
nor his nature led him to act ; among the wild 
tribes of the wilderness who regarded him as a 
friend ; in the new kingdoms of the south ; in 
the councils of the nation, or in the quiet retreats 
of domestic life, and the unpretending, useful 
services, from which he was called to be a ruler. 

He was not peculiarly endowed with the phi- 
losophic element. Nevertheless, though he 
might not be consulted as a philosopher, he 
would be the first to be confided in for his dis- 
cretion. He had thatxlear good sejise which 
oftentimes sees more surely even than the high- 
est philosophy. Though he might not electrify 
and charm us with that brilliancy of mind, the gift 
of some, he would seldom lead us to lament that 
he had erred in judgment, and never that he had 
been betrayed by passion. Multitudes might 
pass him by fascinated by now glitteiing attrac- 
tions, but they, who lingered long enough to see 
his worth, would feel reluctant to depart. Lit- 
tle occasion would he ever furnish an enemy, if 
any such he had, for accusation against him ; 
certainly little in imprudence or folly, and still 
less in any moral delinquency. Is not this the 
better kind of greatness ? So far as character 
alone is concerned, is it not that which best fills 
and honors every public station ? 

This man, whom the people had set over them, 
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remarkable as he was, in the ^nehd yiew of his 
I character, for an even and well balanced one, 
■ had nevertheless, two or three leading points 
among the higher qualities, which we maj cur- 
sorily notice. As striking as any, perhaps, was 
his sense of justice. I should be slow to as- 
cribe to him, as a characteristic trait, either 
warmth of character, or ardor of temperament. 
But the sight of a wrong practised either upon 
others or himself, and much more any induce- 
ment to perpetrate such an act, or the suspicion 
of having committed it, would be likely some- 
times to be mistaken for both. He was not the 
one to stand calm and unmoved in such emer^ 
gencies. That, which had so firm a seat within, 
would show itseh in the kindling eye and the 
warm glow of indignation. On ordinary occa- 
sions its natural expression would be seen in the 
absence of hasty deci8ions,and a calm and patient 
manner. It would then beget reliance. We 
have good assurance that this was so. 1 under- 
stand it to have been the first impression with 
which, upon a personal interview, a stranger was 
sure to be inspired. You would feel yourself in 
the presence of one from whom no wrong would 
be feared or suspected. This influence can 
never be assumed. It must be in the man. It 
can never be put on. We could no more be 
made to feel the same security in the presence 
of Nero or Napoleon, by any purpose of theirs, 
than by any efforts of our own we could trans- 
f rm them into angels of light. I repeat it, it 
ir.ait be in the man. It is enough to know that 
this influence was shed around him, to be assur- 
ed that the element existed in him of whom we 
are speaking. It created confidence. It bound 
ethers to him. It made him tlie unsullied man 
he was. It set him above reproach. It raised 
his integrity beyond suspicion. All fair men 
among his opponents have acknowledged that 
be was an honest roan. With him a trust would 
be safe as far as he could know how to fulfil it. 
He could look with no complacency upon any 
wrong. The highest would not escape censure 
were it deserved, and the meanest would lose 
no right it was his to claim. I err greatly if this 
was not a strong Feature in the character of him 
whom we lament ; — and a fitting trait it was for 
one whom the people had led up so high. 

Close by this, and well associated with it was 
a hearty good will fer his fellow-men. He stood 
within the circle of human sympathies. His 



benevolence >waB active and influential. What 
is recorded of his public acts and his spokea 
w rds, with all that has escaped of the gentle- 
ness and kindness of his private life leave us no 
room to doubt this. Moreover it seems te have 
been a part of himself. It was the spontaneooi 
acting out of his nature — whether in power or 
out of it, commanding others or serving them— 
the persuasion that he was one of his race. He 
never pr.xted with the feeling that he was & man . 
With many this is only a conviction or a re- 
collection. With him, if I interpret him right, 
it was different. He was benevolent almost 
from necessity : it was his pleasure and natural 
life. He could not be otherwise but by doing 
violence to himself. Nothing humble or erring 
could exclude one from a share in his benevo- 
lent regards. It tinged his whole charac- 
ter, and, I may add, gave beauty to the whole. 
It took off the coldness and severity which, with- 
out this, sometimes encircle the man of incor- 
ruptible integrity, like a freezing atmosphere, 
and chill us as we would draw nigh. It gave 
that suavity and tenderness to his character. Oh! 
how much missed in the home that is how deso- 
late, the suavity and tenderness which we are 
told was such a charm. It blunted the edge of 
a command and turned it into a persuasion. It 
spoke welcome and fellowship in the beaming 
eye, and the light of the face in anticipation of 
the tongue. And it was an affecting testimony 
to the trait which had been manifested before 
them, but a few days before, that on the morn- 
ing before his death they gathered up ia the 
market-place, with swimming eyes and eager 
inquiries, sorrowing lest they should see his &ce 
no more. 

There is yet one othe^^int, to which it would 
be wrong in us not t^mdv^i— ^ ttait, if not be- 
fore all, certainly iWnind noAe. The want of 
enthusiasm and the^afjsenite of ardor, might by 
some, be misconstrued here, as iu other parts of 
his character, and be thought to preclude the 
possibility of deep religious feeling. But if we 
may judge from his life it was not so. He was 
a devout man. He walked with God. He adorn- 
ed his life with the beauty of holiness. He who 
ponders his character, as^ displayed threngh 
eventflil and trying scenes, will net find that 
he was the one to dissemble in anything. What 
he seemed, he was. He put on nothing for ef- 
fest. And although we should make but little 
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account of the fact, for the spirit is the essential, 
and not the form, yet when it is related of him 
that he worshipped his Maker on his knees, we 
understand it to be the natural expression of the 
deep sentiment of his heart — the natural posture 
which his soul required for the reverential hom- 
a|re of his Maker. It is likewise a striking in- 
cident related among the peculiarly affecting 
circumstances attending his public obsequies 
that the funeral service, over his lifeless remains, 
was in part read from a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures he bad purchased as his guide and oracle, 
when he first eucered his new and responsible 
sphere of action. Both may seem a curious co- 
incidence ; on tne latter only I would remark. 
In itself, indeed, it may to some appear but a 
simple and natural act. But it speaks volumes 
for the deep reverence with which that best of 
books had been regarded. It discloses to the 
accurate observer, as the thin smoke points the 
wind when no breath seems stirring, in what 
direction his tendencies moved him. 

In analyzing his character, as portrayed to us 
by his conduct in the stations he had filled, to- 
gether with what is left to us in public docu- 
ments and speeches, and the testimony of those 
who had enjoyed his society, these seem to me 
to have been the leading traits in the character 
of our departed chief. If in intellect he was not 
startling or dazzling, he certainly was &r more 
tbaa ordinarily endowed. If not great in the 
world's estimate of greatness, that must undeni- 
ably be conceded to him, which results from 
powers well balanced and controlled. In this 
he was great. In every just sense he was good, 
Superior elements ever took the lead in his 
character. His long and successful services 
among the Indian tribesVere enough alone to 
confirm this. I7o ^uman tHyag could deal with 
those most savag/and selfishkbrms of humani- 
ty through such pfn^a fe tpd^riods, and to such 
happy issues— every influence perpetually exert- 
ed to draw out all that was selfish in himself^ 
but by kindness and justice, and other elevating 
influences. He illustrated beautifully the pow- 
«r of moral over brute force. In this respect he 
resenbled Pens, of whom it is recorded that he 
made a treaty with those wild sons of the wilder- 
ness which lasted seventy years — ''the only 
•ne,*' says Voltaire, "ever concluded between 
saTages and christians, that was not ratified by 
an oath, the only one that never was broken." 



His independence was manly and straight- 
forward; tempered meanwhile with that same 
suavity ,whieh threw a rosy coloring round all he 
did and said. With no fear for the mightiest, 
he could not wound or wrong the meanest. — 
The fortunes of his life had thrown him mto 
the camp and on the battle-field. But he 
was not made for a warrior, as warriors usually 
have been ; and I think all the better of him that 
be was not. He had not enough of the conten- 
tious and destructive spirit for that. Neverthe- 
less his high mora] sentiments led him always to 
act bravely and well, however repugnant the 
task might be to bis nature or taste. Of one 
thing I ara sure ; he would have made a poor 
military man if called to fight a battle in an unjust 
cause. It has been said as a marked feature in the 
character of him who was '' first in war *' as in 
peace, that his retreats were as remarkable as 
his succesgful engagements ; showing the ele- 
ment of mercy ever vigilant to protect his sol- 
diers. It was the predominance of the same 
trait, which must have robbed the battle-field of 
every charm in the eyes of him, who followed 
him in his last elevated station. Tet this very 
peculiarity only rendered him the more fit to fill 
it well. He had been made to shine best in the 
councils of State and the civilian's chair. 

As to his intercourse with others, he could 
little sympathise with the remark of the wily 
Talleyrand, that *' God seemed to have given us 
the power not to express but to conceal our 
thoughts." His natural frankness and openness, 
both of which were conspicuous, might possibly 
have been deemed mconsistent with the charac- 
ter of an eminent and successful statesman. I 
know not but as the intrigues of courts and their 
artful policy may, in the past history of the 
world, have been managed, it might have been 
so. But I have yet to learn that such crystal 
traits as these can be any impediment towards 
forming a good and virtuous one. Let us be- 
lieve, rather, that if we are to consider political 
life as only capable of being pursued success- 
fully by artifice, stratagem and concealment, we 
have not yet discovered its rightful paths; and 
4hat we have no claim as yet to be enrolled 
as the worthy servants of men till we have first 
become the true-hearted and faithful servants of 
God. 

To the removal of such a character, — let me 
hope I may not have departed firom the truth of 
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it — it is not eaiy at anj time t« be indifferent. 
Occurring as it has, it has seemed to render 
more mournful, if not to magnify the loss. — 
Nevertheless, let us beware lest we look at the 
divine appointments only through our own sor- 
rows. " It is related as a singular felicity " — I 
borrow from another the beautiful description of 
a record of history — '' it is related as a singular 
felicity of the great philosopher Plato, that he 
died at a good old age at a banquet, surrounded 
with flowers and perfumes, amidst f«8tal songs, 
on his birth-day.*' Happy, I may add, in the 
spirit of the old Latin maxim, not more in the 
glory of his life than in the period of his death. 
I know not but that in the departure of him, on 
whom the natioa*s thoughts have b^en fixed, the 
same might be repeated with equal force. I 
could entertain no anxious forebodings for my 
country, so far as character is concerned, under 
such direction. I would express no fears, which 
we might not feel for any human strength. But 
at the best, it might be happiest for himself, as 
we know it was wisest, that he was permitted 
to depart before promises could even be in dan- 
ger of being broken, or trials feebly borne could 
^detract from the lustre of his renown. Could 
-we see all its issues, we might behold him de- 
parting in a chariot of light ; dropping, too, like 
him of old, as he ascended, a mantle, rich in 
blessings, on those who should come afler him 
and on the country of his fondest pngrers. 
Could our hearts too but be opened to every 
sanctifying influence, how much larger service 
than his life might we see his death confisrring ! 
The solemn voice of God, whose protecting care 
was ever over our Fathers, and those whom he 
raised up for their defence, has spoken with 
awakening tones in the deaths, on the Jubilee 
day of the nation, of three of those who had 
been successively chosen to preside over this 
people. Still another, whom the people had 
honored, has suddenly closed his eyes almost at 
^e very hour when he had assumed the robe.— 



Is there no language of warning in these strik- 
ing occurrences, no words of wisdom speaking 
from his death .' Are there no monitions of the 
emptiness of human elevation .' Of the com- 
mon lot that awaits us all ? Is there no encour- 
agement to cultivate the spirit and life, which 
he, whom we mourn, has lefl us as his brightest 
legacy? 

Tes, brethren, all these monitions are saving. 
All the memory of the man is good. His life 
was an honor to his country and humanity. He 
lived like a Christian patriot and he died like 
one,— the best good of his country at bis heart 
in his last throbbings. The nation has become 
a mourner, for it had reposed confidence in his 
integrity, and its anticipations of him have been 
disappointed. A gloomy and sad reverse has 
passed like a sudden cloud in the stately man- 
sion, and at the Halls of the Capitol, and among 
the family circle, where, but a month agt>, he 
walked as chief, and shed, on all,the beams of his 
kindly countenance. I rejoice that above all 
this, bringing with it its disappointment and 
lonely bereavement, there remaineth a aobl« 
monument, that will endure forever. I rejoice 
in the memory of the man. Time will take not 
a gem from his crown of graces. It will grow 
brighter and brighter, age afler age, the longer 
and the deeper it is pondered. I can think bet- 
ter of my country and my race,— of the one that 
she could put confidence in such worth,— of the 
other that such an example is recorded on its 
page. And I will believe, and bless GtMi wko 
permits me to do it, that one whom half a conti- 
nent has honored and now mourns for, one of 
the Lord's noblemen, a kind-hearted, true-heart- 
ed man, with all his soul for his Maker, a»d 
more than half for l^rHfe, ^yins faithfully 
finished his serviq^* on Mrtb, has gone hence 
with a measure if the spirit of Heaven,— has 
gone to sit on a hWber ihja0' within the bright 
circles of glory onTligb. 
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[From the Boston Notion.] 
AUTUMN — AN ELEGY. 



Sir — I offer for insertion in your interesting and 
▼aluabel paper, the following beautiful Elegy, written 
by BcNJAMiif L. Oliver, Esq., known by the variety 
of hi,8 literary as well as legal writings. I accidentally 
met witli it a day or two past, and thought it would 
prove a source of great pleasure to your numerous read- 
ers. I tluak it a misfortune that the writer will not de- 
vote himself more eJ(c|usively to compositions of this 
sort, as I think he could not fail to take a high stand 
among ou1r literary writers. 

Very respectfully, your ob't servant, 

Habvarb. 



The sun tnms pale and shines with milder ray j 
The sparkling frosts overspread the fallow ground ; 

The lively forest green fades fast away , 

While zephyr strews the yellow leaves around. 

The useful toils of harvest all are o^er -, 

The crops are gathered and securely storad^ 

The harvest-home isjsungwith jocund roar j 
While smiling plenty crowns the festal board. 

Yet nature new a mournful aspect weaif ; 

Spring's lustre, Summer's softaoss, both aro flad I 
Stem winter from the north lelaatlesi glares, 

And ebides the stormy eloads that shroud his head : 

Winter, that saddens every pleasing scene 3 
Whose icy hands with desolating chill. 

Congeal each brook that ripples o'er the green, 
And strip the foliage from eaeh woodland hill. 

Ah ! where have Aed the flbwers that decked ih^ vale, 
The breeze of Spring and Summer's fragrant breath f 

Nought now remsinf— and Auiumn lingering, pale. 
Shrinks at the lightaing louch of eold »nd dfsath. 

Amid the air no hum of insects floats, 

No fc-ithrreiJ niii]fttrH w^^fut funlnhis stnuo, 
While li^tedkD^^ iihadet itpeai dbiho^rfo) notes; 
Bql moiimfiil ^^ikuipe ihro' ibe foreiii reigns. 

Tb» purple w(»!^|^ji4Mi hre^ttiag- odoiys sweet, 
Ncplfliiger mf^#n?MbJfOn jw&offuleell; 

The resid^Wofllisi eod^fared r*tr*at, 

I^h« ji|4 to ^cQi^es vfhen graCf! aiHt beauty dwell. 

Thairibci e^f vrond^^ring bird^ d«^rti be clime, 
Wt« * in ^e c:\ttiids they fwm iheir long array j 

Tlittr dill ant vmce in hoard in pi unlive chime, 
White ti^'^^tting fluwaxd Lo the paiii less way. 

No longer oVr the wide extended glade*. 

Are seen the bounding fawn and spotted deer 3 

To lonely thickets, wild sequestered shades, 
They glide away to wait the coming year. 
5 



Pale desolation all around extends ; 

The western gale sighs o'er the faded lawn, 
The air is dark ; thi sky in drops descends. 

As weeping for the >ear forever gone. 

—Yet lingering on the plain, two forms are seen ; 

One, sad Regret with looks of anxious care ; 
The other clad in never iading green. 

Sweet Hope, with beaming eyes, divinely fair. 

And while along life's winding path they stray 
Hope fondly tries her sister's heart to cheer 3 

But she reluctant turns her face away. 
And &st descends reflection's bitter tear. 

" Sad sister," Hope begins, ** this mournful scene 
Shall pass .away, and Nature smile again ; 

This lawn again resume its cheerful green. 
And singing birds enchant yon silent glen. 

" These leafless trees, that fill the vale with gloom 
And melt with grief, thy feeling, thoughtful soul. 

With blossoms, trees and leaves, again shall bloom 
When gentle Spring renews her mild control. 

<< Soft summer gales again shall fan the trees, 
And waft fresh fragrance thro' the balmy air, 

While sounds of joy shall floa^on every breeze. 
And lull the troubled thoughts of pale despair. 

'' Along the mead, where prouder bubbling spring, 
Meanders glittering from its mossy urn, 

New flowers shall bloom, and larks and thrushes sing j 
Then weep not thus, for Spring will soon return/' 

'' Ah ! sister," sad Regret desponding cries, 
" 'Tia lot for joys like these, my sorrows swell ; 

'Tis not lor these, that pensive mem'ry sighs ^ 
No changing season can my gritd* dispel. 

" I mourn not lovely scenes in eariy Spring; 

1 mourn no shady walks in Sumraer's'heat ; 
I sigh not for the gales, that fragrance bring, 

Nor long to hear the robin's note so sweet. 

** But ah 1 remembraiice brings a sad'nmg tram — 
The gentle forma of those I lov'd so well , 

Alas ! they roam in some remote domain,. 
Or laid at rest m Death's still mansions dwell. 

" Can Spring restore that little band df friends. 
With whom we rov'd in childhood's opening mom ; 

Thro' woods, o'er glades, where'er this streamlet bends. 
And where gay flowers its sloping banks adorn'' 

" The walk remains, where we were wont to rove, 
The mossy spring, the calm sequestered dell. 

The tangled brake, the glen, the shady grove. 
The gently sloping hill and tranquil cell. 
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*' The doVftn sbtll bloom a^^iB, ibe itream still flows. 
The birds shall «eek the haunts they knew before. 

But those few friends from whom each joy arose, 
With looks affectionate — return no more." 

She said, yet Hope still strives to |pve relief. 
With voice as soil as music from the spheres, 

8he wipes her downcast eyes, to soothe her ^ef. 
While from her own descend the pitying tears. 

'* Sister,'' she says, '' 8ee» thro'yoa parting cloud 
The glorious sky in purest axure shines. 

While down (be west, with bright effulgence proud 
The radiant sun his golden ear declines. 

** Beyond those mantling clouds — that radiant sun. 
Beyond the stars that gem th' expanse of night, 

A realm is placM by virtue only won. 
Where Angels dwell enrob'd in daxslmg light. 



•' There shall we live from every sorrow free. 
From pain, from want, from savage war's alarm < 

And strong in conscious immortality 
No longer shrink with apprehended harm. 

" There shall we meet again those virtuous in<*nds. 
Whose absence new so much affecU your heart ; 

There live in happiness, th^t never ends, 
And never from those bless'd al>odes depart. 

" There Spring unceasing decks the shining plains ; 

There music elevates, yet melts the soul, 
There peace with love and Joy perpetual retgnt 

While round the heav'ns the constellations roll. 

'' Weep not ; our friends have only gone before, 
In heav'n, with spotless souls in joy to reign 5 

Soon, too, shall we en wings of rapture soar, 
And see them in yon happier world again." 



LINES 
In memory of the Italian Patriots, murdered in their late fruitless attempts at liberty >»written in 1831. 

mr. GiukicmiD simmb. 

i Author of " Yemasse," <' Atalantis," ate. 



[The Revolution of the Three Days in Paris, (1890) 
necessarily produced its effects, partial though they 
were, upon the surrounding countries to which liberty 
was a possession still denied. In Italy, an outbreak 
was the immediate consequence, the grand error of the 
leaders in which, was, that of looking to French interpo- 
sition for succour. They had not learned the truth, 
that, 

" In native swords and native ranks. 
The only, hope of Freedom dwells.'' 

The rebellion was soon suppressed, but it involved 
many noble viet ims. Among these were two gentlemen 
who had taken a conspicuous part in the attempt— 
Their names were Menotti and Borelli. The latter 
was a Barrister. The gallows was raised in the 0e^ 
square of Modena where they perished. They died 
with great firmness. Among the last words of Menotti 
were these : — ** The cause of tyranny has no other sup- 
port than that which is afforded by exeeutiooefs and 
gibbets ; the cause of freedom has on its side the force of 
•puion and the union of sentiments. The success of 
the latter does not depend upon the fate of individuals. 
I have done my duty and I descend into the grave free 
from remorse. I expected that France would have in- 
terfered 3 perhaps it is better that she did not My 
death will teach the Italians to detest foreign interven- 
tion. They must place their sole confidence in the 
strength of their own arms." He was allowed to speak 
no more, — 

** Libertas ultima mundi 
Quo steteritferiendaloco}" 

and the eloquence of truth, standing above the grave 



and on the threshold, equally of martyrdom and time, 
is apt to have a fearful effeet These two brave imb 
were annrng the first examples ; but more than a thoo- 
sand others, guilty of desiring freedom, or suspected of 
it, were incarcerated at the same time for trial or for 
doom. '' The deep damnation of their taking off," 
rests quite as much upon France and the leaders in the 
popular revolution iu that country,— as upon the mera 
exeeutioners in this bloody transaction. Tbey, so 
doubt, incited the victims to their premature rebeUkm, 
and Mi them to perish. Fraaee deserves this reproach, 
in the ease of the Italian patriots, quite as much as in tlmft 
of unhappy Poland and the Poles. But 

"Tears of blood shall follow yet ;"— 
and if the ^^n»« of retMlmttve JuhIjci^ ij not ctre laag 
awakened p uiil] ihjr tceni of tlia blofidboundj, 10 wireak 
the full m^H.^yjT! ^ Us wrath aJiiie upou th^ tlrooei and 
vampires uf Ku^pe, it will be btf ^upv vrng«ai]C« lias 
lost all swenneJL and libeny hit iQ^tg^tk'n (hr^ ^-w de- 
voted worshippcnip wIkt tcf dari';, iil ^ ^'^ry cieiu and 
stronghold:? of desp^iisin) lu kpip niivo 1 
though hidden fire^^, upon xhosv hrokeji shrtiici^ 
membered aUar-pbees, wbem, At umiUiAr iiitd wsBt $tU 
most forgQUeu period, she oncii h*ld brf e* c]ii* iv» mad^ 
glorious abode. ~ -^ 

.V 

Ay, to the rack, the scafibld and the chain, — 
To all your cruel tortures, bear them on, 
Ye foul and coward hangmen } — but in vain !— 
Ye cannot touch the glory they fiave won,— 
And win— thus yielding up the martyr's breath. 
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For Preedom !— Theirs is a triumphant death !— 

A sacred pledge from Nature, that her womb 

Sull keeps some holy fires, that yet shall burst, 

Eren from the reeking relies of their doom, 

As g^lorious, — ay, more glorious than the first ! 

And in your cells of camage,-H& your streets. 

That reek with blood aad stream with winding-sheets, 

In which, ail vainly, have your felon hands. 

Striven to strangle infant Liberty, — 

A bloody rei|ibution Heaven demands j^ 

And the dread hour of venfeance shall we tee^ 

When, in his might, the Giant, now in chains, 

Wrapt in his thousand terrors, o'er ye stands,— 

And on the shrines — the hearthstones of the free. 

The slumbering of long age8,^«nap8 his bands. 

Avenging, in the black blood of the oppressor, 

His limbs' long thraldom, his free nature's stains! 

Shall such as ye be Liberty's confessor. 

And, at your feet, ihall freemen, — taught to bow 

In long established schools of slavery. 

Yield up the richest gem in nature's bravery,— 

Her spirit, — God's own spirit !^ while they vow 

Allegiance to your rank and monstrous knavery 7 

Ye deadly chariatans, who school the heart 

To its perdition,— crushing Heaven's goodliest gaise, 

Throned in man's form, and speaking in his spirit. 

With the fell chains of soul which ye devise ;— 

In very recklessness of crime, deny 

To that pure essence, of Heaven's self, a part, 

Those high estates, God-chartered, in the sky, 

And that first boon— gredlt birthright !— all inherit 1 

Ye slaughter,— do ye triumph t Ask your chains 
Ye Sodom-hearted butchers ! Turn your eyes. 
Where reeks your bloody scaffold ; and the pains^ 
Ungroan'd, of a true martyr, as he dies. 
Attest the damned folly of your crime. 
Now at its carnival ! His spirit flies. 
Unscathed by all your fires, through every clime, 
Into the world's wide bosom. Men arise, 
Prompt at its call, and principled to strike. 
The tyrant and the tyranny alike 1 — 
Yoices, against ye, speak in all your deeds, » 
And cry to Heaven, arm Earth, and kindle Hell ! 
A thousand freemen, where one martyr bleeds. 
Spring from his place of death, and make his knell. 
The chorus of a Jubilee. Your streets,— 
Where freedom, robed in grandeur, in long hours. 
Held her proud sway, but now, where ail she i 
Is chains, and a fierce fury that devours j— 
Upon the high walls of your palace towers. 
The spatter'd brains of the slain citizen, 
The fresh blood-sprinkled marble, and the cries 
Of spine-dbtoried, and limb-riven men, 
Bgund on the revolving wheel, or in cold den. 
Dying of thirst and famine— have their tongue, 
Whose accents, elemental-wing'd, still fly, 
Crying for vengeance on the infernal wrong ! 
And in the bloody drops, that, from their brows, 



Your racks wring forth in life'g ]|^t agonies ;— 
The carnage of your foul and rotten house. 
Whose scarlet is a name for infamy,— 
Freedom has put a tongue, that still must cry. 
With bitter taunt uuto each passer-by, — 
Point to the chains he wears,— the blood thus spilt,^ 
The guilt of looking quietly on guilt. 
Rolling in riot, while the good and brave 
Scaffold the gory homes thej died to save ! 

The eurse,— the swollen ourse of the long ages 
Ye have dishonored : — Heaven's curse $ — the eurse of 



The generatioBS gine, ani those whose pages 
Are yet unwritten, yield their sulphury ban. 
And blight ye inte blisters ! May ye live, 
Immortal, in that Hell of imprecatiou, 
The angry elements, invoked, must give, 
In their far-rou ^ed, ne'er-dying indignation ! 
For ye are nature's by-word and her terror, 
Ye monster-spawned creations of her Error} 
- Fashion'd in crime, with bearu and hopes as rotten. 
As the foul sins in which ye were begotten !— 
Ye souls that gender snakes, fnd do not perish. 
As ye are deadlier than the things ye cherish. 
Though venomous and loathsome. Be the doom. 
Of life, in torture, on ye May ye live. 
To seek, but never find, the sheltering tomb,— 
Beholding the fair elements expire. 
The earth that ye have sought to blast, siirvive, 
To light and watch, as ye have built, her pyre ) — 
And not permitted, in that final fire, 
To purge ye of your poison, — bat to stand, 
Man's night — ye were his night-shade— -with a brand 
That puts ye on the verge of your own crime. 
Beacons betwixt eternity and time ! 

We mourn not for the patriots ! They have perished 
As the good pensh, for a deathless faith ! 
Their memories, with their cause, must still be cher- 

ish'd 
Beyond the dread of overthrow or scath. 
Their blood hath grown a principle, to guide. 
Onward— etill onward— in continuous flow. 
Restless, resistless, as the Mezique tide, 
The spirit Heaven yields. Freedom here below ! 
How should we mourn them who as stars now shine, 
And light the groping nations I 'Twere^ wise. 
To weep that other patriot of our Ijpe, — 
The rock-and-vuliure-tortured Ti6ui sire,* 
Whose crime, and its stem penalty alike, 
Were his proud spirit's glory. It denies 
All homage but in triumph— all triumph, save 
That single one, which, — standing o'er the grave. 
And on the scafiTuld, — to the nations cries, 
Eveu in its latest agonies, — to strike ! 

* Prometheus. 
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THt COST OF A REPUTATION— A PARABLE. 

[From Tail's Edinburgh Magazine for April.] 



*No, no, the poatcbaise is at tbe door;— it is too 
late,' cried I to.my mother and siBters, — 1 will 
not 8iy how many years ago, — when about to 
set out for Sedan, bearing urgent letters of re- 
commendation to the Duo de C, who was ei^oy- 
mg bis ministerial holidays at a country-seat in 
that neighborhood. *Tou canaat surely have ex- 
pected, my dear another, that, at twenty years of 
age, I should sit down tamely contented with — ' 

*T wenty tbousand livres per annum, — a cheer- 
ful happy home, with the best hunting, shooting, 
fishing, and prettiest sisters in the provinces,' 
interrupted the youngest of the girls. ^Bernard ! 
Bernard ! — think twice before you sacrifice the 
happiness of such a destiny to idle dreams of vain 
ambition.' 

^Think of your poor cousin Henrietta, who 
loves you so dearly,^' remonstrated another of 
my sisters. 

^Think of the example shown you by the best 
of fathers,' added my mother in a graver voice. 

*My deai mother, — my dear girls,' cried 1, 
respectfully kissing the hand of the former, as 1 
prepared to take my leave, — *Tou should have 
spoken thus earnestly two months ago, bsfoie I 
addressed my first letter of solicitation to the 
Dae de C. Great men and great ministers are 
not to be trifled with. My visit has been an- 
nounced, and I must go. Some day or other 
' you will rejoice that 1 had courage to tear my- 
self from among you, and create for the honor 
of the family a reputation destined to ennoble 
the obscure patronymic of my fathers. In youth 
we owe ourselves to the world, in order that, in 
later years, the world may repay the loan with 
its esteem. The public distinctions, essential 
to my happiness, once achieved, 1 will return 
straight to the chateau, marry my cousin Hen- 
rietta, and remain happy and contented among 
you for the ren ainder of my days.* 

'But why not be happy and contented sow ? ' 
still pleaded the three girls. 

*In inglorions obscurity ? — never ! You will 
be twice as proud of me, my dear little girls 
when, four years hence, I return with epaulettes 
on my shoulders, — a gay colonel from Vei- 
sailles ' ' 

^But if you should be killed in battle in the 
interim, my good brother ' ' pleaded my little fa- 
vorite Ann. 

I muttered something aboat *glory,' — *renown,' 
— *fame,' — the usual claptrapg of the occasion — 
kissed them hastily all round ; and, to avoid fur- 
ther importunity, jumped into the carriage. — 
There was no arguing with their shrewd good 
sense and strong affection. 

A day er two afterwards I was at Sedan, a 
garrison town, where I was not sorry to obuin 
some insight into tbe pleasures and habits of a 
military lite, previous to taking the first step in 
my career. Already I foresaw a tremendeus 



crown of lauiels impending over my head. The 
exigencies of war were just then direfully active. 
In half a dozen years 1 might be a general offi- 
cer, — in a dozen more, perhaps a fiela mwfhal ! 
So, at leaH, I assnred myself, every time my 
servant touched his hat, addressing me by tbe 
ignominious title of * Monsieur de Chevalier.' — 
Even Henrietta almost ceased to occupy a place 
in my memory, so warmly- were my hopes en- 
grossed by my brilliant prospects. 

The foriificutioES ef Sedan, the roll of its 
drums, the martial air of its very citizens, who 
eock their hats in the street, as much as to say to 
strangers visiting the town,* We are tbe country- 
men of Turenne !' — did not tend to refrigerate 
m^ military ardour. I hated to find myself no- 
thing in the eyes of (he garrison. *Some day or 
other,' said I to myself, 'these people shall lie- 
come familiar with my name.* To be famous 
was the height of my ambition. 

I snpped that night with tbe mess of a regi- 
ment of cuirassiers quartered at Sedan, with 
one of the young officers of which 1 bad a fami- 
ly connexion. Among young fellows of one 
age it soon transpired that I was on my road to 
the chateau of the Dae de C; that I was forth- 
with te accompany nim to Versailles, where he 
was to present me to itik king, and take care «f 
my promotion; and so unanimous were my 
companions in congratulating me upon my great 
good fortune, and predicting that, in a few 
years, I should be at the head of a regiment, 
th^t I felt prouder than ever of having found 
coursge to extricate myself from the peaceful 
ignominy of a country life, and the arms of my 
pretty cousin Henrietta. 

I ventured to inquire the road to the residence 
of the Due de C, for which 1 was to set out 
early in the morning. 

'Any one will' show you the way,' cried tme 
of the officers, — 'Jt is the famous chateau 
where Field-marshal Fabert breathed his la^t ; 
and one of the finest places in tbe neighbor- 
hood.' 

*Fine as it is, however,* added another, * 1 
know plenty of provincials hereabouts who would 
not set foot in it to command the interest at Court 
of the Due de C!' 

*Or even the good fortune of Marshal Fabert!' 
added another. Then finding me insufficiently 
versed in the feats and triumphs of the said mar- 
shal, they proceeded to relate the eventful histo- 
ry of one, who, from a printer's boy, had rineD 
to the highest military rank in Ear««pe; — event- 
ually refusing, from the l«ands of Louis XIV., 
letter 9- patent of nobility, and the insignia of tbe 
order of the Holy Ghost. 

Mn Fabert's life-time,' observed one of the 
officers, *his rapid rise and unexampled success- 
es, cave grounds to a popular belief^ that be 
was indebted to magic for bis unvarying good 
fortune.* 
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'Naj, to this day,' added another, 'the peas- 
ants expressly point oat the tower in which the 
general held his coUoqoiea with the Evil One.' 

* Colloquies f ' retorted a third ; *dtdyou never 
heai the story of the generars death-bed ? The 
demon to whom he had pledged his soul is said 
to have made his appearance at the chateau dar- 
ing tn« last moments of Fabert, disappearing at 
the very instant of his decease.' ' 

'Carrying off, of coarse, in his S^tanie poach,' 
added bis comrane, with a hearty langh, *the for- 
ieit«d soal of the brave soldier who had oatlived 
80 many battles !' 

*Laagh, and welcome, my dear fellow,' re- 
monetrated one of the yotniger officers ; *bat 1 
can tell yon that scarcely a farmer in the district 
of Sedan but firmly k>elieves that every month of 
May, about the anniversary of Fabert's decease, 
the generaPs Mack man, (as they familiarly de- 
nominate his Satanic Majesty,) reappears at the 
chateau!' 

*I congrataUte yoa, my dear sir,* rejoined the 
more sceptical of the set. *li you remain long 
enough the inmate of the Due de C, you may 
hope to enjoy the excitement of an adventure.' 

A thousand idle jests retulted from this spor- 
tive hint ; but though 1 joined heartily in the 
merriment of the mess-table, I confess it was not 
without a certain uneasy sentation that, through 
the misty rain of a spring morning, I descried 
the turrets of the chateau of the Due de C. the 
following day. 1 tried to make myself believe 
that awe at approaching the presence of a man 
so honored with the friendship of His Majesty, 
was the sole eause of my nervous tremour. But 
in spite of my better reason, the idea of Marshal 
Fabert's Black Man was not without its influ- 
ence. The chateau was surrounded with vast 
forests, while a cheerless looking lake extended 
Its dingy mirror in the foreground. Nothing 
inviUng in its aspect ! My mind wa9, however, 
too full of castles in the air, to admit of dwelling 
lon^upon the ominous features of tho place. 

On presenting raysetf at the gates of the old 
Gothic manor-house, I was courteously welcom- 
ed , but the groom of the chambers intormed 
me, it might be 8^)me hours before I received an 
audience of the Doke, who had slept the pre- 
ceding night at a neighboring country-seat. — 
Refreshments were offered me ; and J was in- 
stalled in a sort of old armoury on the ground 
floor, on the walls of which a few curious mili- 
tary trophies were nterspersed with boars' heads, 
stags* heads, and ail the modern attributes of 
the ehase. There were also certain old family 
portraits, which, at the close of a couple of 
boars, 1 began to think rcmitrkably disagreeable 
companions. 

Scarcely had I come to this conclusion, when 
a partnel of the wainscot slid gently aside, and a 
human head suddenly intruded into the room; of 
which, independent of its sineular mode of ap- 
parition, the aspect was sufficiently appalling, — 
the features being Wasted, the complexionxada- 
▼erous, and the coal-black hair wild and shaggy. 
Still there was something so strikingly intellec- 
tual in the face, that it was impossible not to 
feel interested, rather than terrified. 



'What are you doing here?' inquired a deep, 
but tremulous voioe, issuing from the almost 
livid lips of the intruder. 

'Waiting for the Due de C ,' replied 1, with 
as mueh self-possession as J could manage to as- 
same. 

'And do you fancy that vou are the only per- 
son waiting for him V rejoined the stranger.-^ 
'But the hour will come i-^tais, and thine, and 
mine ! The fatal hour will come. Behold ! the 
watcher watcheth for evermore ! The forests of 
the earth are green, and the skies of hea.en are 
blue 'f but there is a worm that- never dies, and 
a fire that is never quenched. The fatal hour is 
at hand ! This very night, and 1 shall have ceas- 
ed to exist !' 

God forgive me ! — but there was something in 
this announcement not altogether disagreeable. 
1 was far from sorvy to hear my singular visiter 
avow hiiSBselfio be a mere mortal, subject to the 
penalty of vulgar clay. And as he had now pass- 
ed the threshold, and entered the armoury, I 
perceived that, though wild in aspect, he was, 
after all, a well-dressed young man, about thir- 
ty years of age, apparently laboring under the 
consequences of severe indisposition or severe 
affliction. 

'If yen are waiting for the Due de C, ceme 
into my room, where you will be better aocom. 
niodated than here,' said he, probably discern- 
ing in my countenance tokens of sympathy in 
his condition ; and 1 accordingly followed him 
through the secret door, which he closed care- 
fully af\^r us, into a small secluded suite of 
which he did the honors with the ease and polite- 
ness ef a man of the world. Having taken a 
seat by ray side, and straggled for some minutes 
with his emotions, as lif striving to recover 
strength and cohereney for further explanations, 
he thanked me for my frank confidence in his 
good intentions. t 

*Yeu are entitled,' said he, 'to a full explana- 
tion of the strange circumstances under which 
we have met. Grant me your patience a while. 
By ihe time I have related my dreadful history, 
the Duke will probably be at liberty to receive 
you. 

'I was bom, sir, an inmate of this chateau — 
the youngest of three brothers ; to the eldest of 
whom were apportioned the wealth and honors 
of the House ofC. Nothing remained for me 
but (he wretched insignificance of churchman- 
ship. 1 was destined to become an Abbe, de- 
pendent for preferment upon miniiterial patron- 
age But with the blood and name of my heroic 
ancestors, I inherited their lofty ambition ! Glory 
was luy idol. £arnest purposes ef shining in 
the world already fermt nt^d in my bosom,' I was 
resolved to make my«elf heard of, or to be heard 
of no more. So absorbed was my soul by this 
overpowering yearning after distinction, that 
the pleasures of life became indifferent. 1 lived 
only in the fmare. The present was compara- 
tively ef small account. 

*yet such was the clash andbrillianey of con- 
temporaneous celebrities,— such an influx of lite- 
rary and military glory diffosed its radiance on 
every side, — that I attained my thirtieth year 
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without accomplishing my end. I was itjll the 
obscure denizen of our f&mily estates, — totally 
eclipsed by the poets, statesmen, and warriors of 
the day. 1 was m despair. At certain moments 
of profound despondency, suicide presented itself 
as my sole refuge from my bitter consciousness 
of insignificance. The purport of my life seem- 
ed frustrated. To what end an existence so ob- 
ecure, so colourless as mine ? 

4 was alone in my family. — My elder brothers 
were already distinguished in the world. My 
only confidant at home was an old negro, at- 
tached from time immemorial to the house of C. 
I say. f^om time immemorial, adv'sedly ; for so 
little was recollected of his first connexion with 
the family, that many people pretendad he had 
been originally seen in this chateau at the mo- 
ment of the decease of Field-marshal Fabert.' 

I could not altogether repress a start of sur- 
prise at this announcement. My companion in- 
quired what was the matter ; but ii was net for 
me to refer to the singular intelligence I bad re- 
ceived the preceding evening from my friends 
the cuirassiers. 

K>ne day,* resumed he, *when more than 
usually overpowered by the dispiriting sense of 
my own nothingness, 1 exclaimed aloud, 4 
would . sacrifice ten years of my life to accom- 
plish a first rate literary reputation !' 

"Ten years is a large amount to pay for such 
a trifle !' observed iago, who happened to tie in 
attendance upon me, — smiling as he spoke, till 
his two glaring rows of white teeih became 
frightfally apparent. 

*^Large, — but not more than it 13 worth,' 1 
persisted. 4 say again, that 1 would thankfully 
give ten years to beoeme a popular author.' 

'■Done!' replied the negro, with his wonted 
sang froid — (lor he was the coolest fellow I ever 
beheld.) 4 accept your ten vears. In return, 
ttnow that your wish is already half accomplish- 
«<i.* 

* Voa may conjecture my astonishment at hear- 
ing him propose this singular engagement. But 
conceive my surprise when, a tew days after- 
wards, I learned by the post, thata work ef mine 
transmitted to Paris the preceding year for pul>- 
lication, had actually been crowned by the Aca- 
demy ! My pledge was scarcely given, and 1 
was already a person of note I 

4 flew to the capital, — and was received on 
all sides with open arras. The most distinguish- 
ed men of the day were proud to make my ac- 
quaintance. Tiieir praises, their examples, their 
counsels, encouraged my enthusiasm, as well as 
perfected my taste. Every successive work that 
emanated from my pen, was prenounced to be a 
chef d'muvre, I had assumed a supposktitious 
name, in ot^er to distinguish myself from my 
brothers ; and scarcely a newspaper in which it 
was not twenty timvs repeated ! My works 
were translated into every European langusge. 
My books were in every hand. It was only 
yesterday, sir, ihat you yourself but no mat- 
ter.' 

My feelings w«re, by this time, painfully ex- 
cited. Into whose presence had I thus singular- 
ly intruded ? Who fvas this mysterious stranger? 



Was it Diderot?— Marmontel?—I>' Alembert^— 
Voltaire ? i began to regard my companion with 
a degree of respect, exceeding even my previous 
compassion. 

*To a spirit so ardently constituted as mine,' 
resumed he, aHer a heavy sigh, *even this ex- 
cess of literary honor soon became insufficient 
for happitjess. 1 said to mf self after all, — what 
is there either manly, what is there ennoblini^ 
in all this waste of pens and ink ! The oocopa- 
tiens of ihe demigods, ere earth was peopled 
with mercs mortals, was conquest. Military re- 
nown is the only glory worth achieving. To be 
a great general, to become the leader of an army, 
were well worth the sacrifice of ten years ef 
one's existence.' 

*<You continue to bid high,' cried Iago, who 
was still in my service. *But ence more I accept 
your terms. Ten years and you shall become a 
hero !' 

My countenance, I conclude, now began to 
evince tokens of incredulity ; for the stranger 
suddenly exclaimed, *Tou do not believe me ? — 
Would that / too could be incredulouj ! For I 
swear to you by all that is holiest in the universe, 
from the moment when, on the faith of this mys- 
terious compact, 1 entered the army, I had only 
to plan expeditions, to have them crowned with 
success beyond my most sanguine expectations. 
Hist«*ry is at hand to coiifirm my as8ever4tiens. 
My name was again an assumed one ; but there 
was no illusion in the provinces it was my fate 
to attach to the sovereignty of France ; — m the 
f4irtresses which ceded to my t>e8iegement. — in 
the redoubts which I carried,— in the ^anneiv 
which I brought back to the feet of my king — 
Tkese^ at least, were real *, and these sail survive 
to attest all I have been !' 

Tbe stranger was now pacing the room with 
impetuous footsteps ; and as I contemplated his 
movements, I could not forbear exclaiming to 
myself. * Who on earth have I before mf ? la it 
Coigny ? — is it Richelieu ? — or can it be Marabal 
Sdxe in propria persona 7* 

After striding backwards and forwards in si- 
lence for some moments, he suddenly threw him- 
self anew into the seat by my side. 

4ago assured me, during the intoxication of 
my military triumphs,* he resumed, 'that I shoald 
soon become disgusted with the fickle breath of 
popular applause. * Sooner or later,' pleaded the 
ne^ro, *you will begin to understand that nothing 
is really important that has not a real value. Ttte 
positive, — the tangible, is the one thing needful.* 
And he was so far justified in his prognoniica- 
tions, that I actually made him a tender et &we 
additional years, on condition of obtainingr the 
command over enormous riches.* 

'And he fulfilled his part of the cempact !* 
cried I, with a scarcely repressed smile ef incre- 
dulity. 

• With gold, ~ jewels, — houses, — lands, — all, 
— all that passes with mankind under the naone 
of wealth, did he endow me,* cried my compan- 
ion, clamping his hands vrith frantic emotion. — 
*Nay, when I rose this very morning, all these 
were still my own. I was rich, — I was great, — 
I was powerful ! I said now to my souly i«.feL« 
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tliiiitf eftse ! I wa8 happy ,->l had ao fears — no 
anxieties. If yon doubt my word, inqaire of 
lago. lago will be here f resently, and confirm 
all 1 have here related.' 

1 shuddered at these wild assertions, for there 
waff something terribly real in the air of horror 
with which he rushed to a time-piece on the 
chimney-piece, and anxiously ascertained tho 
hour. 

*This morning, when 1 opened my eyes,* he 
resnoted, addiresting me in a portentous whisper, 
'I found myself so weak and dispirited, that I 
hastily summoned my valu de ehambre to my 
assistance. Merciful rowers! — It was lago who 
appeared in his place ! My soul sunk within me 
as he accosted me. 

*Tet his appearance, you say, was ever the 
precursor of triumph and good fortune,' said 1, 
desirous to tranquilize the agitation of the inva- 
lid. 

*I asked him the cause of my sudden illness,* 
continued he, — *1 told him that only last night I 
retired to rest in perfect health !' 

«4tis not sickness, — it is death!' replied the 
negro, with his usual frightful grin, *SureIy you 
are prepared ?* 

"For death f — at mt age ?' cried I, gasping for 
breath. 

*'lt is not MT fault if you have been too much 
absorbed in your personal vanities to take heed of 
the lapse of time,' replied the negro, with a bitter 
sneer. 'Providence accorded you, as the term 
of your natural life, exactly threescore years. — 
Ton were thirty wlien ^e first entered into our 
engagements.' 

*4ago,' cried I, anticipating the horrible an- 
nouncement that was to follow. 

**And durinj^ the five ensuing years,' he con- 
tinued, with his usual facetious insolence, *yon 
expended in speculations an extra allowance of 
five and twenty. You have consequently lived 
out your sixty years. You will find me tolera- 
bly correct in my arithmetic ; for know, that 
every moment subtracted from your life, is ad- 
ded to my own ; and /, at least, recognise the 
▼alue of human existence !' 

t«Such, then, was the motive of your pretended 
xeal !' cried I with indignation. 

**Greater men than yourself have shown them- 
eelves more grateful,* coolly rejoined the negro: 
*Fabert, for instance, who was one pf my prote- 
ges, paid me a somewhat higher price for his re- 
putation.' 

'^Iniquitous monster !' cried I, fYou have de- 
ceived me, — defrauded me.* 

*'Way, nay,— -you have only cheated yourself I' 
replied lago. *Uount upon your fingers, and you 
will find me exact in my balance. Thirty-five 
years of real existence, and twenty -five expend- 
ed in procuring the means of distinction ; — total 
of the whole, sixty ! Admit that you have lived 
your day. Prepare for immediate dissolution.' 

*He was about to leave the room, when I rush- 
ed towards him, and clung to his garments. 

<* Only one more day !' cried I ; 'only, only 
one ! 

**Not half ti one,* he coolly replied. 'Reflect, 
that I am the loser of every minute's grace yoit 
obtain ! Your time is over.' 



"An hour— a single hour !' I persisted — fuel- 
ing the powers of life weakening and weakening 
as I spoke. 

**Hark ye !' cried the negro, pretending to be 
softened by my earnestnese — * You have hitherto 
negotiated with me like a ^ntleman ; and liberal 
treatment is due to you in return. What will 
you give for two hours of the life you now ap- 
year to value so highly ?' 

"Anything — everything!* 1 exclaimed; for 
already I felt my blood stagnating in my veins, 
and the dews of death rising on my forehead. — 
'Willingly will I sacrifice all the fame I have 
achieved. Take my sold — my lands. Life — life! 
— I only ask for the breath of life !' 

*'You only ask for that of which you have been 
BO prodigal !' cried the negro, with a horrible 
chuckle. 'But see how tender-hearted I am grow- 
ing. I accept your offer. Live till evening. — 
But remember yon fiave nothing further here 
or hereafter to offer as a bribe. At sunset,' 
therefore, be prepared for the worst?' 

'* So saying, he left me !' continued the stran- 
ger, wildly. 'He left me — aiid when we meet 
again, I must resign myself to death — must 
cease te enjoy the breath of spring — the harmo- 
nies of nature — the joys of life and love ! Be- 
hold ;' he continued, dragging me to the window, 
and pointing to a group of ragged peasants trav- 
ersing the parks — 'to-morrow, yonder people 
will be inhaling the pure breexes — will be sun- 
ned under the glowing orb of Heaven — tohiUy 
for flis, aU will be at an end ! And te have sac- 
rificed five and twenty years of such blessing 
— for the vain acquirement of an uncertain re- 
nown f to be praised by those I know not, those 
whom I eare not to know I Oh ! what a price 
have I paid for that which is in itself valueless! 
What prodigality !— what waste ! But why lose 
the few moments allotted me in idle murmurs ! 
Let me rather enjoy, for the last time, the glori- 
ous spectocle ef triumphant nature !' 

So saying, he threw open the windows open- 
ing towards the park, and rushing forth, took his 
way towards the plantations. While watching 
his precipitate departure, 1 found myself touch- 
ed upon the shoulder ; and, on turning round, 
found a grave niddle-aged man, wearing the in- 
signia of the St. Esprit, standing beside me. I 
had no difficulty in recognising the Due de C. 

'I have a thousand apologies to offer you. Mon- 
sieur le Chevalier,* said he, 'tor the inadvertence 
of my servants in leaving you exposed to an in- 
terview with my unfortunate brother ; whose 
mental infirmities are the cause of his seclusion 
in this retired chateau, and of my annual visit 
to the place. It war to consult a physician, cel- 
ebrated for his skilful treatment of^ lunatics, who 
is on a visit in the neighborhood, that 1 last 
night absented myself from home. I have now, 
however, the satisfaction of bidding you wel- 
come; and to-morrow we will take our depar- 
ture for Versailles. All that my friendship or 
recommendations can ensure, to ^ards forward- 
ing your advancement in life, depend upon .' — 
The enthusiastic ambition of military distinction 
expressed in the letters I have had the pleasure 
of reeeivingffrom yen, excites my earnest inter 
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est in yotrr behalf. To such views the times are 
highly favorable. Rapid adlyancement awaits you* 
In the coarse of ten years, or so * 

^Ten years^ Monsieur ie Duo ?' ws my invol- 
untary ejaculation : 'ten years subtracted from 
the sum total of life ! Pardon me! — Within these 
walls I have received a lesson more valuable than 
even the patronaice you thus generously promise. 
To-morrow, instead of proceeding to Versailles, 
I retrace my steps homewards! Accept my 
grateful thanks — my humble apologies. Fame 
has lost its charm in my estimation ; since I 
have learned to recognise the value of human 
life, and the ccists of ambition !* 

'This is my brothei's doing !* cried th^ Duke, 
but mere in sorrow than in anger. 'The sin- 
gular delusions of his monomania have already 
mQre than once sufficed to deter young aspirants 
of my acquaintance from embracing a public 
career. But is it possible that jpou will allow 
the hallucinations of a lunatic to influence you 
in a stop so momentous ?* 



'Wisdom is a thing of too precious a q«a]ity« 
Monsieur le Due,' replied 1, 'to admit of our 
being over-fastidious in examining its origin.— 
All we have to do is, to accept such Ussoos^ and 
be thankful.' 

The Due de C. was perhaps not sorry to b« 
thus easily rid of one of the numerous candidates 
for his interest at court : tor, after a night's 
hospitality, be suffered me to return home with- 
out further remonstrance. 

Happy journey — auspicious return ! I felt that 
I could not travel too rapidly } for 1 was return- 
ing te the bosom of my family — the arms of Hen- 
rietta.' 

The following May, I had nothiag to dread 
from the apparition of the black man. Already 
I was a contented country gentleman ; a happy 
husband and lather ! The price of fame had in- 
spired me with a due appreciation of the value of 
human life. 



[Written for the Boston Notion.] 
THE LUCK OF EDENHALL— A BALLAD. 

FROU THE OSRMAH OF UHLAMO. 
BT HKNRT Iff. X«0»OFBI«L01¥. 



Of Edenhall, the youthfbl Lord 

Bids sound the festal trumpet's call 5 

He rises at (he banquet beard, 

And cnes 'mid the drunken revellers all, 

'* Now bring ne the Luck of Edeahall !'' 

The bu'.Ier hears the words with pain, 
The house's oldest Seneschal, 
Takes slow from its silken cloth again 
The drinking glass of crystal taH, 
They call it The Luck of EdenhalL 

Then skid the Lord j " This glass to praise, 

FiH with red wine from Portugal ! 

The gray-beard with trembling hand obeys ; 

A purple light shines over all, 

It beams from the Luck of Edenhall. 

Then speaks the Lord, and waves it light, 
" This glass of flash'uig crystal tall 
GaveHo my sires the Foantain-Sprite ; 
She wrote in it; If thU glasi d^tk fall 
Farewell then, O Luck of EdenfuUl ! 

" 'Twas right a goblet the Fate should be 
Of the joyous race of Edenhall! 
We drink deep draughu right willingly ; 
And willingly ring, with merry call,' 
Kiing! klang! to the Luck oi EdenhaU!" 

First rings it deep, and full, and mild. 
Like to the song of a nightingale ; 
'i hen like the roar of a torrent wild ;— 



Then mutters at last like the thunder's fall, 
The glorious Luck of Edenhall. 

" For its keeper takes a race of might. 

The fragile goblet of crystal tall j 

It has lasted loncer than is right ; 

Kling! klang I— with a harder blow than aH 

WiU I try the Lock of Edenhall !'' 

As the goblet ringing flies apart, 
Suddenly cracks the vaulted hall ; 
And through the rift, the flames upstart ; 
The guests in dust are scattered all 
With the breaking Luck of Edenhall ! 

In stonns the foe, with fire and sword -, 
He in thf night had scaled the wall, 
Slain by the sword lies the youthful Lord, 
But holds in his hadd the crystal tall 
The shattered Luck of Edenhall. 

On the morrow the butler gropes alone. 
The gray-beard in the desert hall, 
He seeks his Lord's burnt skeleton. 
He seeks in the dismal rain's fUl. 
The shards of the Luck of Edenhall ! 

" The stone wall,'' saith he, *' doth M aside, 
Down must the stately cdnmns 0U1 
Glass is this earth's Luck and Pride 3 
In atoms shall fall this earthly ball 
One day like the Luck of Edenhall !" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THK IMMORTAL fETXR COUCBITSt ANOTBER 
8CHKMB AWD THRIT STARTS FOR THE MOSqUf- 
TO SHORE. 

Up to this point — namelj, the departure of the 
Honduras packet with sixty-five emig^nts on 
board, McGregor had conducted the aUkir with 
such conAummate in^pnuity, that even the sus- 
picions of George had been lulled ; hut when on 
dining with His Highness immediately after- 
wards, he saw the oath of allegiance administer- 
ed to the officers about to embark in the next 
Tessel, and noticed the peculiar chuckle of Mc- 
Greffor, wh« had on that occasion taken too 
mucn wine, he began to entertain strong doubts 
on the subject of His Highnesses motives being 
•honorable ; still, in the absence of proof, he went 
on hoping that all his suspicions were baseless, 
and acting upon his originnl conyictton of the 
noble character of the oojeet proposed. 

While Gkorge was thus zealously engaged, 
and just before the Kennersly Castle — the vessel 
appointed to follow the Honduras packet — was 
ready to sail, he was visited by Weesense, who, 
having conceived a plan for removing the only 
objection to Mosquitia that had been started by 
persons wishing to emigrate, was anxious to 
oommunicate the nature of that plan with the 
▼iew of securing the patronage of the Prince. 

4 have a scheme, Mr. Julian,* said he, on 
opening the subject, 'an extraordiiiary scheme, 
«ir, — a scheme which will render the Mosquito- 
shore, sir, a paradise.' 

*Indee4!' excUimed George; «1 know, of 



course, that you are an extremely clever person, 
but I should scarcely have imagined it possi- 
ble!' 

♦Ill prove that it is, sir; I'll prove it to de- 
nonstration ; and if, wben 1 prove it, you will 
only do me the favor to introduce me to His 
Highness the Prince, I'll stake my reputation 
that I'll make your fortune as well as my own 
in six months!' 

♦Well, if that be the ease, I shall certainly ap- 
preciate its value.' 

*Tou will, sir; I am perfectly sure that you 
will. I only thought of it this morning do you 
know, while in bed ! It's oxtraordinary how 
these things, sir, will strike a man. They are 
like poetic images, they'll only come just when 
they please : you oan't force them and try all 
you know; or like firiends, farthest off when 
most wanted.' 

♦You cannot, al all eTents, in this aase com- 
plain.' 

*That is the thing, sir--the yery tbixig whioh 
makes it so fortunate !— the fact of its reeurrifig 
to me just in the nick of time, is what I look at; 
and thei moment it struck me, 1 leapt out ef bed 
and drew up the prospectus right oiST.' 

♦What! is it then to be a riral company f — 
cried George, looking as if the idea had alarmed 
him 

*Ne, no, no, no ; by no manner of means ; I 
propocA to act in concert ; to forward your plans, 
to promote your views : it will be any thing but 
a rival company.' 

•Well, that indeed alters the case ; but what 
do jon mean to call it f* 
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*Why, I'll tell yon, fir, what I mean to call it. 
You are aware, sir, that the Mosquito-shore, or 
Mosquitia, derived its name from the swarms of 
mosquitces Which sometimes pretty/well darken 
the air, and which bite with remarkable severity. 
Very well. Now Fve looked into natural his- 
tory, and I there find that this sort of thing is ex- 
tremely Bupleasant, for the creatures when they 
dig their forks into you leave a sort of poison 
benind, which induces a species of itching so 
peculiar, that you are half inclined to scratch the 
very flesh off your bones. Very well. Now, 
impressed with the conviction, sir, that if these 
fellows were effectually served out, that is to 
say, if they were utterly exterminated from the 
face of society, it would be of jpreat national im- 
portance, I have invented an elixir, which, in 
honor of the Prince, I mean to call the Gregor- 
ian Specific, composed chiefly of asafcetida and 
fin, which will make the whole swarm so blind 
runk, that they will instantly set to and fight 
among themselves, and continue to fight till they 
drop. Very well. Now, in order to bring this, 
you know, into full operation, I propose to es- 
tablish a company, to be called The Imperial 
Poyaisian Association for the Total Intoscication 
of Mosquitoes, Capital twenty thousand pounds, 
in two hundred shares of one hundred pounds 
each ; and according to my calculation the thing 
will yield about fifteen thousand a year, out of 
which 1 should say it would be as well to stipu- 
late for aa annuity of five thousand pounds for 
the use of the patent.' 

^Tes ; that of course would be as well ; and 
the shareholders would be indeed unreasonable 
to complain. But suppose there are no mosqui- 
toes in Poyais at all?' 

*Oh, but there are swarms you know.' 

*I understand not; but if even there be, how 
do you mean to get them to drink thb elixir ?' 

«Oh, the smell is enoush, sir ; they don't want 
to drink ; you have only to impregnate the air 
with the scent. I have tried it on flies, and the 
efibct is very potent, and so instantaneous, that 
the moment they sniff it they cut away and 
shake their heads and buzz, and pitch into each 
other^ and feel so indignant ! — it is really very 
amusmg, it is, indeed.' 

*Oh ! I shouldn't be surprised ; but it oecnrs 
to me, that if its effects be so fatal to tbem, its 
value will be very inconsid<^rabIe to you ; in 
other words, if, as you have explained, by im- 

eregnating the air you can get them into such a 
easUy state of intoxication that they will set to 
work and fi^ht until all are destroyed, it is clear 
that afler that ther^ will be none to destroy, in 
whieh case yonr annuity will not be worth 
much.' 

*Ah !' said Peter, biting his nails, *I see ; I 
didn't think of that. But it is a specific '' 

*That, of course, I don't mean to dispute ; bnt 
1 fear you are not aufait to the object proposed 
by the inventors of specifics in general ; I am 
inclined to believe that you are net aware ef 
that object being to introduce artificial wants in 
order that they may eventually >f P^iir to be real. 
It would never do (or them to effect cures ; No: 
tkeir aim is to intoxicate their patients, and tliere- 
by to lull the disease fcr a time in order that it 



may gain greater strength : and when this can 
be constantly done by specifics, specifics of 
course are in constant demand. Now, if you, 
6y the application of your specific could so in- 
toxicate mosquitoes as to make them seem dead 
for a time, that when people began to marvel at 
its efiicacy, they might rise again and sting them 
with increased vigor, it would be of great valae 
as far as you are concerned, because the more 
they consumed, the more of course they would 
require; but depend upon it, Peter, he who 
either kills er cures off hand, will never grow 
rich by inventing specifics.' 

*I see, I see,' observed Peter, who appeared 
to have been enlightened. *It is'nt a bad more 
at all, i^d it strikes me that if the elixir were 
weakened a little, yon know, it might have that 
effect.' 

*So it might; bnt in Poyais McGregor telle 
me there are no mosquitoes.' 

*Wel], certainly he euffht to know. If there 
are none, of course the thing falls U the ground, 
but if there had been the swarms 1 have heard 
that there are, why it strikes me I just could 
have ffiven them physic' 

*Take my advice, Peter; satisfy yourself on 
the point— go out to Poyais.' 

•Igo to Poyais ?* 

* Why should you not go ? Yon are doin^ no 
good for yourself here; and I need not ex^ain 
to yon, Peter, that yonr associates are not of the 
most reputable caste. Be a man, and go ont; 
I'll get you a good berth. It may enable jon 
to realize an honorable fortune; and if it shoold 
not, it can do yon no harm.' 

«Well, but really it never occurred to me; I 
never even dreamt of such a thing; bat now, 
really now, would you recommend me to go ?* 

4 most certainly should.' 

'Well; but leave— Well that wonldbe a start !* 

*Have you any very powerful attraction here, 
Peter?' 

*Oh ! I've no attraction at all ! But I eay, 
though, what sort of swells are the natives .' — 
eh ? — they're not cannibals, are they ?' 

'They are as harmless as you are, Peter.' 

'Because, vou know, it they're all fightin|^ 
swells — not that I can't fight, you know, but 
one don't always like, you know, to be in hot 
water.' 

'I understand. But you'll find them all very 
pleasant people.' 

'Well, now really I think I should like to go, 
do you know. But then what an idea! — what 
would tliey all say ?' 

'Why all whom von allude to would say tou 
were a fool, merelv because they could no lon- 
ger make a fool of yon.' 

'That's true, Mr. Julian; they don't treat me 
well. I am sure I do all' in my power to serve 
them; and what do I get for it? Nothing. TU 
flo ! But then, where's all the money to come 
nrom?' 

'Tou'll require but little. How much have 
you got?' 

'Three shillings and all told, believe me.* 

'I don't allude, merely allude to what you have 
in yonr pone. 
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*A1I I have in mj purse is all I haye in the 
world.' 

*But bare you no means of raising sufficient 
for an outfit ?' 

'None whatever; I miffht, perhaps, borrow a 
pound or so of Cayendisb, proyided I kept the 
thing a secret. If he knew that I intended to 
leaye him, I shouldn't be able to get a shilling.' 

*Well, but how do you manage to live.'' 

*Oh — why — I don t know. I run about chief- 
ly for him, you know — finding out people — get- 
ting hold of their characters — ascertaining what 
they are worth — whether they're of the right 
sort to be y ictimized, and so on. ' 

' I see ; and when he makes a hit through your 
Instrumentality, y u have a present, I suppose, 
in the shape of a per-centage f* 

*Te8, that's it; but I can*t get much oat of 
him.' 

*Wby, it would not answer his purpose to 
make you independent of him, Feter.^ 

*But he might be a little more liberal, too. I 
make most, however, by lending my acceptance.' 

^By accepting bills you mean ?' 

•Yes; I toiU have my half per cent, on paper.* 

*Do you acoept many bills in the course of a 
year ?' 

*Oh, thousands ot pounds* worth ! I don't 
know exactly, because I don't ke pany particu- 
lar account; but I should say, that 1 have five 
thousand pounds worth out now.* 

* And all done for Cavendish ?' 

*Oh, no ! I accept bills for many people — for 
any body in fact It pays me ' 

*A bad syvtem, Peter— very bad.* 

'But what's a man to do ?- he must lire.' 

'Have you ever tried to procure any reputable 
employment P* 

•Yes, I've tried; but it's of no use trying. 1 
never have succeeded, and I (ear I never shall. 
i*m sick and tired of going on so, tbat*s a fiust. 
I only wish that something would turn up to 
enable me to cut the connexion.* 

*Is it really your toish to do so ? Tell me 
candidly.' 

'It is. If I could only just get up some com- 
pany, some new association, or something of that 
sort, by which I could get even barely sufficient 
to live upon, see how very soon I'd shake them 
off, sir — that's all.' 

•The ideaof get.ing up a company is in your 
caseoutof the question. Bat if you really de- 
sire to repudiate the system with which you are 
connected, a fair opportunity presents itself now. 
Go to Poyais, Peter ! Try your fortune there. 
I'll take care that you shAil have a respectable 
appointment, and I'll give you a free passage 
out.' 

* Well, that's very kind, though — very, I must 
•ay. I feel much obliged, and I'll certainly 
think about it seriously.' 

•Mxke up your mind at once, Peter. The 
Kennersly Castle sails next week; take my ad- 
vice, and jro out with her.' 

•Well, J think I should like it; but the money, 
Tou see — I must haye seme money — that knocks 
It all on the head.' 

•Not necessarily. How are you off for 
clothes f 



*Oh, I've got plenty of clothes; a man like me 
can't afford to be short of clothes.' 

•Well, then, you'll want but a trifle, which 
trifle I'll lend you. Now what say you ?* 

•It'll be such a start !-~The idea!— What 
would they say .'* 

•Recollect, Peter, I* ve no interest in persuad- 
ing you to adopt this course. I do it solely be- 
cause I believe that it will be advantageous to 
yourself, and feel strongly that it becomes a 
man more to lead ^ose who have gone astray 
into an honorable path, than to denounce them 
for being in the path of dishonor.* 

• I understand,* observed Peter, 'oh, I quite 
understand. Well, I'll go ! — I will go ! And 
I'll not say a syllable to Uiem about it. I know 
tliey*ll miss me — that's one consolation. And 
serve them right ; they have not treated me lib- 
erally at all. I accept your offer, Mr. Julian. 
1*1) go by the Kennersly Castle.* 

• That you haye made up your mind to ?* 
•Firmly: nothing shall shake my resolu- 
tion.' 

'If you have no wish to have it shaken, all 
you haye to do is to keep from them.' 

' Depend upon me, sir, I'll not go near them. 
They imagine that I can't do without them: we 
shall see. It isn't like being transported. If I 
don't like tbe place, I can return when I please.* 

• Precisely. . But I hope you will find it too 
advantageous to return until you have realised 
a fortune. You must not, however, expect to 
find everything quite so comfortable on going 
out as if the settlement had been for years estal^ 
lished.* 

' Of course not!— that's out of the question.— 
But the thought of having to put up with a few 
inconveniences at first shall not deter me. I'm 
resolved to go : and I'll send a letter to Caven- 
cL sh, so that it may reach him when I have 
started, telling him a little of my mind.* 

• In that, of course, you must use your own 
discretion. Bat it's clearly understood that you 
go .'* 

• Oh, nothing shall prevent me !* 

• Very well ; then call upon me to-morrow ; 
and in the interim I'll see what can be done. 
You had better come early in the morning.* 

Peter promised to do so, and left in high spir- 
its. He had long wished to shake off the bonds 
by which Cavendish had ht Id him, soul and 
body ; but had never been able to summon suf- 
ficient courage. He had, indeed, frequently 
turned when trampled upon by the tyrant by 
whom he had been enslaved, in whose ser- 
vice he had become phys'cally and morally 
enervated, and whose aim was to keep him con- 
tinually poor ; but, oa receiving some apparent 
mark of favor— conferred by Cavendish as a 
mere matter of 'policy — his irresolution invari- 
ably prevailed, and he sank again into the most 
abject submission. Nor would he, had any ex- 
ertion on his part been required, have made that 
exertion even in this case, although he was pre- 
pared to endure much if he could but get free 
from the degrading state of slavery in which he 
had been enthralled; but as George had thus of- 
fered to do everythmg for him, as he had prom- 
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ised not only to procare an appointment and to 
^ive him a free passa^ oat, oat to lend him 
whatever money he might immediately require, 
the case was altered ; and he made np his mind 
at once to go ; and beins partially conecions 
of his weakness, kept aloof trom Cavendish alto- 
gether. 

On calling opon George in the morning, he 
found that he had not b<^n forgotten : a berth 
had been obtained from McQrcgor, a berth in the 
Customs, for the performance of the duties of 
which he was to have twelve guineas per month, 
and a grant of fifty acres of land. This met his 
views preoiselv ; and he felt extremely grateful 
to George, and expressed what he felt in warm 
terms. He had nothing to do then but to pack 
up his clothes and go on board ; and this on be- 
ing strongly urged by George, he prepared to do 
forthwith, without seeing his former associates, 
or communicating his mtention to any one of 
them ; and when the Kennersly Castle sailed at 
the time appointed, George saw him safely off 
with a hundred and fifty other emigrants, the 
whole of whom, although they shed tears freely 
on starting, were in^ired with the most lively 
hope. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

IB WHICH GZORGE ABANDONS THE PRINCX. 

A few days subsequently te the sailing of the 
Kennersly Castle, and while George was givinj^ 
instructions for the fitting up of the ship Skeen, 
the third vessel bound for the Mosquito-shore, 
Cavendish honored him by calling at the office, 
ostensibly in order to inquire most afiSsctionately 
after his health, and to congratulate him cordially 
upon the signal success of the Poyais specula- 
tion. 

' Ah, my dear fellow !' he exclaimed as he en- 
tered ; *■ proud to see you, Mr. Julian ! proud to 
see you! salubrious, I see! never saw you look- 
ing 80 well in all my lii^ ! Doing the trick ? — 
eh .'—all regularly regular ? — glad of it! — genius! 
safe card ! clever thing ! — Artful * — very. Bye 
the by, do you happen to know any thing of 
Peter ?' 

* He has gone to Poyavs,* replied Gorge. 

< Gone to Poyais!' exclaimed Cavendish, 
blow^ing out his cheeks to ti>e utmost stretch, 
and looking as fierce as a man of his weight and 
•ize could look. ' Gone to— what Peter ? — Poy- 
ais.?* 

« He went out in the Kennerslv Castle,' said 
George, with the most perfect calmness. 

* May the Kennersly Castle iink !* cried Cav- 
endish, clenching his fists, and letting them 
drop with an energetic action. 

* Nay ;* said Greorge, ' that is a most unchar- 
itable wish/ 

* Uncharitable, Mr. Julian ! From henceforth 
I n not know the word. Why, that fallow, that 
scoundrel, that ungrateful ingrate, has been liv- 
ing upon my charity for years ! 1 have, clothed 
him, I have fed him, 1 have saved him fVom rags 
and starvation ! — and here's my return 1 From 
this hour 111 have no more charity in me ! This 



is all ^ou get for keeping Allows from starving ! 
This IS gratitude, this is ! grateful gratitude !— 
Gone to Poyais ! — Oh ! I shall see him yet — a 
beggar !— I hope I shall— I'm sureof it!— a beg- 
garly beggar, without a shoe to his foot, or a rag 
on his back.' 

While Cavendish was thus bursting forth, and 
bouncing about the room in a passion so vehe- 
ment, that as the perspiration flowed with great 
freedom, he looked like an over-fed maniac, 
bent upon reducing his weight at least a stone. 
George sat at the table with a most tranquil air, 
enjoying the rich scene before him. When, 
however. Cavendish, who really did display 
great activity, stopped for a moment te pant for 
more breath, George quietly inquired if he had 
Peter's interest at heart: and in answer to this 
inquiry. Cavendish declared that he had, and 
that the recreant knew it. 

» Why, then,' said George, *do you feel so an- 
noyed? Had you known his intention, you 
surely would have had no wish to stand in the 
way of his advancement.?' 

* What right, Mr. Julian, had he to go without 
naming it te me ?' 

^That's a point I must leave you to settle with 
him.' 

'And that too,atatime when he knew I most 
wanted him. He knew it! he knew that he 
would have been invaluable to me just now.' 

*I do not believe that he was aware of his 
ralue.' 

*A ware of it!— No, I should think not, indeed, 
I should think not No, I am not such a donkey, 
I flatter myself, as to let my tools know their 
value. If they did, how could you keep them ! 
They'd be taking the very bread out of your 
mouth ! Tou know, you must know, as a man 
of the world you must know, the policy of con- 
cealing theji value from them !' 

*The policy I believe to be a bad one,' said 
Geor^re; *my impression is, that you have an 
additional hold upon a man who knows that yon 
appreciate his services and have confidence in 
kim.' 

'That iBoy be your impression, Mr. Julian; ex- 
perience has taught me the reverse. But that's 
neither here nor there. The question is, what 
right had he to go without speaking to me ?' 

*I don't of coarse, feel myself called upon to 
answer that question; but I never supposed that 
he had no suoh right.' 

'Never supposed itl' echoed Cavendish, frown- 
ing ferociously, with the view of alarmiii^ 
George. 'Do you mean to say that you never 
supposed it.'' 

'Do I mean to gay that I never supposed it.'* 
said George, smiling sarcastically; 'why of 
course ! Was he bound to solicit yow pernus- 
sion — to obtain your leave, may I aak ? 

'He was ! But is it possible that you could 
have countenanced the recreant — that you coold 
have encouraged him> to leave ?' 

'I not only encouraged him to leave, but I 

strongly recommended him to do so, and had it 

not been for my recommendation, he assuredly 

would not have gone at all.' 

'And what was your object.'' said Cavendtah, 
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who, like the whole of his cMte, was eaeily 
sabdued by a manly straurhtforward answer. 

•My object/ replied cScorge, 'was to serve 
him. Perhaps you will next inquire what right 
1 had to do that/ 

*You are a itee man, sir; he was not; he was 
bound to me by erery individual tie which could 
bind man to man.' 

•That I doubt. I tell you candidly that I 
doubt it. Tou yourself declared that you used 
him but as a tool; and that your poliey was to 
make him believe that he was valueless, when 
his services were in reaKty of great value. I 
hate ingratitude, sir, as much as ally man can, 
hut you must not expect men to be grateful f^t 
Ibeing degraded.' 

•1 iiave DO wish to quarrel with you, Mr. Jo- 
lian,' said Cavendish, poaipottsly; *Oh dear no, 
not the least in fife.' 

•1 am glad to he«r it-^if you had, that wish 
would be but to a vety inconsiderable extent 
gratified.' 

•But I must say,' eoatinued Mr. Caveadish, 
•that I eonsider it anything but the ticket to 
▼ictrmtse those in the ring.' 

•If you explain what you mean in intettigible 
Unffoage,' said George, •! don't think thmt 1 
•hall be at a loss for an answer.' 

•Well then, Mr. Julian, in other words, let me 
tell vou that you have acted most unfairly fai 
naakrag him one of your victims.' 

•One of my victims !' said €leorge, smiling. 
♦What I have done, I have done solely with a 
view to his advantage.' 

<Why, what's a poor fool like that to do out 
there when the bubble shall have burst ?' 
«The bubble— what bubble r 
« Why this Poyaisian bubble, of course.' 
*I should really recommend you,' said Qeorge, 
attll smiling, •to hold none of the shares.' 

*Hold them ! I*ve bought and sold many of 
eourse, as a mere matter of business; but compel 
me to held tbem, and I w .uldn't give twopence 
for the lot.' 

•And you do really conceive it to be a 
babble V 

•Conceive it to be one ?— 1 know it ! What 
else can it be .' I t's cle verly managed, of oourse . 
Oh, I'll give yt>ii due credit for that.' 

•Well, that is something; 1 beg to ackaow- 
ledffe the compliment. I at all times appreciate 
politeness.' 

«Of course you know nothing about its being 
a dodge ?' 

•It is sufficient that you know) at all events, 
sufficient for yourself.' 

•Tou are certainly a elever fellow, Mr. Julian; 
I've always said that — an out-and-out clever 
teUow.' 

•Again, Mr Cavendish, I thank you.' 
*Tou'd make almost any one believe that you 
really knew nothing at all about it, or at least 
that you fancied it all on the square; but it won't 
do, you know, Mr. Julian.' 
*Butit has done.' 

•For many, but never for me; although I con- 
fess that even I might have bees equally deceiv- 
ed if the thing bad been managed entirely by 



you. And that's the worst of having a fool for a 
confederate, and especially such a fool as Mac 
Gregor. Whose money does be fancy men 
will think he's spending? — where does it all 
eome from^ — and how much will be lefl-when 
he has had his full swing .' The thing was well 
grounded, I grant; but he's a fool — as if he ex- 
pected people nettr to open their eyes.' 

•But did you not say, just now, the afKiir had 
been cleverly managed ?' 

•I did ; and so it nas, as far as you are con- 
cerned. It nkust have been, or his vanity would 
before this have spoiled it But, of course, the 
first dividend will be paid V 

•Why surely, yoic know ; I marvel that a man 
who knows so much should ask me that.' 

•Of course, it will, though, as a draw ; and a 
second, too, if another loan can be raised upon 
the strength of it. Ah, Mr. JnHan, you should 
have had me with jrou. We'd have made it 
something ; it's a clever thing murdered.' 

•Then, on the whole, you think that Peter's 
rather in for it?' 

•In for it ! If he should ever come back at all 
I shall see him come back bareioot; and I shall 
glory in it. Nothing could give me greater 
pleaWure. Oh, I shall see him yet, I hope, a 
'luffed beggar in tatters.' 

•Well,' said George, rising, for he perceived 
that Mr. Cavendish was about to be hot again, 
•let me advise you, before you go, to have noth- 
ing more to do with Poyais bonds.' 

•Don't alarm yourself at all on my account, 
Mr. Julian ; vou may safely take your eath that 
1 know what's what within a little.' 

At this moment Ge<Hrge thought of bringing 
out the wine, and asking Cavendish to drink 
success to Peter; but as he the next moment 
imagined that it might be construed into a wish 
to propitiate the man, he allowed him to go away 
empty. 

He had, however, no sooner taken his depart- 
ure, than George, who had treated the matter 
lightly in his presence, sat down to reflect upon 
all he had said having reference to Mac Gregor. 
Who supported the style in which he lived ?~ 
Whose money was be squandering away? — 
These questions had certainly occurred to him 
before : but the suspicions they had created had 
always been removed by Mac Gregor, who had 
made him believe that style was essential to the 
success of the scheme* and- that his expenses 
were comparatively inconsiderable. He had, 
therefore, gone on from week to week, and from 
month to month, hoping, un|il he felt, whenever 
suspicions arose, that they would prove to be 
baseless, and especially as no doubt on the sub- 
ject of Mac Gregor's intentions had ever been, 
to his knowledge, entertained by any one else ; 
but now that he knew that doubts were enter- 
tained by ethers, and had heard them unequivo- 
cally expressed, he felt himself bound to have 
the honorable designs of Mac Gregor proved 
before he consented to stir another step. 

Engaged as he had been from morning till 
night drawing up advertisements, answering 
correspondents, treating with contractors, having 
interviews with those who wished to emigrate. 
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and so on, he had had no time to attend to the 
acounts ; nor had he in fact felt it to be neces- 
sary for him to do so, they haTingfrom the com^ 
mencement been placed under the sole super- 
intendence of Mac Gregor ; but feeling it now 
to be essential to the defence of his own repu- 
tation that he should enter into those accounts 
minutely, with the view of proving beyond all 
dispute, whether the doubts which he and others 
entertained were well founded or not, he resolv- 
ed, to the exclusion of all other business, to 
ha?e the whole matter placed fairly before him. 

Having, by an immediate reference to his 
books, obtained the balance between the receipts 
and the expenditure as far as he had been con- 
cerned, he lost no time in having a priv&te in- 
terview with Mac Gregor, who ominously lock- 
ed up his books as George entered. 

*Weli,Mr. Julian,' said he, extending his hand. 
*And how are things going on ? Well as usual.^ 
Any thing new ?* 

' yes,' replied George, *I have heard a report^ 
which to me is quite new.' 

'Indeed! What is it?--any thing affecting 
us!' 

^Deeply ; or one which will affect us deeply if 
it be not at once checked. It is said,' continued 
George, looking intently at Mac Gregor, * that 
the Foyais speculation is neither more nor less 
than a swindle.' 

«Pooh!— Absurd, Mr. Julian !--Absurd ! It 
cannot affect us, sir.— All we have to do is to 
treat it with contempt.' 

*lt ie a report,' said George, * which must not 
be treated with contempt : we most at least have 
the means at our command .of proving it to be 
unfounded.' 

'Well, we have these means at our command! 
Bui why should we heed a report so absurd, 
when the public in general, including the bond- 
holders, are satisfiea.^' 

'Tbe public in general, including the bond- 
holders, believe that you have private resour- 
ces.* 

'Still harping on the subject of my expendi- 
ture, Mr. Julian ! Have I not pcoved to you 
again and again, that it is net a tithe of what it 
appears to Im?' 

'It is true you have told me so again and again, 
but have given no proof.' 

'Is not my w(>rd of honor sufficient?' 

'Whatever confidence men of business may 
iiave in eaeh other, they depend for security 
more upon figures than upon honor It is not 
to be said that a man doubts the honor of his 
partner because he may wish to refer to books 
which are in that partner's keeping.' 

'Am 1 to understand, Mr. Julian, that you wish 
to rcffer to my books '' 

'Certainly, that is my wish, not onl^ in order 
to satisfy myself that there exists no foundation 
for this report, but that I may be in a position to 
check it.' 

'Are yen not now in a position to check it f ' 

'I am not.' 

'Then leave it to me, Mr. Julian. I'll check 
it.' 

'But how ?' 



'By treating it, sir, with the contempt it de- 
serves.' 

*That will not be effectual : the thing most be 
proved.' 

'Let the onusof proof rest with them.' 

'And run the risk of having all confidence in 
us destroyed f ' 

'if the report should gain ground^ what have 
we to do but to meet tht charge by a plain, di- 
rect, and positive denial ?' 

' Which we can do fkirly — and with truth?' 

* Have you any doubt on the subject?' 

' I Aave, McGregor! I will not mince the mat- 
ter, nor will I sumr pseudo-delicacy to stand 
between me and what I conceive to be my do- 
ty as a man. I kave doubts ! — doubts which, if 
•onfirmed, will induce me to abandon this im>- 
ject on the instant ; but if they be removed, no 
man shall adhere to you more firmly than I will: 
I'll go hand in hand, heart and soul with you, 
in order to accomplish the object in view.' 

'Then be assured, Mr. Julian, that these 
doubts have no real foundation.' 

' Of that I must be assured.' 

' And being assured, let us continue to go on 
as we begsn, in mutual confidence, and bril- 
liant snccesS| sir, will be sure to crown our ef- 
forts. But come ! let us have a glass of wine 
together, and. drown this business in eternal ob- 
livion.' 

' You spoke,* said G«orge, ' of my being as- 
sured: let me but be assured, and in oblivion all 
doubts on the subject shall be drowned ; but I 
cannot be assured bv a word.' 

' Tou are a droll fellow, Julian ! — a very droU 
fellow ; but I respect you the more, because I 
know that you have a most excellent heart. — 
But come, come, we mustn't have any more to 
say on ihie subject. It will look like a quarrel ; 
and you are the last man in the world with 
whom I should wish to have any misunder- 
standing : we'll therefore say no more about it. 
Will you dine with me to-day ?* 

' I will on one condition.' 

' Nonsense about conditions ! The fict ia, we 
must go home together, and spend a merry eve- 
ning. 

« Shall we be alone?' 

' Why no, we shall not be exactly alone. — 
There will be Colonel James, Captain Johnson, 
Lfieutenant Scoles, and several others ; but they 
are all splendid fellows! — you will be delight^ 

' Well, then, in order that I may enjoy my- 
self perfectly, let us see exactly how we stand. 
It can all be done in a very few minutes. In the 
first place, how much have you got at the bank- 
er's?' 

' Of what possible importance can that he, 
now.' 

^It is of importance, McGregor, that I should 
know.' 

' Absurd ! Don't trouble your head about any 
thing of that kind. Tou have, I am sure, quite 
enough to attend to already. Leave that to me, 
Mr. Julian ; I'll manage that. Come, come ! we 
rnvM say no more about it.' 

' McGregor, you have no objection to let me 
see the banker's book?' 
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* Objection ! — ^What poMible objection c«n I 
have r 

* Surely none : — theiefbre, at ence, let me 
aee it.* 

* Bat it has not been made op for some daye.' 
' Well, that wiU be of little importance : yon 

hare not bad occasion to draw much since the 
Kennersly Castle sailed : let us see hew we 
stood when it was Isst made up.' 

* Mr. Julian,' said McGregor, with a mijestie 
air, * haye you any desire to insult me ?' 

' None whatever,' replied Gewge ; *• but I must 
be satisfied on this one point.' 

* 1 do not recoffnise your right to knew how 
much I have at the banker's.' 

*Ton do not! Mao Gregor, at our very first 
interview you pledged me yeur honor as a man, 
that, throughout this afiair, your adherence to a 
strictly just course should be firm ', that you 
would not on any point deceive me ', and that, 
as far at least as I might be concerned, your 
conduct should be oharaoterised by candor. — 
Hofce you forgotten that pledge V 

*No!' 

*Then why not redeem it?* 

'Because I think it monstrous that you should 
come to me and say, ' Show me your banker's 
book 1 I doubt your honor and the honesty ef 
your intentions ! I believe you to be a scoun- 
drel 1 a swindler ! satisfy me instantly that you 
are not!' * 

'McGregor !' said George, firmly, 'these were 
not my words. But put what construction you 
may upon my demand, torture it as you please, 
it is my demand still.' 

'But what right have you to make it .' All 
yon have to do is to manage the bonds, the cor- 
respoodeuce, the emigrants, the advertisements, 
and so en, and to deduct your expenses from the 
receipts. Continue to do that, Mr. Julian, and 
leave the rest to me.' 

'But I will not leave the rest to you, and still 
be connected with you. I have a right, an in- 
disputable right to know whether your designs 
are strictly honorable or not. It is a point, Mc- 
Greffor, open which I willhe satisfied ! and one 
wora, one single word will be sufficient to afford 
me all the satisfaction I demand. Will you or 
will you not let me see how you stand at the 
banker's ?' 

'Tou have no right to ask it !' 

'Waving now all considerations having refer- 
ence to m> right, will you show me the banker's 
book?' 

•No!' 

'Then I am satisfied. McGregor, you have 
deceived me ! I feel that you have ! I am sure 
of it ! Where is your boasted honor now ? — 
Shame, McGregor! — shame! Take back the 
paltry bauble you gave me. To night, sir, the 
office shall be permanently closed, and no more 
from this hour will /have to do with His High- 
ness the Prince of Poyais!* 

'Tou had better reflect, Mr. Julian, upon the 
step you are about to take* 

•I have, McGregor, sufficiently reflected : al- 
though my words are warm, my judgment is 
sool : although I feel most indignant at haying 



been deceived, that fi?eling does not interfere 
with my discretion.' 

'But you have no proof of having been de- 
ceived V 

'It is abundantly proved by your refusal to pro- 
duce the book in question. What objection 
could you possibly have if your designs were in 
reality just ' No, McGregor, I was a fool to 
confide in you at all, but having now discovered 
my folly, I'll no longer be a party to a projeet 
so base. I leave you ; and I do so with the ut- 
most scorn, net alone because / have been de- 
ceive4, but because you have deluded these 
poor wretched emigrants, ruined their prospects 
and blighted their every hope.' 

'Beware how you proceed, Mr. Julian i Let 
me advise you to beware ! Tou mean to shut up 
the office ?^ 

'I do.* 

'Do it ! — at yeur peril !' 

'At my peril !' echoed George, contemptuous- 
ly ; 'In less than ten minutes the office will be 
closed !' 

He then left McGregor, and in less than ten 
minutes the office was closed, and having made 
all thus secure, he and Fred went to caU noon 
Bull. *^ 

On their way McGregor's carriage dashed 
past ; but they did not return : they proceeded 
direct to Bull's office, and, having ascertained 
that he had just gone on 'Change, they went 
there and saw him. They had scarcely, how- 
ever, spoken a word on the subject before Mc- 
Gregor made his appearance, when, as George 
expressed a wish to avoid him. Bull was seized 
in an instant with so violent a tremor that he was 
almost unable to stand 

'Bu-bu-bu-but,' said he, 'what does it mean ? 
I am alarmed, I am — ^very much alarmed. Dear 
bless my lifis — come along, come along; dear 
me, though, come along back to the office.' 

To the office they accordingly returned, and 
when the clerk had infi^rmed them that Mc- 
Gregor had been there, and had been told that 
George had just gone on 'Change, they went 
into Bull's private room, where George at once 
explained the substance of all that had occurred, 
and, in doing so, threw poor Bull into a state 
of excitement the most painful that can well be 
eonceived. 

'I am ruined, my dear boy, ruined !' he cried, 
trembling piteeusly as the big tears rolled down 
his cheeks. 'Notliing can save me now — noth- 
ing—nothing. Fifty bonds— five thousand 
Dounds gone forever !-^ lost! — utterly lost! — 
What am I to do — what can I do — what shall I 
do ? Ruination stares me in the face ! — starva- 
tion ! — madness !' 

'Hush !* cried George, who at this moment 
heard McGregor's voice in the outor office. 'Be 
calm !— trust to me ! — do not despair !' 

The clerk now entered to announce McGreg- 
or, who immediately afterwards appeared, trem- 
bling with almost as much violence as Bull him- 
self 

'Well, Mr. Julian,* said he, 'so you have car- 
ried your threat, I find, into execution.* 

'I have" returned George, with his usual firm- 
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*Aiid yMi do not intend to •pen the oftee te^ 
morrow ?* 
♦I do not.' 

'May I ask what your next step will be f* 
^That will depend npon ott cufMteAoet, entire* 

'Will it be to destroy the specnlation ?' 
'The fame answer will equally apply. I cem 
do it, M«Greger. 1 need not explain bow. It 
M Buffiicieni for you to knew that I can/ 

'And what will yow fain by it ? I conld not 
ha^e supposed it poosiole, Mr. Julian} I eonld 
not have believed that your dispoeitfon was te* 

•iTor is it/ 

•Then why can we not go on pleasantly, as 
heretofore ?' 

'Because, McOregor, I feel that you havebase* 
ly deceived me.* 

'Do not be rash,* interposed Bull, tremulons- 
1y, 'do not, pray do not be rash.' 

'Tou mistake me,* returned QecfTgej *I am not 
rash.' 

'What, if I have been extravagant,' said Mc- 
Gregor, ^t has been solely with the view of giv- 
ing ed&i to oar prooeedings. Yon jump at con- 
clusions, Mr. Julian. However^ to piove to you 
that / am not vindictive, here's my hand. It 
will be better for all concerned that we forget 
what has passed, and go on again as usual.* 

'Tes, yes! that's just my opinion,* said Bull; 
'it will be beUer for 4II, it will, Infinitely better.' 

'I have been deceived once,' said George; 'I 
think that quite sufficient. 

'But it mustn't ffet wind,m/ dear boy,* rejoin- 
ed Bull; 'it will be ruination— it mustn't get 
wind.' 

'It must and shall be known, and that imme- 
diately, too, if the condition I have to propose 
be not complied with.' 

'What is that condition?' inquired McGregor. 

'That the bonds, held by Bull, be Uken back 
at the cost price, and a cheque for the amount 
given at once.' 

'And, if I refose to do this, you will blow the 
whole affair, and thus involve your own friend 
without giving him the slightest opportunity of 
selling V 

'Oh, yon will not do that,' exclaimed Bull ; 
'dear, you will not do that — I shall be ruined, 
my dear boy, ruined.* 

'I'll no longer,* said George, 'be a pvty to 
the sale of that which I know to be valueless. — 
You, McGrejror, would bang a man for uttering 
the oonnterfeit representative of a shilling, 
knowing it to be a counterfeit, and yet you 
would have Bull puss these bonds at their nomi- 
nal value, conscious of their being of no value 
at all.* 

'But ruination stares me in the face,* cried 
Bull, ^consider that' 

'If,' said McGregor, 'I take these bonds back, 
will you rejoin me '* 

'Yes, do,' urged Bull, 'my dear boy, do; fbr 
my «*ke do— pray do !* 

«No !' replied George, 'I'll have nothing more 
to do with a transaction so disgracefbl. 

•Will you, then, consent to be silent on the 
subject ?* 



^Tes, yee, he will,' cried loll, «Iil gQtfntttM 
that he will ; I'll answer for it — will yon not ?* 
»FW yonr sake,' replied Qeorge, «1 will.* 
*1 knew he would. Didn't I tell you so ?— I 
kiww it. Here they are, here they are ;^^hy of 
them-— connt them yourself, but they are all eor- 
rect, all quite correet. Here's the prioe> here, 
vou eee here ; I only want you to take them 
back for a time, yen kn*w, fbr a time — yon asd 
I shall have other transactions, we sbaH- -yon 
know it's only to satisfy him.* 

•1 feel,' said McGregor, 'tha' I ean tmst you, 
although you cannot trust me.' 

•/ have never deceived yen, McGregor,' re- 
plied George. 

*Well, well, never mind now,* cried Bull, 
trembling with impatienee; 'we'H eettle that 
by-and-by, we will. One thing at a tmie > yes, 
there — come now, let's arrange this first ; — ^yee, 
it can make no difference to yon-^yon can sell 
them in the market, you know, somebody else 
wiH have them — you won't lose, you won't; — 
fifly of them— fifty , you find ftfly V 

McGregor made no reply, but drew a cheque 
for the amount ; and having done so, inquired 
who were Bull's bankers. 

'Don't cross it — ^please— thank youT cried 
Bull ; 'yes^on't cross it— jres— that will do, 
nicely.* 

'Yon doubt, I snppose, that 1 have even «e 
much in hand ?* 
*Oh, by no means ! Oh dear, not at all !* 
'You had better present it at once, and he 
satisfied.' 

'Bless my life, no — unless you wish it !* 
'Oh, it matters not to me.' 
'Yes— exwtly, I'll do as you desire; yee, 
Frederick, my dear boy, just run, jes, there — 
bring it short, you know short. Be quick !* he 
energetically whispered, havinf^ pushed Fred 
fairly out of office. 'Run like Itgiining all the 
way there and back — like Ugkining.^ ' 

'And now, Mr Julian,* said McGregor,'! pre- 
sume that all connexion between us is at an 
end!>* 

'It is,' replied George. 

'Have you any objection to give up the office 
to me ?' 

'No. I shall be there in the morning at 
eleven ; and when the accounts have been ar- 
ranged, which can be done in an hour, I vrash 
my hands of the whole affair : you can then have 
possession if yon please.' 

'And can nothing induce you to rejoin me ?' 
'Nothing !* 

'Very well. lam sorry for it ; but must de 
the best I can.' 

'But, but, but,' stammered Bull, who hnd 
been, up to that moment, half dead with sne- 
pense ; 'when — when do you tbink yon slmU 
near fVom Poyais ?' 

•Do not be alarmed, Mr. Bull,* said McGregor, 
who saw that the question was put to detain 
him, 'I shall not leave until your messenger re- 
turns.' 

George smiled, but all were silent until Fre4 
came in, when McGregor perceiving that Bull 
was quite satisfied, coldly withdrew. 
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The rery instant he hul left, however, BuU come, you must dine with xne te-daj, yom and 
■Urted up in a state of ecetacy ; he laughed and Tred, and I'll treat you to a nde I will, all the 
danced about, and cut the most extraordinary way home, and I'll stand some champagne- 
capers ever witnessed on any stage, British or there 1 champagne. Come,' be added, lockmg 
foreign. his arms tightly in theirs, and fairly pullmg 
'f.*You have been my salvatiaiL,* he cried, «my them out of the office, *come ! let us all go and 
•alration !— You're a goo^ fellow— a fine fellow, be jollj ! * 
a fine noble fellow ! I'm so delighted ; But 
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VOLUME II.— CHAPTER IV. 

IN WHlCnC'Taif BITKB 18 BIT. 

The disappearance of Joey from the school 
was immediately communicated to M'Shane by 
the master, wbo could not imagine how such an 
incident could have occurred in such a decent 
establishment as his preparatory seminary; it 
was an epoch in his existence, and ever after- 
wards his chronology was founded upon it, and 
everything that occurred was so many months 
or weeks before or after the absconding of young 
master M'Shane. The letter had of course been 
produced, and as soon as the schoolmaster had 
taken his departure, M'Shane and his wife were 
in deep council. 

• I recollect,' said Mrs. M'Shane, who was 
crying in an easy chair, '1 recollect now, that 
one day the boy eame up and asked me the 
meaning of wilful murder, and I told him. And 
now I think of it, I do also remember the people 
mi No. 1 table, close to the counter, some time 
ago, talking about a murder having been com- 
mitted by a mere child, and a long report of it in 
the newspapers. I am sure, however, ^as Joey 
•ays in his letter,) that he is not guilty, 

*And so am I,' reolied M'Shane. ^However, 
bring up the file or newspapers, dear, and let 
me look over them. How long back do you 
think it was?' 

' Why, it was about the time you went away 
vrith Captain O' Donahue, I think, or a little be- 
fore — that was in October.' 

' M'Shane turned over the file of newspapers, 
mud after a quarter of an hour's search, found 
the report of the coroner's inquest. 

*Here it is, my dear, sure enough,' said Mc- 
Shane. 

As soon as he had read it over, and came to 
the end, he said — 

*Tes; wilful murder against Joseph Rush- 
brook the younger, and jC200 for his apprehen- 
sion. This it was that drove the lad from home, 
mnd not poaching, although I have no doubt 
that poaching was the cause of the murder. — 
Now, my dear,' continued M'Shane, * I think I 
can unravel all this; the murder has been com- 
2 



mitted, that's evident, by somebody, but not by 
Joey, rU be sworn; he says that he is not guilty, 
and I believe him. Nevertheless, Joey runs 
away, and a verdict is found against him. My 
dear wife, 1 happen to know the lather of Joey 
well; he was a fine, bold soldier, but one who 
could stick at nothing ; and if I could venture 
an opinion, it is, that the murder was commit- 
ted by Rushbrook, and not by Joey, and that th^ 
boy has absconded to save his father.' 

The reader will acknowledge that M'Shane 
was very clear sighted. 

*That's ray opmion,' continued M'Shane. — 
*How it has been managed to make the boy ap- 
pear as tbe party, I cannot tell ; but knowing the 
fiLther, and knowing the son, I'd stake my com- 
mission that I've guessed the truth.' 

»Poor boy !' ezclairoed Mrs. M'Shane; *well, 
the coiflmandments say that the sins of the fa- 
thers shall be visited upon the children. What 
can be done, M'Shane '* 

^Nothing at present ; it would injure Joey to 
raise a hue and cry after him ; for, you see, if he 
is apprehended, he must either be tried for his 
life, and convicted himself, or prove that he 
did not do it, which probably he could not do 
without convicting his father ; I will, however, 
make some inquiries about Rushbrook himself, 
and if I can I will see him.' 

The same evening the schoolmaster called 
upon M'Shane, to say that two persons had come 
to the school in tbe a^rnoon and asked to see 
him : that one of them, shabbily dressed, but 
evidently a person who was not of so low a class 
in life, as the other, had accosted him when he 
came into the parlor with — 

*I believe I have the pleasure of speaking to 
Mr. Slappum; if so, may I request the favor to 
see my little friend Joey, whom I met yesterday 
walking out with the other young gentlemen 
under your care, as I have a message to him 
from his father and mother ? The dear boy was 
once under mv tuition, and did me much credit, 
as I have no aoubt that he has done you.' 

Now, the usher had told Mr. Slappum that 
Joey had been addressed by this person the day 
before, and the schoolmaster presuming, of 
course, that it was Joey M'Shane, replied— 
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*I am sorry to say that he left this house last 
night and has absconded we know not where. 
He had left a letter for Major M'Shane, which I 
have this day delivered to him, acquainting him 
with the unpleasant circumstance.' 

'Bolted, by all that's clever !' said tha second 
personage to the first, who looked very much 
surprised and confounded. 

*You really astonish me, my dear Sir,' replied 
the first person, whom the reader will of course 
recognise to be Fumess ; * that a lad brought 
up by me in such strict moral principles, such 
pious feelings, should have taken such a step, 
is to me incomprehensible. Major M'Shane, I 
think you said, lives at ?* 

'Major M'Shane lives at No. — in Holbom,' 
replied the schoolmaster. 

'And the lad has not gone home to him ?* 

'No, he has not ; he left a letter, which I took 
to Major M'Shane ; but I did not break the seal, 
and am ignorant of the contents.' 

'I am stupified with grief and vexation,* repli- 
ed Furness, 'and will not intrude anylenger. 
Bless the boy ! what can have come of him r 

So saying, Fumess took his departure with 
the peace-officer, whom he had intrusted with a 
warrant which he had taken out to secure the 
person of our hero. 

M'Shane heard the schoolmaster's account 
without interruption, and then said,^ 'I have no 
doubt but that this person who has called upon 
you will pay me a visit ', oblige me, therefbre, 
by describing his person particularly, so that 1 
may know bim at first sight.' 

The schoolmaster gave a most accurate 
description of Furness, and then he took his 
leave. 

As the eating.house kept by Mrs. M'Shane 
had a private door, Furness (who, as ^'Shane 
had prophesied, came the next i^moon,) af- 
ter having read the name on the private door, 
which was not on the eating-house, which went 
by the name of the Chequers, imagined that it 
was an establishment apart, and thought it advis- 
able to enter into it, and ascertain a little about 
Major M'Shane before he called upon him. Al- 
though ^'Shane seldom made his appearance 
in the room appropriated for the dinners, it so 
happened that he was standing at the door when 
Furness entered and sat down in a box, calling 
for the bill of fare, and ordering a plate of beet 
and cabbage. M'Shane recognisecl him by the 
description given of him immediately, and re- 
solved to make his acquaintance incog., and as- 
certain what his intentions were ; he therefore 
took his seat in the same box, and winking to 
one of the girls who attended, also called ror a 
plate of beef and cabbage. Furness, who was 
anxious to pump any one be might fall in with, 
immediately entered into conversation with the 
Major. 

'A good house this. Sir, and well attended, ap- 
parently V 

♦Yes, Sir,' replied M'Shane; * it is considered a 
very good house.' 

'Do you frequent it much yourself?' 

'Always, Sir ; 1 feel much interested in its 
success, replied M'Sbane ; *for I know the lady 
who keeps it, well, and have a high respect for 



'I saw her as I passed by — a fine woman. Sir ! 
Pray may I ask who is Major M'Shane, who I 
observe lives in the rooms ibove ?' 

' He is a Major in the army, Sir — now on half- 
pay.' 

' Da you know him ?' 

'Remarkably well,' feplied M'Shane; 'he's a 
countryman of mine.' 

'He's married. Sir, I think? I'll trouble you 
for the pepper.' 

'He is married. Sir, to a yiSTy amiable wo- 



'Any family. Sir?' 

'Not that 1 know of; they have a young pro- 
tege, I believe now at school, — a boy they call 
Joey.' 

'Indeed! how very kmd of them ; really, now, 
it's quite refreshing to me to m^e so much good- 
ness of heart still remaining in this bad world. 
Adopted him, I presume ?' 

'I reallv cannot exactly say that ; I know that 
they treat him as their own child.' 

'Have you seen Major M'Shane lately. Sir ?* 

'Saw him this morning. Sir, just after he got 
up.' 

'Indeed ! This is remarkably good ale. Sir — 
will you honor me by tasting it ?' 

'Sir you are very kind ; but the fact is, I nev- 
er drink malt liquor. Here, girl, bring a half- 
pint of brandy . I trust. Sir, you will not refuse 
to join me in. a glass, although I cannot ventULre 
to accept your polite offer.' 

Furness drank off his pot of ale, and made 
ready for the brandy, which had been ofifered bim; 
M'Shane fil!ed his own glass, and then handed 
the decanter over to Furness. 

'I have the pleasure of drinking your good 
health, Sir,' said M'Shane. 'Ton are from the 
country, I presume ; may I inquire from what 
parti*' 

'I am from Devonshire ; I was formerly head 

of the Grammar School at ; but. Sir, my 

principles would not allow me to retain my fili- 
ation; rectitude of conduct. Sir, is absolutely 
necessary to the profession which inculcates 
morality and virtue, as well as instruction to 
youth, Sir. Here is to our better acquaint- 
ance, Str.' 

'Sir, to yours; I honor your sentiments. — 

By the powers ! but you're right, Mr. I beg 

your pardon^but 1 don't catch ybur name ex- 
actly.' 

'Furness, Sir; at your service. Yes, Sir, the 
directors of the foundation which I presided 
over, I may say, with such credit to myself, and 
such advantage to the pupils under my c^aLre^ 
wished to make a job, — yes, Sir — of a charity j I 
could not con^nt to such deeds, and I resign- 
ed.' 

'And you have been in London ever since'* 

'No, Sir; I returned to the small village <^ 
Grassford, where I set up a school, but cirenm- 
stances compelled me to resign, and I axn now 
about to seek for employment in another hemi- 
sphere ; in short. I have an idea of going* out|to 
New South Wales as a preceptor. I lander- 
stand they are in great want of tuition in that 
quarter.' 

'I should think so,' replied M'Shatte; «mxid 
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they hate a ^reat deal to unlearn as well as to 
learn.' 



*I speak of tke Janior branches — the scions or 
offdetSf I may say — born in the colony, and who, 



rascal who committed the mnrder ; there is £S00 
offered for his apprehension and conviction.' 

*I thought as much,' muttered M'Shane ; *the 
infernal scoundrel ! — I suspect that you will find 
I trust, will proTe that crime is not hereditary. ' hira where you are goinff to, Mr Furbish ; he's 
*Well, I wish you luck, sir,' replied M'Shane; got that far by this time. 

'Between you and I, I think not. Sir. My 
name is Fumess, Sir — I beg your pardon — not 
Furbish.' ^ 

'Why, you do not think he would be such a 
fi>ol as to remain in the country after such an 
act ?* 

'The wicked are foolish, Sir, as well as others,' 
replied Furness, putting his finger to his nose. 



*^ou must obliffe me by taking another glass, 
toT 1 never shall be able to finish this decanter 
myself.' 

»I gladly avail myself of the pleasure of your 
company, dir.* 

As the reader is well aware that Furness was 
an intemperate man, it is not to be surprised that 
he accepted the offer ; and before the second 
glass was finished, the ale and brandy had begun 
to have the effect, and he had become very com- 
municative. • 

'What was the village which you stated you 
had resided in, lately. Sir ?' inquired M Shane. 

' The village of Grassford.' 

•There is something I recollect about the vil- 
lage ; let me see — something that 1 read in the 
newspapers. I remember now — it was the mur- 
der of a pedler.' 

'Very true. Sir ; such a circumstance did take 
place ; it was a dreadful affair — and, what is 
more strange, committed by a mere child, who 
absconded.' 

'Indeed ! What was his* name ?' 

'Rushbrook, Sir; his father was a well-known 
poacher-^ a man who had been in the army, and 
had a pension for wounds. There is an old 
aaying. Sir, of high authority — 'Bring up a child 
in the way he should go, and he will not depart 
from it.' 1 instructed that boy. Sir, but, alas! 
what avails the instruction of a preceptor when 
a father leads^a child into evil ways?' 

'That's the truth, and no mistake,* replied 
M'Shane. 'So the boy ran away.' Yesj I re- 
collect now. And what became of the father.?' 

' The father, Sir, and mother have since left 
the village, and gonn nobody knows where.' 

'Indeed ! are you sure of that.'' 

'Quite sure. Sir ; for I was mnst anxious to 
discovrr them, and took great pains, but with- 
out success.' 

'What did the people sa^ thereabouts .' Was 
tbere no suspicion of the father being implicat- 
ed?' 

'I do not think there was. He ga?e evidence 
&t the inquest, ana so did I, Sir, as you may sup- 
po8i>, most unwillingly ; for the boy was a favor- 
ite of mine. I beg your pardon. Sir — you say 
you are acquainted with Major M'Shane, and saw 
la J m this morning: is the interesting little boy 
jrou speak of as under his protection new at 
Lome or still at school ?' 

•1 really cannot positively say,' replied M'- 
Shane; 'but this is not holy day -times. Come, 
Sir, we must not part yet; your conversation is 
too interesting. You must allow me to call for 
0o me more brandy; poor as I aiu, i must treat 
myself and you, too. I wish I knew where I 
«ould pick up a little money ; for, to tell you the 
truth, cash begins to run low.' 

Furness was now more than half drunk. — 
*"Well, Sir,' said he, '1 have known money 
picked up without, any difficulty ; for instance, 
now, suppose we should fall in with this yeung 



and looking very knowingly. 

•That's truth. Sir. Help j^ourselt ; you annit 
nothing. Excuse me one minute ; I'll be back 



directly.' 

M'Shane left the box for a few minutes to ex- 
plain to his wife what he was about, and to give 
time for the liquor to operate upon Furness. — 
As he expected, he found, on his return, that 
Fumess had finished his glass, and was more 
tipsy than when he left him. 

The conversation was renewed, and M'Shane 
again pleading his poverty, and his wish to ob- 
tain money. Drought out the proposal of Fur- 
ness, who informed him that he had recognised 
the protege of Major M'Shane to be the identi- 
cal Joseph Rushbrook; that the boy had abscond- 
ed from the school, and was concealed in Major 
M'Shane's house. He concluded by observing, 
that, as he was so intimate with the Major, it 
weuld he very easy for him to ascertain the fact, 
and offered him £50 as his share of the reward, 
if he would assist him in the hoy's capture. It 
was lucky for Furness that M'Shane was sur- 
rounded oy others, or in all probability there 
woul^have been another murder committed. — 
The Major, however, said he would think of it, 
and fell back in deep thought; what he was 
thinking of was, what he should do to punish 
Furness. At last an idea came into his head ; — 
the rascal was drunk, and he proposed that they 
should go to another house; where they might 
find the Major, and he would present him. Fur- 
ness consented, and reeled out of the box; M'- 
Shane, although he would as soon have touched 

^ a viper, controlled himself sufficiently to give 
Furness his arm, and leading him down by two 
or three back courts, he took him into an ale- 
house where there was a rendezvous for enlist- 
ing marines for the navy. As soon as they were 
seated, and had liquor before them, M'Shane 
spoke to the Sergeant, tipped him a ^inea, and 
said he had a good recruit for him, if he could 
be persuaded to enlist. He then introduced the 

- Sergeant as the Major, and advised Fumess to 
pretend to agree with him in everythini;. The 
Sergeant told long stories, clapped Furness, who 
was now quite intoxicated, on the back, called 
him a jolly fellow, and asked hina to enlist. — 
'Say yes, to please him,' said M'Siiane in his 
ear. Furness did so, received the tailling, and 
when he came to his senses the next day, found 
his friend had disappeared, and that he was un- 
der an escort for Portsmouth. All remonstran- 
ces were unavailing; M'Shane had fee'd the 
Sergeant, and had promised him a higher fee not 
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to let Furness oft; and the latter, hayiiiff but a 
few shilling in his pocket, was compeUed to 
aubrait to his &te. 



CHAPTER V. 

Iir WHICH OUR HERO AGAIlf PALLS 19 WITH 
AN OLD ACtlUAINTAMCE. 

For nearly two years Joey had filled his situa- 
tion as chancellor of the exchequer to Mrs. 
Chopper. He certainly did not find himself al- 
ways in the humor or the disposition for busi- 
ness, especially during the hard winter months, 
when, seated almost immovably in the boat dur- 
ing the best portion of the day, he woul«1 find 
his fingers so completely dead, that he ceuld not 
hold his pen. But there is no situation under 
any of the powers that be that has not some draw- 
back. People may say that a sinecure is one 
that has not its disadvantages ; but such is not 
the case — there is the disgrace of holding it. At 
all events, Joey's place was no sinecure, for he 
was up early, and was employed the whole of 
the day. 

, Nancy, the young woman we have introduced 
to our readers, had contracted a ffreat regard for 
our hero, ever since his ofiering nef)i\a mon«y, 
and Joey was equally partial to her, for she pos- 
sessed a warm heart and much good feeling j — 
she would very often run up stairs into Mrs. 
Chopper's room, to talk with the old lady and 
to see Joey, and would then take out her thimble 
and needle, examine his clothes, and make the 
necessary repairs. 

4 saw you walking with little Emma Phillips, 
Peter,' said Nancy ; *where did you come to 
know her ?' 

4 met her in the road the day that Y eama 
down to Gravesend.' 

'Well, I'm sure ! and do you speak to every 
young la!dy you chance to meet ?' 

*No ; but I was unhappy, and she was very 
kind to me.' 

*She*s a very sweet child, or rather, I can only 
say that she was, when I knew her.' 

*When did you know her.'' 

*Four or five years ago ; I lived for a short 
time with Mrs. Phillips ; that was when I was a 
good girl. 

*Ye8, indeed, Nancy,* said Mrs. Chopper, shak- 
ing her head. 

'Why aint you good, now, Nancy.'' replied 
Joey. 

'Because ' said Nancy. 

'Because why ?' » 

'Because I am not ffood,' replied the girl ; 'and 
now, Peter, don't ask any more questions, or 
you'll make me cry. Heigho ! I think crying 
vtflry pleasant now ^nd then ; ome's heart feels 
fresher, li ke flowers after the rain. Peter, where 
are your father and mother ?* 

'I don'&now ; I left them at home.* 

'Tou iM^ them at home ! but do you never 
hear from them ? do you never write ?' 

'No.' 

•But, whv not ? I am sure they have brought 
you up well. They must be very good people, 
m they not?* 



Joey could not answer *, hew could he say thit 
his fkther was a good man after what had ptM« 
ed? 

'You don't answer me, Peter : don't you 1oy« 
your father and mother dearly ' 

'Tes, indeed I do ; but I must not write to 
them.' 

'Well, I must say there is something, about 
Peter and his parents which 1 cannot under- 
stand, and which 1 have often tried to make him 
tell, and he will not,* said Mrs. Chopner. *Poach' 
ing aint such a great crime, especially in a boy. 
I can't see why he should not write to hit fkther 
and mother, at all events. I hope, Peter, yon 
have told me the truth.' 

*I have told you what is trUe ; but my fether 
was a poacher, and they know it ; and if they 
did not punish me, they would him, and trani- 
port him too, if I gave evidence against him. 
which 1 must do, if put to my oath ; I've toW 
you all I can tell ; I must not tell of &th«r, 
must I ?' 

'No, no, child ; I dare say you are right,' re- 
plied Mrs. Chopper. 

'Now, I don't ask you to tell me, Peter,' saia 
Nancy, 'for I can guess what has taken place; 
you and your fkther have been out poaching, 
there has been a scuffle with the keepers and 
there has been blood shed ; and that's the rea- 
son why you keep out of the way. Aint I 
right?' 

'You are not far wrong,' replied Joey ; 'but I 
will not say a word more apon it.' 

'And I won't ask you, my little Peter ; there, 
that's done, and now I shall have a peep out of 
the window, for its very close here, Mrs. Chop- 
per.* 

Nancy threw the window open and leaned oat 
of it, watching the passera-by. 'Mercy on ui! 
here's three soldiers coming ^p the street with a 
deserter handcuffed,* cried she 'Who can it be? 
he's a sailor. Why, 1 do believe it's Sam Oxen- 
ham, that belongs to the Thomas and Mary, of 
Sunderland. Poor fellow ! Yes, it is him. 

Joey went to the window, and took hta stand 
by the side of Nancy. 

'What soldiers are those .'* inquired he. 

'They're not soldiers after all,* replied Nancy I 
'they are jollies — a sergeant and two privates.' 

'Jollies ! what are they ?^ 

'Why, marines, to be sure.* 

Joey continued looking at them until they 
passed under the window, when Nancy, who 
had a great disgust at anything like arbitrary 
power, could not refrain from speaking. 

'I say, master Sergeant, you're a nice brate 
fellow, with your two jollies. D'ye think the 
young man will kill you all three, that you mart 
put the darbies on so tight .'* 

At this appeal the sergeant and privates look- 
ed up at the window and laughed, when they 
saw such a pretty girl as Nancy. Theeyww 
one of the privates were, however, soon fixed on 
our hero's face, and deeply scrutinising it, when 
Joey loektfd at him. As soon as Joey recognis- 
ed him, he drew back from the windew, paJe as 
death, the private still remaining staring at the 
window. 

•Why, what*s the matter, Peter ?* said Nancy; 
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*wbat iDftkei yoa look so pale ? do yon know 
that man ?' 

'Tet,' replied Joey, drawing his breath, * and 
be knows me, I*m afraid.* 

*Why do you fetr?' replied Nancy. 

*See if he's gone,' said Joey. 

*Tes, he has ; he has gone up the street with 
the sergeant; bnt every now and then he looks 
back at this window ; bat perhaps that's to see 
me.' 

*Why, Peter, what harm can that marine do 
you ?' inquired Mrs. Chopper- 

*A great deal ; he will never be quiet until he 
has me taken up, and then what wUl become of 
my poor father?' continued Joey, with the tears 
running down his cheeks. 

*Give me my bonnet, Peter. I'll soon find 
out what be is after,' said Nancy, leaving the 
window. She threw her bonnet on her head, 
and ran down stairs. 

Mrs. Chopper in vain endeavored to comfort 
oar hero, or make bim explain — he did nothing 
but sit mournfully by her side, thinking what he 
had best do, and expecting every minute to hear 
the tramp of Furness (for it was he who had re- 
cognised Joey) coming up the stairs. 

^Mrs. Chopper,' at last said Joey, *1 must leave 
you, I'm afraid ; I was obliged to leave my for- 
mer friends on this man's account.' 

^Leave rae, boy ! no, no, you must not leave 
me — how could I get on without you?' 

*If 1 don't leave you myself, I shall be Uken 
up, that is certain ; but indeed I have not done 
wrong — don't think that I have.' 

*rm sure of it, child j you've only to say so, 
and I'll believe you; but why should he care 
about you V 

'He lived in our village, and knows all about 
it ; he gave evidence at ' 

•At what, boy ?' 

*At the time that I ran away from home ', be 
proved that I had the gun and bag, which were 
found.' 

* Well, and suppose you had ', what then V 

*Mr8. Chopper, there was a reward offiBred, and 
he wants to get the money.' 

*0, I see now — a reward offered ; then it must 
be as Nancy said ; there was blood shed ;' and 
Mrs. Chopper put her apron up to her eyes. 

Joey made no anmwer. After a few minutes' 
silence, he rose, and went into his room where 
he slept, and put his clothes up in a bundle. — 
Having so done, he sat down on the side of the 
bed and reflected what was the course he ought 
te pursue. 

Our hern was now sixteen, and much increas- 
ed in stature; he was no longer a child, although, 
in heart, almost as innocent. His thoughts 
wandered — he yearned to see his father and 
mother; and reflected whether he mieht not ven- 
ture back to the village, and meet them by stealth; 
be thought of the JVf'Sbanes, and imagined that 
he might in the same way return to them ; then 
little Emma Philips rose ia his imagination, and 
his fear that he might never see her again; Cap- 
tain O'Dinahue was at last brought to his recol- 
lection, and be longed to be once more with him 
in Russia ; and, lastly, he reviewed the happy 



end contented life he had lately led with his 
good friend Mrs. Chopper, and how sorry he 
should be to part with her. Afler a time he 
threw himself on his bed, and hid his face in the 
pillow; and, overcome with the excess of his 
feelings, he at last fell asleep. 

In the meantime Nancy had followed the ma- 
rines up the street, and saw them enter, with 
their prisoner, into a small public«house, where 
she was well known ; she followed them, spoke 
a few kind words to the seaman who had been 
apprehended, and with whom she was acquaint- 
ed, and then sat down by Furness to attract his 
attention. 

Furness had certainlv much improved in his 
appearance since he had (much against his will) 
been serving his Majesty. Being a tall man, he 
had, by drilling, become pt rfectly erect, and the 
punishment awarded to drunkenness, as well 
as the difficulty of procuring liquor, had kept 
him from his fbsmer mtemperance, and his health 
had improved in consequence. He had been 
more than once brought up to the gangway upon 
his first embarkation, but latterly bad conducted 
himself properly, and was in expectation of be* 
ing made a cornoral, for which situation his ed- 
ucation certainly Qualified him. On the whole, 
be was now a fine-looking marine, h.lthough just 
as unprincipled a scoundrel as ever. 

*Well, my pretty lass, didn't I see you looking 
out of a window, just now ?' 

•To be sure you did, and you might have heard 
me too,' replied Nancy ; •and when I saw such 
a handsome fellow as you, didn't I put on my 
bonnet in a hurry, and come after you ? What 
ship do vou belong to?' 
•The Mars, at the Nore.' 
•Well, I should like to go on board of a man- 
of-w^. Will you take> me ?' 

•To be sure I will; come, have a drink of 
beer.' 

•Here's to the jollies,' said Nancy, putting the 
pewter pot to her lips. •Whan do you go on 
board again ?' 

•Not till to-morrow; we've caught our bird, 
and now we'll amuse ourselves a little. Do you 
belong to this place ?' 

•Yes, bred and born here ; but we hardly ever 
see a man-of-war ; they stay at the Nore, or go 
higher up.' 

Nancy did all she could to make Furness be- 
lieve she had taken a fancy to him, and knew 
too well how to succeed. Before an hour had 
passed, Furness had, as he thought, made every 
arrangement with her, and congratulated him- 
self on his good fortune. In the meantime the 
beer and brandy went round, even the unfortu- 
nate captive was persuaded to drink with them, 
and drown reflection. At last Furness said to 
her, •Who was that lad that was looking out of 
the window with vou ? Was it your brother ?' 

•My brother ! bless you, no. You mean that 
scamp Peter, who goes in the bum^oat with old 
mother Chopper.' 

•Doeslie ? — well I have either seen him before 
or some one like him.' 

•He's not of our town,* replied Nancy ; •he 
came here about two years ago, nobody knows 
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where fVom, and l^as been with Mra. Choppet 
ever since.' 

*Two years ago,' muttered Faraess, 'that's 
just the time. Come, girl, take some mor« 
beer.' 

Nancj drank a little and put down the pot. 

* Where does Mrs. Chopper liye?' inquired 
Fumess. 

*Where you saw me locking out of the win* 
dow,' replied Nancy. 

*And the boy lives with herf I will call «p* 
on her by-and-bve.' 

* Yes, to be sare he does; but why are yon 
talking so about the boy ? Why don^t you talk 
to me, and tell me what a pretty girl i am, for 
I like to be told that.' 

Fumess and his comrades continued to ca> 
rouse, and were getting ^t to a state of intoxi*> 
cation; the sergeant only was prudent; but 
Fumess could not let pass this opportunity of 
indulging without fear of punishment. He be- 
came more loving towards Nancy, as he became 
more tipsy, when Nancy who cajoled him to the 
utmost of her power, again mentioned our hero; 
and then it was that Fumess, who when inebri- 
ated covld never hold a secret, first told her that 
there was a reward offered for his apprehension, 
and that if she would remain with him, they 
would spend the money together. To this Nan- 
cy immediately consented, and offered to assist 
him as much as she could, as she had the en- 
trance into Mrs. Chopper's house, cmd knew 
where the lad slept. But Nancy was determin- 
ed to gain more from Furness, and as he was 
now pretty far gone, she proposed that they 
should take a weJk out, for it was a beautiful 
evening. Furness gfladly consented. Nancy 
again explained to him how she should manage 
to get Joey into her p9Wer, and appeared quite 
delighted at the idea of there being a reward, 
which they were to obtain ; and finding that 
Furness was completely deceived, and that the 
fresh air had increased his inebriety, she then 
persuaded him to confide to her all the circum- 
stances connected with the reward offered for 
our hero's apprehensien. She then learned what 
had occurred at the inquest — Joey's escape — his 
being again discovered by Fumess — and his sec- 
ond escane from the school, to which he had 
been put by the M'Shanes. 

'And his father and mother, where are they? 
When I think of them, 1 must say that I do not 
much like to assist in taking up the boy. Poor 
people, how they will suffer when they hear ot 
it! Really I don't know what to say,' contin- 
ued Nancy, biting the tip of her finger as if hes- 
itating. 

'Don't let them stop yon,' said Fumess; 'they 
will not be likely even to hear of it; they left 
the village before ra«, and no one knows where 
they are gone. I tried to find out, myself, bnt 
could not It's very clear that they're gone to 
America.' 

'indeed !' said Nancy, who had put the ques- 
jlions because she wished to give Joey some in- 
formation relative to his parents; 'gone to Amer- 
ica, do you say ?' 

'Yes, I am inclined to think so, for 1 lost all 
trace of them.' 



•Well, then,' replied Nancy, » that scrapie ©f 
mine is got over.' 

She then pointed out to Fumess the propriety 
of waiting an hour or two, till people wer« in 
bed, that there might be no chance of a rescue ; 
and they returned to the public-house. Faraess 
took another glass of ale, and then fell fast 
asleep on the bench, with his head over the ta* 
ble. 

'So,* thought Nancy, as she left the public- 
lM>use, 'the £unken fool makes sure of hb £200; 
but there is no time to be lost.' 

Nanoypiastened back to Mrs. Chopper, whom 
she found sitting with a candle, turning over the 
leaves of an old account-book. 

'O, Nancy, is that yon ^ I was just sighinff 
over you ; here's the thingfs that were oraered 
for your wedding. Poor girl ! 1 fear yc»u have 
not often been to church since.' 

Nancy was silent for a short time. 'I'm muk 
of my lifb and sick of myself, Mrs. Chopper; bat 
what can I do ? — a wretch like me ! I wis^ I 
could run awa^, as poor Peter must direoUr, 
and go to where I never was known ; I should 
be so happy.' 

'Peter must go, do you say, Nancy ; is thai 
certain ?' 

'Most certain Mrs. Chopper, and he most be off 
directly. I have been with the marines, and the 
fellow has told me everything ; he is only wait- 
ing now for me to go back, to come and taike 
him.' 

'But tell me, Nancy, has Peter been guilty >• 

'I believe from my heart that he has dooe 
nothing; but still murder was committed, and 
Peter will be spprehended, unless you g'tve 
him the means of running away. Where is he 
now?' 

'Asleep, fast asleep ; I didn't like to wake 
him, poor fellow!' 

'Then he must be innocent, Mrs. Chopper ; 
they say the guilty never sleep. But what will 
he do— he has no money ?' 

'He has saved me a mint of money, and he 
shall not want it,' replied Mrs. Chopper 'What 
shall I do without him ? I can t bear to part 
with him.' 

'But you must, Mrs. Chopper; andifjron love 
him, you will give him the means, snd let him 
be off direstly. I wish I was going too,' con- 
tinued Nancy, bursting into tears. 

'Go with him, Nancy, and look af\er him, and 
lake eiire of my poor Peter,' said Mrs. Chopper, 
wnimpering; 'ffo, my child, go, and 1 ad a good 
life. 1 should better part with him, if 1 thought 
you were with him, and away trom this horrid 
place.' 

'Will you let me go with him, Mrs. Chopper — 
will you, indeed V cried Nancy, falling on her 
knees 'Ohr I will watch him as a mother 
would her son, as a sister would her brother I — 
Give us but the means to quit this place, and the 
good and the wicked both will bless you.' 

'Thatprou shall then, my poor girl; for it has 
of\en pamed my heart to look at you; for I felt 
that you are too good for what you are, and will 
be again a good, honest girl. You both shall 
go. Poor reter! 1 wish I were young enough. 






I woald go with yon; Imt I ean'i How I tlnll 
be cbeated ag&in when he is gone ! bat go he 
roust. Here, Nancj, take the money; take all I 
have in the hoose;* and Mrs Chopper pnt np- 
warde of £S0 into Nancy's hand as she was 
kneeling before her. Maney fell forward with 
her face in the lap of the good old woman, suffo- 
cated with emotion and tears. *Ceme, come, 
Nancy,' said Mrs. Chopper, after a pause, and 
wiping her eyes with her apron, *yoa mustn't 
take on so, my poor girl. Reeolleet poor Peter; 
there's no time to lose.' 

*That is true,' replied Nancy, rtsin|r up. *Mrs. 
Chopper, you have done a deed this night for 
which you will have your rsward in heayen.^ 
May the God of merey bless you ! and, as soon 
as 1 dare, night and moruinf will I pray for you.' 

Mrs. Chopper went into Joey's room with the 
candleinher hand, followed by Nancy. *See, 
how sound he sleeps !' said the old woman; «he 
is not guilty. Beter! Peter! come, get up, 
child.' 

Joey rose from his bed, confused at first with 
fbe light in his eyes, but soon recoTcred him- 
self. 

*Peter, you must go, my poor boy, and go 
quickly, Nancy says.^ 

*I was sure of it,' replied Joey. 'I am yery, 
yery sorry to leaye you, Mrs. Chopper. Pray 
think well of me, lor, indeed, i haye done noth- 
ing wrong.* 

4 am sure of it; but Nancy knows it all, and 
away you must go. 1 wish you were off; I'm 
getting fidgetty about it, although I cannot bear 
to lose you; so good hye at once, Peter, and God 
bless you ! 1 hope we shall meet again yet.' 

*I hope so, indeed, Mrs. Chopper; fdr you haye 
been yery kind to me, as kind as a mother could 
be.' 

Mrs. Chopper hugged him to her breast, and 
then said, in a hurried tone, as she droj^d on 
the bed, 'There; go now.' 

Nancy took up Joey's bufidle in one hand and 
Joey by the other, and they went down stairs. — 
As soon as tbej were in the street Nancy turn- 
ed short round, went to the house where she 
usually sleptf desiring Joey to wait a moment at 
the door, t'he soon returned with her own bun- 
dle, and then, with a quick pace, walked on, de- 
siring Joey to follow her. They proceeded in 
this manner until they were clear of the town, 
when Joey came up to Nancy, and said, •Thank 
you, Nancy; I suppose we'd better part now.' 

*No, we don't part yet, Peter,' replied Nancy. 

*But where are you going, and why have you 
that bundle?' 

'I am going with you. Peter,' replied Nancy. 

•But, Nancy ' replied Joey; and then after 

a pause : *I will do all I can for you — I will work 
for you — bnt I haye no money, and I hope we 
shall not starye.' 

•Bless you, boy ! bless you for that kind ftel- 
ing ! but|we shall not starye; I haye Mrs. Chop- 
per's leaye to go with you; indeed, she wished 
me so to do, and she has ffiyen me money for 
you — it is for you, although she said for both.' 

•She is yery kind ; but why should you go 
with me, Nancy ? you haye nothing to fear.' 



•We must not talk bow, Peter; let us walk on; 
I haye more to fear than you.' 

•How is that? I fear being taken up for that 
of which I am not guilty, but you haye nothing 
to fear.' ^ 

•Peter, dear,' replied Nancy, solemnly^ •! do 
not fear for any thing this world can do lor me; 
but don't talk bow— -let us go on.' 

PART 11. 

VOL, II.~CHAPKR. VI. 

IN WHICH THK WHEEL OF FORTUNE BRINOS 
OVB HEBO'S NOSB TO THE QBlimSTONB. 

When Nancy and our hero had proceeded 
about three miles on their way, Naney slacken- 
ed her paee, and they entered into con?ersatioB. 

•Which way are you going?' demanded Joey. 

•I'm cutting right across the country, Peter, 
or rather Joey, as I shall in future call you, for 
that is your real name— the marine told me it 
was Joseph Rushbrook — is it not ?' 

•Yei, It li,' replied Joey. 

•Then in future T shall call you so, for I do 
BOt wish to hear even a name which would re- 
mind me of the scene of my misery; and, Joey, 
do yon neyer call me Nancy again, the name is 
odious to me ; call me Mary.' 

*l will If you wish it ; but I cannot imagine 
why yon should run away from Grayesend, 
Mary. What do you mean to do ? I ran away 
from fear of being taken up.' 

•And I, Joey, do more ; I fly from the wrath 
to come. Ton ask me what I intend to do; I 
will answer you in the words of the catechism 
which I once used to repeat, •to lead a new life, 
haye a thankful remembrance of Christ's deatb^ 
and be in charity wkh all men.' I shall seek for 
seryice ; I care not how humble — it will be ftood 
enough. I will sift cinders for brick-making, 
make bricks, do anything, as long as what 1 do 
is honest.' 

*1 am yery glad to hear >ou say that, Mary,' 
replied Joey, •for I was always very fond of you.' 

*Tes, Joey, and you were the first who offer- 
ed to do a kind thing for roe for a long while ; I 
haye neyer forgotten it, and this night I have 
done something to repay it.' 

Nancy then entered into a detail of all that had 
passed between her and Fumess. of which Joey 
had been ignorant, and which proved to him 
what a narrow escape he had had. 

•i little thought you had done all this while I 
slept,* replied Joey, •but 1 am very grateful, 
Mary.' 

*] knew you are, sosay no more about It. You 
see, Joey, he gave me all year history, and ap- 

riars to believe that you committed the murder, 
do not believe it ; I do not believe you would 
do such a thing, although your gun might have 
gone off by accident.* 

•No, Mary, 1 did not do it, either on purpose 

or by accident ; bnt you must ask me no more 

questions, for If 1 were put on my trial I should 

not reveal the secret.' 

•Then 1 will never speak to you any mor^ 
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a^ut it, it I can help i*. I h&T« my own 
thoughts on the business, bat now I drop it* 
It is nearly daj-light, and we have walked a 
good manj^ miles ; I shall not be sorry to itt 
down and rest myself.' 

< Da you know how far we faaye to go before 
we come to any town, Mary ?' 

«We are not far from Maidstone ; it is on onr 
right, bat it will be at well not to go through so 
large a town so near to Gravesend. Besides, 
eome of the soldiers may know me. As soon as 
we come to a geod place, where we can find a 
drink of water, we will tit down and rest our- 
■elves.' 

About a mile further on they came to a small 
riYulet, which crossed the road. 

*This will do, Joey,* said Nancy ; *now we'll 
sit down.' 

It wae then daylight ; they took their seate on 
their bundles as soon as they had drank from the 
stream. 

* Now Joey,' said Mary (as we shall call her 
for the future), < let us see what money we have. 
Mrs. Chopper put all she had in my hands; poor, 
^od old woman ; bless her ! Count it, Joej ', 
it ie^yours.' 

< No, Mary, she gave it for both of us.' 

* Never mind ; do yon keep it; for you see, 
Joey, you might have te run at a minute s warn- 
ing, and It wnuld not do for you to be without 
money.' 

Mf 1 was to run off at a minute's warning, 
I should then take it all with me, and it would 
not do for you to be left without any money, 
Mary, so we raus halve it between us, although 
we will always make one purse.' 

* Well, be it so, fbr if you were robbed, or 
I were robbbed, on the way, the other might 
escape.' 

They then divided the money, Joey patting 
his share into his pocket, and tying it in with a 
string. Mary dropped hers down in the usual 
deposit for women for bank notes and billets- 
douz. As soon as this matter had been arrang- 
ed, Mary opened her bundle, and took out a hand- 
kerchief, which she put on her shoulders; comb- 
ed out the ringlets which she •had worn, and 
dressed her hair flat on her temples ; removed 
the gay ribbons from her bonnet, and substitut- 
ed seme plain brown in their stead. 

* There,' says she; 'now don't i look more re- 
spectable ?' 

' You do look more neat and more ' 

*— More modest, you would say, Joey. Well, 
and I hope in future te become what i look. — 
But I look more fit to be your sister, Joey, for 1 
have been thinking we had better pas? off as 
brother and sister to avoid questioning We 
must make out some story to agree in. Who 
shall we say that we are (as we dare not say 
who we really are}? 1 am looking out for ser- 
vice, and so are you, that's very clear ; father 
and mother are both dead ; father was a baker. 
That's all true, as far as relates to me ; and as 
yon are my brother, why you mnst take my fa- 
ther and mother. It*8 no very great story after 

*Batit won*tdoto say we came from Gravee- 
end.* 



« No ; we need not say that, and yet tell im> 
story ; the village we pasi^d through last night 
was Wrotham, so we came from thence.' 

*Bat where do you think of going, Mary ?* 

* A good way farther 6ff yet ; at all events, 
before we look out for service, we will get iiit« 
another county. Now, if you are ready, we w ill 
go on, Joey, and look ont for some breakfast, 
and then I shall be able te change ny gown for 
a quieter one.' 

In half an hour they arrived at a vUlage, and 
went into a public-house. Mary went up stairs 
^d chanced her dress; and now that siie bad 
completed her arrangements, she looked a very 
pretty modest young woman, and none ceaUl 
have supposed that the day before she bad been 
flaunting in the street of a seafaring town. In- 
quiries were made, as might he supposed, and 
Mary replied that she was going to service, aad 
that her brother was escorting her. They had 
their breakiast, and, after resting two hours, tbej 
proceeded on their journey. 

For some days they Ua veiled more deliber- 
ately, until they found themselves in the smaU 
town of Manstone, in Dorsetshire, where they 
as usual, put up at an humble public bouse. — 
Here Mary told a different story : she had been 
disappointed in a situation, rjid they intended 
to go back again to their native town. 

The landlady of the hotel was prepossessed in 
favor of such a very pretty girl as Mary, as well 
as with the appearance i>f Joey, who although 
in his sailor's dress, was very superior in car- 
riage te a boy in his supposed station in lite, and 
she said, that if they would remain there a few 
cays, she would try to procure them some situa- 
tion. Thfe third day after their arrival, she in- 
formed Mary that she had heard of a situation 
as under>housemaid at the squire's, about a mile 
off, if she would like to take it, ana BAary gladly 
consented. Mrs. Berborooffh sent up word, and 
received orders for Mary to make her appear- 
anee, and Mary accordingly went np to the 
hall, accompanied by Joey. When she arrived 
there, and msde known her business, she was 
desired to wait in the servants'- hall until she 
was sent for. In about a quarter of an hour sbe 
was summoned, and leaving Joey in the hall, 
she went up to see the lady of the bouse, who 
inquired whether she had ever been out at ser- 
vice before, and if she had a good character. 

Mary replied that she had never been out at 
service, and tha she had no character at aU 
(which, by-the-bye, was very true/ 

The lady of the house smiled at this apparent- 
ly naive answer from so very modest-looking 
and pretty a girl, and asked hoar her parents 
were. 

To this question Mary's answer was ready, 
and she further added, that she had ltd home in 
search of a place and had been disappointed ; 
that her father and mother were dead, but her 
brother was down below, and had escorted her; 
and that Mrs. Chopper was an old friend of her 
mother's, and could answer as m her character. 

The Udy was preposiiiessed hy Maiy's appear- 
ance, by the report of Mrs. Derboroujrb, and by 
the respectability <^ her brother traveling with 
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her, and afreed to try ber; bat at the Mune time 
said the must have Mrs. Chopper's address, that 
she might write to her; bat, the place being ts- 
cant, she might come to-morrow morning; her 
wages were named and immediately accept- 
ed, and thos did Mary obtain her sitnation. 

People say yon cannot be too particalar when 
yoa ehoose servants; and, to a certain degree, 
this is trne; bat this extreme oantion, howeyer 
selfishness and prudence may dictate it, is but 
too often the cause of serTsnts, who have com- 
mitted an error and have in conseqaence been 
tefused % character, being driren to destitotion 
and misery » when they had a fall Intention^ and 
would have, had they beea permitted, redeemed 
tli#ir transgression. 

Mary was resolved to be a good and honest 
girl. Had the lady of the house been very par- 
ticalar, and had others to whom she might after* 
wards have applied been the same, all her good 
intentions might have been fruitrated, and she 
might have been driven te despair, if not to her 
former evil eoursei. It is perhaps fortunate that 
ev<ry body in the world Is not so particular as 
yeui' very good people, and that there is an oc- 
oasional foxhole by which those who have erred 
are permitted to return to virtue. Mary lefi the 
room delighted with her success, and went down 
to Joey in the servants' hall. The servants soon 
found out from Mvy that she was coming te the 
house, and one of the men chucked her under 
the chin and told her she wa« a very pretty girl. 
Mary drew back, and Joey immediately resent- 
ed the liberty, stating that he would not allow 
any man to insult his sister; for Joey was wise 
enough to see that he could not do a better 
thing to serve Mary. The servant wae insolent 
in return, and threatened to chastise Joey, and 
ordered him to leave the house. The women 
took our hero's part. The housekeeper came 
down at the time, and hearing the cause of the 
dispute, was angry with the footman; the butler 
took the side of the footman; and the end of it 
was, that the voioes w4re at the highest pitch, 
when the bell rang, and the men being obliged 
to answer it, the women were for the time left 
in possession of the field. 

* What is that noise below ?' inquired the mas- 
ter of the house. 

<lt is a boy. Sir — the brother, I believe, of the 
fir! who has come as under-honsema^d — who 
kas been making a disturbance.' 

•Besire him to leave the house instantly ' 

'Yes, Sir,' replied the butler, who went down 
to enforce the order. 

Little did the master ef the house imagine 
that in giving that order he was turning out of 
the house his own sen: for the squire was no 
other than Mr. Austin. Little did the inoonsol- 
mble Mrs. Austin fancy that her dear, lamented 
boy was at that minute under the same roof iirith 
lier, and being driVen out of It by her menials ; 
but such was the case. So Joey and Mary 
e]nitted the hall, and bent their way back to the 
willage-inn. 

«Well, Mary,' said Joey, <I am very glad that 
^ou have feund a situation.' 

*And so am 1 very thankful indeed, Joey,' re- 
3 



plied she, *and only hope that you will be able 
to get one somewhere about here also, and then 
we may occasionally see something of one 
another.' 

*No, Mary,' replied Joey, 4 shall not look 
for a situation about here; the only reason I had 
for wishing it was, that 1 might see you; but 
that will be impossible now.' 

•Why so?' 

^De yen think that I will ever put my foot in- 
to that house again, aiWr the manner I was 
treated to-day ? Never.' 

•1 was afVaid so,' replied Mary, mournfully. 

*No, Mary, I am happy that you are provided 
for ; I can seek my own fortune, and I will write 
to you and let you know what 1 do; and yon will 
write to me, Mary, won't you ?' 

Mt win be the greatest pleasure that will be 
left to me,' Joey; for 1 love you as dearly as if 
you were my own brother.' 

The next day our hero and Mary parted, with 
many tears on her side, and mucli sorrow on his. 
Joey refused to take more of the money than 
what he had in his possession, but promised, in 
ease of need, to apply to Mary, who said that 
she would hoard up everything for him, and she 
kept her word, Joey, having escorted Mary to 
the Hall-lodge, remained at the inn till the next 
morning, and then set off once more on his 
travels. 

Our hero set off at break of day, and had walk- 
ed, by a western road, from BAanstone, about six 
miles, when he met two men coming towards 
him. They were most miserably clad, neither 
of them had shoes or stockings ; one had only a 
waistcoat and a pair of trousers, with a sack on 
his back ; the other had a pair of blue trousers, 
torn to ribands, a Guernsey frock, and a tarpau- 
lin hat; they appeared what they represented 
themselves to be, when they demanded charity, 
— two wrecked seamen, who were travelling to 
a northern pore to obtain employment; but, had 
these fellows been questioned by a sailor, he 
would soon have discovered, by their total ignor- 
ance of anything nautical, that they were im- 
postors. Perhaps there is no plan more sueoess- 
iol than this, which is now carried on to an enor- 
mous extent by a set of rogues and depredators, 
who occasionally request charity, but too oflen 
extort it, and add to their spoils by robbing and 
plundering everything in their way. it is im- 
possible for people in this coontry to ascertain 
the truth of the assertions of these vagabonds, 
and it appears unfeeling to refuse assistance to 
a poor seaman who has lost his all: even the 
cottager offers his mite, and thus do they levy 
upon the public to an extent which is scarcely 
credible; but it should be known that, in all 
eases of shipwreck, sailors are now invariably re- 
lieved and decently clothed, and supplied with 
the means of travelling to obtain employment; 
and, whenever a man appeals for charity in a 
half-naked state, heis invariably an impostor or 
a worthless scoundrel. 

The two men were talking loud, and laughing 
when they approached our heror As s<ton as 
they came near, they looked hard at him, and 
■topped right before him, so as to bloek up the 
footpath. 
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^HilUah, my little sailor! where are jou beand 
to?* Miid one to Joey, who hmd kit common sail- 
or's dress on. 

*And, I say, what hare yon got in that bun- 
dle ?' said the other; *aod how are yon ofl for 
brads ! hayo't jon something to spare for broth- 
er seamen? Come, i«el in your pockets; or 
shall 1 feel for you?' 

Joey did not much like this exordium; be re- 
plied, stepping into the road at the s^me time^ 
— ^Tve no money, and the bundle contains my 
clothes.* 

'Come, come,* said the first, ^on're not go- 
ing to get off that way; if you don't wish your 
brains beaten out, you'lljust hand oyer that bun- 
dle lor me to examine ;' and *so saying, the 
man stepped into the road towards Joey, who 
continued to retreat to the opposite side. 

There was no footpath at the side of the road 
to which Joey retreated, but a very thick quick- 
set hedge, much too strong for any man to fotce 
his way through. Joey perceived this, and as 
the man eame at him to seite his bundle, he con- 
trifed, by a gremt effort, to swing it oyer the 
hedge into the field on the othe r side. The man, 
exasperated at this measure on the part of our 
hero, ran to scixe him ; but Jeey dodged under 
him, and run away down the road for a few 
yards, where he picked up % heayy stone for 
his defence, and there remained, prepared to 
defend him^l^ and not lose his bundle if he 
eould help it. 

*You get hold of bin. Bill, while I go round 
for the bundle,* said the man who had followed 
Joey across the road, and be immediately set off 
to find the gate, or some entrance into the field, 
while the other man made after Joey. Our 
hero retreated at full speed ; the man followed 
but could not keep pace with our hero, as the 
rodd was newly grayelled, and he had no shoes. 
Joey, perceiying this, slackened his pace, and 
when the man was close to him, turned short 
round, and aiming the stone witii gieat preci- 
sion, hit him on the forehead, and the ieUow fell 
down senseless. In the meantime^ the other 
miscreant had taken the road in the opposite di- 
rectiou to look for the gate, and Joey, now rid of 
his asssatlant, perceived, that in the beifge n|^ 
posite to that part of the road where he now 
stood, there was a gap which he could get 
through. He scrambled into the field, and ran 
for his bundle; the other man, who had been 
delayed, the ^ate being locked, and fenced with 
thorns, had but just gained the field when Joey 
had his bundle in his possession. Our hero 
caoght it np, and ran like lightning to the gap, 
tossed oyer his bundle, and followed it, while 
the n)4n was still a hundred yards from him.— > 
Oaee more in the high-road, Joey took to his 
beels.and hiving run about two hundred yards, 
be looked back to ascertain if he was pursued, 
and perceived the man standing over his con». 
rade, who was Tying where he had f illen. Sat- 
isfied that he was now safe, J»>y continued his 
jonnley at a less rapid rate, altbongh he contin- 
ned to look back every minute, just by way of 
precaution; but the ieliows, although they 

-•»ld not lose an opportunity of what appeared 



such an easy robbery, bad their own reasons for 
continuing their journey, and getting away from 
that part of the country. 

O or hero pursued his way for two miles, look- 
ing out for seme water by the wayside to quench 
his thirst, when he observed in Ute distance that 
there was something lying on the roadside. As 
be came nearer he n»ade it out to be a man ly- 
ing on the grass, apparently asleep, and a few 
yards from where the man lay was a knife-grind- 
er's wheel, and a few other articles in t£e use 
ot a travelling tinker ; a fire nearly extinct was 
throwing up a tiny column of smoke, and a 
saucepan, which appeared to have been upset, 
was lying beside it. There was something in 
the scene before him which created a suspicion 
in the mind of our hero that all was not right, 
so, instead of passing on, be walked right up to 
where the man lay, and soon discovered thai 
his hce and dress were bloody. Joey knslt 
down by the side of him, and found that he was 
senseless, but breathing heavily. Joey untied 
the handkerchief which was round his seek, 
and which was spparently very tight, and al- 
most immediately afterwards the man appeared 
relteveil and opened bis eyes. After a little 
time he contrived to ntter one word — ' Water !' 
and Joey taking up the empty saucepan, pro- 
ceeded in search of it. He soon lound same 
and brought it back. The tinker had greatly 
recovered during his absence, and as soon as his 
bad drank the water, sat upright. 

«Don't leave me, boy,' said the tinker; 4 ie«l 
very faint.' 

4 will stay by you as long as I can be of any 
use to yon,' replied Joey ; 'what has happen- 
ed?' 

•Robbed and almost murdered !' replied the 
man, with a groan. 

• Was it by those two rascals without shoes 
and stockings, who attempted to rob me ?* in- 
quired Joey. 

«Yes; the sane, Tve no doubt. I must lis 
down for a time, my bead is so bad,' replied the 
man, dropping back upon the grass. 

In afe w minutes the exhausted man fell asleep, 
and Joey remained aitting by his side f*^ nearly 
two hours. At last, his new companion awoke, 
raised himself up, and, dipping bis handkerdiiet 
into the sinoepan of water, washed the bhM>d 
from bis head and face. 

*Tht8 might have been worse, my little fel- 
low,* said he to Joey, sAer he had wiped his 
face ; one of thefe rascals nearly throttled nae, 
he pulled my handkerckief so tight. Well, (his 
is a wicked world this, to tske ^way a fellow- 
oreatnre's life fur thirteen pence halfpenny, for 
that was all the money tbey found in my poofcet. 
I thoughtan itinerant tinker was safe from high- 
way robbery, at all events. Did yon noi say 
that they attacked yom, or did 1 dream it?* 

*r did say so; it was no dream.* 

* And how did a little midge, like yo«, es- 
cape ?* 

Joey gaye the tinker a detail of what hmd oc- 
curred. 

'Cleverly done, boy, and kindly done, now, to 
come to my help, and to remain by me. I was 
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^o'lng down the road, and as you have come 
down, 1 presume we are going the same way,' 
replied the tinker. 

*Do you feelstronf!: enough to walk now ?* in- 
quired Joey. 

*ye8, I think I can ; but there's the grind- 
stone.* 

•0,ril wheel that for you • 

* Do, that's a good boy, for I tremble very 
much, and K would be too heavy for me now.* 

Joey fixed his bundle, with the saucepan, &.€., 
upon the knife-i;rtnder*s wheel, and roHed it 
along the road, followed by the tinker, until they 
came to a small h&mlet, about two miles from 
the spot from which they had started; they 
baited when they were fifty yards fr«»m the first 
cottage, and the tinker, having seiec*.ted a dry 
place under the hedge, said, 4 must stop here a 
little while.* 

Joey, who had heard the tinker pay that the 
men had robbed him of thirteen pence halfpen- 
ny, imagined that he was destitute, and as he 
wished to proceed on hfs way, he took out two 
shillings, and held them out to the man, saying, 
*This will keep you till you can earn some 
more. Good-bye, new ; I must go on.' 

The tinker looked at Joey. 'You're a kind- 
hearted lad, at all events, and a clever. bold one, 
if I mistake not,* said he ; *put up your money, 
nevertheless, for 1 do not want any. I have 
plenty, if they had only known where to look 
for it.' 

Joey was examining his new companion dur- 
ing the time that he was speaking to him.—- 
There was a fVee and independent spirit aboat 
the man, and a refinement of manner and speech 
Tcry differentfrom whatmightbe expected irom 
one in so humble a situation The tinker per- 
ceived this, and, after meeting his glance, said, 
•Well, what are you thinking of now V 

*i was thinking that you have not al ways l>een 
a tinker.* 

*And I fancy that you have not always been a 
sailor, my young master; but however, oblige 
me by gotn^ into the village and getting some 
breakfast for us. I will pay yon the money 
#hen you return, and then we will talk a little.* 

Joey went into the village, and finding a small 
chandler's shop, bought some bread and cheese, 
and a large mu^ which held a quart of beer, 
both of which he also purchased, and then went 
back to the tinker. As soon &s they had made 
their breakfast, Joey rose up and said, — «I must 
go on now ; 1 hope you'll find yourself better 
lo- morrow.' 

*Are you in a very great hurry, my lad ?' in- 
quired the tinker. 



*1 want to find some employment,' replied 
Joey; and, therefore 1 must look for it.* 

^Tell me what employment you want. What 
can you do?* 

4 don't exactly know, I have been keeping 
accounts for a person.* 

*Then you are a schelar, and not a seafaring 
person ?' 

*1 am not a sailor, if you mean that ; bat I 
have been on the fiver.' 

'Well, if you wish to get employment, as I 
know this country well, and a gr^at many peo- 
ple, I think I may help you. At all events, a 
few days can make no dilTeience; for you see, 
my boy, to-morrow I shall Wa able to work, and 
then, ril answer for it, 1*11 find meat and drink 
for both of us; so, what do you say ? suppose 
yon stay with me, and we'll travel together for 
a lew days, and when I have found work that 
will suit you, then we can part ?* 
'I will, if you wish it,' replied Joey. 
'Then that's agreed, ' said the tinker; 'I 
should like to do you a good turn before we 
part, and I hope i riiall be able; at all events, if 
you stay with me a little while I will learn yon 
a trade which will serve you when^li others 
ikil.' 

'What, to mend kettles and to grind knives f* 
'Exactly; and depend upon it, if yon would 
t»e sure of gaining your livelihood, yon will 
choose a piofession which will not depend upon 
the caprices of others, or upon patronage. Ket- 
tles, my boy, will wear cot, koives will get 
blunt, and thetefore, for n good trade, give me 
^kettles to mend, knives te grind.* I've tried 
many trades, and there is none that suits me so 
well. And now that we've had our breaklast, 
we may well look out for lodgings for the night, 
for 1 suppose you would not like the heavens 
for your canopy, which I very often prefer. — 
Now, put yourself to the wheel, and I'll try ray 
old quarters.' 

The knife-grinder walked into the village, fol- 
lowed by Joey who rolled the wheel, until they 
stopped at a cottage, where he was immediately 
recognised and welcomed; Joey was ordered to 
put the wheel under a ehed, and then followed 
the tinker into the cottage. The latter told his 
story, which created a good deal of surprise and 
indignation, and then complained of his head and 
retired to lie down, while Joey aroused himself 
with the children. They ate and slept there 
that night, the people refusing to take any thing 
tor their receptien. The next day the tink«r 
was quite recovered, and having mended a kettle 
and ground three or four knives for his hostess, 
he set ofl^ again, followed by Joey, who rolled 
the wheel. 
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The Coi^essiont of a Swindler, 

[From Frazer's Magazine for April.] 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A SWINDLER. 



The extreme edice of a precipice js haiardovs 
groand to make baate on ; yet such is the na- 
ture of the path a vast bodj of swindlers in this 
metropolis tread, in fall confidence-ihat thej are 
so well acquainted with the exact line of legal 
demarcation as to be in no danger of falling head- 
long into the abyss of the criminal law. 

A the days of which we write there were up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty offences punish- 
able by extinction el life, the greater part of 
which was included under the head ol furtum 
(theft) er UUroHtUum (larceny). Tet, under 
these sanguinary enactments, so anooMlously 
did the laws operate, swindlers could with 
almost impunity rob whom they pleased, so long 
as they did not use physical moans in obtaining 
the property. It is true that the law at all times 
was supposed to take cognisance of fraud ; but 
then the distinctions between fraud and simple 
contract debts throughout the vast range of 
mercantile transactions were either undelined, 
or unintelligible in their definition. 

The broad distinctions made by the law are 
the means used for the privation of property— 
that is, physical and moral ; physical, when 
taken by the hand— moral, when it is given up 
by the owner himself from the influence of 
causes operating on the mind. This broad dis- 
tinction between larceny and fraud, however 
warranted in the abstract, has very properly in 
more recent days been gradually abandoned in 
practice. The case which i^i the subject of this 
chapter is, perhaps, one of the most striking 
amdng those on which our courts brought the 
criminal law to bear on the privation of property 
by deceit ; an agency that in many subsequent 
cases has been ranked as larceny. 

By a refinement in legal reasoning, a delivery 
by the owner has been considered no delivery at 
all ; and the act, therefore, of obtaining posses- 
sion thereon, an act of taking without his con- 
sent. In one point of view, there is much pub- 
lic convenience in this doctrine, without any in- 
jury to the criminal. It is at all times much 
easier to guard property from open violence than 
secret fraud. Hence the latter rj ime, then, is 
of a more mischievous description ; its moral 
guilt is greater, from adding falsehood to theft, 
and falsehood of a most flagitious kind. To 
make, therefore, fraud a felony, and thus oppose 
to it the penalties that are opposed to larceny, is 
just and beneficial. On the other hand, by re- 
movmg, not in every instance, but in certain 
cases only, the plain distinction between the 
two offences, a prosecutor is frequently under 
difficulties (arising from analogical reasouins) 
as to his mode of proceeding ; litigation is mul- 
tiplied, the authorities are divided, and some- 
times criioinals escape. 

It must not, however, be inferred that every 
privation of property from a criminal motive is 
eiilier larceny or fraud. Many privations, how- 



ever worthy of condign punishment, are not 
criminal (in law) at all, from not falling within 
the terms of the definition of larceny. 

Were this definition to be framed anew, i! 
would without doubt include all appropriaUonf 
of another's property from a fraudulent motive. 
A guardian who appropriates the fortune of his 
ward commits an offence more immoral in its 
nature, and more injurious in its consequences, 
than a pickpocket ; and should, therefore, re- 
ceive a similar punishment His case, however, 
with many others, is not criminal, as not Snar- 
ing with the definition of theft, settled ae it was 
o^turies ago. 

In the ease before us, a branch establishment 
of a company of swindlers purchased a quantiw 
of hogs' bristles, valued at iC190; we shoukl 
rather say, ordered tliem, promisiug to pay for 
them on delivery. When the goods were sent, 
a derk attended to receive the cash, with strict 
injunctions not to complete a delivery till tbm 
money was in hand. He received a check on a 
banking-bouse for the amount ; but, obeying hie 
instruction, desired the carman not to part witli 
the goods, or suffer them to be removed from 
the cart, until his return. 

During his ab«ence one of the swindlers and 
his auxiliaries inveigled the carter into a publio- 
house, and in the interim removed the goods im- 
to a cart of their own, and conveyed them away. 
On the clerk's return with the check unpaid, 
the swindlers had the effrontery, to tell hini that 
the purchase and delivery of the goods had been 
completed in the regular way of trade, and that 
his only remedy then was to sue on the die- 
honored check. 

This transaction placed three individuals be- 
fore a magistrate on a charge of having commit- 
ted a felony. One was discharged for want of 
identification, and the other two were commit- 
ted to take their trial. One of these waa a man 
of very gentlemanly exterior, who was highly 
indignant at the insult offered him, and wHIi 
perfect nonchalance laughed at the notion of kis 
having been guilty of a criminal act. The other 
prisoner was an humble, though an acute agent 
of the swindling party. He saw his danger, and 
prepared himself to meet it His plea waa that 
he was almost naked, and was hungry, and -was 
employed from the street at a moment's notice, 
te unload the goods for the payment of a shil- 
ling. The better to render this plea available, 
he dressed himself with admirable judgment iar 
the Dart. In ail probability, there never befeva 
stood two prisoners at the Old Bailey, or any 
other bar, that exhibited in appearance sooh an- 
tithesis of character. One was tall, handsome, 
elegantly dressed, with rings on the fingers, and 

{fold snuffbox in hand. He stood erect,darting 
ooks of disdain and contempt at those whose au- 
dacity had placed him in his then position. The 
other was covered with rags, patcl^d together 
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in a muioer bo at to show parts of hit fletli, 
which was uneoTered bj lioeii. Clothing had 
been offered him from the prison-store, whioh 
he refused, saying the conrt ooght to ste his 
real distress. The ordinary, who was oonsoltedl 
as to the deoenoy of permitting this man to ap- 
pear in ooart in his then condition, wis not aware 
that he had noderffone a metamorphosis, and was 
a.minff at a coup at theatre; he therefore, in his 
usual feeling ot adhering strictly to principles of 
justice in all inntances, declared that the man 
was entitled to all the benefits on his trial that 
the nature and truth ot his case could afford 
iiim. During this man's impiisonment, he had 
adopted every availaole means of reducing him- 
self: and as his name was called for trial, he 
was seen thumping his elbows violently against 
the walls of the dock, to effect a temporary sus- 
pension of the circulation, and cadaverise his 
countenance. Notwithstanding the rags and 
half-stanred appearance of this performer at the 
Old Bailey, he possessed a good countenance, 
although his tace was muscular and fierce, with 
one eye involTed in perfect obscurity, which 
added to the interest He was altogether a 
figure SalTator Rosa'uould have taken for lago 
in the moment of detection : yillany, fear, sub- 
tlety, and conscience, were mixed in yellow and 
liyid colors on his countenance. His lip« were 
contracted hj tremor ; the &ce, howeyer, ad- 
ranced, as if esger to lie for the sake of lifb. — 
His legs were dniwn back, as thinking to escape. 
He had thrust one hand precipitately into the 
bosom ; the fingers of the other were oatohing 
* in uncertainty at the button-holes. If it had 
been a portrait, it would have been the finest 
eTer drawn : but it was a reality. 

The evidence having been gone through, the 
judge, in a lengthened but lucid address, charg- 
ed tlie Jury, who took one hour in considering 
the verdict they should give. During this sus- 
pense the well-dressed prisoner every instant 
evidently re-assured himself of an acquittal.— 
He entirely recovered the little heha4 lost of his 
self-possession, and applied his finger and thumb 
to his nose with the most imperturbable air of 
confident assurance ot his case being without 
the pale of the criminal Uw. On the contrary, 
erery momentthat the jury was absent increae- 
ed the fears of the man in rags ; his tremor at 
leofftb becoming visible to all persons in th9 
^al&ry of the court-house^ when the reappear- 
ance of the jury relieved him for a moqyent from 
the eyea of the thronged court. The'confident 
prisoner was found guilty, the self-condemned 
susquitted. The latter instaatly displayed a 
oountenance lighted up with glee, exhibiting 
contortions not unlike the risible action of the 
muscles of a clown's face in a pantomime. — 
Xuming round suddenly to the .condemned man^ 
lae thrust forward his band, saying, K)ome, let 
tsfl part friends, though you have pretty nigh 
capsized me by sailing too near the wind this 
ti me. What I turned sulky over it ! Well, the 
Old Bailey court for once has placed the saddle 
on the right horse. Good by. I wish you com- 
fortably through it.* Then turning towards the 
audience, he winked his only eye, and elevating 



bis Toice, added, 'It'll be a longtime before the 
likes of him,' pointing with his thumb over his 
shoulder to the prisoner, *catches ipe plsying 
seeond fildle in their consort* Then, seeing 
the gaoler approach for the purpose of removing 
him, he made one spring and bounded oot of 
court, as if suddenly afraid of a revision of the 
verdict. 

The man of decided character was no sooner 

fone, than all eyes were fixed en the well- 
ressed prisoner, who stood at the bar aghast 
and paralvsed with surprise at the verdict. A 
feeling of horror succeeded, which crept slowly 
over his countenance, till he became as pale as 
the image of death. His e^es, though in va- 
cancy, wandered in every direction, as fearing 
the immediate presence of the executioner — 
His whole appearance was that of one who, a 
moment before, had been carousing in full heaJth 
at the jovial table, and trom whence he had that 
instant been snatched by the figure of Death 
from amidst his boon companions, and beheld the 
dart of the grim monster presented to his 
breast. 

The gaoler, stern and bluff, with rigid fea- 
tufes, touched him on the shoulder. The 
wretched convict started and sprang from his 
seat as if a bullet had penetrated his heart. — 
The gaoler then waved his hand and motioned 
bim to leave the court ; and ha instantly obey- 
ed, moving with a measured step and drooping 
head. Preceded by his keeper, who appeared 
to poise a bias in his rait, with a huge bunch of 
keys in his right hand, they slowly threaded the 
passages leading from the coart-house to the 
gloomy cells ; they passed through one of the 
wlons yards — the main one of the prison — call- 
ed the Master's Side. Here many crowded 
round them, as is the prisoners' wont on these 
occasions, to note the aspect and demeanour of 
a man just capitally convicted, travelling, as 
they say, with his billet and coffin into close 
quartern. 

*Poor fellow !' ejaculated one, <all up, eh?' 

*Why, my mace-cove,' called out another at 
the top of his voice, *may 1 be difsc-cted but 
you're down in the mouth ! Come brace up 
your nether lip ! I say. Brandy Bill, what 
would yon charge for shaving such a long mug 
as that?' pointing to the convict. 

Others, in a spirit of more kindness, essayed, 
in their own peculiar way, to ofi^r words of 
consolation. < Why, man,' said one, *don't draw 
such a Icng phiz. Let the worst come to the 
worst, they can only hang you for an hoar— no 
more ; you'll be cut down then." 

*Hold up your head, and die game like a man,' 
called out a seeond ; *■ they won'tallow you any 
thing for snivelling. You hear the worst they 
can do is to bang you, and,' hke gaping fools at 
a grinniog-match, get a crowd together to 
lan^h at them.' 

A third, in a eommiserating tone of voice 
said, * Why take it so much to heart? When 
the game is all up outside, what's the matter 
about topping? Your swell appearance proves 
you have baa your day. Things, you know, 
don't any where last for ever. Every man has 
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hiv change. As ibe soldier says, someHiast Adl 
in every fight. Like jud^^' aenteiices, shoui 
fly at random. Devils seoMtimes kurl them, 
and furies guide tiiem.' 

Another then ran before him, staring him bard 
in the face, and placing his hand on the down- 
cast man's shoulder, exclaimed, *For shame, 
man ! you'll hip us all. Why, it'll be my turn 
to-morrow, I shall be yonr companion in anoth- 
er day. I'm not jokiog, by G — d ! Gome, cheer 
up — cheer up ! You'll find me a devilish good 
companion while it lasts.' 

As the convict left the yard, several voices 
simultaneously called out, 'G-ood luck to you, 
my bey ! Don't make so many wry lacAs over 
your physic : it's a sure cure for the heartache, 
any how. Besides, it's so d^-d womanlike to 
whine over what can't be helped.' 

As the gaoler and his charge left the yard, one 
man said to those around him, « Won't he have 
his ears stuffed, and wdn't the parson roll him 
about like a piece of soft clay ! It makes me 
sick to see a fellow go to the cells like a great 
blubbering blowen.'* 

However despair may seize on the mind, and 
for a time control it, still hope is ever fresh in 
the heart, and will int^mittently effect a reac- 
tion. / 

The unhappy man was then eondueted 
through the devious avenues, ^hich he would 
have to retrace on the last day of his terrestrial 
existence. He was well aware that he was 
traversing the path that led to and from the ceUis 
to the sof^old \ yet here it was that he recover- 
ed from his' despondency, filtering the cell- 
yard, he, in a lively and careless manner, in- 
quired whether that place was not formerly de- 
signated the press-yard. Being answered hi 
the affirmative, he remarked, * Ay I there are 
many tranditive stories connected with this 
place. The press, 1 believe, has fallen into disi- 
suetude.' 

The ordinary was now by his side, to whom 
he turned, and continued : *How is it that we 
never read of a press-yard but in Newgate ?* 

* Formerly,' replied the minister, * pressing 
was practised in most parts of England, and was 
not confined to the metropolis.' 

*Fray,' said the prisoner, assuming the air of 
a visitor, *does thst wall,' pointing te the north 
wall, 'separate this yard from Newgate street T 
casting his eyes about in ever> direction. 

To Ibis question he received no reply : the 
parties te whom it was addressed knew from ex- 
perience what was passing that moment m his 
mind. Plunged, as the miserable man had beeii, 
suddenly into the depths of despair, be had 
louod a temporary relief from his agony in the 
foolish hope of effecting an escape. We say 
foolish hope; but it is more than probable that 
this hope is a natural operation of the mind to 
relieve itself from the intensity of a pressnve, 
which cannot be continuonsly borne without 
crushing it, and leaving its possessor nothinr 
but frayed chords to respond to the actions of 
the heart. 'More,' say 4he physicians, *are 
pressed down to the grave by chronic disorders, 
brought on by the troablee of the mind, thaa 



ftre out off by acute diseases.' If the mind, 
then, be uneasy under miner troubles, what 
must it feel when called on to suddenly separats 
from its tenement, unprepared by sickness and 
4ebilLty ? Writhing under the acme of agony, 
the mind is constrained to do something for its 
own relief. Christian hope, under sincere re- 
pentance, is always the sufferer's only resource; 
hut few, even of those that are not criminals, 
are prepared to suddenly adopt this course.— 
Whence it is that condemned persons at first al- 
ways seize on the hope of pardon, or escape 
from xleath in seme way. As these hopes faU 
from under them, many reason themselves into 
Ihe notion of being martyrs to a vile or miscon- 
strued law. When this fiails then, they are 
sacrificed to perjured witnesses. In this state, 
if they do not early seek the advice of the min- 
ister, tbev persuade themselves that others ars 
more in fault than they; and assuming an hero- 
ic air, go to ihe scaffold with courage, if such a 
term may be applied to one who affects to eonp 
temn dea*h. 

The ordinary, as we have said, kept his eye 
on the culprit; and after he had asked a smies 
of questions, the last being whether he might be 
permitted to see the plaoe where he would be 
lodged at night, the reverend gentleman ad- 
dressed him as follows : *The topography of this 
prison is not a subject for one in your situation 
to concern himself about ; and as. to year place 
of rest, be assured that it will be one of perfect 
security. This ts not a time or a place in which 
to indulge in vain hopes. Your case has oaosed 
some excitement in the minds of the mercantile 
people : the verdict appears to have given gen- 
eral satisfaction. The sentence you know ; and 
be assured that it will be carried into effect.' 

'The sentence given satisfaction !' exclaimed 
the culprit. 

*Who doufacs it ? You, of all ether persona, 
ought to know that a London tradesnan wooM 
hang half the inhabitants of his own parish to 
secure a yard of bobbin from thefl.' 

'But, sir, not all the doetora of law in Earope 
shall convince me that I have committed an of- 
fence coming under the criminal law.* 

'I will not dispute the question with yon,' re* 
plied *he minister mildly, ' because it will now 
foe an idle waste of time. Yon are convicted, 
and there is every probability of your beinff 
called on to suffer the penalty of the law, whid 
is death : all your time, therefore, ought to foe 
spent in^reparation. And yet 1 do not know 
how yon can well set about it in your present 
etate of mind. You must first acknowledge 
your guilt, and admit the justice of year pun- 
ish tnent.' 

The gentleman of whose experience we aT«il 
.ourselves was a n^inister of strict orthodox pnn« 
oiples, and peculiarly eonscientioos in the per- 
fermanoe of his duty. He was, however, con- 
siderably annoyed by (he seotarian individaals« 
who at that period obtained free access to the 
cells, to act as auxiliaries in preparing maleiiao- 
tors tor death. The ordinary thought this a Tery 
important business, and labored hard to acquit 
bis mind \ while his opponents, after a IiUi» 
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prayinf , tnd Ibe singiDg of a few hymm, 
thougfut the mie Ives warranted iu araorisg male* 
factors that tHere were rejoicings in heaven over 
their salvation, and that angels were already 
appointed, with a choir of music, to welcome 
taeir arrival into a state of blessedness. 

The experienced chaplain of the prison al- 
ways readily granted that the Soriptares prom- 
ised pardon to sinners, if they truly and ainoere- 
ly repented of their sins before God, and had 
ime faith in the merits ot the Saviour. H» 
never would, however, disguise, that he consid- 
ered a dea|h-bed repentance rather a late one ; 
and that a person appointed to die on a certain 
day was in a similar predicament toonestretch^ 
ed on a bed afflicted with an incurable disease. 

He uniformly urered, that a repentance, to be 
effectual, must be free, full, unconstrained, and 
unconditional ; not a repentance to be binding 
only on the contingence of the non-arnval ef a 
respite. The following anecdote used to ez- > 
plain to the obtuse and uneducated sufferer hia 
meaning : — 

*I remember,' he would say, * that I was once 
called to a man in thii prison who in a quarrel 
had received a wound in hit abdomen, which 
caused protrusion of a small portion of the 
omentum. The wounded man, thinking that 
his life was in Ganger, begged that I might be 
sent for. 1 found him stretched on atable, with 
the surgeons over him Whether before my ar- 
rival he bad ascertained that there was but fittid 
danger, I do not know ; but, fixing his eyes on 
me, he made signs for me to approach. As I 
did so, be anziouflly said, « Shall I die ?' * Why 
do you ask me ?* said I f *Oh !' he repdied, 
*only, if yon thought 1 should, yon had better 

get the Bible ; but if not, it's a pity you should 
e kept out such a cold night.' I shoald inform 
you that this man was a transport, who had 
heen under sentence of death, and, expecting 
to suffer, had shewn tome signs of Contrition i 
when, however, he was respited, he immediate- 
ly collected tome books that 1 had lent him, and 
presented them to roe, saymg, * Here are the 
books, sir; they are no longier of use to me, at 
I am respited you know.' 

Such conduct he failed not to denottnce, in 
unmeasured terms, as trifling not only with 
their own souls, but with God. 

In the instance before us, the i>rdinary had an 
educated man to deal with, yet one that was 
very reluctant to acknowledge hit offence, or 
was prepared to give up the world and the ex-* 
eitements he had found in it. Unremitting* 
however, in his duties, the reverend gentleman 
at length thought that he had made some pro-; 
ip-ess, when to the inculcation of repentance he 
added that of restitution. 

'Restitution !* exclaimed the doomed man ', 
•what do you mean ?' 

*Medn!' replied the Christian teacher; 'res- 
titution in the most extended sense of the word; 
if you have not the goods or money to restore 
to the injired parties, make restitution to soci- 
ety. Inform the world who were yeur confede- 
rates ; expose their practices, and dc all in your 
power to put traders on their guard aga list soa* 
taining further losses.' 



There haa always been a tendency with all 
condemned criminals to dispute the justice of 
the law under which they have been convicteri; 
whence the difficulty there has ever been expe- 
rienced ta bringing their minds to the sticking- 
plaoe of preparation for death. Human charac- 
ter is like the contents of an ample cabinet, 
brought together by the nntired zeal of some 
curious collector, who has ticketed bis rarities 
with numbers. It is, however, otherwise with 
habitual criminals ; it matters not what their ed- 
ucation may have been, or their previous station 
in life, their categories are all alike. They are 
all schooled In what may be designated furtivt 
logic, in the use of which, with those wbo have 
the command of words, no inconsiderable de- 
gree of tact is displayed, when endeavoring to 
persuade their hearers that they possess mens 
9ibi cmucia recti. The stealer of the bristles 
had actually reasoned himself into this state of 
mind, — an achievement that was the result of 
■nppoMng all persons necessarily equally guilty 
With himself. 

But we must allow him a small space to speak 
for himself. Doubting, perhaps, the soundness 
of his own doctrine, and also being desiroos to 
•heat himwlf out of time, for the reflection of 
his own mind to operate on his better judgment, 
he constantly interrupted the minister when of 
fering him advice, — most frequently iying off 
tangentaliy from the subject-matter before him. 
As the ordinary concluded his remarks on resti- 
tution, the prisoner started as from a state of ab- 
atraotien, and said, 

*1 was thinking, sir, of the naiveU with which 
Partridge, in Tom Jonea^ says, ^ It is indeed 
charming sport tA hear trials on life and death.' 
Ton must have ofcen noticed, sir, how coolly 
these affairs are send acted, and what importance 
all parties engaged in a trial assume, as if they 
were net in another sense all equally guilty witn 
those they call the criminals. 1 read the pttssage, 
^man is born to sin as the sparks fly upwards' to 
mean, that every human being commits more or 
less sin, or what is called wrong to his neigh- 
bor, in proportion to the environment of circum- 
stances ; add that all, from tbe crowned head to 
the meanest person, do equally wrong in some 
way or ether, — wrong being an inseparable ad- 
junct to the condition of social existence. 

*Crimes or sins, call them which you may, 
are as rife in one walk of society as another ; 
there is no distinction in any of the classes in 
this particular, excepting that some acts are le- 
galised, and others are not. Power grants itself 
a license to commit crimes with impuLity, 
while the very virtues of the weak are convert- 
ed into crimes. 

«Let m^ call your attention to the acts of tbe 
church. When possessed of uncontrolled pow- 
er, it tolertsed the punishment of death for the 
taking of any sum above twelve-pence ; yet ex- 
empted themselves from any punishment for the 
oommitsion of crimes of the greatest enormity, 
and called this gross unequal justice, piety m 
tbe king. I iJlude, sir, to the benefit of clergy, 
which, when in force, as you, without doubt, are 
aware, operated as a pardon ef all clergyable 
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felonies that had betn previously committed ; 

00 that, if one received a slight punisbnieDt for 
a trifling offence, and it was afterwards discoT- 
ered that he had committed a number of offen- 
ces of enormity, he could not be put on his trial 
aicain. I mention this, sir, because these acts 
of the gOTernment emanated from, or were es* 
pecially sanctioned by, men of your cloth, who 
are, I believe, still willing, as my case exempli- 
fies, to justify any species of tyranny on remu- 
nerating terms. But all I can urge will pass for 
nothing, since you have fastened on me, and 
stigmatised me with the name of malefactor, as 
if the act of taking away my life were not one 
of the worst doings perpetrated by man.* 

But we must not stain our pages with all this 
man said, or would have said, had he been per- 
mitted to develope the whole of his moral code. 
It was such as could not carry him, with any 
degree of satisfaction at the last extremity, 
over the gulf that separated life from death .^- 
When first brought into the cell-yard, he was 
alternately captious aad disputative, or down- 
cast and despairing ; but when the fallaciousness 
ef his creed was made manifest to him, he be- 
eiime calm, and in a measure resigned. Still, 
the theory by which he had appeased .his con- 
science, when pursuing his career of crime, if 
we may judge from the subjoined biography of 
himself was never wholly eradicated. It may 
be proper to remark, that it was written and de- 
livered before the order arrived for the execu- 
tion of the condemned. 

4t would be a difficult problem to solve, even 
for those of the acutest judgment, and the most 
observant eye, were they called on to decide 
whether the happiness of manllkind be promoted 
or retarded by the practice of educating children 
to fill stations in life above those occupied by 
their parents. 

*My father had in early life been a journey- 
man mechanic— ferrcB JUim: he, however, 
raised himself to the station of a respectable 
master in a tolerable way of business ; but still 
continued to wear a velveteen jacket and cordu- 
roy trousers, saying, *That rough garments cov- 
ered more honest hearts than were to be found 
under fine clothes.' His bluntness pleased 
many of his customers, who belonged to the 
higher classes of society, — a contact with whom 
every day occasioned him to bitterly lament his 
own want of education, and to form a resolu- 
tion to e<Iucate bis children in the best manner 
possible. 

4 was the eldest of three sons, who all re- 
oeived an education at an expensive school. — 
After spending several years in idleness at home, 

1 was sent to Oxford, the expenses attending 
which my father, from his habits of life, could 
not foresee. 

*He had not even calculated the charges of 
my admission, leaving me with only twenty-five 
shillings in my pocket, after taking poesessioa 
of my rooms. In the evening of tne day of my 
entrance, I was sitting in an arm chair, cogita- 
ting on my sitaation and future prospects, whea 
I was routed by the presence of two fellow-stu- 
dents, whe advanced towards me, the one inteo* 
ducing the other. 



' ' This, sir,' said one, <is my friend Trap ; so 
sumamed, as we say in regal chronology, fn m ' 
the capaciousness of his mouth, and a habit he 
has of swallowing all the good things that eome 
in his wav.' 

*Trap then opened his mouth, and introduced 
his introducer, saying: — 

* *This, sir, is my friend Bifront' 

'I looked up, and beheld a young man with 
an enormous head, and a double chin that only 
wanted eyes to give the countenance an appear- 
ance of lieing duplicated. Trap continued: 

'*The cause of our intrusion is soon explained. 
We have reason to suspect that our n>iend, Mr. 
Bifax, who is your opposite neighbor, has taken 
refug^ in your room, and has sported oak, with 
a design of swindling us out of a promised bot- 
tle and dessert.' 

'The two friends then. Bans csrem^ius, com- 
menced searching my rooms for their pretended 
lost friend, ealliag repeatedly out, «Bifax! it 
won't do, by Cr-^ ! We'll draw you from 
cover.' 

'Having throvn eveiry thing lu the rooms Into 
confusion, they seated themselves. K^ntle- 
men,' I said, *l have net the pleasure of know- 
ing Mr. Bifax.' 

« 'Then you soon shall,' exclaimed Trap, pla- 
ciuflr his leg en the table ; *for we'll wait here 
for bis return, and introduce you to him;' ad- 
ding, with imperturbable sang froid: *Suppoee, 
Mr. Newcome, in the interim, we drink success 
to your littU-ge /' 

'Before I had time to reply, or recover from 
my surprise, the scout, whb that instant had en- 
tered the room, inquired if he should place 
wine on the Ubie. 'Wine!' said I, mechani- 
cally feeling for my purse. 

' ' 1 don't want the money,' whispered the 
scout, who was in the confederacy. 

'In a short time, two decanters of wine and 
a dessert embellished my Uble: these were 
soon emptied, and again filled; when Mr. Bifax 
made his entree, 

**Mr. Bifax, Mr. Newcome,' said Trap, intro- 
ducing us with mock ceremony. 
. 'A hot supper, consisting of several covere, 
with more wine, and late in the evening, devil- 
led biscuits, punch, A^«.; ending with coffee, as 
I after discovered from the charges, for eight. — 
How or when the party increased in number, or 
how I got to bed, I have no recelleeUon; hut, 
awaking at day-light, my olfactories made me 
sensible of the debauch that had been perpetra^ 
ted in my rooms ; while my head and stomach 
informed me of the part I had taken in it. Be- 
ing dreadfully ill, I was again composing my- 
self for rest as the sounds, 'Toiok ! yoick !* as- 
sailed my ears, and five persons rushed into mj 
room. ,„, 

' 'Holloa ! holloa ! Johnny Newcome I What! 
asleep at this time of the morning ?' 

'Four ef the party then began to sing vocife- 
rously, 

' Bright ChaBtideer proelaimt the dawn $ 
The sun is on the upland lawa !' 

whtte the other applied a dog-whistle to hio 
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mouth, the thrills from which pierced my dis- 
tracted head like aa augur. A moment after 
wards 1 found mjr self sprawling on the floor; 
Bifront and Trap had achieved this feat. 

* * God bless me !' said the latter, * how very ill 
he is!' 

* • Yes,' replied the former, *he mttst immedi- 
ately have fresh air. You go to Barnett's sta- 
bles, Trap, and have a horse saddled, while we 
drens him : a ride will recover him.* 

'Half dead with my initiatory debauch, I was 
led from my bed to mount a horse. Unused as 
I was to riding, I cannot tell how I managed to 
keep m^eat tor ten miles, the distance we rode 
to meet the honnd.s that morning. 

*I remember the fox breaking cover, and a 
sudden movement, and nothing more, till three 
weeks afterwards, when 1 found myself in bed 
at a house at Witney I was then a convales- 
cent, having suffered from a fractured skull, and 
the supervention of a severe fever. As 1 open- 
ed my eyes to conscieusne^is, my mother was 
standing over me. From her I learned that my 
recovery was deemed a miracle ; and was but 
too soon afterwards made sensible that her health 
had received a shock from my imprudence. But 
I must dwell as little as possible on the events 
that occurred at this period of my life. My 
heart was then in il^ freshness, and, compared 
with what it is, wl^lly without guile: itis now 
seared, — a conditioti in which it ratber d'elightt* 
to contemplate itself than to stir «p the re- 
miniscences of days of less guilt 

*When an individual, in a moral or physical 
sense, .akes the right road for the attainment of 
an objecr, it only requires that he should tnrn 
round to follow a diametrically opposite course. 
On entering the university, my esolutions were 
good; but 1 was turned round at starting, and 
my course invested with acliain of circumstan- 
ces that con trained me to follow the wrong path 
throughout the whole of my career. When 1 
was sufficiently recovered to return to Oiford, 
my mother informed me that my father was so 
incensed with my conduct, that she feared he 
would withheld the supplies, and give up all fur- 
ther thoughts of enabling me to take orders. 
In this he committed a fatal error; he rendered 
me reckless, by cutting off at one stroke every 
means of return to the path from which I had 
wandered. 

•Scarcely had 1 resettled myself in my rooms 
at college, when thd evil genii that blighted all 
my pr spects renewed their attacks. 

** Well, well!' exclaimed Bifront, « don't re- 
proach us; what we did was out of pure kind- 
ness. You know that every vessel must have 
a feasoning ; but who was to know you had been 
brought op a tailor, and could not straddle a 
horse ?' 

« ' Well, well !' interrupted Bifax, slapping me 
on the back ; Hhere is one satisfaction ; you may 
now drink with impunity, defying all attacks of 
a sick headache. Be assured, my boy, that your 
initiation has been managed S4cundum artemy 
and that you are now bottle-proof.* 

*Atter much bantering in this strain, and a lit- 
tle coaxing, I gradually, and almost impercepti- 



bly, and I may add irresistibly, fell Into the hab- 
its of my seducers, too soon afterwards to be 
made sensible, that at all times a man must suf- 
fer severely, if not fat«dly, for keeping bad com- 
pany. 

*My college life was but a brief one. The 
death of my mother called rae to town, and 
brought me into immediate contact with my 
father, on whom 1 became wholly dependent for 
supplies. It was at this period that my two 
brothers made heavy claims on my father's purse. 
One was attending hospital lectures, with a view 
of qualifying himself for the medical prole sion; 
the other had been placed with an attorney pre- 
paratory to his being articled. 

*The occurrence of circumstances work migh- 
ty effects, if not all effecu in the moral world. — 
My mother bad exercised a powerful influence 
over my lather; she was now covered up with 
the cold earth; and, strange to say, the widower, 
being no monogamist, had already selected 
another, who was to become his second. My 
brother*!, as in my ca<e, had caused an outlay far 
beyond the calculations made. These things 
were pressing heavily on my father*s mind just 
as my Oxford creditors tonk a panic, and inclos- 
ed all iheir bills to bim. On the receiptef these, 
his rage knew no bounds. He paured not a 
moment to reflect on his own indiscretion, in 
brinxiug his sons up with expectations \%hich 
could never be realized; but, calling us together, 
abruptly informed us that we were fast bringing 
him into a state of bankruptcy, and that we must 
no longer look to him for support, and forthwith 
prepare ourselves to quit the house. Such in 
his rage was his mandate, — one which he car- 
ried out to the Utter. 

^Better had he taken us to the deserted plain, 
and there have lefl as to be devoured by wild 
beas tB, than to have turned us, destitute of means 
on a society so surcharged with self-compla- 
cency, as to be incapable of appreciating the in- 
fluence of circumstances on those who are the 
children of poverty. Better would it have been 
had he transported us to the plains of Siberia, 
there to starve, unwept and untorobed. 

* I was so astounded at his tone and manner, 
in declaring his resolution, that I could scarcely 
essay one effort to reason or remonstrate with 
him. 

* * You have,* said he, in answer to what I did 
say, *got from me more than 1 ever got from my 
father — an education. Now, go and work, as I 
did, for your living.' 

«lt was a very wet and stormy evening in the 
end of October, two hours after sunset, when we 
brothers quitted the house where we first saw 
the light, to seek another home. We bent our 
stpps to the residence of a poor relation, who 
lived seven miles north of London. We were 
wet to the skin when we arrived, and made our 
case known. As there were no beds ready for 
our receptien, we sat up by the fire. My broth- 
er nvxt to me in age was the most affected and 
fatigued. 

* 'Avarice,* he exclaimed, *has frozen his heart, 
and congealed his blood ! Oh God! how cold I 
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<He then, placing bis hands over his face, Wot 
his head to his knees, and in that position tell 
into a sleep. Ob ! botr have vAy feeling casti- 
gated me since for allowing him to do so! He 
awoke shivering and chilly; the sleep he had in- 
dolged in was the precursor of the sleep of 
death. In less than a week afterwards, he was 
removed from a cruel and thoughtless world. 

*Of my younger brother I know no more than 
that subsequently, in a fit of desperation, he en- 
listed into the East India Company's service, 
and left England. 

*As to myself, I was still baoyant in spirits, 
though full of bitterness and rancour against my 
only surviving parent; burning witli tage, I re- 
solved never to apply to him or acknowledge 
him ever Afterwards. In mv pride I denounced 
him as a mean-spirited mechanic, devoid of any 
touch of soul, and thus in a short time brought 
myself to look on him as a being despicable in 
nature, and an object only tor my detestation. — 
I acknowledge that this was a feeling I ought to 
have avoided, as it tended to lower the moral 
feeling, and deteriorate the character. 

'Without any one whom I respected, and whose 
feeling 1 should hurt by wandering from the path 
of social duties, 1 commenced a sort of predatory 
life. It is, however, due to myself to say, that 
I made several efforts, without success, to em- 
ploy ray talents in an honest calling. 

*My poor relative could do nothing for me, be- 
yond affording roe shelter in the house. I had 
to seek my own means of suosistence from day 
to day, still I felt ne disposition to run into the 
miry path of evil-doing. My first departure 
from strict integrity was at a bil^rd-table, where 
I had frequently picked up a few shillings a-day 
by my superior play at the game. 

'Afler leaving the table one evening, I was 
addressed bj a very gentlemanly-looking man, 
who said, 

* 'Tou plaj a fine game, sir; it must have cost 
a good patrimony for the attainment. The skill 
of playing well is not easily acquired.* 

*The word patrimony rung in my ear. *Pat- 
rimony,' 1 replied, *1 have never had, or ever 
shall have.' The word was used with a view of 
coming to the state of my finances at once. 

**The man that is born to ./lisfortune,* he re- 
plied, * ought not to throw away sucb a talent 
as you possess. If I could play as well as you 
can, I should soon be a richer man.* 

' * To make a calling,' I rejoined,* of it, would, 
I fear, be but an indifterent sort of living.* 

•' I beg your pardon,' retorted he; • there is 
no want of moneyed carcasses to feed on in this 
Bjbylon. Tact, skill ac the game, and confed- 
eracy, are the raw materials, out of which gold 
may be manufactured.' 

* * The blood must be cold indeed,* 1 replied, 
'that sins from reflection and calculation. — 
You mean, I presume, that 1 should disguise mj 
play, and wait for heavy bets V 

* » Precisely so,' continued my tempter. — 
<When there are a certain number of pigeons to 
be shot, it matters not to the birds who pulls the 
trigger — they are already doomed. So it is with 
fools ; better or wone provided with cash, the 



town swarms with them. They are ever on the 
wing, and are the natural prey of those who 
have a stomach to feed, and possess the talent 
to bring them down. They cannot escape ; if 
you don't shoot them, others will. Indeed, 
some of the cullies are such asses, that you have 
only to open your bag, and they will fly into iU' 

«*But, sir,* 1 answered, *there are such things 
as honest and dishonest means of obtaining a 
living.* 

'* Ay, ay!' he continued, * I see you are not 
yet out of your horn-book ; but there lies the 
great volume of the world open bs^p you, 
every page is filled with interest ; read it ; oo 
man need remain a novice twenty -four hours in 
this town. In every square, street, court, mt 
alley, the moneyed man laughs in his sleeve at 
his poor but honest neighbor. Come ! we will 
have a glass of punch together, while I trans- 
late a few pages of this book to you.' 

* Staying that evening late at a tavern, ray 
new acquaintance gave me an invitation to take 
a bed at his house. Time had fled so fast while 
I had been taken up with his eonversation, that 
I waa glad to accept the ofkt. One faste af 
Circe's cup will poison the stream of a whole 
life, yet this time I was not an easy conquest ; 
for a long period 1 stood fast by the post of Tir- 
tue, and argued the question with surprising 
moral courage. My adversary, however, one by 
one, battered down, with what he called his 
utile logie^ every barrier within which I had cir- 
cumvallated myself. He spun and spread hi< 
web so artistically, that I was soon entangled. 

* The following morning my patron laid me 
under further obligation, by introducing me to 
hi? tailor. Need I say «.hat he was a black-Ip|^, 
and one profusely liberal in giving his orders to 
tradesmen ? 

* He was of the opinion of the Chinese, that^ 
nine-tenths of the world are minocular, and he 
acted on it with success. 

* * Assume a meekness,* said he, emphatically, 
*and a gentleness of demeanor, now so conven- 
tionally fashionable ; give your natursi, animal 
spirits, a soporific draught ; become as listless as 
a love -sick girl; never appear obtrusive; iF yoa 
would have overtures from others, you must es- 
tablish a character for being a gentleman; and 
this can only be done by moving as if you were 
made of wax, and afraid of defacement by con- 
tact with others. What if your meekness be 
that of a cat for provender, or of a judge for af- 
fected gentleness, it will only be apparent to 
the few, always answering your purpose with 
the many. Give all parties you meet with full 
credit for gullibility. One sole condition of the 
mind is, however, indispensable, even under 
your mild bearing, and (hat is — audacity, ev/^ms, 
impudence. Study common-places, and do not 
appear to be belter informed than your oppo- 
nents. Give an oilinera to all you do or say, 
while you keep the tongue prepared to well de- 
fend yourself if attacked. Mount your horse 
properly, when necessary, and you may soon 
have the whole under your feet.' 

*I was taught, and proved an apt scholar. Our 
gains were for some time gre -t, bat the sbb 
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does not always shme, either on the nnjuiit or 
the just. 

* All glory runs but a course : it rises, colmi- 
nates, and then hastily sets. AUhoagh we took 
every precaution to avoid the appearance of be- 
ing connected, the secret of our confederacy 
soon Kot wind, when we were soon posted as 
blaek-legs by those who had lost their oioney. 

* I was somewhat surprised that my colleague 
had changed his residence three times within 
the year, especially as he was married and had 
ft family, but as yet I had only seen him in one 
character. In a short time he procured me a 
•itnatioapin a merchant's house, recently opened 
IB Fenchurch street. 

* I was surprised, but was rejoiced lobe placed 
m a way of obtaining an honest liTelibood.— 
Ciroumstances,hou ever, still invested my p^th, 
and circumvented the realisation of fruits from 
geod intentions, 

* Bad company, I have before remarked, is 
generally fatal to those who are found m it; ex- 
traordinary as it may appear to the vnsophisti- 
eated, professed swindlers always prefer emplor- 
log innocent agents as clerks and servants to fill 
offices in their establishments, to subordinate 
colleagues. 

* I was so engaged ; my eyes, however, were 
•oon opened to the whole system, ultimately 
becoming one ot the prinoipalr in the company. 

*For the information of the judges and the 
ends of justice, there is one fact I am especially 
anziQUs to make known ; ope which, at the mo* 
ment I write, weighs heavily on mv mind. It 
is this; that oar company, during the period of 
my connexion with them, transported thirteen 
individuals, their employees. All swindling 
eorapsinies contemplate, even from the first hour 
•f employing their oeryants, the transporting of 
them ; that is, when the parties become too well 
ftcquainted with the nature of the establishment, 
and the kind of transactions in which they are 
made auxiliaries, their employers deem it pru- 
dent to effectually ship them off out of the way. 
More especially if these agents manifest any 
disposition to be troublesome te them ; in most 
eases, however, after a certain period, they think 
pt desirable tc twing the criminal law te bear on 
them. 

* This is generally effected by entrapping the 
party into some aci of appropriation of property 
to their own use. On which a criminal prosecu- 
tion may be instituted. lam ashamed to say, 
that when a plot ef this nature fails them, prose- 
ontions of a more disgraceful character are got 

* One instance that occurred in our company 
may suffice to illustrate the practice ffenerally. 
At the tine of which I speak, we had lour hous- 
as open for working our operations ; in one was 
a clerk, who had been long enough employed to 
fathom their connexion aud plans. Presuming 
on his position and the ability he possessed to 
annoy us, he became loose and extravagant in 
bis habits, and at length went so far as to hold 
oat a thre|Lt to us, which sealed his doom : his 
femoral from the country was instantly resolved 
on. For this purpose he was given a check of 



ten pounds, and desired te obtsin the cash for it: 
at the same time he was handed a note to leave 
in hiH way back at a branch firm, connected sub 
ro*a with our own. Havmg received the ten 

Sounds, he proceeded to leave the note ; when 
e saw the gentleman to whom it was addressed, 
he knew him to be an active principal In the 
general concern. 

*The clerk was then drawn into * conversa- 
tion, in which he was led to expatiate on the 
remuneration he received for his services, com- 
plaining of its insufficiency. 

* * Well, well,* said the person who was in the 
plot, *I confess that it is hard, itshsll be seen 
to, and, in the meantime, I will make It up by a 
douceur owi of my own pocket;' pretending at the 
same time to feel for money, continuing, *I have 
no cash at this moment, but I'll come down to 
the house and see about your having ten pounds 
given you in the course ot the day. 

* The unwary clerk, who was never much ac- 
customed to handle cash, or too soon receive his 
wages, thought he would not, if possible, let slip 
the present moment. 

*« I have, sir,* he replied, *just received that 
sum belonging to our own firm.' 

* *Tbat is apropos enough,' answered his de- 
stroyer; • keep it as a bonus, and take a week's 
holydav. I'll undertake to make it all right 
when 1 see the parties.' 

* Three days subsequently, the clerk was in 
Newgate under a charge of embezzlement on 
the firm of Messrs. Bowen^ Oibson, and Com- 
pany. 

* The story of his being at another establish- 
ment, and having another person's sanction for 
the appropriaUpn of the ten pounds to his own 
use, together with some remarks about swindling 
transactions, only served, as it always does at 
the Old Bailey, to aggravate his guilt in the eyes 
of the court, and increase the severity of the 
sentence. This man was transported tor four- 
teen years.* 

' Whatever maybe thought by traders of com- 
panies or bands of swindlers, they, in fact, on 
the whole, effect much less mischief to society 
in bodies than when spread over the country on 
their individual operations. 

* A company, or even a few swindlers com- 
bined, rarely continue faithful or honest in their 
dealings with each other long together; those 
who obtain po.-session of the largtst share of 
plunder on any tingle transaction are sure, the 
first opportunity ottered, to retain it, and break 
with their previous auxiliaries. 

' From these causes it was that I was never 
for any length of time together connected wth 
a party, however i^ell organized. Off and on 1 
have had many associates ; but the principal 
part of my operations have been conducted sin- 
gle-handed, or with only a single partner. 

*Atone period I was four years making the 

* Coster, the celebrated swindler, over whose con- 
viction, subsequent transportation, and flogging on 
board the hulks, Sir Peter Laurie triumphed so much, 
is said to have transported upwards of twenty of his 
employees. 
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tour of England, the happiest and least agitated 
ot all my hie. 1 started with the nom dt gu$rr€ 
of Major St. Aubin, in the Austrian service. I 
affected to be travelling for the purpose of writ- 
ini; a tour in England; but latently encouraged 
the idea which followed me somuhuw wherever 
I moved, of being employed by the Austrian 
government on a political mission. In this dis- 
guise I moved from town to town ; and for one 
who was unendowed with patrimony, lived in 
luxury. I attired myself in a fanciful, gaudy 
uniform, wearing enormous moustaches. 1 al- 
ways made the principal inn of the town my 
head-quarters, dependmg on my appearance, ad- 
dress, and cenversational powers, for an intro- 
duction to the principal inhabitants of the place. 
Billiard-tibles and coffee-roomi were the inlets 
to society. Paying my way at first, I generally 
succeeded in obtaining the entire confidence of 
landlord and the tradesmen that visited the 
house, and most frequently could stay long 
enough at a place to obtain credit, and thereby 
improve my condition, without incurring the 
slightest risk of stepping into the pit of the law. 
M learned to perform on several instruments, 
and could exert my vocal powers with some ef- 
fect; with these accoHiplishments,and my know- 
ledge of the world, I generally, after the first 
ground was broken up, found myself courted, 
and obtained free access to the roost wealthy 
tradesmen and others of the town. 1 would not, 
in my present situation, appear to draw on my- 
self a charge of egotism; but so well did I play 
my part, tlut 1 have ofcen been addressed by my 
inn- keepers, and desired not to distress myself 
regarding ray unsettled accounts with them, as 
I gave them more than an eqlKvalent in my 
company and the custom I brought to the house. 
Farther, though I may not be believed in the 
forthcoming prosaic times, I have often met with 
tradesmen iu one town who had bevn sufferers 
in another, who stated to me that they did not 
regard the loss of their money so much as itiy 
society, and that if I would again visit the town 
I should be well received; auding, that i: was a 
pity I left, a«i they were sure nobody would mo- 
lest me. 

*The monotony of country towns was often, 
too, relieved by invitations to spend weeks to- 
gether at some isolated residence, where I amus- 
ed myself with snooting and tishing, according 
to the season. Still, as may be supposed, I al- 
ways left my debts in the rear of my retreat; 
till at leng'h 1 had so far covered the country 
with my fame, as to make it expedient it should 
die, and this 1 effected by killing mvsell in the 
following manner. 

*Renown may be very agreeable to thope who 
covet it, but i' did net answer my purpose; so I 
caused the following paragraph to be inserted in 
an Essex paper, as being more certain to attract 
the attention of the metropolitan journals, and 
from thence go the whole round of the provin- 
cial papers: — 

* ' A Caution.— Last Thursday moroiog a esse of 
poisoning occurred in this town through the carelessness 
of a sheinUt's shopman. The very cslehrated Major 
St. Aubin, of swindling notoriety, having honored our 



town with a vbit, and feeling himself indisposed fironi 
his previous evening's debauch, requested the waiter 
at the inn where be wassuyinr, to procure him » dose 
of Epsom salts. The cheroisrs shopman, little intend- 
Inr to confer a benefit on society, gave the waiter in 
mistake an ounce of oxalic acid, whicl» the Major swal- 
lowed at a draught, and almost iaslaat death ensued, 
precluding the possibility of his old acqoaintanees us 
the provincial towns having another visit trooa hisa.' 

«This paragraph, as 1 expected, bad ample cir* 
culation throughout the country; and, as a mat^ 
ter of course, like other dead persons, I was soon 
forgotten. 

*I now took the map, and pricked oo^all tbm 
towns where I had not previously been, or wm^ 
Isopposed, bu* little known. I then attired 
myself in a new uniform, couelsting of a blue 
military freck-eoat, the seams being covered 
with broad gold lace, and the bvtton -holes work- 
ed to match; white cassimere trousers, also braid- 
ed; and a large far cap, with a broad ^old band. 
My name and title were Ck>ant Orlilf, as befiM'e 
from Oeraiany, 4nd roakingthc tour of England. 
As the range of action was much circumscribed 
by my prcvions peregrinations, my second flight 
continued enly for one year, when the metrope- 
lis again afforded me a shelter. 

«SNch are the outlines of the life of one not 
yet quite siz-and-thirty years of sge. Much of 
deuil has been olbitted, which, bad it been pnb- 
fished, would rather have tended U corrupt mm 
well as inform society, of the various ways ex- 
travagant and profliffate men, when in need, re- 
tort to for the purpose of obtaining money. 1 con- 
clude with a few observations on the last ill- fet- 
ed transaction. My funds were getting low, 
when meeting an old associate, he informed me 
that be and another were about to do bnsineee 
again in the city, and that same day a spec was 
toeomeoff. It appeared that the party i met 
had recently become acquainted with a bankiept 
trader who had, up to the time of hie failore* 
had an account with a banker, and that he 
thoaght this an opportunity not to l>e lost, an n 
eheck drawn by one who had, up to a very short 
period before, kept cash at the house, when fiT- 
en in payment for goods purchased, could not 
in law be considered a fraud. The biiatles, mm 
we have seen, were the goods to be obtained; 
doubting their own tact in completing the ad- 
venture satisfactorily, I was offered a ahure te 
assist in managing it ; and I now eonfees that 
I thought the purchase regularly established, oc 
I should not have gone to the extremity I did; 
nor am I now quite sure that the law has not 
been strained to gratify the traders of this city, 
amongst whom the spirit of revenge is ever rite 
when their pockeU sre afieoted. 

^However it may be determined as regards my 
fate, I avail myself of this opportunity to thank 
the ordinary lor his anxious sttenUon to »•* re- 
gretting at the same time that I cannot gratify 
him bv acknowledging the Justice ef the — - 



tence. 

'I have confessed my offences to the woria, 
and shall acknowledge my sins to God; but I 
cannot die with a lie in my mouth, as I fear tee 
many previous occupants of these cella have 
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clone. To admit (be right of mtB to destroy the broken mind at the moment of death to appease 
life of man, in my opinion wonld be to commit a the public voice against the practice, and justify 
'" By the way, why should it be thought ""^ ' — "' '*" 



new Bin 

•o desirable for condemned persons to make 
this acknowledgment? Do those who inflict 
the punishment doubt their right to do so, and 
tre glad to seise the expressions forced from a 



themselves to their own couiciences ?' 

Thisoflender was not called on to attest his 
resolution; he was respitecf, and subsequently 
transported ior life. 



A SERMON, DELIVERED ON THE OCCASION OF THE DEATH OP 

PRESIDENT HARRISON. 

BT RKV. J. H. CLINCH, 

AT ST. MATTHEW'S CHURCH, SOUTH BOSTON. 



ROMANS, CH. 9, vs. 7. 

^^Render tkerrfore to all their dues; tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear 
to whom fear; honor to whom honor.*' 



It has been well observed by some ancient 
writer that the sincere Christian must be a good 
citizen and a good member of society in all its 
various relationships. In fact if all the world 
were completely Christianised and every indi- 
Tidnal walked and acted strictly according to the 
moral laws laid down in the New Testament, 
there would no longer be any necessity for hu- 
man laws or human government — if every one 
loved his neighbor as himself and regarded the 
rights of others as sacredly as his own, no man 
would **go beyond or defraud his brother ia any 
matter," and that milleniumfor which the crude 
transcendental philosophy of the present day 
would fain persuade us that the world is ready, 
saying '*lo! here is Christ, or lo ! there!" would * 
then in reality be established. But,my brethren, 
to all human seeming that glorious day is yet far 
distant in which **the envy of Ephraim shall de* 
part and the adversaries of Judah shall be cut 
off — Ephraim shall not envy Judah and Judah 
■hall not vex Ephraim." And until it shall ar 
rive, the Gospel has furnished us with principles 
and rules of action to regulate our conduct in 
±h^ -various reciprocal relationships of life, in 
which it is necessary that imperfect man should 
be placed : — rules for the governor and for the 
gOTemed — for the citizen towards his fellow 
citizens,' and for the proper observance of those 
laws, grades, and ranks of society, by which the 
whole system of social man, constituted as he 
BOW ia and as for many ages probably he must 
be, ia bound and linked together. 

IVe find in the words ot our text one of the 
moat striking of these rules, written too, it should 



be observed, at a time when all human govern- 
ment was arrayed in open and direct hostility 
against the cause and the followers of Christ. 
Nevertheless curtailed as the Christians of that 
day were of their rights, and unjustly defrauded 
of their own dues, to whioh as citizens of the 
great Roman Empire they were legally entitled, 
they are still commanded to **render unto all 
their dues ; tribute to whom tribute is due, cus- 
tom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honor 
to whom honor,** 

It is in obedience to this command, my breth- 
ren, that I have deemed it a duty incumbent 
upon me as a Minister of that Crospel in which 
the commano is written to '* render honor to 
whom honor is due" to notice in this place the 
recent lamented death of the Chief Magistrate 
of this nation. 

This sacred edifice, consecrated and set apart 
for ever from all ordinary and mere worldly uses, 
is no place for the introduction and discussion of 
any political or party subject, and I need not 
assure you, my brethren, that on this occasion I 
would render honor not te the head of a party, 
but to the President of these United States, not 
to the individual merely, but to the office. — Ailer 
the heat of political warfare has passed away, 
and the voice of the people has declared to whose 
hands they wish the chief power confided, the 
individual so selected is thenceforward the Head 
of the whole nation, and by virtue of his office the 
Christian of whatever political failh he may be, 
is bound to do him honor and to yield him cheer- 
ful obedience. Suffice it to say , that within these 
sacred walls we "know no man ailer the flesh" — 
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we honor tlie oMee, and the indJTidual in aad bj 
the office. 

J. 1 wish to call jonr attentioo, my brethren^ 
not to any labored Enlogium on the late Chief 
Magistrate, — that will be done in the hall of pol- 
itics and by the civic orator — not to a biograph- 
ical notice c»f him who %o recently assumed the 
reins of government by command of the people, 
and so receptly resigned them by the command 
of the King of kings, — that will be done by the 
historian — possibly it has been done already : — 
I would call your attention rathe r to a religious 
consideration of this mournful dispensation by 
which the American people, for the first time 
since they were a nation, have been called to 
assume the garb of mourning for a President dy- 
ing in office. 

Were it proper or expedient on an oceasiOR 
like the present ;to separate the individual fh>m 
the office, we, as Episcopalians, might do 00 
with the more propriety in consequence of the 
late President having been himself an Episco- 
palian, and though not a member of the church, 
a regular attendant upon her servioes. And 
we m«y be ^pardoned some little degree of 
pride, when we consider the high moral charac- 
ter— «the uprightness^ the honorable feelings and 
the integrity, which even his opponents werd 
willing te concede te the late Chief Magistrate, 
in boasting that our church hasf given to the 
oountry two such men as H^rrUim and Washing' 
ton. 

In calling your attention, tuy brethren, to tbe 
death df the late President, 1 would, in the first 
|)Uce, observe, that we are warned by this event 
of the instability of human hopes and wishes. 
It is but a little more than one short month, 
since a large majority of the population of this 
extensive and powerAil land were loud in their 
rejoicings at the inauguration of him whom they 
had selected from the whole nation to preside 
over the administration of their public affair^^ 
they were looking forward with confident hopes 
to his skill and wisdom to direct the energies of 
their oountry, to watch over its interests, to re- 
ooncile, by his moderation and firmness, the 
jarring elements of internal strife, to stand in 
short, like a veteran pilot, at the helm of the 
phip of State, and guide her course through 
whatever hidden dangers might beset her way. 
"What grounds his public conduct gave during the 



brief month which elapsed from his inaugoration 
to his death, to anticipate a fulfilment of these 
hopes and expectations I say nothing — it is net 
for me, nor is this the place, to discuss such 
topics ; it is for me, only to turn your minds to 
the tact, that all these hopes have been arnddealy 
crushed and blasted — that the unerring hand of 
Divine Providence has seen fit to remove him 
sufldeQ^y from the eyes of an expecting nation, 
and firom the fi)nd circle of his domestic relation- 
ships, and to place another in his ofilce. What 
a commentary upon the words of the icspirtd 
penman, " put not your trust in princes ner in 
the son of man, in whom there is no kelp — his 
breath goeth forth, he retumeth to the earth, in 
that very day his thoughts perish" — ^*< it is better 
to trust in the Lord than to put any confidence 
in man.^' Is it not possible that^the nation 
needed such an impressive lesson to teaeh them 
where alone they ought to look for success .' Is 
it not possible that they required to be taught ** te 
cease from man whose breath is in his nostrils,** 
and to look more to Him by whom, ^ princes 
rule and nobles, even all the judges of the 
earth?*' Is it not possible that we have been 
trusting too much to the arm of flesh — ^to hu- 
man sagacity and foresight to advance the h( nor 
and the welfare of the nation, and too little te 
that Holy Hand which is mighty to save P I be- 
lieve that God, in the exercise of His paternal 
government, deals with nations precisely as He 
does with individuals ; — when they ** start aside 
like a broken bow** from His ordinances and 
His laws, He sends afflictive judgments upon 
them, — ^judgments which bear so close an affin- 
ity to the offence, that those who are accus- 
tomed to investigate the dealings of God with 
men, can read the one when they behold the 
other. If this be so, my brethren, can we not 
recognise, in the death of the Chief Aw^xaiimim 
of the nation, an afflict! re correction for a kin- 
dred sin — and that sin, what is it, but the idola- 
try of WAn — man-worship and human depend- 
ence? 

n. I would further observe, in relation to 
the melancholy event which has just called a 
nation to robe itself in the habiliments ef grief^ 
that we may learn from it the solemn truth, that 
there is no state or condition of life, exempt from 
the visitation of the universal enemy. This is a 
truth, which witl^out the warning of the polpit, 
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must suggest itself spontaneoufilj t6 every mindt 
— but it is not, therefore, by any means the less 
necessary to be enforced, because it is one which 
man too frequently disregards. 

<*A11 men think all men mortal but them- 
sehres." It is true that the late President haf 
nearly reached that term of three score yean 
ictad ten, which is assigned as the general limit 
of human existence— bnt nevertheless hfe was in 
the enjoyment of a green old age, and to all lin- 
man appearance he might be one of those of 
whom the psalmist says that "by reason <jt 
Strength they come to four score years** — his life 
had been spent in the robust exercises Cff the 
«amp, or in the culture of the soil, the moirt 
healthy perhaps of all employments, '♦ thcreffbre,*' 
to use the expressire language of the poet, 

" Therefore his are was as a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly." 

He had entered upon the discharge of an office 
in which not one of his predecessors had died — 
an office which had almost seemed to confer on 
those who bore it " a charmed life.** Upon him 
too had centered the hopes of millions ; and can 
we dr^ubt, in addition to the public prayers of- 
fered week by week for *• those in authority'* 
from every christian temple in the land, that 
from the retirement of many a closet and from 
the home altar of many a household, there were 
fervent petitions sent daily up to heaven for his 
health and preservation ? How little immediate 
|>rospect was there of the removal of stich a one ! 
And yet, the nation is now teeeping over kis 
4omb. — Surely, «* the race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong.** 

And with this and similar examples befbM 
our eyes, what right have any of us to count 
xipon the certainty of a day beyond the present, 
for we know not what a day will bring fbrth ? — 
The most fkvorable combination of chrcumstan- 
ces, which was ever vouchsafed to man, ofl^rs 
no security against the arrows of death — health 
is no safeguard, nor is strength any protection — 
those invisible darts are flying every where 
around us and among us^and every age and 
every condition in lite is constantly falling be- 
fore them. How important is it then that we 
should " set our house in order,*' as we have 
reason to hope that he did, whose death we 
mourn . How important is it, however favorable 
and bright our hopes of long life and continued 



Usefulness, that we should seek to prepare our- 
selves to meet our Judge, having on the wedding 
garment of a Saviour's righteousness. ** Now 
in the accepted time, now is the day uf salva- 
tion'*— " Seek, then, the Lord while Me may 
be found, call upon Him while He is near, let 
the wicked man forsake his ways and the unrigh- 
teous man his tiioughts, and let him turn unto the 
Lord and He will have mercy upon him, and to 
our Cod and He will abundantly pardon.'*' 

ni. I would farther remark in reference to 
the demise of our late President, that wherever 
the designs of Providence run counter to our 
hopes and expectations, it becomes us to submit 
unmurmuringly to those events which God in 
the exercise of perfect goodness and perfect wis- 
dom, decrees. ** His thoughts are not as our 
thoughts,'* for they are holier, wiser, better, and 
higher, ** even as the heavens are higher than 
the earth.'* In this melancholy event of which 
we are now speaking, how many have been dis- 
appointed in the hopes which they had formed — 
in the plans which they had projected — in the 
anticipations which they had indulged — how 
many have murmured at the dispensation, look- 
ing upon the removal of one, for whose eleva- 
tion they had earnestly prayed and labored, and 
in whose entrance into office they beheld in an- 
ticipation all their expectations realized, as an 
act of stem and arbitrary power in the great Ru- 
ler of the Universe. Such thoughts are vain 
and sinfVit. **It is the Lord, let Him do what 
seemeth to Him good*' — this should be the lan- 
guage of every one on occasions like the present. 
" He seeth not as men seeth,** for man can be- 
hold nothing beyond the veil of the present hour 
— his keenest glance cannot penetrate even the 
faint twilight of the obscurity which hangs over 
the future. To God the remotest link in the 
long chain of events, reaching down through the 
countless generations of all time, are distinctly 
and immediately visible. He knows, and we 
know not, the results and consequences of every 
action. How foolish then, not to say wicked, 
must our murmurings aad repinings be in His 
sight. 

We should remember also that, in God's gov- 
ernment of the universe, afflictive events are sf* 
ten sent for the trial of our faith and patience-*- 
that sometimes 

" Behind a frowniDg Providencs 
He hides a smiling tace." 
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And that even in the very act of the infliction 
of His wrath He thinketh upon mercy. How 
dost thou know, short-sighted mnrmurer at the 
will of God, that the afflictivn dispensation 
which thou art deprecating and deploring, will 
not work out for thee, under the direction of a 
good and wise Providenoe, more real benefit 
than ever could have flowed from the fulfilment 
of thj former expectations? How dost thou 
know but that God, by teaching thee in this 
event how impotent was thine own hand, and 
how frail the noblest agencies of thine own se- 
lection, to bring salvation and strength, has 
conferred upon the country, and upon thee as an 
indiyidual member of the great community, a 
benefit of unspeakable value — in leading thee 
henceforth to depend more upon Him and less 
upon thyself? For be well assured, and it is a 
truth which the lapse of ages will render more 
and more conspicuous by throwing around it 
the light of long experience and the illustration 
of accumulated facts, — be well assured that the 
true and only certain spring of national prosper* 
ity is tiu honor of God and the observance rf 
His laws. ^' Those that honor me, 1 will honor, 
saith the Lord." Look at the nations of the old 
world, — shew me the one which has done most 
by its influence and its wealth to civilize and to 
Christianize the globe — which in short has done 
most to advance the cause and the honor of God 
upon Earth, and I will show you the most pow- 
erful nation of Europe. Not so large as the State 
of New York, is that little island— and look at its 
influence, its power and its almost infinite resour- 
ces — and what may not this immense nation be- 
come,once the daughter and now the sister of that 
ancient kingdom,to what gloriousheight of power 
<and raagnifioenee might not these United Stfttes 
^.ttaio, if by a bold and consisteAt and faithful re- 
cognition of the authority and government of 
God, as well in their public as their private acts, 
they secure His favor and the defence of His 
protecting arm ? — Have we done so — are we 
doing so ? 

JV. lastly — in connection with the melan- 
choly subject before us, I would suggest wheth- 
er or not this sudden striking down of the Head 
of the nation for the fir9t tiiqe iii its hijitory, 
might not be a mark of the displeasure of If eay- 
en, roused by our national sins. 1 would not 
futpeiX that P9cb is the case, but } would put the 



question seriously to every man's conscience, 
whether our national and individual departures 
from the strict rules of right and justice, have 
not been many and great ? Were I to particu- 
larize, I would point to the proverbial tendency 
of the nation at the present day to '* prefer gain 
to godliness " — the open and almost universal 
idolatry of Mammon — the wiM haste to be rich 
which is declared to be incompatible with inso- 
cence. I would point to our Indian polk^ — 
characterized as it appears to me by treachery, 
cruelty and injustice of the basest kind ; and I do 
beHeve and I utter it as the settled and solemn 
conviction of my heart, that unless the course 
of policy, hitherto adopted towards these unfor- 
tunate human beings, is changed, radically and 
entirely changed, that the displeasure of the Al- 
mighty will be still more clearly and signally 
exhibited, till the heavy debt of injustice and 
cruelty is wiped out in national degradation and 
in blood. I would point out, further, amongst 
other things, small a matter as it may seem to 
some, but not small I am convinced, in the sight 
of God, to our observance of the day solemnly 
and yet ridiculously designated as a day of ^'fast- 
ing, humiliation, and prayer." — Has not the mp- 
pointment of that day, as it is now obsfrved, 
degenerated into a solemn mockery of God ? — 
Were the day kept as it ought to be kept, it coald 
not fail to be attended with the approval and 
the blessing of Heaven — as it is, what is it bat 
** a vain oblation " — what is '* it but iniquity, 
even the solemn meeting ? " 

I might enlarge this enumeration, but time 
will not permit. I have said enough to show 
tuat we deserve the judgments of Heaven^ and 
I think that in the recent death of our Chief 
Magistrate, I see the clouding of Jehovah's 
brow, and the lifting up of his avenging arm. — 
But, O, liord, in mercy spare thy people and 
give not thine heritage to reproach ! 

Surely, under such circumstances, it becomes 
us as a nation and as individuals, to humble our- 
selves under the mighty hand of God — to ac- 
knowledge and to forsake the sins of which we 
may have been' guilty, and to implore the ftc^ 
giveness of the great Father and governor of all 
tl^ nations of the earth. 

We should endeavor, my brethren, to draw 
from this afflictive event, all the improvemeAt 
ipid iastniction wliicb it is so well calpulated to 
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coaTey. We should accustom oarselvts in ey- 
erj dispensation, as we hare endearored to do 
in this, to read aright the book of God's provi- 
dence and to inquire what lessons it may have 
to unfold for our ** reproof, for our encourage- 
ment, for our instmction in righteousness." — 
We should learn in particular from this event 
to set a bound and a limit to our earthly hopes 
and anticipaUons, and lo feel that there is but 
ons well grounded hope which can never &il 
and never deceive its votary— and that " hope 
we have, an anchor of the soul, sure and sted- 
fitft, which entereth into that which is within 
the veil." We should learn that in whatever 
Htate we are, we should therewith be content, 
in the conviction that every station, even that 
which appears to be the most highly favored and 
to which so many aspire, has its peculiar cares, 
and trials, and perils, and sorrows — and that 
death, the common lot of all, knocks at the 
palace gates as well as at the low browed doer 
of the humblest cottage— and that Ood, (and 
oh, how unlike man in this respect as in every 
other,) is no respecter of persons — but in every 
nation, and in every state in life, he only that 
werketh righteousness is accepted with him. 

We should learn also to be resigned under 
every afflictive visitation of Divine justice and 
goodness, being assured that we shall never be 
oiJled upon to suflfer more than onr iniquities de- 
serve, and that God chastises us, as a father cor* 



recta and punishes the children of his love, for 
eur temporal and our eternal good: and more 
than this, that He never does send these correct- 
ive judgments, unless they are required by our 
sins of forgetfulness or of disobedience — there- 
fore whenever they are sent it becomes us to in- 
quire wherein we have transgressed and where- 
in consists the remedy. 

Finally, my brethren, let me exhort you in 
the words of the text to " render unto all their 
dues — tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to 
whom custom, fear to whom fear, honor to whom 
honor." The great and good man who has so 
recently been removed (great by reason of his 
station and good by reason of his virtues) de- 
mands from us as his dues, the tribute of our tears 
— the customary respect which should ever be 
paid to virtue, whether in the highest or the 
lowest rank of society, and the honor which his 
elevated station emphatically claims. Pay then 
to his memory the honor which is due; to which- 
ever political party you may be attached, re- 
member that the office itself which he held is 
of no party, but is of the Constitution. Unite 
therefore with your fellow citiiens in the demon- 
stration of respect which the city is about to 
evince, and assist in showing to the world the 
sublime spectacle, hitherto confined to the mon- 
archies of the old world, of a whole people 
weeping at the tomb of their Chief Magistrate. 
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The tourist in Kerry will be roost agreeably 
disappointed if he imagine that his sources of in- 
formation and pleasure, in visiting it, are limit- 
ed to the far-famed lakes. Ke^ry abounds in 
natural wouders ; and the beauty and grandeur 
of the scenes to which we have more especially 
referred, may certainly be equalled, if not sur- 
passed, in other, although less celebrated, dis- 
tricts of the county; above all, by the wild sub- 
limity of its sea-coast. It will be in our power 

to do little more than direct the attention of the 
5 



reader to the map, in order to convey an idea of 
the numerous bays and harbors by which it is 
indented from the Shannon to Bantry Bay. Our 
description of their advantages and attractions 
can be little more than a mere list of names of 
places, upon which Nature has abundantly 
lavished her rarest gifls. 

The town of Killarney may be dismissed in a 
sentence ; the tourist will be satisfied with a 
drive through it ; a short time ago, he was com- 
pelled to make it |iia head-quartexB| but the inni 
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established on the borders of the lake have ruin- 
ed those of the streets, although there still exist 
many neat and convenient lodging-houses for 
the accommodation of visitors who object either 
to the cost or bustle of an hotel. In the year 
1830, the number of houses exceeded 1000; and 
the population was about 6000 ; both, however, 
have since largely increased. It has little or no 
trade ; and the only approach te manufactures, 
are the toys made of Arbutus wood, which are 
purchased by strangers as souvenirs of the place: 
the best are made by a widow and her daughters, 
who have a shop in the High street, immediate- 
ly opposite the Kenmare Arms. 

Before we direct the attention of the reader 
to the sea-coast of Kerry, we shall require him 
to visit another of the inland lakes, although 
from its proximity to the sea it appertains al- 
most as much to the ocean as the land — having, 
to a considerable extent, the advantages and at- 
tractions of both. The vicmity of Lough Carah 
has long been a terra incognita — partly owing to 
the fact that its beauties were unknown to, and 
consequently undescribed by, tourists— having 
been penetrated only by the sportsman, for whom 
it had, and has, temptations irresistible — and 
partly in consequence of the bad roads that led 
to it, and the ill accommodation provided for 
strangers when there. These obstructions to its 
fame are now in a great degree removed. There 
is a small and well-conducted ino, kept by an 
Englishman, at Glenbay, on the coast of CasUe- 
raaine — on the high road to Iveragh and Cahir- 
ceveen — a tolerable centre for the sportsman and 
the tovrist ; and it is more than likely that the 
Magillicuddy to whom the property belongs, 
will within a very short period build *a house of 
entertainment' immediately adjoining the lake. 

Carah Lake lies about fifteen miles west of 
Killarney, and is approached by the high road 
to Killarglin, a miserable village, about four 
miles from the lake, where is also a small inn. 
The approach on this side, with the exception of 
the view of the Reeks, is uninteresting. It may 
be reached also by a new road, branching off 
from the former about ten miles from Killarney, 
and leading through a rav^ie in the Reeks call- 
ed Glouncetane, by the very beautiful lake of 
Coos, and through the valley of Glencar to the 
upper end of the lake. This road is on the eve 
of completion, and well deserves to be explored, 
as there are few parts of Ireland which exceed 



the valley of Glencar in wild and solitary beauty. 
The lake of Carah, taking its origin in this val- 
ley, runs in a northerly direction to the sea, to 
which it is connected by the Carah river, about 
five miles in length, celebrated for its winter 
salmon-fishing. The length of the lake is about 
seven miles, and its breadth varies from two to 
four. It is divided into upper and lower. The 
lower, which is widest and least picturesque, is 
however a very fine sheet ef water, and contains 
many objects of interest. From this point is 
obtained one of the best views of the Reeks. — 
1 he mountains on the eastern side terminate in 
that of Gortnagloron ; it is almost perpendicular 
and luxuriantly wooded. One of the chain con- 
tains a singular cave — the retreat of a band of 
Rapparees in the olden time. The upper lake 
may be classed among the grandest and most 
beautiful of the lakes of Kerry, being little, if at 
all, inferior to its more celebrated namesake of 
Killarney. The mountains here open, surround- 
ing Glencar like an immense amphitheatre, at 
the distance of five or six miles, rising one above 
the other in endless varieties, with the Reeks — 
and Carran-Tuel towering high above the rert« 
The lake terminates in a long river or bay, navi- 
gable for about two miles, running up into the 
glen between scenery of surpassing beauty*. 

Postponing, for a while, our descriptive de- 
tails of the wildest, but perhaps most picioreequa 
of the Irish counties, we shall take eome note nf 
the games in favc.r with the peasants of the 

* This river eeases to be navigable at a plaee called 
Blackstoaesy where the river from the noontains rushes 
inio it, through large masses of black rock, from whmee 
its namo. At this spot, one of the prettiest on the lake. 
Petty, the ancestor of the Lansdowne family , establish- 
ed, about the end of the seventeenth century, a little 
colony of Engliiihinen, who selected the site for a 
foundry for smeltioff iron, both for the convenience of 
water carriage, and the neighborhood of the large for- 
ests that then covered the country. Of this little settle- 
ment there still exist very interestincf remains, tlieir fiir- 
nace is almost perfect, surrounded with large heaps of 
clinkers, the residue of the iron stove, and the rained 
gables of their habitations, amongst which can be dis- 
covered that of their clergyman and their chapel. A 
viti'y peculiar interest attaches to those remains of by- 
rone industry. The destruction of the Irish woods must 
nave been a very profitable speculation, which could 
have induced them to encounter the many difiieuliiesof 
their situation, where ihey were obliged to form ibetr 
little gardens on the bare rorks with earth brought a 
distance of many miles, and where their only commiuii- 
cat'on for provisions and the export of their iron was by 
the lake. Large masses of iron have been found ia 
tuminifr up the ground ; and the bops thev planted for 
their ale are now growing wild in the woods They re- 
mained some years in the country ; until, indeed, they 
had consiiinea nearly all the timber. 
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county, and then introduce the reader to a scene iM? g^xne of the peasantry of Ireland. To be an 
and a character peculiar to Kerry — the ^Hedge eip^rt hurler, a man must possess athletic pow- 
School,' and the *Poor Scholar.' ers d^uo ordinary character; he must have a 
In some parts they have a singular and primi- quick v^ye, a ready hand, and a strong arm ; he 
tive mode of playing at backgammon in the mast liifi a good runner, a skilful wrestler, and 
fields. The turf is cut out, so as to make 'a withal pjatient as well as resolute. In some re- 
board* of large size ; flat stones are used for the spects, it resembles cricket; but the rules, and 



men ; and to perform the business of dice, a per- 
son sits with his back HHhe players, and calls 
out whatever cast he pleases ; upon this prin- 
ciple the play is conducted. But the great game 
in Kerry, and indeed throughout the South, is 
the game of 'Hurley* — a game rather rare, al- 
though not unknown, in England *. It is a fine, 
manly exercise, with sufficient of danger to pro- 
duce excitement; and is, indeed, par excellence, 



the form of the bats, are altogether different; the 
bat of the cricketer being straight and that of 
the hurler crooked, as shown in the accompany- 
ing print. 

The forms of the game are these : — the play- 
ers, sometimes to the number of fifty or sixty, 
being chosen for each side, they are arranged 
(usually bare-foot) in two opposing ranks, with 
their hurleys crossed, to await the tossing up of 









the ball, the wickets or goals being previously 

* In 'Hone's Every-Day Book/ burling is described 
as a i^ame 'peculiar lo Ornwall/ Accordii)|r to the 
accouut there given, it differs mati^rially from ibe Irish 
rame 'It is played with a wooden ball about three 
inches in diameter, covered wiih a plate of silver, which 
is sometimes jfilt, and has commonly a motto — 'Fair 
play is ffood play/ The success deppnded on catching" 
the ball dexterously when thrown op. or dealt, and 
carrying it off expeditiously, in spite of all opposition 
from the adverse party ; or, if that be impossible, throw- 
infi It into the hands ef a partner who, in his turn, exerts 
his eflforls to convey it to his own goal, which is often 
three or four miles distant/ 



fixed at the extremities of the hurling-green, 
which, from the nature of the play, is required 
to be a level extensive plain. Then, there are 
two picked men chosen to keep the goal on each 
side, over whom the opposing party places equal- 
ly tried men as a counterpoise ; the duty of these 
goal-keepers being to arrest the ball in case of 
its near approach to that station, and return it 
back towards that of the opposite party, while 
those placed over them exert all their energies 
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to drive it throngh the wicket. All prelimin^. 
riee being adjusted, the leaden take their places 
in the centre. A person is chosen to thro^ up 
the ball, which is done as straight as poasible, 
when the whole party, withdrawing ihe^jr hur- 
leys, stand with them elevated, to receive and 
strike it in its descent ; now comes the crash of 
mimic war, hurleys rattle against barleys — the 
ball is stmck and re-strnck, oflen for several 
minutes, witkoat advaneing much nearer to 
either goal ; and when some one is hicky enough 
to get a clear *pluok* at it, it is -^it flying over 
the field. It is nowfollowen hy t/..> entire party 
at their utmost speed ; the men ir-.ipple, wrestle, 
and toss each other with ama^mir agility, neither 
victor nor vknqaished waitji; to take breath, 
but following the course of the rolling and fly- 
ing prize; the best runners watch each other, 
and keep almost shoulder to shoulder through 
the play, and the best wrestlers keep as close on 
them as possible, to arrest or impede their pro- 
gress. The ball must not be taken from tiie 
ground by the hand; and the tact and skill 
shown in taking it on the point of the hurley, 
and running with it half the length of the field, 
and when too closely pressed, striking it towards 
the goal, is a matter of astonishment to those 
who are but slightly acquainted with the play. 
At the goal, is the chief brunt of the battle. The 
goal- keepers receive the prize, and are opposed 
by those set over them ; the struggle is tremen- 



dous— evety pow^r of strength and skill iseiert^ 
ed ; while the parties from opposite sides of the 
field run at full speed to support their men en- 
gaged in the conflict; then the tossing and 
straining is at its height; the men often lyin^ 
in dozens side by side on the grass, while the 
ball is returned by some strong arm again, flying* 
above their heads, towards the other goaL — 
Thus, for hours has tMlontention been earned 
on, and frequently the darkness of night arreete 
the game without giving victory to either side. 
It is often attended with dangerous, and sotte> 
times with fiiital, results*. 

* Matches are made, toroetimes, between dlflerest 
town-lands or parishes, sometinies by barony sgainst 
barony, and not anfreqcieotly county against covnty j— 
^hen tne 'crack men' from the most distant parts BPd 
selected, and the interest excited is proportionably great. 
About half a eentury ago, there was a great match 
played in the Phoeaiz Park, Dublin, between the Mon- 
ster men and the men of Leinster. It was got up by 
the then Lord Lieutenant and other sporting nobtooen, 
and was attended by all the nobility and gentry beloog- 
iiMj^ to the Vice-Regal Court, and the beauty and fashion 
ofthe Irish capital and its vicinity. The victory was 
contended for, a long time, with varied success ; and at 
last it was decided in favor of the Munster men, by one 
of that party running with the ball on the point of bis 
buriey. and striking it through the open windows of the 
Vice -Regal carriage, and by that manoeuvre baffiioj; 
the vigilance of the Leinster goalsHoeo, and driving it 
in triumph through the goal. This man is still living) 
his name is Mat Healy, and he has been many vears a 
resident in London. Betwe<»n tweut3'-five and thirty 
years ago, there were several good matches played oa 
Kennington Common, between the men of St. Giles's 
and those of the eastern parts of the metropolis : the 
affair being got up by the then notorious Lord Barry- 
more, and other noblemen who led the sporting circles 
of the time. 
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''Let OS pass through, and none shall do jou any 
hurt; howbeit they would not open unto him.'' — ji. 
Maccabeks. 

Madame de Stael, as well as many other 
pious and enlightened foreigners, have con- 
demned our English euotom of cloainir all places 
of public worship excepting en the Sabbath, as 
tantamount to a denial of religion, or at least of 
devout meditation in its most appropriate locali- 
ty, on six days out ofthe seven. They do not 
require that service should be daily solemnized, 
AS it is in Catholic countries, (though it ooght, 
I suspect, to be more frequently performed in oar 
own, if the canon law and the' rubricK were lit- 
erally obeyed,) but they urge that much good 
might be effected by leaving our Cathedrals and 
Churches constantly open, as ineviUble stimu- 



lants of devout feeling and perhsps of occasion- 
al thanksgiving, or prayeiful reflection, to tboee 
who might visit them, however casually or hasti- 
ly. It has been objected, that where there are 
doors at each extremity, the sacied edi6ces 
might be ui>ed as mere thoroughfares or abort 
cut8, as 18 frequently the case upon the contin- 
ent. And why should they not, if we admittlie 
possibility, that while hundreds may pass through 
unreflecting snd unbenefited, a single individ- 
ual may feel and durably retain the hallowing 
influence ofthe place, however hurried mmj he 
his transit ? As Eternity hangs from the pres- 
ent moment, so msy the amendment of a whole 
life depend upon a passing impression. Grace 
may be vouchsafed even to the suppliention of 
an instant. There is no presumption in ihm 
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well-kDown epitaph on a man ki)M by a fall 
fro BQ his horae — 

'Betwixt the stirnip and tbe ground, 
Mercy I asked, and matj found/ 

Why should we not, therefore, avail ounelTes 
of every accessory, every atimulant and sitaa- 
tion, that may awaken holy feelings and as- 
pirations, however transitory ; and w^t ao like- 
ly to elicit them, what spectacle or site so sug- 
gestive and sanctifying, a4le interior of a aa^ 
cred edifice ? 

Contemplating, as 1 do, the whole world as a 
▼ast natural temple, whose lamps are the glori- 
ons firmamental lights, whose choir the min- 
gled voices of all living things, whose organ 
the sonorous euphony of winds and waves, 
whose congregation the rast brotherhood of mnn 
— I can never cast my eyes over the three- 
leavad bible of earth, sea, and sky, without holy 
irapreasions, which, 1 would humbly hope, have 
tended to convert every day into a Sabbath, and 
have exercised a practical influence upon my 
life. From the mass of mankind, as I am well 
nware, it were vain to expect any such ab- 
stract or creative imaginings ; — tbe more neces- 
sary is it that they should be supplied with all 
aach visible and tangible aids as may elevate 
their minds as often as possible from thair daily 
grovellings into a higher and a happiei sphere. 
In point of 8ugg<stiveness,onr simple, unadorn- 
ed, and apiritual Protestant Churches, have be- 
come a sort of ^caviare to the million,' whose 
imagination can only be stimulated through the 
instrumentality of the senses. There is a me- 
dium between idolatry and admiration, between 
the worship of images and pictures, or a belief 
in the intercession of saints, and the whole- 
some uae of types and emblems, as stimnlanta 
to pious yearnings ; or a reverence for particu- 
lar tomba and monuihents, as sources ofelevat- 
ing association with the past or the future. For 
one over-apprehensive visionary whose devotion 
may be pushed into idolatry by the sight of re- 
ligious sculptures or paintings, there are atleaat 
a hundred ot our phlegmatic and unimaginative 
countrymen, whose piety remaina altogether 
dormant for want of some such awakening har- 
bingers and appellants. In a choice between 
the certain indifference of many, and the pos- 
sible observation of a few, we should be more 
anxious to animate ibe faith of the former, than 
fearful that the tttith of tbe latter may become 
toe lively. 

Stated worship has been chiefly instituted for 
the people ; and if we cannot bring their minds 
ap to religion as a spiritual absti action, we muat 
bring tbe religion down to the level ot their 
apprehensions in the best way we can. Shrines, 
images, and paintings, are but so many conduc- 
tors, which bring down the light from heaven 
and direct it into a safe channel. Of their ele- 
vating influence upon art, in drawing forth the 
divinity of genius, whose works, thus inspired, 
elicit in their turn the devout yearnings of the 
spectator, thus engendering a holy action and 
reaction, I need not adduce instances, for the 
fact haa been eatablished in all timaa and in all 
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oountriea wbtra ReKgieB has availed her « If of 
the Artist's aid. If we are to baniah fro n our 
Churchea the poMry of paintings ajd scu pture, 
why not proscribe the Muse herself, an • aup- 
preaa the Psalma ? Why net interdict the music 
sf the choir*' 

The following stanzas were composed while 
the author was aitiing outwidem Country Church 
in Saaaex, much regretting that, aa it waa a 
week day, he eould not gain admittance to the 
interior of the sacred edifice : — 

Why are our churches shut with jealoos care, 
Bolted and barred against eur bosoms' yearning, 

>Save for the few short hours of Sabbath prayer. 
With the bell's tolling statedJyretumuig 7 

Why are they shut? 

If with diurnal drudgeries o'er-wronrfat, 

Or sick of dissiaation's dull vaganes. 
We wiib to saatch one little space for thought. 

Or hely respite, in our saneiuaries, 

Wlyr are they shut ? 

What ! shall tbe Church, the house of Prayer no more 
Give tacit notice from its fastened portals, 

That far six days 'tis useless to adore, 
Siaee Gen will hold no eomaiuniiigs with mortals f 
Why are they Shut? 

Are there no sinners in the cburchless week 
Who wish to sanctify a vowed repentance 7 

Are there no hearts berefl which faia would seek 
The only balm for Death's unpitying sentence 7 
W by are they shut 7 

Are there no poor, no wronged, no heirs of grief. 
No sick, who, when their strength or courage faJteri , 

Long for a oMment's respite or relief. 
By kneeling at the Gon of Mxacr's altars 7 
Why are they shut 7 

Are there no wicked whom, if tempted in. 
Borne ouahn of conscience or devout suggestion 

Might suadenly redeem firom future sin 7 
Oh ! if there be, how solemn is the question. 

Why are they shut 7 

In foreign climes mechanics leave their tasks 

To breathe a passing prater in their Cathedrals: 
There they have week-day shrines, and ne one asks, 
When he would kneel to them, and count his bead- 
rolls. 

Why are they shut 7 

Seeing them enter sad and discontented. 
To quit those cheering fanes wfthJooks of gladness,— - 

Hew oAen have my thoughts to ours reverted ! 
How oil have I exclaimed, in tones of sadness. 
Why are they shut 7 

For who within a Parish Church can stroll, 
Wrapt in its week-day stillness and vacation, 

Nor feel that in the very air his soul 
Receives a sweet and hallowing lustraUon 7 

Why are they shut 7 

Tbe vacant pews, blaak aisles, and empty choir. 
All in a deep sepulchral silence shrouded^ 

An awe more solemn and intense inspire, 

i*han when with Sabbath congregations crowded. 
Why are they shot 7 

The echoes of our footsteps, as we tread 
On hoUow graves, are spiritual voices ; 
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Asd holding mental eonrerse wHh tfa« dead 
In holy reveries our soul rejoices. 

Why aie they shat 7 

IT there be one— one only— who mig ht share 



This sanctifying wed^-day adoration, 
Were but our Churches open lo bis prayer, 
Why— I demand with earnest iteration — 

Why are they shot t 
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When the science of Phreoology shall haye 
established an uniTersal Lynch Law, by yirtne 
of the testimony of a man's own organs being 
considered legal eyidence against him, it must 
he abundantly manifest to all, save those who 
are either extremely thick* headed, or whose 
organs are rather suspiciously developed, that 
such perfection will be held to be a sound con- 
stitutional comfort ;»er«a, by every regular phi- 
lanthropist alive. 

Happily, however, there is no real necessity 
for waiting until Trial by Phrenology shall 
have totally superseded our present corrupt sys- 
tem of Trial by Jury, in order to illustrate the 
strictly scientific proposition, that there is 
among men no organ so universally developed 
by either the cerebellum or the cerebrum, as (hat 
of Philoprogenitiveness proper. Its influence, 
moreover, is most powerful : if viewed solely 
with reference to a man's own ofivnring, noth- 
ing can surpass it in point of strength : it Is shed 
upon every infant, in every social sphere, from 
the royal angel to the dustman's duck. 

Such being the case, then, it wll act, by the in- 
tellectual he deemed extraordinary, that Thomas 
Trimmer, the respectable individual now 
about to be introduced, should have had this 
particular organ Urge. It will be, notwithstand- 
ing, quite right to explain, that its Influence, 
previously to bis own little stranger being wel- 
comed, had been so completely unfelt that ha 
never gave the children of his friends the appari- 
tion of a gUnce, although subsequently to that 
important period of history, he amused, caress- 
ed, and romped ^th them all, with a daring 
disregard of those natural consequences with 
which such temerity commonly teems ; for he 
loved them, and they loved him ; even with 
those whe were old enough to judge of the hu- 
man countenance, he was a favorite, he was so 

ugly- 
It is, of oonrse, well knnwn there are several 
species of ugliness which are repulsive ; but the 
ugliness of this gentleman was of an interest- 
ing caste. His laugh was the most contagious 
laugh ever beheld ; tor as he brought every 
muscle into play, he laughed completely all over 
his face, which was very agreeable. But, in- 
dependently ot this pleasing characteristic, there 
was a peculiar charm about his figure ; fer al- 
though he was short, he was strikingly plump, 



and as he prided himself especially upon the an- 
deniably fashionable cut of his clothes, his ap- 
pearance, on the whole, was unique. 

Now, that a man thus gifted should have an 
amiable, elegant wife, is not marvellous ; the 
fact, therefore, ol Mrs. Trimmer being elegant 
and amiable, is not stated with the view of in- 
ducing the world to wonder but in order to 
show how natural it was for Trimmer himself to 
be happy ; for hitppy, indeed, he was, very hap- 
py, and so was Mrs. Trimmer ; the^ loved each 
other fondly, and when the heir arrived, he was, 
in the estimation of both, the most extraordi- 
nary specimen of his species ever invented. In 
the annals of Infants not one could be found re- 
motely comparable with him. He was, indeed, 
a phenomenon ; there vas nothing at all like him 
alive. He had tea of the most remaikable toem in 
nature ! and so extremely precocious was he, 
that before he was ten months old he could ac- 
tually lie upon bis back, bring the two great 
ones up to his mouth, and continue to suck them, 
like an angel, for hours ! Nor was thi^ all! 
Not by any means ; no — in lere than twelve 
months from the period of hi.< birth, he bad three 
of the most wonderful teeth that ever sprang 
from human gums. They were perfectly unpar- 
alleled teeth Nothing like them had ever been 
seen. And he would ghow them ! — it was amax- 
ing how that child would show those three teeth. 
Nor did he stop evep here ! One morning, a 
fourth was discovered in the act of peeping 
through, anJ that discovery led to circurostanc*a 
which render that particular morning inemoffa- 
ble — circumstances which it is now deemed cor- 
rect to record. 

Philosophers who have dived to any depth la 
to the study of human motives, have, in all pro- 
bability, observed that children, in general, are 
extremely fond of paper ; but whether philoso- 
phers have, in reality, observed this or not, it 
may be stated, that children in general ore, and 
that the value of any paper within reach, is not, 
in their view, a matter of the smallest inaper- 
tance, for they would as soon tear up a 6ve 
pound note as they would pick to bits a five. 
cent-and-a-half representative of the beautiful 
currency of Natchez or Mississippi. 

The propriety of alluding to this fact, maj 
not, at present, perhaps, be very apparent ; bat 
anon, it will be seen how this singular fond- 
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ness for paper produced thoie retolti whieh have 
now to be explained. 

Having somewhat miraoolonfily discovered 
this fourth fancy tooth, Mrs. Trimmer, in the 
pride of her heart, rashed into the parlor, with 
the view of showing the novel production to 
papa; and as the sight of it threw them both 
into a sUte of inexpressible rapture, the infant 
managed, unperceived, to pluck a note from the 
joyous bosom of Mrs. Trimmer, and to hold it 
tightly until she had quitted the room alone. 

She had scarcely, however, leA a smgle in- 
stant beiere Trimmer, while dancing and sing- 
ing and lavishing the usual endearments upon 
his own little beauty, saw thi« horrid note, of 
which the contents w«ire as follows : — 

' My dearest Love, 

Indeed, it delights me to think that I shall, this even- 
ing, pass aaotht r happy hour with you alone. It was 
kmd of you to inform me that Trimmer dioes out, and 
I will rive you a thousand kisses for that act of kind- 
ness ; out till seven, my sweetest, adieu, and believe 
me to be ever your own ALrnxo.' 

Trimmer groaned on reading this; ho groaned 
fiercely : and having pursed his lips and knitted 
his brows, groaned ngain. 

*Is it possible V he exclaimed, as the perspi- 
ration sprang from every pore. 'Is it, can it be, 
po»ible! Woman! — woman 1 oh! woman!— 
^noMer happy hour!' he added, on recurring 
with a fiend-like smite to this most unhappy 
note. *He dines out! — does he? a thousand 
kisses ! — I should like to catch him at it ! Come 
here, you little wretch!* he continued, placing 
the infant upon his knee, and looking at it with 
an expression of the most intense severity. * If 
yon could tell tales ! if you knew what / wish 
to know! — What likeness is there between ns? 
Is that my nose ? Is that mouth like mine ? — 
Would I own such a month ? Tou miserable 
little imp — I almost hate you !* 

As the infant had been by no means accus- 
tomed to such extremely harsh language, he be- 
gan to express his feelings of i|di|;nation in the 
usual manner, when Trimmef, with an aspect 
of disgust, rolled him roughly upon the rug, 
and rang tlie bell. 

■Take that kid from the room,* said he, furi- 
ously, as the servant entered ; *1'H not have tht 
little wretch squalling here.' 

The girl looked at her master with an expres- 
sion of amazement; for she really did not know 
what to make of it all! Instead, however, of 
catling upon him to explain, she demanded an 
icnme liate explanation of the child. 

* What is the masser wis se little man?' she 
cried. *What is the masser wis my littly ducks 
of diamonds i Never mind sen I — come and tell 
me all about it ' Come sen ! — and sen we'll go 
abroady. There !— -bless his little heart sen! — 
Isn't he a little ducks?' 

*I'm a miserable man!' exclaimed Trimmer, 
intensely, on being loft alone. « Who would have 
thought it? Who coidd have conceived it to be 
po«8ible ?— I'll ftranf>le him ! And as for her ! 
— M'>nstroos hvpocrisy! Oh! monstrous! — 
Whats to be done ? How am I to act ? Shall 
I tell her at onoa that I have disoovered her per- 



fidy, or shall 1 watch her, and therebv deprive 
the base creature of the power to deny her 
shameless conduct ?' 

■Dear Tom ! Why what on tartk is the mat- 
ter **•' exclaimed the lady, as she entered into the 
room at this moment with the infant in her 
arms. 

*The matter, madam!' echoed Trimmer, with 
a look of scorn. 

*Why, what in the name of goodness can this 
mean ?' 

■Do you, madam,' said Trimmer, severely, 
and he trembled with violence as lie spoke. — 
*Do you perceive any resemblance between that 
child and me ?' 

* Resemblance!' said the lady, who could not 
assert with the slightest show of truth that she 
did, simply because there really was none. — 
< Why he may resemble you more as he grows 
np. It's impossible to say ; children at his age 
are so much alike.' 

'That's the misery. They are much alike! — 
That's the fferm of impunity for baseness. — 
There should be some distinctive die, madam ! — 

some DISTINCTIVE Dix!' 

'What do you mean ?* 

*Mean, madam ! Can you thus shamelessly 
look in my face, and, with the calmness of iuno- 
ceneov ask what I mean ^' 

* Shamelessly look in your face ! Tom , you are 
a monster !' 

*I knew it ! I feel it ! That ever I shonid have 
lived to see this day !* 

4 will not put up with it, sir ! You treat me 
-very ill ! My father shall know of your cruel- 
ty* 

■Weep, madam, weep ! But oh ! that I could 
see you weep for shame !' 

'Shame ! What is it you mean, sir? I insist 
upon knowing what you mean!' 

•I dine out this evening, do I not ? Tou will 
pass, madam, another happy hour alone ! A 
thousand sweet kisses. — Oh! model of deception! 
— you amaze me !' 

■Tou amaze me, sir !' 

•Leave the room, madam !' 

'I have never before disobeved you ; but I will 
not lea re the room!— nor shall you, sir ! until 
you have explained.* 

<Do yen require an explanation?' 

« I do.' ^. 

•Then do you happen,' sMPfie, with a most 
sarcastic sneer, ai he held the dreadful note In 
his left hand, and violently struck it with his 
right : *do you happen to have seen this hand- 
writing before ?' 

•I have— it is tliat of CapUin Todd.' 

•The devil fly away with CapUin Todd !— And 
can you stand confessed — can jrou sUnd there 
and proclaim your shame — without even a 
blush l» 

The Indy smited. 

■What! ' exclaimed Trimmer. 'And are you 
thus abandoned ^ 

<I have a great mind te tease you, Tom ! I 
now perceive whar you mean. It would serve 
you quite right, sir ! — you richly deserve it.* 

•Tease me, madam ! Though my heart is tor- 
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tared, though my fond hopes are blightod^though 
yea haye driven me alckost to madness, 1 am not 
to be played with like a child !' 

*And i« he jealous!' 

*No, madam, I am not jealous > but I wH he 
satisfied!' 

*Oo you see this envelope, Tom ?' 

Trimmer snatched it from her hand when she 
had drawn it from her bosom, and found it ad- 
dressed to his sister ! 

'Harriet !' he exclaimed, *ioa# this sent to 
Harriet?* 

•Why, of course!' 

Trimmer dropped both the note and the en- 
velope, and stood for a moment as if petrified. 

«Fool !' said he at length. «Oh !— tool !' 

< Are you satisfied, sir V 

«Oh! Maria, forgive me!' 

•Indeed, sir, 1 shall not. I have given you 
no cause to doubt my fidelity and will not toler- 
ate your unjust suspicions. This is all for whtoh 
you jealous creatures care ! You pay no regard 
whatever to our feelings. Oh, no — wound ns 
as you will ; charge us with whatever wicked - 
.ness you will ; yeu imagine, when yon find that 
you are in error, that all yen have to say is, 
•Maria, forgive me !' Indeed, I'll do nothing of 
the sort.* 

• But I'm really very sorry ; I am, upon my 
honor. I am fit to strike my head off, for being 
such an ass. I, indeed, had no idea that they 
corresponded now ; nor did I even know that 
his name was Alfred !* 

•You should have inquired, air, instead of at 
once accusing me of wickedness. I am sur- 
prised at you!' 

•I am wrong, my love ; I know that 1 am 
wrong; and am anxious to make aH the repara- 
tion in my power; what can I do, what can I 
say, more !' 

•Tom ! Is it notamazing, that those who pro- 
fess to love their wives — nay, who do love them 
fondly — should be se anxious to catch at every 
worrf, at every thought, having referenee to theii 
infidelity, when they know that the suspicions 
thus engendered, may alone, however baseless 



they nay be, have the direeteffeot of withsriag 
their happiness for ever ?' 

•Maria; as a husband and wife are morally 
one, so all men who are jealous of the r ova 
honor, most, of necessity, be jealous of the honor 
of their wives.' 

•Nay, but when men are jealous, the^ i^PPMr 
to be most anxious to have their suspicions con- 
firmed!' 

•Not when they really love. That is the caas 
on^y with those who wish to repudiate their 
wives. Do you think, now, that / would rather 
have ray suspicions confirm^ than removed f 

•I den't know.' 

•You do know, Maria! You know that I 
would not. You know that you aie all the worM 
to me.' 

•Indeed, I know nothing ol the eort. You 
are very cruel, Tom. I have a great mind to 
he seriously angry with yon.' 

•Come ! you must forgive me ! Con yon te- 
sist .'' 

At this moment his look was so droll that she 
oould not help smiling, and the moment he per- 
ceived that, he kissed her with unfeigned affse- 
tioD. 

•This is the way in which yon eruel creatures 
triumph over our weakness,' she observed. — 
•But, indeed, I will not love you, if yon aie 
jealous.' 

•I'll be jealous no more. I am now so happy, 
that I conld almost be tempted to let Captain 
Todd come to the house when l>e pleased. And 
you, my little beauty!' he added, taking the 
infant in his arms, • why, I might have been 
sure, as far as you were concerned ! — those little 
laughing eyes of yours might alone have eon- 
vinoed me!' 

Still he strongly felt, that ill the alMenee of 
every test we are left oonpletely in the dark 
upon the subject, it would be quite as well, net 
only as an improvement upon phrenology, but 
as a means of effectually preventing iiU mis- 
takes, if everjpliild were born with sooie dis- 
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Man's life is but a voyage. Bv the shore 
Ofsunny Youth his barque awhile doth float, 
' Fill comes thefresh mugof (he breeze and tide, 
And sends it far abroad There with the waves 
It buffets bravely,— holds its constant course. 
Despite of hell or tempest— pai^s ships 
Of statelier size and sail, — is \m. itself 
Far, far behind by little tiny boats 



One scarce would trust upon a wavelets lake,— 
Reaches the port of Afe with battered hulk, 
nf it evcapp ibe hidden recks which make^ 
The sea of Time most dangerous J— and at %sX, 
Its brok<>n pl^ks bestrew the ragged strand ! 
— Happv, mettiinks, are they wuoglid« ttetwesn 
The tianks of some fair river, nor speed forth 
Dallying with Danger on Life's troatded sea. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Olf THB tClKHCB OF TINKSRIITO^ AVD THS 
ART or DB8PA1CHK8. 

They ha^ proceeded about two miles when tke 
tinker said : — 

*■ Come my lad let us sit down and rest our- 
aelres a bit, for it is past noon, and you must 
be tired by shoving that wheel along; I would 
have taken it from you before this, but the tact 
• 8, I'm rather stiffened yet affeut the head and 
•hoalders ; I fe 1 it more than I thoaght i should; 
here's a nice spot; I like to sit down uader a 
tree, not too well covered with leaves, like this 
ash ; ( like to see the sunxhine playing here 
aind there uponthe green grass, lifting its spots, 
jta the letiveii are rustled by the wind. Now, 
let us lie down here, and not care a fig for the 
wo'M. i am a philosopher; do you know 
that?* 

* 1 don*t exactly know what it means; a very 
clever, good man — is it not ?* 

* Well, not exactly ; a man may be a philoso- 
pher without being very clever. A philosopher 
IS a man wib never frets about anything, cares 
»bout nothing, is contented with a IiitTe, and 
«1«>n*t envy any one who appears better off than 
liimsHf; at least, that is my school ot philoso- 
phy. Tou stars, boy, to hear a tinker talk in 
this way — I perceive that ; but, yew must know, 
that 1 sm a tinker by choice; and 1 have tried 
many other professions before, all of which have 
disgusted me.' 

* What other professions have yoa been ?' 



* I have been — let me see — I almost forget ; 
but ril begin at the beginning. . My father was 
a gentleman, and until I wasfonrteen years old, 
I was a gentleman, or the son of one; then te 
died, and that profession was over, for h« left 
nothing ; my mother married again, and left me; 
she left me at school, and the master kept me 
there for a year, in hopes of being paid ; but, 
hearing nothing of my mother, and not knowing 
what to do with me, he at last (for he was a 
kind man) installed me as an under usher of the 
school ; for, you see, my education had been 
good, and I was well qualified for the situation, 
as far as capability went ; it was rather a bathos 
though, to sink from # gentleman's son to an 
under usher ; bat I was not a phBosepher at 
that time. I handed the t ^t toTOH^er and 
mistress, the head ushers, W|J|^rM^^«ers, 
but was not allowed any mysH^^^C^PrLatin 
and Greek, and English GrsmnMi«|» the little 
boys who made faces at me and put crooked 
pins on the bottom of my chair; I walked at the 
head of the string when they went out for an 
airing, and walked ^p stairs the last when it 
wa.4 time to go to bA. I had all the drudgery, 
and none of the comforts; I was up first, and 
held answerable for all deficiencies; I had to 
examine all their nasty little trousers, and held 
weekly conveisation with the botcher, as to the 
possibility of repairs; to mn out if s hen 
cackled, that the boys should not get the egg', 
to wipe the dirty noses of my mistress's chil- 
dren, and carry them if they roared ; te pay for 
all broken glass, it I oovid not discover the eul 
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prit ; to iLCCount for all bad smells, for all noise, 
and for all spilled ink ; to make all pens, and 
keep one hundred boys silent at church ; for all 
which, with deductions, i received £iO a jear, 
and found my own waihin^;. I stayed two 
years, during which time i contrired to save 
about £6; and with that, one fine morning, I 
set off on my travels, fully aatisfi*d that, come 
what would, I could not change for the worse* 
' Then you were about in the same condition 
that I'm in now,* said Joey. 

* Yes, thereabouts ) onlyta little older I should 
imagine. I set off with good hopes, hut bood 
found that nobody wanted educated people — they 
were a complete drug. At last I obtained a sit- 
nation as waiter, at a posting house on the road, 
where I ran along all day long to the tinkling 
of bells, with hotbrandy'arid- water ever nnder 
my Bose ; I answered all the belli, but the head 
waiter took all the money. However, I made 
acq laintances there ; and at last obtained a situ- 
ation as clerk to a corn-chandler, where I kept 
the books ; but he failed, and then i was hand- 
ed over to the miller, and covered with flour the 
whole time I was in his service. I stayed there 
till I had an offtfr from a coal -merchant (that 
was going from white to bUck) ; but, however, 
it was a better place. Then, by mere chance, I 
obtained the situation of clerk on board a fifteen 
gun brig, and cruised in the Channel for six 
months; but as I found that there was no chance 
of my being a purser, and as I hated the con- 
finement and discipline of a man-of-war, I cnt 
and run as soon as I obtained my pay. Then I 
was shopman at a draper**, which was abomina- 
ble, tor if the customers would not buy the goo fa 
I got all the blame ; besides I had to clean my 
master's boots and my mistress's shoes, and dine 
in the kitchen on scraps, with a slipshod, squint- 
ing girl, who made love to me. Then I was a 
warehouseman ; but they soon tacked on to it 
the office of light porrer, and I had to carry 
weights enough to break my back. At last 1 
obtained a situation as foreman, in a tinman and 
cutler's shop, and by being constantly sent into 
the work-shop 1 learnt something of the trade ; 
1 had made up my mind not to remain much 
longer, and I paid attention, receiving now and 
then a lesson from the Workmen, till I found 
that I could do very well; for, you see, it*s a 
verv simfi^tcn't of business, after all.* 

*■ BM^^"^ UfJifMnfr tinker is not so respect- 
able fllmirnnliy of the situations you were 
in beftffe,»«a^ ^y. 

* There I most beg your pardon, my good lad ; 
1 bad often serio us. though ts on the subject, and 
I argned as follows : — What is the best profes- 
sion in this world of ours? — That of a gentle- 
man ; f^r a gentleman doe9 not work, he bas 
liberty to go where he pleases, he is not control- 
led, and is his own*master. Many a man con- 
siders himself a gentleman who has not the in- 
diapensables that must complete the profession. 
A clerk in the treasury or the public offices, con- 
siders himself a gentleman; and so he is by 
birth, but not by profession ; for he is not his 
own master, but is as much tied down to hi9 
de»k as the clerk in a banker's counting-house. 



or in a shop. A gentleman by profestion most 
be his own master, and independent ; and how 
few there are in this world who can say sot- 
Soldiers and sailors are obliged to obey orders, 
and therefore I do net put them down as per- 
fect gentlemen, according to my ideas of what 
& ^ntleman should be. I doubt whether the 
Prime Minister can be.conaiderrd a gentleman 
until after he is turned out of office. ^Do yon 
understand me, boy ?* 

* O, yes, I understand what yon mean by a 
gentleman ; I recolleet reading a story of a ne- 
gro who came to this country, and who said that 
Uie pig was the only living being who did not 
work.* 

< The negro was not far wrong,' resumed the 
tinker. 'Well, after tbimkinf a long while, I 
eame to the decision tkat, as 1 could not be a 
perfect gentleman, I would be the nearest thing 
to it that was possible ; and I considered that 
the most enviable situation was that of a travel- 
ling tinker. I learned enongh of the trade, sav- 
ed money to purchase a knife-grinder's wheel, 
and here 1 have been in this capacity for nearly 
ten years.' 

* And do you hold to the opinion that you 
formed ?' 

* I do; for, look you, work I must, therefore 
the only question was, to take up the work that 
was lightes* and paid best ; 1 know no trade 
where you can gain so much with so little capi- 
tal and so little labor. Then, 1 am not controll- 
ed by any living being ; I have my liberty and 
independence ; I go where I please, stop where 
I please, work when 1 please, and idle when 1 
please ; and never know what it is to want a 
niglit's lodging. Show rae any other profeesioii 
which can say the same ! 1 might be better 
clothed — I might be considered more reapeeta- 
ble ; but I am a philosopher, and despise all that; 
1 earn as much as I want, and do very little 
work for it. I can grind knives and ECissors and 
mend kettles enongh in one day te provide for a 
whole weeh ; for instance, f can grind a knife 
in two minutes, fer which 1 receive twopence. 
Now, allowing that I work twelve hours in the 
day, at ihe rate of one penny per minute, 1 
should earn XSper day, which, deducting Sun- 
days, is £939 a year. Put that against iUO a 
year, as a drudge to a school, or confined to a 
desk in a shop, or any other profession, and joo 
see bow lucrative mine is in proportion ; then 1 
am under no control ; not ordered here or there, 
likes general or admiral : not attacked in the 
House of Xomnons or Lords, like a prime min- 
ister ; on the contrary, half a day's work out of 
the seven, is all I require; and 1 therefore ■»- 
sert that my profession is nearest to that of a. 
gentleman than iiny other thnt 1 k^w of.' 

* It may be as you style it, but you don't look 
much like one,* replied Joey, laughing. 

* That's prejudice; my clothes keep me as 
warm as if they were of the best materials, 
and quite new. 1 enjoy my victuals quite 
as much as any gentleman does— ^peaM^ 
more; I can indulge in my own thcuglitis; I 
have been as well educated, as it happens, iind I 
am too m^ch of a philosopher not to despise all 
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the rest. Besides, as I must work a little, it is 
pleasant to feel that I am always in request and 
respeeted by those who employ me.' 

* Respected! on what account?' 

* Because 1 am always wunted, and therefore 
always welcome. It is the little things of life 
which annoy, not the grfat; and a kettle that 
won't hold water, or a knife that won't cut, are 



' Joey Atherton,' replied our hero, who bad 
made up his mind to take the surnajne of his 
adopted sister, Nancy. 

' Well, Joey, do you agree with roe that my 
profession is a good one, and are you willing to 
learn it? if so, 1 will teach you.' 

^I shall be very elad to learn it, because it 
may one day be useful ; but I am not sure that 



always objects of execratiou; and as people heap I should like to follow it.* 



'heir anathemas upon the kettle and knife, so 
do they long for my return, and when I come, 
they are glad to see me, glad to pay me, and glad 
to find their knives are sharp, and their kettles, 
thrown on one side, are usefula)cain,ata trifling 
charge. I add to people's comfbrts; I become 
necessary to every poor person in the cottages ; 



*You will probably change your opinion; at all 
events, give it a fiir trial. In a month or so you 
will have tha theory ot it by heart, and then we- 
will come to the practice.' 

*How do you mean ?' 

*It*8 of no use attempting anything till you're 
well grounded m the theory of the art, which 



and therefore they like me and respect me. — you will gain by using your eyes. Allyouh"ve 

And, indeed, if it is only considered how many to do at nrst is to look on; watch me when i 

oaths and execrations sre used when a person is grind a knife or a pair of scissors; be attentive 

hacking and sawing away with a knife which when you see me soldering a pot, or putting a 

will not cut, and how by my wheel I do away patch upon a kettle; see how I tur^ my hand 

w;ith the cause of crime, I think that a when I'm grindin);, hew I beat out the iron 

travelling tinker may be considered, as to his when I mend , and learn how to heat the tools 

moral influence upon society, more important when I solder. In a month you will know how 

than any parson in his pulpit. You observe things are to be done in theory, and alter that 



that I have not degraded the profession by mar- 
riage as many do.' 

* How do you mean ?* 

* I hold that, whatever may be the means of a 
gentleman, that he must be oon«idered to lose 
the most precious advantage appertaining to the 
profession when he marries ; for he loses his 
liberty, and can no longer be laid to be under no 
control. It is very well for other professions to 
marry, as the world mu-^t be peopled ; bat a gen- 
tleman never should. It is true he may con- 
rpive to leave his clog at home, but then he pays 
dear fur a useless and g.illin^ appendage; but 
in my situation as a travelling tinker, I could not 
have done so; I must have dragged my clog af- 
ter me through the mud and mire, and have had 
a very different reception than what I have at 
present.* 

•Why so?' • - 

• Why, a man may stroll about the country by 
himself— find lodging and entertainment for 
himself: but not so if he had a wife in raps, and 
two or three dirty children at his heels. A sin- 
gle man, in every stage of society, if he pays his 
own way, more easily flnd.^ admission than a 
married one, that is, because the women regu- 
late it; and although they will receive him as a 
tinker, they invariably object to hi^ wife, who ii 
considered jnd stigmatized as the tinker's trull 



we shall come to the practice. One only thing 
ia the way ot practice, must yea enter upon at 
once, and that is turning the wheel with your 
foot ; for you must learn te do it so meehantoal- 
ly,that you are not aware that you are doing it, 
otherwise you cannot devote your whole atten- 
tion to the scissor or knite in your hand.' 

* And do you really like your present life, then, 
wandering about from place to place ?' 

*To be sore 1 do. I am my own master ; go 
where I like; stop wlw-re i like; pay no taxes 
or rates; sleep in the open air when the weather 
Is warm, and where I please when it is cold. — 
Besides, mine is a phihinthropio pvefession; I 
go about about do ng good, and I v« the means 
of resenting an afliront like a despet.' 

«Ashow?' 

* Why yon pee, we travellers never interfere in 
each oltier's beats ; mine Is a- circuit of many 
miles of country, and at the rate I travel it is 
somewhat about three months until I am at tha- 
same place again; they must wait for me if they 
want their jobs done, for they cannot g«tany 
one else. In one village they played me a trick 
one Saturday night when all the men were at 
the alehouse, and the oonse^uence was, I cat 
the village fbr a year; and thare never was such 
a village full of old kettles antf btunt knives in 
consequence. H3Wevor, they sent me a depu- 



No, that would not do — a wife would detract tation^ hoping I would forget what had pafsed, 
from my respectability, and add very much to and I pardoned them.* 



mjr cares. 

*But have you no home, then, anywhere ?' 

*VVhy, ye/», I have, like all single men on the 
pave, a« the French say— just a sort of * cham- 
bers • ti keep my property in, which will accu- 
mulnte in spite of me.* 

•Where are they?' 

*In Dudstone, to which place 1 am now going. 
f ha-^e a room for £6 a year; and the woman in 
the house takes charge of every thing during 
my absence. And now, ray boy, what is your 
name ?' 



•What is your name ?' inquired Joef. 

•Augustus Spikemsn My father was Augus- 
tus Spikeman, Erq. ; I was Master Augustus 
Spikeman, and now I'm Spikeman, the tinker ; 
so now we'll go on again. I have nearly come 
to the end of my beat ; in two days we shall be 
at Dud^itone, where I have my room, and where 
we shall probably remain for some days beibra 
we start again.' 

*1r the afternoon they arrived at a smell ham- 
let where they sapped and slept. Sptkeman 
was very busy till noon grtndiiig and repairiDg; 
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they then eontinned thtir journey, and on the 
leoond day, haTing waited oatside the town t.ll 
it waa duik, Spikeman left hia wheel in the 
charge of the landlord of a small aletiouse, to 
whom he appeared well known, then walked 
with Joey to the house in which he had a room, 
and led him up stairs to his apartmentfl. 

When our hero entered the chamber of Spike- 
man, he was yery much surprised to find it was 
spacious, light, and airy, and very clean. A 
Urse hed was in one corner ; a sofa, mahogany 
table, chest of drawers, and chairs, composed 
the furniture; there was a good sized looking- 
glass orer the chimney-piece, aod several 
shelves of books round the room. Desiring 
Joey to sit dawn and take a book, Spikeman 
rang for water, shaved off his beard, which had 
grown nearly half an inch long, wshed him- 
self, and then put on clean linen, and a very 
neat suit of clothes. When he was completely 
dressed, Joey could hardly believe that it was 
the same person. Upon Joey expressing his as- 
tonishment, Spikeman replied, *Yoo see, my 
lad, there's no one in this town who knows what 
my real prc^Msionis. I always go out and re- 
turn at dusk, and the travelling tinker is not re- 
cognized; not that I care for it so much, only 
other people do, and I respect their prejudices. 
They know that I am in the ironmongery line, 
and that is all; so I nlways make it a rule to 
enjoy mjself after my circuit, and live like a 
gentleman till a part of my money is gone, and 
then I set out again. I am aoquainted with a 
good many highly respectable people in this 
town, and thai is the reason why I said that I 
could be of service to you. Have you any bet- 
ter clothes. 

*TeB, mueh better.* 

*Then dress yourself In them, and keep those 
you wear for our travels.' 

Joey did as be was requested, and Spikeman 
then proposed that they should make a call at 
a friend's, where he would introduce our hero 
as his nephew. They set off, and soon came to 
the front of a neat looking house, at the door of 
which Spikeman rapped. Tl e door was opened 
by one of the daughters of the house, who, on 
seeing him, cried out, * Dear me, Mr Spikeman, 
IS this you! Why, where have you been all 
this while?' 

* A bout the country for orders. Miss Amelia ;' 
replied Spikeman ; 'business must be attended 
to.' 

« Well, come in ; mother will be glad to see 
you,^repHed the girl, at the same time npening 
the door of the sitting-room for them to enter. 

*Mr Spikeman, as 1 live !' exclaimed another 
girl, jumping np, and seizing his band. 

*Well, Mr Spikeman, it's an age since we 
have seen yon,' said the mother, <so now sit 
down and tell us all the news ; and, Ophelia, 
my lov€, set tea ready; and who is it you have 
with you, JiAr Spikeman?' 

«My little nephew, madam ; he is about to 
enter into the mysteries of the cutlery trade.' 

^Indeed I well, I suppose, as you are looking 
out for a successor, you soon intend to retire 
from bustaesf and take a wife, Mr. Spikeman ?' 



* Why, 1 suppose it will be mv fate one of thete 
days,' replied Spikeman; ^but that's an affair that 
requires some consideration.* 

* Very true, Mr Spikeman, it's a serious affair,* 
replied the old laily ; *and 1 can assure you that 
neither my Ophelia nor Amelia should marry a 
man with my consent, without 1 was convinced 
the gentleman considered it a very serious affair. 
It makes or mars a man, as the aaying is.' 

*Well, Miss Ophelia, have you read all the 
books I lent you the last time i was here V 

'Ves, that they have, both of them,' replied 
the old Indy; *they are so fond of poetry.' 

^But we've often wished that you were here 
to read to us,* replied Amelia, ^you do read so 
beautifully ; will >ou read to us aflcr tea ." 

* Certainly, with pleasure.' 

Miss Ophelia now entered with the tea-tray ; 
she and her siattr then went into the kitchen to 
make some toast, and to see to the kettle boiling, 
while Mr. Spikeman continued in convtrsation 
with ihe mother. Mrs. James was the widow 
ol a draper in the town, who had, at hit death, 
lefl her sufficient to life quietly snd respecta- 
bly with her daughters, who were both very 
good, amiable ^iiis ; and, it must be aeknow- 
ledged, neither of them was ^nwiiling to listen 
to the addresses of Mr- Spikeman, had he been 
so inclined ; but they began to think that Mr. 
Spikeman was not a marrying man, which, as 
the reader must know by this time, waa the 
fact. 

The evening passed very pleasantly. Mr. 
Spikeman took a volume of poetry, and, as Miss 
Ophelia had said, he did read very beautifully ; 
so much BO, that Joey was in admiration, for be 
had never yet known the power produced by 
good reading. At ten o'clock they took their 
leave, and returned to Spikeman's domicile 

As soon as they were up stttirs, and candles 
lighted, Spikeman sat down on the sofa. *Tgo 
see, Joey,' said he, * that it is necessary not to 
mention the knifegrindei's wheel, as it would 
make a diflbrence in my reception. All gentle- 
men d^ not get their livelihood as honestly as I 
do ; but, still, prejudices are not to be overcome. 
You did me a kind act, and i wished to return 
it; I could not do so without letting you into 
this little secret, but I have seen enough of yoa 
to think you can be trusted.' 

4 should hope so,' replied Joey ; <I have learnt 
caution, young as I am.' 

'That I have perceived already, and th«refoee 
I have said enough on the subject. I hare but 
one bed, and you must bleep with me. as you 
did on our travels.' 

The next morning the old woman of the hocie 
brought up their breakfast Spikeman lived in 
a very comfortable way ; very different to what 
he did as a travelling tinker; and he really ap- 
peared to Joey to be, with the exception of ha 
conversation, which was always superior, a very 
different person from what he was when Joey 
first fell in with him^. For many days they ve- 
mained at Dudstone, visiting at different hooaea, 
and were always well received. 

'Tou appear so well known, and so well liked 
in this town,' observed Joey, 'I wonder yo« do 
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not let up a business, partieulirly as you say 
you haye money in the bank?' 

*If I did, Joey, I should no longer be bappy, 
no longer be my own master, and do as 1 please ; 
in fact, I shoold no longer be the gentleman, 
that is^ the gentleman by profession, as near as 
I can be one — the man who has his liberty and 
enjoys it. No, no, boy ; 1 have tried aleiost ev- 
ery thing, and have come to my own conclu- 
sions. Have you been reading the book I gave 
you ?• 

*Tes; I have nearly finished it' 

*I am glad to see that you like reading. No- 
thing so mucb improves or enlarges the mind. 
Tou must never let a day pis9 wiUiout reading 
two or three hours, and when we travel again, 
and are alone by ihe way- side, we will read to- 
gether ; I will choose some books on purpose.' 

*I should like very much to write to my sieter 
Mary,' said Joey. 

*Do so, and tell her that you have employ- 
ment; but do not say exactly how. There m 
paper and pens in the drawer. Stop, I will find 
them for you/ Spikeman went to the drawer, 
and when taking out ths pens and paper, laid 
hold ef soToe manuscript writing. *By-the>bye,' 
said he, laughing, 4 tol 1 you, Joey, that I had 
been a captain's clerk on board the Weasel, a 
fourteen gun brig; [ wrote the captain's de- 
spatches tor hi. e; and here are two of them of 
which 1 kept copies, that I might laugh over 
them occasionallv. I wrote all bis letters; for 
be was no great penman in the first place, and 
had s very great confusion of ideas in the sec- 
ond. He certaioly was indebted to me, as you 
will acknowledge, when you hear what 1 read 
•nd tell you. I served under him, craising in 
the Channel; and I flatter myself that it was 
entirely through n.y writings that he got his 
promotion He is now Captain Alcibiades Ajax 
Boggs, and all through me. We were cruising 
off the coast of France, close in to Ushant, 
where we perceived a fleet oi small vessels, call- 
ed Chasse Marees (coasting luggers,) laden with 
wine, coming round; and, as we did not know 
of any batteries thereabouts, we ran in to at- 
tempt a capture; we cut off three of them; but 
just as we had compelled them, bv firing broad- 
sides into them, to lower their sails, a battery, 
which our commander did not know anything 
of, opened fire upon us, and before we could get 
out of range, which we did as soon as we could, 
ooe shot came in on deck, and cut the topsail 
halyard's fall, at the very time that the men 
were hoistiDg the sail (for we bad been shaking 
another reef out,) and the rope being divided, as 
the men were hauling upon it, of course they 
all tumbled on the deck, one over the other. — 
The other sbotstruck our foremast, and chipped 
off a large slice, besides cutting away one of the 
•hrouds, and the signal halyards Now, you 
do not knew enouf^h about ships to understand 
that there was very little harm done, or that 
the coasting vessels were very small, with onl^ 
three or four men on board of each of them ; it 
therefore reouired some little raansgement to 
snake a flaming despatch. But I did it — only 
listen, now-^I have begun in the true Nelson 
•tjle. 



(«TO THS SSCaSTARY OF THB AOMIBAX.TY. 

* *Sir, — It has pleased the Great Disposer to 
grsnt a decided victory to his Majesty's arms, 
through ihe efforts of the vessel which I have 
the honor to command. On the 28d day of An* 
gust last, Usliant then bearing S. W. 6 4 West, 
wind W., distant from three to four leagues, per- 
ceiving an enemy's fleet, ot three-masted vessels 
rounding the point, with the hopes, 1 presume, 
of gaining the port of Cherburg. Convinced 
that I should have ever^ support f rem the gal- 
lant officers and ti ue British tars under my com. 
mand, I immediately boie dowa to the attack; 
the movements of the enemy fully proved that 
they were astounded at the boldness of the ma- 
nceavre, and instead of keeping ibeir line, they 
soon separated, and sheered off in different di- 
rections, so as to receive the support of their 
batteries.' 

*YoQ see, Joey, I have said three-masted vesj 
sela, which implies ships, although, as in this 
case, they were only luggers. 

* *Jji half an hour we were sufficiently close to 
the main bodv to open our fire, and broadside 
after broadside were poured in, answered by 
the batteries on the coast, with unerring aim. 
Notwithstanding the unequal contest, 1 have the 
pleasure of inlorming you, that in less than half 
an hour we succeeded in capturing three of the 
vessels (named as per margin), and finding noth- 
ing more could be done for the honoi of his Ma- 
jesty's arnis,as soon as we could take possession, 
1 considered it mv duty to haul off from ihe in- 
cessant and galling fire of the batterieft. 

**]n this well-foughi and successful contest, I 
trust that the British fl g has not been tarnished 
What the enemy's loss may have been it ifl im- 
possible to say; they acknowledge themselves, 
however, that it hss been severe.' ' 

*But, did the enemy lose any men ?' demand- 
ed Joey. 

*Noi one; but you observe I do not say loss 
of life, although the Admiralty may think 1 
refer to it — that's not my fault. But 1 was per- 
fectly correct in saying the enemy's loss wag 
great; for the poor devils who were in the 
Chasse Marees, when they were brought on 
board, wrung their hands, and said that they 
had lost their aU. New, what loss can he great- 
er than all f 

**His Majesty's vessel is much injured in her 
spars and rigging from the precision of the ene- 
my's fire; her lower rigging — running rigging 
being cut away, her foremost severely wounded, 
and, 1 regret to add, severely injured in the 
hull; but, such was the activity of the officers 
and men, that, with the exception of the fore- 
mast, which will require the services of the dock 
ysrb, in twenty-four hours we were ready to 
resume the contest. 1 am happy to say, that, 
although we have many men hurt, we have nene 
killed; and 1 trust that, under the care of the 
surgeon, they will, most of them, be soon able 
to resume their duty.' ' 

*But you had no men wounded V interrupted 
Joey. 

'None wounded ! I don't say wounded, I 
only say hurt. Didn't a dosen ef the men, who 
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were hoitftin^ the maiii'topstll when the fall was 
cat away, all tamble backwards on deck r and 
do jon think they were not hurt by the fall ? — of 
course they were; besides, one man nearly bad 
his finger jammed off, and another burnt his 
hand by putting too much powder to the touch- 
hole of his carronade. So I continue : — 

* 4t now becomes my duty to point out to 
their Lordships the very meritorious conduct of 
Mr John Smith, an old and deserving officer, 
Mr James Hammond, Mr Cross, and Mr By fleet; 
indeed, 1 may say that all the officers under my 
command Tied in their exertions for the honor 
of the British flag.' 

*You see the commander had quarrelled with 
some of his officers at that tim^, and woold not 
mention them. J tried all- i could to persuade 
him, but he was obstinate. 

**1 have the honor to return a lia^ ef casual- 
ties and the names of the vessels taken, and 
have the honor to be. Sir, your obedient servant, 
**ALciBiAns8 Ajax Boggs. 

< ^Report o( killed and wounded on board of 
his Majesty *s brig Weasel, in the action of the 
23d of August : — Killed, none; wounds and con- 
tusions, John Potts, William Smith, Thomas 
Snaggs, William Walker, and Peter Potter, able 
seamen; John Hobbs, Timothy Stout, and Wal- 
ter Pye, marines. 

'*B«turn of vessels captured in the action of 
the 23d of August, by his Majesty's brig Wea- 
sel :— Notre Damede Misericorde,de Rochelle ; 
La Vengeur, de Bordeaux; L'EtoUle du Matin, 
de Charente. 

(Signed) *■ *Alcibi ades Ajax Boogs, Com. 

*Well I'em sure, ifyou had not told me oth- 
erwise, I should have thought it had been a 
very hard figi»t.' 

'That's what ihey did at the Admiralty, and 
just what we wanted; hut now I come to ray 
other despatch, which obtained the rank lor my 
captain, and upon which I plume myself not a 
Jtule. Tou must know, that when cruising i,n 
the Channel, in a thick fog, and not keeping a 
very sharp look-out, we ran foul of a French 
privateer. It was about nine o^clock in the 
evening, md we had ver, few hands on deck, 
and those on deck were most of tbem, if not all, 
&8leep We came biing against one another, 
and carried away both spars and yards; and the 
privateer, who was by for the most alert after 
the accident happened, cut away a good deal of 
our rigging, and got clear of us before our men 
could be got u| from below. Had they been on 
the look-out, they might have boarded us to a 
certainty, for all was confusion and amazement; 
but they cleared themselves and got off before 

our men couid get up and run to their guns 

She was out of sight immediately, from the 
thickness of the fog; however, we fired several 
broadsides in the direction we supposed she 
might be; and there was an end of the matter. — 

* Why, no,' replied Joey; «I don't see how yon 
could make much out of that.' 

*Well, ifyou can't see, now you shall hear:' 

••toth« sbcrbtart of thb abmiraltt. 
' *Sir, — ^1 have the honor to acquaint yon that, 



on the night of the 10th NoTember, cruising in 
the, Channel, with the wind from 8. E., and 
foggy ,a large vessel hove in tight en onr weather 
bow.* 

*Ton see, I didn't say, we perceived a yessel, 
for that would not have been correct. 

' < As she evidently did not peroeiTe ns, we 
continued our course towards her ; the men were 
summoned to their quarters, and, in a very short 
time, were ready to uphold the honor of the En- 
glish flag. The first collision between the two 
vessels was dreadful ; but she contrived to dis- 
engage herself, and we were therelore prevent^ 
ed carrying her by boarding. After repeated 
broadsides, to which, m her disabled and eon- 
fused state, she could make no return, she 
gradually increased her distance; still, she had 
remained in our hands, a proud trophv— 1 say, 
still, she bad been a proud trophy — had not the 
unequal collision* — [it was a very unequal eol- 
lision, for she was a much ^nualler vessel than 
we were] — 'carried away our fore yard, cat-head, 
fore-topgallant mast,jibboom anddolphm-striker, 
and rendered ut, from the state of onr rigging, 
a mere wreck. Favered by the thick fog and 
darkness of the night, I regret that, after all our 
efforts, she contrived to escape, and the spoils 
of victory were wrested from us after all enr 
strenuous exertions in our country^s cause. 

' *When all performed their duty in so ex- 
emplary a manner, it would be unfair, and in- 
deed, invidious, to particularize ; still, 1 cannot 
retrain from mentioning the eroed conduct of Mr 
Smith, my first lieutenant; Mr Bowles, my 
second lieutenant ; Mr Chabb, my worthy mas- 
ter ; Mr Jones and Mr James, master's mates ; 
Messrs. HaH, Smith, Ball, and Pall, midship- 
men ; and Messrs. Sweet and Sharp, volunteers. 
1 also received every assistance from Mr Grulf, 
the purser, who offered his services, and i can- 
not omit the conduct of Mr Splkeman, clerk. — 
I am also highly indebted to the attention and 
care shown by Mr Thome, surgeon, who is so 
well supported in his duties by Mr Green, as- 
sistant surgeon of this ship. The activity of Mr 
Bruce, the boatswain, wa8de<erving of the high- 
est encomiums; and it would be an act of in- 
justice not to notice the zeal of Mr Bilte, the 
carpenter, and Mr Sponge, gunner of this ship. 
James Anderson, quarter-master, received a 
severe contusion, but is now doing well ; I trast 
1 shall not be considered presumptuous in re- 
commending him to a boatswain*s warrant. 

••I am happy to say that our casualties, owing 
to the extreme panic of the enemy, are v^yfew, 
I have the honor to be, Sir, your very obedient 
and humble servant, > * ' 

^^Alctsiades Ajax Boggs. 

* * Wounded— Very severelpr, James Andar- 
sMi, quarter mastec. Contusions — John Peters, 
able seamen; Junes' Morrison, marine; Thomas 
Snowball, captain's cook.' * 

^Tltere, m>w ; that I consider a very capital 
letter; no Frenchman, not even an American, 
could have made out a better case. The Ad- 
miralty were satisfied that something very gal- 
lant had been done, although the fog maUe it 
appear not quite so clear as it might have be«n; 
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and the consequence was, that my commander 
received bis promotion. There, now write your 
letter, and tell your sister that she mast aoawer 
it as soon as possible, as you are going oat with 
roe for orders in three or four days, and shall be 
absent for three months.' 

Joey wrote a long letter to Mary ; he stated 
the adventure with the two scoundrels who 
would have robbed him, his afterwards- falling 
in with a >centleman who dealt in cutlery, Mid 
his being taken into his service ; and as Spike- 
man had told him, requested her to answer direct- 
ly, as he was about to set off on a circuit with 
his master, which would occasion his absence 
for three months. 

Mary's reply came before Joey's departure. 
She stated that she was comfortable and happy, 
tliat her mistress was very kind to her. but that 
she felt that the work was rather too much ;— 
however, she would do her duty to her employ- 
ers. There war mu<*h good ad vice to Joey, much 
affectiooate feeling, occasional recurrence to 
past scenes, and thankfulness that she wa« no 
longer a disgrace to her parents and her sex ; it 
was an humble, ffratelul, contrite, and affection- 
ate effusion, which did honor to poor Mary, and 
proved that she was sincere in her asaertions of 
continuing in the right path,and doatingly attach- 
ed to our hero. Joey read it over and over 
again, and shed tears of pledsure ks he recalled 
the scenes which had passed. Poor Joejr bad 
lost his father and mother, as he supposed, for 
ever ; and it was soothing to the boy's ieelinge 
to know that there were some people in tha 
world who loved him; and he remained for 
hours thinking of Mary, Mrs Chopper, and bis 
£Ood and kind friends, the M'Shanes. 

Two days ader the receipt of Mary's letter, 
Spikeman and Joey went to the houses of their 
various acquaintances and bade them adieu, an- 
nouncing Uieir intention to set off on the cir- 
cuit. Spikeman paid up every thing, and lockad 
up many articles in his rcora which had been 
tsiken out for uoe. Joey and he then put on their 
travelling garments, and, waiting till it was 
dask, locked the chambers and set off to the little 
pnblic-house, where the knife-grinder's wheel 
had been deposited. Spikeman had taken the 
percaution to smut and dirty his face, and Joey, 
at his request, had done the same. When they 
entered the public-house, the landlord greeted 
Spikeman warmly, and asked him what he had 
been about. Spikeman replied that, as usual, 
he had been to see his old mother, and now he 
must roll his grindstone a bit. After drinking 
a pot cf beer at the kitchen-fire, they retired to 
bed ; and the next morning, at daylight, they 
once more proceeded on their travels. 



PART 13. 

VOL. II —CHAPTER. VHI. 

tn WHICH THE T1NKKR FALLS IN LOVE WITH 
A LADY OE HIGH DEGREE. 

For many months Spikeman and our here 
travelled together, during which time Joey had 
learned to grind a knife or a pair of scissors as 



well as Spikeman himself, and toek most of the 
work off his hands ; they suited each oiher, and 
passed their time most pleasantly; indulging 
themselves .every day with a few hours* repose 
and reading on the way «de. 

One aflernoon, when it was very sultry, they 
had stopped and ensconced themselves in a 
shady copse by the side ef the roi^, not far 
from an old mansion, which stood on an emi- 
nence, when Spikeman said, *Joey, 1 think we 
are intruding here ; and, if so, may be forcibly 
expelled, which will not be pleasant; so roll 
the wheel in, out of sight, and then we may in- 
dulge in a aiesta, which, during this beat, will 
be very agreeable.' « 

* What's a siesta ?' said Joey. 

*A siesta is a nap in the middle of thajday, 
universally resorted te by the Spsniards, Ital- 
ians, and, indeed, by all the inhabitants of hot 
climates; with respectable people it is cillrd a 
siesta, but with a travelling tinker it must be, I 
presume, called a tnooie.' 

*Well, then, a snooae let it be,' said Joey, 
taking his seat on the turf by Spikeman, in a 
reclining position. 

They had not yet composed themselves to 
sleepf when they heard a female voice singing 
at a little distance. The voice evidently pro- 
ceeded from the pleasure- grounds which were 
between them and the mansion. 

*Hush !' said Spikeman, potting up his finger, 
ns he raised himself on his elbow. 

The party evidently advanced nearer to them, 
and carolled, in very beautiful tones, the song 
of Ariel, — 

''Where the bee sueks there lurk I, 
In the cowslip's bell I lie, ^cc." 

*Heigbo !' exclsimed a •oh voice, after the 
song had been finished ; *I wish I could creep 
into a oowelip bell. Miss Araminta, yon are 
not coming down the walk yet; it appears you 
are in no hurry, so I'll begin my new book.' 

Alter this soliloquy there wss silence. Spike- 
man made a sign to Joey to remain still, and 
then, creeping on his hs^ds and knees, by de- 
grees arrived is far as he could venture to the 
other side of the copse. 

In a mittnte or two another footstep was heard 
coming down the gravel walk, and soon after- 
wards another voice. 

*Well, Melissa, did you think I never would 
come? I could not help it. Uncle would have 
me rub his foot a little.' 

*Ay, there's the rub,* repliofi the first young 
lady. 'Well, it was a sacrifice of friendship at 
the altar of humanity. Poor popa ! I wish I 
eould rub his foot for him; hut I always do it 
to a quadrille tone, and he alwsys ssy^ I rub it 
toohsrd; 1 only follow the music' 

* Yes, and so does he ; for you sometimes Fct 
him a dancing, yon giddy girl ' 

*I am net fit for a nurse, and that's a fHct, 
Araminta. I ean feel for him. but I cnnnot sit 
atill a minute; that you know. Poor mamma was 
a great loss ; and, when she died, I don't know 
what I should have done if it had'nt been tor 
my dear cousin Araminta.* 

•Nay, you are very nseful in your way; for 
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yoQ play and aing to bim, and that aoothes 
him.' 

*Tes, I do it with pleasare, for 1 can do but 
little else; bat, Araminta, mj singing is that of 
a caged bird ; I must sing where they hang my 
cage. O, how I wish i had been a man !' 

*I belloTe that there never was a woman yet 
who has not, at one time in her life, said the 
same thing, faowever mild and quiet she may 
ba¥6 been in dispoeition. But, as we cannot, 
why * 

*Why, the next thing is to wish to be a man's 
wife, Araminta; is it not?* 

^It is natural, 1 suppose, to wish so,* replied 
Araminta; *bat I seldom think about it. i 
must first see the man I can love before J think 
about marry rag.' 

^And now, tell me, Araminta, what kind of 
man do you think you could fancy ?' 

*I shonld like him to be steady, generous, 
brave and handsome; of unexceptionable family, 
with plenty of money ; that's all.' 

>Q, that's all ! i admire your Hh3a'8 all.*— 
You are not very likely to meet with yoar 
match, I'm afraid. If he's steady, he is not 
likely to be very generous ; and if to those two 
qualifications you tack on birth', wealth, be.iaty, 
and bravery, I think your Hhat's all' is very 
misplaced. Now I have other ideas.' 

*Pray let me have them, iHelisfa.' 

*I do not want my husband to be very hand- 
some, but I wish him to be full of fire and 
energy ; a man that — in fact, a man that could 
keep me in tolerable order. 1 do not care about 
his having money, as I have plenty in my own 
possession to bestow on any man 1 love ; but he 
mu3t be of ftood education — very fond of read- 
ing—romantic not a little — and his extraction 
must be, however poor, respectable — ^that is, his 
parents must not have been tradespeople. Yon 
know i prefer riding a spirited horse to a quiet 
one ; and, if 1 were to marry, I should like a 
husband who would give me some trouble to 
manage ; I think i would master him.' 

*So have many thought before you, Melissa, 
but they have been mistaken.' 

*Ye!i, because they have attempted it by 
meekness and submission, thinking to disarm 
|iy that method. It never will do, any more 
ihan getting into a passion. When a man give* 
up his liberty, he does make a great saorince — 
that Tm sure of— and a woman should prevent 
him feeling that he is ohained to her 

>And how wopld you wana^ that?* stid Ar- 
aminta. 

<By boing infinite in ray variety, always cheer- 
ful, and, instep of permitting him to stay at 
home pinned to my apron*string, order him oat 
of way from me, join his amusements, and aU 
ways have people in the house that he liked, so 
M to4ivoid being too much tete-a»tete, the 
eaged bird ever wants to escape i open the door 
and let him take a fliffht, and he will eome baok 
of his own accord, of coarse. 1 am supposing 
my gentleman to be naturally good-hearted and 
good-tempered. Sooner than marry what you 
call a steady, sober man, I'd run away with a 
ff^pt^Q of a priyateer. And, ene tbinf more, 



Araminta, 1 never would, passionately, distract- 
edly fond as I might be, acknowledge to my hus- 
band the extent of my devotion and a£fection for 
him. 1 would always have him to soppooe that 
I could still love him better than what I yet did 
— in short, that there was more to be gained ; 
for, depend upon it when a man is assured that 
he has nothing more to gain, his attentions are 
over. You can't expect a man tochace nothing, 
you know.' 

*You are a wild girl, Melissa; I only hope 
you will marry well.' 

*f hope I shall; but I can tell you this, that, 
if I do make a mistake, at all events, my hus- 
band will find that he has made a mistake also. 
There's a little lurking devil in me, which, if 
roused up by bad treatment, would, I expect, 
make me more than a match for him. I'm al- 
most sorry that I've so much money of my own, 
for I suspect every man who says any thing 
pretty to me ; and there are but few in this 
world who would scorn to marry for money.' 

*1 believe so, Melissa; but your person would 
be quite sufficient without fortune.' 

* Thanks, coi ; for a woman, that's very hand- 
some of yon. And so now we will l>egin our 
new book.' 

Miss Melissa now commenced reading; and 
Spikeman, who had not yet seen the faces of the 
two young ladies, crept softly nearer to the side 
of the cap.^e, so as to enable him to satisfy his 
curiosity, in this position he remained nearly 
an hour, when the book was closed, and the 
young ladies returned to the house« Afeliasa 
again singing as she went. 

'Joey,' said Spikeman, *I did not think that 
there was such a woman in existence as that 
girl; she is just the idea that I have formed of 
what a woman ought to be ; I must find oat who 
she is; I am' in love with her, and * 

*Mean to make her a tinker's bride,' replied 
Joey, laughing. 

vo6y, 1 shall certainly knock you down, if yoa 
apply that term te her. Come, let us go to the 
village, it is close at hand.' 
, As soon as they arrived at the village, Spike- 
man went into the alehouse. During the re- 
mainder of the day, he was in a brown study, 
and Joej amused himself with a book. At nine 
o'clock the company had all quitted the tap- 
room, and (hen Spikeman entered into cenver- 
sation with the hostess. In the course of eon- 
versatlon, she informed him that the mansion 
belonged to Squire Matthews, who had formerly 
oeen a great manufacturer, and who had par- 
chased the place ; that the old gentleman had 
lon^ suffered from the gout, and saw no eompa- 
ny, which was very bad for the village } that 
Miss MeliSfA was his daughter, and he had a 
son who was v^f^ his regiment in India, and, it 
was said, not on very good terms with his father; 
that the old gentleman was choleric and -rictleBt 
because he was always in pain ; hut that eTery 
one spoke well of Miss Melissa and Mims Ara- 
minta, her cousin, whe were both very kind to 
the poor people. Having obtained these partio- 
ulars, Spikeman went to bed ; he slept litue that 
nighty u Joey, who was his bedfellow, oooM 
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testify; for be allowed Joey no ileep either— 
turaiog and twisting raond in the bed every iwo 
minaiei. The next morning they aroae early 
and proceeded on their way. 

' Joey, siiid Spike raan, after an hoar*a si- 
lenep, *• I have been thinking a sreat deal last 
night/ 

*So I suppose, for you certainly were not 
sleeping.* 

*Na, 1 could not sleep; the fact is, Joey, I am 
determined to hare that girl. Miss Mdtbewe, if 
I can ; a bold attempt for a tinker, you will say, 
but not lor a gentleman born as 1 w»b. I tho't 
I never should care for a woman ; but there is a 
current in the affWim of msn. I shall now drift 
with the currtrnt, and if it Ie4d9 to fortune, so 
much the better ; if not, he who dares greatly, 
does greatly. 1 feel convinced that I should 
make her a good husband, and it shall not be my 
fault if 1 do not gain her/ 

^Do you mean to propose in form, with your 
foot on your wheel ?' 

*No, saucebox, I don't; but I mean to turn 
ny knife-grinder's wheel into a wheel of for- 
tune ; and, with your help, 1 will do so.' 

*You are sure of my help, if you are serious,' 
replied Joey ; 'but how you are to manage I can- 
not comprehend.' 

*I have already made out a program me, al- 
though the interweaving of the plot is not yet 
decided upon ; but I must get to the next town 
as fast as I can, as I must make preparations.* 

On arrival, they took up humble quarters, as 
usual; and then Spikeman went to the station- 
er's, and told them that he had got a commissioi) 
to execute for a lady. He bought sealing-wax, 
a glass seal, with ^Esperance ' as a motto, gilt- 
edg^d note-paper-, and several other requisites 
in the stationery line, and ordered tbem to be 
packed up carefully, that he might not soil them; 
he fhen purchased scented soap, a hair brush, 
and other articles for the toilet; and having oh* 
tained all these requisites, he added to them one 
or two pair of common beaver gloves, and then 
went to the barber's to get his hair cut. 

*I am all ready now, Joey,* said he, when he 
returned to the alehouse ; 'and to-morrow we 
retrace our steps.' 

« What ! back to the village ?' 
*Tes; and where we ^ball remain some time 
perhaps * 

On reaching the village next morning. Spike- 
**tan hired a bed-room, and, leaving Joey to 
work the grindstone, remained in his apart- 
ments. When Joey returned in the evening, 
he found Spikeman had been very busy with the 
soap, and had restored hi« hands to something 
like thfir proper color; he had also shaved him- 
self, and washed bis hair clean and brushed it 

'Voii fiee, Joey, I have commeRed operations 
already ; 1 shall soon be prepared to act the part 
of the gentleman who has turned tinker to gain 
the lowe of a fair lady of bijih degree.' 

' ( wish you success; b^t what are your 
plans?' 

*That you will find out to-morrew morning; 
DOW we must go to bed/ 
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Spikeman was up early ihe next morning. — 
When they had breakfasted, he desired Joey to 
go for the knife-grinder*8 wheel, and follow hi i . 
As soon as they were clear of the village, Spike- 
man said, — 

' It will not do to remain at the village; there's 
a cottage half a mile down the road where they 
once gave roe lodging ; we must try if we can- 
not gel it now.' 

When th«y arrived at the cottage, Spikeman 
made a very satisfactory bargain tor board and 
lodging for a few days, stating that they charg- 
ed so much at the village alehouse, that ht: could 
not afford to stay there, and that he expected to 
have a good job at Squire Matthews's, up at the % 
mansion house. As soen as this arrangement 
was completed, they returned back to the copse 
near the mansion house, Joey rolling the knife- 
grinder's wheel. 

• You see, Joey,' said Spikeman, « the first 
thing necessary will be to stimulate curiosity ; 
we ma> have to wait a day or two before the 
opportunity may occur, but, it necessary, 1 will 
wait a month. That Miss Mathews will very 
often be found on the seat by the copse, either 
alone or mith her cousin, 1 take to be certain, as 
all ladies have their iavorite retreats. 1 do not 
intend that they should see me yet ; I must 
make an impression first. Now, leave the 
wheel on the outside, and come with me; do not 
speak.' 

As soon as they were in the copse. Spikeman 
reconnoitred very carefully, to ascertain if either 
of the young ladies was on the bench, and find- 
ing no one there he returned to Joey. 

*They cannot eome without our hearing their 
footsteps,' said Spikeman, <so now we must 
wait here patiently.' 

Spikeman threw himself down on the turf in 
fVont of the copse, and Joey folloaed his exam- 
ple. 

*Come, Joey, we may as well read a little to 
pass away the time ; 1 have brought two vol- 
nmes of Byron with me.' 

For half an hour they were thus occupied, 
when they heard the voice of Miss Mathews 
singing as before, as she came down the walk. 
Spikeman rose and peeped through the foli- 
age. 

* She is alone,' said he, *which Is just what I 
wished. Now, Joey, I am going to read to yon 
aloud. Spikeman then began to read ia the 
masterly style which we have before referred 
to:— 

'' I loved, and was beloved again; 

Tliey lell me, Sir, ^ou never anew 

Those gentle frailties: if 'tis true 

I shorten all my joys and pain, 

To you 'twould seem atwMrd as vain ; 

Hut all now are not born to reign, 

Or o'er their passions, or as you 

There, o'er themselves and nations too. 

I am, or rather was, a Prince, 

A chiftf of thousands, and could lead 

Them on when each would foremost bleed, 

Bat would not o'er myself 

( he like eoatrol. But to i 
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I loved, and was Moved again ; 
lu sooih it is a happy diNun— 
But yet where happiuess ends in pain.' 
* 1 am afraid i^at is bat too true mj dear boy/ 
■aid Spikeman, laying down the book; ^ Sbak- 
speare has moit truly said, 'The courae of true 
love never did run smooth.* Nay, he cannot 
be said to be orijfinal in that idea, for Horace 
and moat of the Greek and Latin poets have aaid 
much the same thing before him; however, let 
as go on a^in — 



" We met ia secret, and the hour 
Which led me to my lady's bower 
Was fiery expectation's dower j 
The days and nighu were nothing— 
Except the hour which doth recall 
In the long lapse Trom youth to age. 
No other Tike itsdf.' 
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« Do you observe the extreme beauty of that 
passage ?' said Spikeman. 

• Yes,' said Joey, » it id very beautiful.' 

< You weald more feel the power of It, my 
dear hoy, if you were in love, but your time is 
not yet come ; but I am afraid we must leave 
off now, for I expect letters of consequence by 
the post, and it is uaeleaa, 1 fear, waiting here. 
Come, put the book by, and let ua take up the 
wheel of my sad fortunes. 

Spikeman and Joey roae on their feet. Joey 
went to the knife-grinder*s wheel, and Spike- 
man followed hioi without looking back; he 
heard arastling ne vet theless, among the bushes, 
which announced to him that his manoeuvre 
had succeeded; and, aa soon as he wasaboat fif. 
ty -yards from tbe road, be took the wheel from 
Joey, desiring him to look back, aa if accident- 
ally. Joey did so, and saw Miss Mathews fol- 
lowing them with her eyes. 

< That will do,' observed Spikeman; 'her co- 
nosily ia excited, and that is all I wish * ■ 

What Spikeman aaid waa correct. Ar^miB- 
ta joined Misa Mathews shortly after Spikeman 
and Joey had gone away. 

^ My dear Araminta,' said Melisaa, * anch an 
adventure! I can hardly credit my aen^ea. 

* Why, what is the mattf'r, dear cousin V 

I Do you see that man and boy, with a knife- 
grinder's wheel, juat in aight now ?* 

' Tea, to be sure 1 do ; but what of them ?— 
Have they been insolent?' 

< Insolent! they never saw me ; they had no 
ide4 that I waa here. I heard voices aa I caiLe 
down the walk, so I moved soflly, and wh<*n I 
gained the aeat, there was somebody reading 
poetry so b«*antifully ; I never heard one read 
with such correct emphaain, aitd clear pronun- 
ciation. And then he alopped and talked to the 
boy about the Greek and Latin poets, and quot. 
ed Shakapeare. There must be some myste- 

' Well, but if there is, what haa that to do w.th 
the travelling tinker's ?* 

'What! why it was the travelling tinker 
himself, dearest ; but he cannot be stinker; for 
I heard him sa\ that he expected letters of con- 
»^qaenoe, and no travelling Unker oouid do 
that.' 

> Why, ne ; 1 doubt if most of them can read 
ml all/ 



*Now, I would give my little finger to know 
who that person is. Did yon aee his face ?' 

' No ; hie never turned this way; the boy did 
when they were some distance off. It's verj, 
very strange. What waa he reading V 

*I don't know ; it waa very beaatiful. I won- 
der if be will ever come this way again ! if he 
does ' 

' Well, Melissa, and if he does?' 

*My scissors want grinding very badly ; they 
won't cut a bit.' 

'Why, Melissa, you don't mean to fall in love 
with a tinker ?' aaid Araminta, laughing 

'He is no tinker, I'm sure ; but why be i* 
disguised 1 shoold like to know.' 

* Well, but I came out to tell yon that your 
father wants you. Come along.' 

Tbe two young ladies then retnmed to %hm 
house, but tbe mystery of the morning ssne 
broached more than once, and eanvaaaed in cTerj 
poaaible way. 

Spikeman, as soon as he had returned to tbe 
cottage, took ont hia writing materials to con- 
coct an epistle. AfWr some time in correcting, 
he made out a fair copy, which he read to Joej. 

'1 tremble lest at the first moment you cant 
jTonr eyes over tbe page you throw it nwny 
without deigning to peruse it; and yet there in 
nothing in it which could raiae a bliuh on tbe 
cheek of a modest maiden. If it be a crime to 
have seen yon by chance, to have watched yon 
by stealth, to eouaider hallowed etery spot yon 
visit, — nay, meie, if it be a crime to worship nt 
the shrine of beauty and of imiOcence, or, to 
speak more boldly, to adore you — then nm I 
guilty. You will aak, why 1 resort to a cinn- 
destine step. Simply, becaope, when 1 diecov- 
ered your name and birth, I felt aasnred ibnt nn 
ancient fend between the two families, to wbicb 
nor yon nor I were parties, would bar an intro- 
duction to your father's houae. Yon would nak 
me phe I am. A gentleman, I trust, by birth, 
and edocation; a po**r one, I gmnt; and yon 
have mad^ me poorer, for you have robbed me 
of more than wealth— my peace nf mind and ay 
happiness. I feel that I am preaomptuons nad 
bold ; but forgive me. Your ej^o tell ne yon 
are too kind, too good, to give onneceaeary pain; 
and if you knew how much I have already aaf. 
fared, you would not oppiess a fallen man wbo 
waa happy until he saw you. Pardon me, tbere- 
fore, my boldness, and excuse the menns I 
have taken of placing thiaeommunication befote 
you.' 

'That will do, I think,* said Spikeman ; 'and 
now, Joey, we will go out and take a walk, and 
I will give you your directions.' 



CHAPTER X. 

IN Wuton THB PLOT THICKENS. 

The next day our hero, having received tbn 
letter with his in^roctious, went witb tbn 
wheel down to the cnpae ne^r to the mansion- 
honse. Here he remained quietly until he hesrd 
Miss Meli<ts/i coininic down th* grsvel-Walk ; be 
waited Ml she had time to gam h*reeat,i 
then, leaving hia wheel outaide, he walked i 
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the eopse until he ctme to her. She raised her 
eyes froon her book, when she law him. 

'If you please, Misit, have you any scissors or 
kDivea for me to grind?' said ^oey, bowing with 
his hat in hU hand 
Miss Mathews looked earnestly at Joey. 
•Who are you V said she at last;**are yon the 
boy who was on this road with a knife-grinder 
and bis wheel yesterday afternoon f * 

•Yes, Midam, we eame this way,' replied 
Joey, bowing again fery politely. 
Hs he your father?' 

•No, Madam, he is my uncle ; he is not mar- 
ried ' 

•Your uncle. Well, I have a pair of scissors 
to grind, and I will go f >r them ; you may bring 
your wheel in here, as 1 wish to see how you 
grind.' 
•Certainly, Miss, with the greatest pleasure.* 
Joey brought la his wheel, and observing 
that Mira Mathews had left her book on the seat, 
he opened it at the marked page and slipped the 
letter in; and saarcely had none so, when he 
perceived Miss Mathews and her cousin coming 
towards him. 

* He re are the sciseots ; mind you make them 
cut well.' 

•I will do my best. Miss/ replied Joey, who 
immediately set to work. 

•Have you been long at this trade V said Miss 
Mathews. 
•No, Miss, not very long.' 
•And your uncle, has he been long at it ?* 
Joey hesitated on purpose. *Wiiy, I really 
don't know exactly how long.' 
•Why is your uncle not with you ?* 
•Me was obliged to go to town, Miss — that is, 
to a town at some distance from here— on busi- 
ness.' 

•Why, what business can a tinker have?* in- 
quired Araminta. 

•I suppose he wanted some soft solder. Miss; 
be requires a great deal.' 

•Can you wri:e and read, boy?* inquired Me- 
lissa, 

•Me, Miss ! how should 1 know how to write 
and read '* replied Joey, looking up. 
•Have you been much sbout here '' 
*Ye8, Miss, a good deal ; uncle seems to like 
this part ; we never were so long before. The 
scissors are done now. Miss, and they will 
cat very well. Uncle was in hopes of getting 
some work at the mansion-house when he came 
back.' 

*Can your uncle write and read ?' 
•1 believe he can a little, Miss.' 
•Whit do 1 owe you for the scissors'* 
' 'Nothmg Misp, if you please; 1 had rather not 
take any thing from you.' 
*And why not from me ?' 

* Because 1 never worked for so pretty a lady 
before. Wish you good morning, ladies,' said 
Joey, taking up his wheel and rolling it away. 

* Well, Araminta, what do you think now ? — 
That's no knife-grinder's boy; he is as well-bred 
and polite as any lad I ever saw.* 

* i suspect that he is a little story-teller, saying 
that he could not write and read,* Araminta re* 
plied. 



•And so do I ; what made him in such a hurry 
to go away?' 

•1 suppose he did not like our questions. I 
wonder whether the uncle will come. Well, 
Melissa, I must nut quit your father just now, 
so 1 must leave you with your book ;' and, so 
■^yi°i^i Araminta took her way into the house. 

Miss Mathews was in a reverie for some min- 
utes; Joey's behaviour had puxzled her almost 
as much as what she had overheard the day be- 
fore. At last she opened the book, and, to her 
great astonishment, beheld the letter. She star- 
ted — looked at it— it was addressed to her. She 
demurred at first whether she should open it. — 
It must have been put there by the tinker's bey 
— it was evidently no tinker's letter; it must be 
a love letter, and she ought not to read It. — 
There was something, however, so very charm- 
ing in the whole romance of the afi'air, if it 
should turn out, as she suspected, that the tink- 
er should prove a gentleman who had fallen in 
love with her, and had assumed tlie dissuise. — 
Melissa wanted an excuse to herself M open- 
ing the letter. At last she said to herself, • Who 
knows but what it may be a petition from some 
poor person or another who is in distress? I 
ought to read it, at all events.' 

Had it proved to be a petition, Miss Melissa 
would have been terribly disappointed. •It cer- 
tainly 4s very respectful,' thought Melissa, after 
she had read it, •but I cannot reply to it; that 
would never do. There certainly is nothing I 
ean take ofi'ence at. It must be the tinker him- 
self, I am sure of that ; but still he does not say 
so. Well, I don't know, but 1 feel very anxious 
as to what this will come to. O, it can come to 
nothing, for I cannot love a man I have never 
t$een, and 1 would not admit a stranger to an in- 
terview ; that's quite decided. 1 must show the 
letter to Aramiata. Shall!? I don't know, she 
is so particular, so steady, and would be talking 
of propriety, and prudence; it would vex her so 
and put her quite into a fever, she would be so 
unhappy; no, it would becru il to say anything 
to her, she would fret so about it ; I won't tefl 
her until I thiuk it ab^oliitely neofssary. It is a 
very gentleman-like band, and elegant language 
too; but still I'm not going te carry on a recret 
cerrespondence with a tinker. It muat bn the 
tinker. What an odd thin^ altogether ! What 
can his name be? An old Umily quarrel, too. — 
Why it's a Romeo aud Juliet affair, only Ro- 
meo 's a tinker. Well, one mask is as good as 
another. He acknowledges himself poor, I like 
that of him, there's something so honest in it. 
Well, after all, it will be a little amusement to a 
poor girl like me, shut up from year's end to 
year's end, with opodeldocs always in my nose; 
so I will see what the end of it may be,' thought 
Melissa, rising from her seat to go into the 
house, and patting the letter into her pocket. 

Joey went back to Spikeman and reported 
procress. 

•That's all I wish, Joey,' said Spikeman; 
•*now you must not go there to-morrow ; we 
must let it work a little; if she is at all interes- 
ted with the letter, she will be impatient to know 
more.* 
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Spikeman was right. Melissa looked np and 
down the road very oAen during the next day. 
and was rather silent during the eyening. The 
next day after, Joey, having received his in- 
structions, set off with his knife-grinder's wheel 
for the mansion-house. When he went round 
the copse where the bench was, he found Miss 
Mathews there. 

'I heg your pardon. Miss, but do you think 
there is any work at the house ?' 

*Come here, Sir,' said Melissa, assuming a 
very dignified air. 

^xes, Miss,* said Joey, walking slowly to 
her. 

'Now, tell me the truth, and 1 will reward yoa 
with half a crown.' 

•Yes, Miss.* 

*Did you not p*it this letter in my book the day 
before yesterdsy ?' 

'Letter, Miss ! what letter ?' 

'Dou*t you deny it, for you know you did; 
and if you don't tell me the truth, my father is 
a magistrate, and I'll have you punished.' 

'I was told not to tell,* replied Joey, pretend- 
ing to be frightened. 

'But you must tell; yes, and tell me immedi- 
ately.' 

'I hope you are not angry. Miss.' 

'No; not if you tell the truth.' 

' 1 don't exactly know, Miss; but a gentle- 
man ' 

'What gentleman?' 



*A gentleman that came to uncle ; well, go 
on.' 

*I suppose he wrote the letter, but Tm n»t 
sure; and uncle gave me the letter to pat it 
where you might see it.' 

'O, then, a gentleman, you say, gave your un- 
cle this letter, and, your uncle gave it to you 
to bring to ma. Is that it ?* 

'Uncle gave me the letter, but I dare ssy un- 
cle will tell you all about it, and who the gen- 
tleman was.' 

'Is your unole ceme back ?' 

'He comes back to-night Madam.' 

'You're sure your uncle did not write the let- 
ter?' 

'La, Miss ! uncle write such a letter as that — 
and to a lady like you — that would be odd!' 

'Very odd, indeed !' replied Miss Melissa, 
who remained a minute or two in thought. — 
'Well, my lad,' said she at last, 'l must and will 
know who has had the boldness to write tnis let- 
ter to me, and as your uncle knows, yon will 
bring him here to-morrow, that i may inquiTe 
about it; and let him take care that he tells the 
truth.' 

'Yes, Miss; I will tell him as soon asheoomee 
home. I hope you are not angry with me, Miee; 
I did not think there was any harm in pitting 
into the book such a nice, clean Jetter as that.* 

' No, I am not angry witn you ; yonr nncle ia 
more to blame; I shall expect him to-Borr%w, 
about this time. You may go now.' 



EULOGY ON 

WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, 

LATE PRESIDENT OF THE U. S. 
BT HOV, O AI«KB CtJSHTTG. 



FSLLOW CiTIZBHS : 

We come together this day, the toils of life 
suspended, its joys hushed, its dissensions re- 
buked, to mourn in deep and heartfelt sorrow 
over the death of a common father, and to ren- 
der the last tribute of eulogy and I'espect to the 
memory of our country's chosen chief, snatched 
ftom us almost at the moment of his elevation 
to power, cut off on the very threshold of great- 
ness, by one of those startling dispensations, 
which sends a thrill and a shock through the 
whole frame of a mighty nation as if it were a 
single man, which show to us that the path of 
glory leads but to the grave, and which testify 
how hollow and unstable is the proudest fabric 
of earthly state, and which admonish the world, 
and all there is in it of lofty and supreme in the 



world's eye, that it is but dust and nothin^mees 
in the eye of Omnipotence. 

1 stood, seemingly as though but yesterday, 
in the great portico of the capital of the Re- 
public. What a grand, what a soul-stirring 
spectacle was there exhibited ! The millions oT 
the people of these United States had by Ibair 
free suffrages raised William Heitrt Harki* 
soK to the high station of their President — the 
highest elevation, the culminating point, ta 
which in this, our land, human greatness can at- 
tain, or human ambition aspire, and he, tbe 
elected Chief Magistrate of the Republic, waa 
there, to receive, in the presence of the eoogra- 
gated thousands of his countrymen, the ini 
titure of the great trust, to which, in the ooc 
of ProTidenee, and by their voice, he had 
^led. 
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In that impoiing presbnce, placed under the 
massive shadow of the natioa8,magnificent halla 
of council, amid the civil and military authori- 
ties of the country, you saw the countless mul- 
titude of persons collected from every part of 
the broad expanse of the Union in that, its com- 
mon centre, like scattered rays of light as it 
were concentrated in one effulgent spot — the as- 
sembled representation of whatever there is of 
great and good in the men, whatever there is ef 
lovely in the women, ef America — from the 
wooded hill-sides and bright vallies and peopled 
cities of the East — from the mighty rivers and 
ocean-lakes and rich prairies of the West — from 
the teeming fields and sunlit Savannahs of the 
ardent South — all, all breathlessly intent on him, 
the one object of ear and of eye, the gallant hero 
of Tippecanoe and the Thames, the patriot states- 
man of the Northwest, the right-minded, pure- 
hearted, honest old man, venerable in the gray 
hairs of almost seventy winters, yet more ven- 
erable in the long career of honors he had won, 
as he stood there to take upon him the vast re- 
sponsibilities of the oath of the Constitution, 
and to assume the guidance of the political des- 
tines of the United States. 

That, fellow-citizens, was a scene, sublime 
and beautiful to the sense, but sublime and 
more beautiful still to the reflecting mind. 
Whether in the glorious, or joyous acts and arts 
of riant peace, or in the aspect of war*s pomp 
and parade, what, indeed, was wanting of \;)ril- 
liant and striking in the great exliibitien apper- 
taining to the movements of civilization and pub- 
lic power, to give dignity, and impressiveness, 
and splendor to that spectacle ? Nothing. It 
was a time and a scene, in which the pulse of 
ererj American might well quicken through 
his veins with pleasure and with pride. But it 
was in its moral incidents, and the thoughts and 
emotions to which they gave rise, that the true 
sublimity of the occasion consisted. 

The various nations of Christendom, though 
formed into distinct governments, are yet close- 
ly associated together by the ties of a common 
religious faith, by imperial treaties of amity, by 
the relation of common and social intercourse, 
by territorial contiguity , by the'*recognition of a 
common international code of ethics and of law, 
by the cultivation of the same arts of civiliza- 
tion, in many instances of identity of blood, 
l&Dguage and traditional character and history, 



and in all by a certain «omm«nity of intellect 
pervading the whole mass through the instru- 
mentality of speech and the press. Distinct 
as these nations may be in government, they 
are yet subject, therefore, to the influence of 
the common impulse of ideas and sentiments. 
Thus, there is no great discovery in science, no 
valuable invention in art, no high principles in 
government and social order,wuicb,appearing at 
the beginning, wherever it may, even in the ob- 
scurest corner of Christendom, does not speedily 
propagate itself and spread through all its 
parts. 

This fact is more emphatically true of those 
great social movements, those efforts of men to 
better their political condition, and to impart to 
government a good-promoting and a happiness- 
creating action, movements and efforts of which 
liberty is the consecrated name and sign. Well 
ordered free institutions, and the blessings, in- 
dividual and social, which grow up under and 
around them, like the verdant vine clinging to 
the trunk of the majestic forest tree — these it is, 
the acquisition and preservation of which are 
the best objects of the political aspirations of 
men and of nations ; and which, as they pass 
from man to man, and from nation to nation, 
though sometimes they proceed on as the cur- 
rent of a noble river flowing from State to State 
m tranquil majesty, bearing wealth as its boon, 
and life and fertility to all its borders, yet some- 
times also more as resembling the fearful path- 
way of the lightning, or the throes of an earth- 
quake, heaving empires and kingdoms to their 
very foundation. 

Happy, thrice happy the condition of the 
United States, to which the valor of our fathers 
has given independence, and their wisdom a 
constitutional government, which, securing to 
the people the free choice of their rulers, and of 
the laws by which they shall be governed, has 
exempted us from the evils either of anarchy on 
the one hand, or of despotism on the other, by 
prescribing the limits of change, and yet lear- 
ing to us unimpeded facility of change within 
those prescribed limits of the Constitution. 

The name of Commonwealth is past and gone 

O'er Ihs three fractions of the groaning globe ; 

Still one g^eal clime in full and free defiance^ 

Yet rears her crest, unconquenjd and sublime, 

Above the broad Atlantic ! 

For when William Henry Harrison stood on 
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the stairs of the Capitol, in the face of that Ttst 
multitude, to pronounce the oath of office as 
President of the United States, he stood there 
the living proof, the emhedied presentation, of 
the greatest political revolution, which the 
Federal Government has yet undergone. He 
was home into power upon the irresistible water 
of the flood- tide of change. Yet in the accom- 
plishment of that change the Constitution of 
the Union had sustained no shock. It was not, 
as in other countries it might have been, the 
overthrow of an hereditary throne amid the con- 
flict of passion and the clash of combat, and the 
elevation of a republican chief upon a pedestal of 
authority slippery with the blood of civil carnage. 
Nor was it, as elsewhere it might have been, the 
expulsion of a dynasty from power amid the ex- 
ile, imprisonment or execution of its loyal sup- 
porters, and the substitution of a new dynasty 
in its stead by the forc\e of triumphant arms. — 
Nor was it, as here it might have been, the dis- 
astrous victory of faction over faction, rending 
asunder the entrails of their common mother in 
the rage of fratricidal strife, and achieving a 
blood-stained conquest of power, amid the skouta 
of vindictive triumph on the one hand, and the 
lamentation of a war-wasted country on the 
other. Thanks be to Heaven, it was none of 
these ; but, on the contrary, it was the peaceful 
result of the struggle of fellow-countrymen, 
contending together in manly and generous com- ' 
petition for the supremacy of the men and the 
measures they respectively preferred, in which^ 
though the country was agitated to its centre, yet 
no brother's blood was shed to defile the contest, 
no broken constitution or violated laws could 
appeal to other times for justice on the wrong- 
doers ; and in which, if they who had succeed- 
ed might well rejoice, so also they who had fail- 
ed might at least acquiesce, as in the true spirit 
of patriotism they nobly have done, concurring 
together in the proud consciousness of the proved 
stability and excellence of the Constitution they 
love alike, in submission to the will of the peo- 
ple, and in deference and respect for him, who 
now stood before them, the constitutionally 
elected President of the United Sutes. 

Such, it seems to me, are obvious reflections 
belonging to that occasion. It was the glorious 
exiiibition of the peaceful working of constitu- 
tional government, which imparted to the scene 
the peculiar feature of the highest moral aob- 
limity. 



Yet in the character, career, and destiniei of 
the man, also, who had been thus raised by the 
voice of his countrymen to the pinnacle of pow- 
er, there were qualities of the highest order, and 
events of the deepest interest, to fix the atten- 
tion and fill the mind of every beholder. 

The fame of the great men of our country is 
the common property of all of lis. They stamp 
themselves indelibly upon the surface of th* 
times. And though, in the heat of party con- 
tention, or the collision of personal interests, we 
may be unreflectingly betrayed into blackening 
the names of those who by their intellect or 
their virtues are placed in the front of social 
movement, and are thus rendered conspicuoos 
marks for^blame as well as for praise, yet there 
is in our bosoms a prevailing sense of right, 
which impels us in the long run to feel emulous 
to do justice to the memory of our great men, 
even if, when living, we witheld from him the 
meed of our applause. And some there are, 
whose personal history is inseparably identified 
with the nation's, and the events of the one in- 
terwoven with those of the other like the warp and 
woof in the web of a beautiful tapestry ; — whose 
laurels are the symbols not more of their own 
than of their country's honor ; whose achieve- 
ments in the field of their country *s fame con- 
stitute that fame itself, as the combats of the 
Centaur and Lapittie embossed on the shield of 
Achilles were themselves an integral part of its 
substance ; before whose memory the very ge- 
nius of liberty holds its own legis to ward off 
all assaults against it ; and wheee actions are so 
pictured in the mirror of the greatness of their 
native land, that if, in a vain rage, you dash it 
to the ground, you do but multiply the same 
bright images a thousand fold reflected from 
each one of its glittering fragments. 

And thus it is with the great actions in tlie 
life of Harrison. To read the history of the 
United Sutes is to read of them. They are 
part and parcel of the times in which he lived. 
And, in the progress of the political contest, 
which ended in his elevation to the Presidency, 
they became the familiar subjects of daily read- 
ing and discussion. To recapitulate them woal<1 
be to repeat that which the press has already 
said in every form of combination of which las- 
guage is susceptible. Nevertheless, some brief 
exhibition of the great traits of his character, 
as apparent in the events of his life, seems to be 
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the appropriate, nay the neceisarj, element of 
a funeral discourse in honor of hii meniorj. 

William Henry Harrison, like his two prede- 
cessors in the Presidency, John Qaincy Adams 
and Andrew Jackson, was not happy enough to 
be one of those great and patriotic spirits, the 
giant race of our countrymen, who achieved 
the independence of the Union ; yet equally 
with Adams and Jackson he grew into manhood 
among the men, the opinions, and the actions of 
the golden age of the Revolution. 

As they, the heroes and sages of that epoch, 
ascended to heaven, their mantle fell on a second 
feneration, which, horn and brought up amid 
the strife of the refololionary war, eye-witness- 
es of the self-sacrificing patriotism of their fa- 
thers, animated with the instincts of hheitj as 
a second nature, nurtured and educated in the 
admiration and imitation of the lofty integrity 
and single-minded love of country which seem- 
ed to constitute the very vital air they breathed. 
That second generation, though not called to the 
high duty of creating a new government, and 
giving to this its impulse and direction, was, 
however, entrusted with the not less necessary, 
though more humble function, of receiving and 
guarding the sacrsd deposit of our public liber* 
ties, the opinioiu and laws of the Revolution, 
and transmitting these to other times ; the cono 
neeting bond, as it were, between the men of yes* 
terday and the men of to-day; and who, if they 
were not themselves the very ministers at the 
altar of freedom and the high priests of her di- 
vinity, yet were not untouched by the heat nor 
unilluminated by the light of the sacred fires of 
that holy shrine. 

Bom the son of one of the signers of the De- 
claration of Independence, it was from the lips 
of paternal wisdom and virtue that Harrison, 
like Quincy Adams, learned to revere liberty ; it 
-was amidst the elemental workings of free prin- 
ciples in the United States, when the names and 
the examples of the great men of the Republics 
of Qreece and Rome were invoked on all sides, 
as ii»centives to patriotism, in the formation of 
the American Republic, that, in the schools of 
hie native Virginia, his mind became thoroughly 
imhaed with classical lore, and gradually shsped 
itself afler the antique models ; it was at the 
leet of Washington that he sat to study the liv- 
ing lineaments of a greater than all the Romans; 
it waa in such training that Harrison passed his 



childhood and yonth, and acquired many of 
those traits of character, such as the mental habit 
of an elevated view of the moral as well as the 
political aspects of the Revolution, of a deep 
sense of gratitude to its authors; of admiration 
for high achievements, of ardent devotion to 
the cause of liberty, feeding itself with maxims 
and examples from the annals of the> ancient 
States, of political integrity at stainless as the 
fiuse of a polished mirror, and of the spirit to 
dare and do great things in peac - and war, which 
distinguished his career through life, and caused 
him at length to be called, in his old age, from 
his retirement, another Cincinnatus, at the hour 
of his country's need, to undertake the supreme 
government of the Republic. Here is the key 
to his mind, and the watch-spring of his acts. — 
Whether you contemplate him as a soldier, as a 
legislator, or as a civil administrator, or in the 
aggregate of the qualities of head and heart 
which constitute his individuality as a man, you 
see always, in every event of his life, and in 
every trait of his character, the predominant in- 
fluenee of the principles and the blood of the 
Revolution. 

When the war of Independence had profess- 
edly ceased, when Great Britain was reluctantly 
compelled to sign that Treaty of Peace with the 
United States, which in her secret heart she re- 
garded as a truce only, to be broken the moment 
that expediency should furnish a cover and ex- 
cuse for bad faith, — after this conclusion of no- 
minal peace, there still remained to the United 
States a bloody war with the Indinns of the 
Northwest, fomented by Great Britain, carried 
on against us with the arms and munition she 
furnished,- and fought under shelter of the 
forts which in violation of treaty she continued 
for years to occupy within the admitted territory 
of the Union. It was the legacy of spite and mal 
ice she left behind her, when forced by the for- 
tune of arras to let go her hold on the Colonies. 
As the stream of emigration from the more po- 
pulous Atlantic States set into the fertile regions 
of the West, the hardy pioneers were doomed 
to encounter the brand and the tomahawk of the 
savage allies of England. Army after army de- 
feated, the veteran soldiers slain, the frontier 
settlements consumed, a struggle for life only, 
not yet for victory, — expeditions of peril and 
hardship into the remote solitudes of the Wa- 
bash and the Maomee, — such was the theatre of 
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ftetion, which Harrison, at the first dawn of man- 
hood, was impelled by the promptings of gener- 
ous ambition and the advice of Washington to 
enter upon, in the pursuit of that fame which is 
the just recompense of great and nseful deeds. 
There, under the leadership of Anthony Wayne, 
one of the illustrious names of the ReyohitioB, 
he learned the art of war in the field, devoting 
himself to no holiday garrison service, but to 
toils, to dansrer, and to battle; studying, as it was 
said of the not unlike military tuition of Agrico- 
la, to know the country, to be known to the ar- 
my, to follow the wise, to emulate the bold, to 
arrogate nothing boastfully and yet to shun no 
peril, and to be the well tried and trusted coad- 
jutor of the brave general, by whose councils 
and conduct our arms were at length crowned 
with victory on the banks of the Maumee, and 
the Northwest re-opened to the peaceful progress 
of settlement and cultivation. 

Tears elapsed, to Harrison of assiduous and 
honorable activity in the civil service of bis 
country, and to the West, of long advancement 
in its rapid history, when the storm of war agaift 
lowered upon the country, in the same region as 
before, from the same Indian foes, and under the 
same truly disingenuous promptings and secret 
influences of England ; and Harrison, — not now 
a youthfdl subaltern in his first campaign, but a 
man, mature in character and wiss in experience, 
and yet with the gallantry of youth still warm 
at his heart, — Harrison once more took the field, 
and this time at the head of his countrymen, to 
encounter another formidable league of Indians 
banded together under the guidance of Tecum- 
the and his brother the Prophet, for the desola^ 
tion and depopulation of the North- West. Vain 
were the acts of Elskwatawa, vain the courage 
of his followers, vain all the plans and combina- 
tions of Tecumthe, to withstand the greater mil- 
itary skill and the more efficient courage of civ- 
ilization. On the battle-field of Tippecanoe, 
Harrison and the troops under his command, in 
breaking the strength of the hostile Indians, won 
the gratitude of their country and imperishable 
honors for themselves, and rendered the scene 
of their victory, forever memorable in the histo- 
ry of the West. 

But a wider field of usefulness and fame in 
arms was now about to open before him. That 
second war between the United States and Great 
Britain, which had been long foreseen, which 



tho latter had betn preparing for more than twen- 
ty years, not only by incessant outrages on the 
ocean, but by maintaining the Indians of the 
West under her pay, organized, armed and 
equipped, at all times for the emergency, — in 
violation of all neutral right and in the spirit of 
a murderous and atrocious policy which serves 
to cover her Government with ignominy, — of 
which war the hostile enterprise of Tecunthe 
and ^Iskwatawa had been the premonitory stgn 
— that second War of Independence now burst 
upon us in the siege and capture of Detroit, and 
the general rising of the Indians in alliance with 
Great Britain. Astonished and indignant at tlu 
shame and peril brought on the country by Hall** 
surrender, roused not daunted by the dangors 
which surrounded them, panting for occasion !• 
fly to battle, to repel the invader firoa our mnI, 
and to roll back the tide of war upon the Britiah 
Provinces, the brave men of the West loolud 
around for a leader competent to guide them oa 
to triumph, and all eyes were turned to Harrinon, 
the young firiend of Washington, the pupil of 
Wayne in the lessons of victory, the long known 
as the able and faithfol governor of the North- 
west, and the conqueror of Tipfeoanoe, with 
the laurels of his glory yet green on hb brow ; 
and under his command were fought those nrdn- 
ens campaigns of the Nortiiwest, which, ilhintrmt- 
ed m their progress by the defence of Fort Meiga 
and by other main events, terminated in the 
splendid victory of the Thames. 

Who does not remember the stirring incidents 
of those campaigns ? The old man warms at the 
recollection of the toils and sufierings he endur- 
ed in them,and of the final triumph which recom- 
pensed him for all ; the young kindle into an em- 
ulous spirit at the narration of the achievements 
of their fathers ; and the school-boy cons them by 
rote as the familiar lessons of his daily thought. 
It were idle to repeat them here. 

Great and justly earned as is the fame won by 
Jackson at New Orleans, there is one thing im 
which the victory of the Thames redounds with 
peculiar distinction to the glory of Harrison. In 
our times England has enjoyed unrivalled aneoeaiL 
and good fortune in war. In Asia,fVom the naonths 
of the Ganges to these of the Indus, she has gone 
on conquering millions after millions of th« peo> 
pie of the East, until her power falls upon the 
Oriental nation rather as if it were soom 
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festation of destiny or some irresistible decree 
ofOmoipotentwill, than as the act of ordinary 
men. In Europe, her march has been as it 
were along the steps of victory after victory, 
from Badojoz at one end of the con'inent to 
Waterloo at the other, where the victor of a hun- 
dred fights saw his Empire break in pieces before 
British valor like a dismasted ship dashed on a 
rock-bound coast. Thus it has been in Europe 
and Asia. But when Britain contends with us, 
she meets men of the same blood and sinews 
with her own ; her children, with all the spirit , 
and more than all the vigor, of their sires; her 
own Anglo-Norman race; and then it is the 
war tug of Greek to Greek. Accordingly, w 
came forth victorious from the War of Indepen- 
dence. In the last war, if England lost no ground 
on the Niagara, so she gained none ; her incur- 
sion in Maryland was a disastrous failure ; at 
New Orleans her bravest soldiers were driven 
ignominiously from the field ; and at the Thames 
they surrendered themselves prisoners of war to 
the farms of Harrison. Show me in the history 
of our times, if you can, another commander 
who may lay claim to a distinction so splendid 
as that. 

But it is not only in the sagaciuus plans and 
complete arrangements of a campaign, the mili. 
tary skill and science which leads on great mas- 
ses of men to victory, the all-seeing mind as it 
were which superintends the infinite multiplici- 
ty of things and movements appertaining to war 
on a large s<;ale, the moderation of spirit which 
characterized his actions in the wide limits of 
country over which he of necessity held the 
power of military direction, the integrity with 
which he disbursed the pecuniary resources of 
the government entrusted to him^ the calm per- 
severance in which he struggled on against all 
obstacles of the country, the enemy, and the pa- 
tore of hie own forces, until his mission of victo- 
ry w«« accomplished, — it is not in these particu- 
lars only, that the spirit of Harrison was mani- 
fested in his campaigns, nor in these so pecnliar* 
\y as in the means by which he controlled the 
raw levies he commanded, and held them togeth- 
er to the day of their triumph. If their com- 
msLnder, he wasal^^ thoir companion in peril, in 
labor, and in privation, their ffUow-citizfii, and 
their Friend; andifiiis talents, his public ser- 
TJces, bit! judgment claimed their respect, bis 
forbeuraAoei oonoiliatory BMOiier, good temper. 



and sincere interest in their welfare, secured 
their afiection ; and thus he acquired that pow- 
er of popularity and of attachment — that per- 
senal influence, by which not their bodies only 
were tasked, but their sonls were inspired and 
animated to deeds of courage and of patriotism. 

We have contemplated him as the Savior of 
the North-west; let ns new legard him under 
the dearer relation of its Father. 

When the victory of Wayne ever the Indians 
at the Maumee Rapids knade the North-west firee 
to the advance of civilised men, its fertile prairies 
and vast forests, and noble rivers lay in the 
condition of almo.st primeval Nature. A few 
scattered settlements en the outskirts pf that im' 
mense region, and here and there a military post, 
were all that bespoke the presence of Americans. 
On its flower clad prairies, the bufialo pastured 
himself in the security of solitude and space ; by 
the river-side or the waterfall, or in the sheltered 
glades, at rare intervals, the smoke ascending 
from the red man's wigwam, gave the sole evi- 
dence ot human life; not yet the woodman's 
axe resounded through the silent shades of the 
forest ; and the mighty waters served bat to 
float the frail canoe of the wandering savage. — 
Look to the same rich region now, and yon see 
it parcelled out into powerful states, with pop- 
ulous*citie8, and busy villages, and the cabins of 
the pioneer settlers, sprinkled all over its wide 
expanse ; its prairies laden with verdant har- 
vests of waving grain ; the depths of its forests 
opened at length to the light of day ; and on the 
bright bosom of its giant rivers that miracle of 
art, the palace-like steamboat, speeding its irre- 
sistible way regardless of wind or tide, freighted 
with riches and with life; and myriads of wine 
and bravp men and fair women, with free sch'iols 
and Ttef laws, surrounded by all the enjoyments, 
and pOHsessed of all the bleastngs, material, iiK'T- 
al, and religious, which distinguish the civilisa- 
tion of modern Christendom. 

To what and to whom is this extraordinary 
change in the condition of the We^t due ? M uch 
of it undoubtedly is to be ascribed to the Nor- 
man courage and enterprise and the Saxon per- 
severance and endurance, which our British 
l>lo()<J has ifiven us all ; much to the eluslic 5iid 
exp'inslve sjunl of liberty innate in our hrar^^, 
which jiniinaie:* the onward inovenirnl of evf ry" 
thing in America; much to the Tree inslitutioos 
of ths oeuatry at large, and w the wite regola 
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tion of the Congreas of the confederation, in the 
framing of which, Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, 
and Rufns King and Nathan Dane of Massachn- 
setts, were conspicuous, for the goyemment of 
the North-west ; and most of all indeed to the 
simple and hardy virtues, the brave souls, and 
the practical sagacity, of those meritorious men, 
who hy their personal efforts laid the foundations 
of the prosperity of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
the residue of the North-west. 

And among these men, if there be one, who 
may most justly be singled out from the rest 
because of the value and efficiency of his p\rtic- 
nlar agency in producing those grand results, 
that one is William Henry Harrison. Not 
merely that with Wayne he participated in the 
defeat of the combined Indians on the Maumee ; 
not merely that he broke their league in the com- 
bat of Tippecanoe ; not merely that he carried 
his countrymen triumphantly through the cam- 
paigns of Fort Meigs and the Thames^ for, 
great as were the services he performed in their 
behalf as their Captain in the field of battle, his 
civil services as their Governor, Lawgiver, Ne- 
gotiator, and Representative in Congress, were 
of yet greater and more lasting importance to 
the West. 

For a period of nearly fifty years of his active 
life, the fortunes of Harrison were identifiedVith 
those of the North-west. His canipaigns, bril- 
liant as they were, have been episodes only m 
his career, filling but few of his years, while the 
chief part of them was spent in political occu. 
pal ions. From the age of twenty-four, when 
he became Secretary of the North-west Territo- 
ry, until that of fifty-six, when we find kim in 
retirement at North Bend, in all the high sta- 
tions to which during that long period his tal- 
ents and virtues caused him to be raised, we 
trace him as the master mind, we see his the 
conspicuous name, among the founders and 
political benefiictors of the North-west. 

Prominent in the number of his early political 
acts was the change he effected io the land 
laws, while Delegate for a short time In Con- 
gress, by means of which the public domain, in- 
stead of continuing to be granted only in large 
tracts to speculators and monopolists, was re- 
quired to be sold in small sections, and in the 
regions ot the lands themselves, so as to enable 
the poor but brave and hardy men, the pioneer 
Mttloft, whMe.bold hewta were to defend the 



soil their strong hands cultivated, each to wc* 
quire hia own freehold directly from the govern- 
ment. Whoever reflects on the intimate rela- 
tion there is between the fact of the distribw- 
tion and tenure of lands, and the character of 
the people inhabiting them, will appreciate the 
vast benefits of this change in its efects on the 
present condition of the West. 

Next is the administration of twelve years he 
exerciwd in the govej^ment of Indiana and the 
control of the Northwestern Indians; rulings 
nefi country, whose institutions were to be 
formed, providing it with laws, watching over 
its peace and welfare, and administeriDg, for ee 
long a time and in sowide a reirioo the authority 
of the Federal Government, wisely and we'I to- 
wards the white men, in the spiiit of modera- 
tion and mercy towards the red men, and with 
unspotted integrity and honor towards all the 
world. 

Finally, when he came to serve the State of 
Ohio, first as her Representative and then as 
her Senator in Congress, we find him originat- 
ing almost at the moment he entered the Capi- 
tol, that great act of national gratitude, which 
encircles the name of the Republic with a halo 
of glory, such as none other of ancient or mod- 
ern times can boast of, namely, the public pro- 
vision for the surviving oflicers and soldiers of 
the Revolution, and aOerwards in the advocacy 
of this, and other great measures of lei^iBl^ttoa 
for the benefit of th's West or of the Union at 
large, displHying at once the manly spirit of the 
soldier, the eloquence of the accomplished ora- 
tor, and the wisdom of the patriotic Statesman. 
And though but a short time engaged io the 
Foreign Service of the country, not long enough 
for his or for her honor, yet then too, even whem 
returned to a private station, we cee bim in the 
true spirit of a son of the Revolution addreee- 
ing to the Liberator of South America the no* 
blest lessens of liberty and of public virtiie. 

Fellow citizens, I have thus endeavored, lOi- 
perfectly, and in the roughly sketched lioee 
which alone the time and oecasion permit, to 
pUce before yon the lineaments of the pablle 
character of William Henry Harrison, to indi- 
cate some of those great qualities of mind and 
some of those great political and military servi* 
ces, which induced a majority of the peeple of 
the U. States, to summon him from the eedtt* 
•ionot North Bend, mad with eothnsii 
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tmpled in the history of the coantry, and which 
rendered his name tiie watch-word and rallying 
cry of millions fram the scarred veteran of the 
nttion'ti battles to the lisping lips ol childhood, 
to unite in elevating him to the dignity and 
pov^er of Chief Magistrate of the Union. And 
J exhibit to yon the hale and hearty old man,aa 
he stands bare-headed in the scene of his tnan- 
goration, pronouncing in fall and clear tones, in 
Ihefiioe of his countrymen and of heaven the 
piinciples, which are to guide his a^ ministration 
of the Fedeial Government. 

It is ended. Amid the acclamation of tea 
thousand voices, with banners dioplayed and 
beat of drums, on horseback, followed by the 
long files of his rejoicing fallow citiaens, and 
heralded on with all the pomp of martial dem- 
onstration, he proceeds to the mansion provided 
by the country for the abode of its Presidents, 
ana enters upon the discharge of the responsible 
duties of his high offioe. How glorious appear- 
ed the day, which witnessed that event' How 
liestive the night in which it closed! — 

Bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its volupuioiu swell, 
Sofl eves looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-beU. 

And how many thousands, as the calls of bnsl- 
■ess or curiosity and courtesy brought them af- 
terwards to his presence; as (in the homely but 
significant phrase) they found the latch of his 
door unfastened always, and his heart open to 
them like his door; and as they crazed in that 
manly and expressive but placid and benevolent 
countenance, on which if time had pressed his 
hand it wis to mellow not to harden its features; 
and as in imagination they ran over the times 
pmet when the soul within that slight furni had 
overmastered in council the savage ferocity of 
Tecuinthe, and launehod at a word the thunder- 
bilt of war agaiost the nation's enemies, and 
been the emanation of so many great and good 
acts in the diversified scenes of a long life of 
bonor: — at such times, how man> thousands felt 
that happy was the country entrusted to the 
paternal rule of thatpnre and good President! 
And how many millions of his countr/men, 
though remote from the observation of his daily 



Bat though maa propoee, it is God who dis- 
poses. The knowledge of the events and de- 
clarations of that day had but jast diffused it- 
self abroad, it might hardly have reached the 
outer aonfines of the land, when the cup of aa- 
ticipttion is da!*hed to the ground, and the 
shouts of gratulation are changed into the wail- 
ings of wo, or hushed in that silent lamenta- 
tion of the stricken heart which will not be 
comforted ; for he, the object of to many vows 
and prayers, so late instinct with life, the soul 
teeming with all the innumerable cares and 
thougats of the ruler of a great nation,— that 
pure and goud President is no more : a mightier 
ihaa earth's men. Death, has entered the ohnm- 
bar of grtatness, and laid low ia the dust to- 
gether all the aspirations of power, and a na- 
tion's fondest expectations and hopes. How 
the tidings of that event shot through the hearU 
of the nation! How in the sense of unappe 'eable 
grief every pulse of the blood seemed to be 
chilled and stopped !— How men shrank as it 
were into the solitude of their own souls, as if 
some uoimagined and unutterable calamity had 
befhllen them, and they had lost a nearer than a 
father, a dearer than a friend I He is gone, 
amid the tears of a whole people; bat his 
memory remains to as, to be embalmed for im- 
mortality in the sorrowing hearts of his coun- 
trymen. 

Once more Bat one short month after the 
day when William Henry Harrison had assumed 
the office of President of the United Sutes, I 
stdod with almost tlie same objects around me ; 
but how changed the aspect of all things ! He 
was there still, the subject of every thought ; 
but, no longer reining In the gallant charger 
which bore him along amid the crowd as if 
proud of his burden, he lay now a stiffened 
corse on the funeral bier. It seemed but the 
ihiftmg of a serine, that what yesterday was a 
triumphal pageant, today was a burial proces- 
sion. The mustered thousands upon thousanda 
of men moved again before ray eyes, and flut- 
tering plumes, and banners, and the sound of 
martial muaic, and the thronging inhabitants of 
a great city poured into its streets, exhibited a 
scene similar to the other, *and yet so thrilling- 
life, yet fondly trusted to him, and to the wise \j different! No exclamation of happiness now 
GouA»eilors he had placed around him, to gov- arbse from the lips of man, bat the silence of 
ern the United States in the high minded and jeep sorrow seemed to be spread over them as 
catholic spirit of the days of Washington' 
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a dirk pall. No bri8:ht looks and waving hand* 
kerchiefs vlanced from the windows; but the 
sj^mhols of inonrDinfif appeared lostcad wherev- 
er the eye rested. No notes of joy dow bnrst- 
iog on the air in the trumpet's voice; for the 
slow beat of the mi-ffled drum, and the occa- 
sional muttered wail of the bugle, did but 
sound a funeral march to the frtve. The rat- 
tling musketry, and the cannon which boomed 
on the ear in the distance, no longer shaking 
the earth in accompaniment to the popular 
shouts of congratulation, served only to declare 
thnt he, to whom their sound had once been the 



cended to the topmost round of the ladder of 
greatness, he stepped as it were from that to 
heaven. And though, dying^ thus in the very 
entrance of his ^reat office, we seem to feel as 
if it was not a man in the sere of life who had 
died, but rather one in the flush of opening 
manhood, and we mourn him therefore ma if 
untimely cutoff; though we grieve that years 
were not spared fo him for the patrietie admin- 
istration of the sffaira of his country: yet let 
us take consoUtion in reflecting, that he hse 
come to the close of a glorious career befoi e a 
single leaf in the civic garland which bound his 



music of victory in the tented field, the here of bead was allowed to wither; and ere the taint 



Tippecanoe and the Thames, had now been, 
committed to the tomb — dust unto dust, and 
ashes to ashes, a^ mortal in his greatm as, as 
the lowliest and meanest of those over whom 
he had so lately been lifted as the chief Magis- 
trate of the Union. 

Men or nations, we are in the hands of Ood 
and let us bow in humble submission to his will. 
If William Henry Harrison died prematurely 
for his country's %ood^ it was st least in the full- 
ness of glory for himself. The battle fought in 
his name and under his leadership was over, 



of blame had so much as breathed upon its 
blossoms; that he had lived long enough to 
perform so much more of usefulness, and achieve 
so much more of greatness, than tails to the 
ordinal^ lot of humanity, and to show that, 
whether as statesman or soldier, he was of the 
stamp of men who do honor to their times and 
their country ; that he died lamented as he had 
lived beloved ; tlfat, a sincere believer in the 
truths of religion, he left this life in the assured 
hope ot a better ; and that the last words wbieh 
issued from his lips, replete of the patriotism 



and it was from the plaudits of victory that h6 which animated his whole life, were an ezhorta- 

passed away to another world. The good steed tionto his successor and to bis countrymen te 

did not falter in the race; and if he sank, it guard well the sacred treasure of the Constitn- 

was only when the goal had been won — As- tion and liberties of the United States. 
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THK RBOISTSR. 

It may by possibility be objected that George 
was not justified strictly in consenting to be si- 
lent on the subject when he believed that the 
designs of Mac Gregor were unju t, even 
though his consent were given with a view to 
save his friend Bull from loss; but when the 
circumstances under which that consent was 
obtained, are reconsidered, his jus'ific&tion, it is 
apprehended, will be in the judgment of most 
men complete ; inasmuch as in the first place it 
mast be perceived that Although his suspicions 
of Mao Gregor's delinquency had been suffi- 
ciently confirmed to establish his own convic- 
tion, he had no direct proof ; and in the second, 
it mutt not be forgotten that there was at that 
period a fine old English fiction, enftlled the 



Lsw of Libel, extant, with many illastratioas 
on brass. 

It will perhaps be as well for the benefit oif 
the rising generation to explain that this fietioa 
wa^ of a most extraordinary character. It m-mm 
conceived with a view to the 8ttppres!»ion of tbe 
truth ; It set forth that the apothegm, magna est 
Veritas, et pnBvalebit, was all dreadful bod- 
sense ; that if truth be dissgreeable, it oo^bt 
not to be told, and that he who published It on 
a large scale was more to be condemned tbasa he 
who dealt out the article in driblets; mother 
words, that he was tbe greatest cnroinal who 
uttered the greatest truth, if its utterance ^reie 
to any individual unpleasant. The philanthro- 
py which formed the basis of this remarhahle 
fiction, was therefore extremely oomprehe». 
sive, and being so it was at the time much Mi- 
mired, because its tendency was ta ehech th« 
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career of those who were in the hahit of tellinfl^ 
traths, and hence (be eommunity in the aggre- 
gate concurring, and very naturally, that 
*iraih, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth/ wnnld be excessively monotonous, flew 
to the practice of tellin^c falsehoods in prefer- 
ence, a practice which has been on the lAcrease 
erer since. 

The fear of the Isw of libel, however, wonld 
not have induced George to consent to be si- 
lent en the subject had he been in a posit'on to 
pnt the public effectually on their guard ; he 
would have felt himself bound as a man to ex- 
pose Mae Oregor, had he possessed any legal 
proofs to back the exposition : but he knew him 
•uffioiently well to know that if he denounced 
him publicly as a swindler, be would at once 
%ring his action for a libel which conld not be 
legally justified, and which would therefore 
tend to increase the evil, inasmuch as, in the 
eyes of the world, his chvacter as an honora- 
ble man would be what in all such cases is fa- 
eetionsly termed * vindicated ; * which vindi- 
cation would re- inspire public confidence, and 
enable him to take a more comprehensive swing. 
It wa* therefore that George consented to be si- 
lent on the subject; it was therefore that be 
promised to give up possession ef the office, 
which he did on the following morning, and 
washed his hands of the whole affair, but re- 
volved still to watch its progress narrowly. 

From, the commencement of this speculatioa 
he had been so deeply and so aonstantly en- 
gaged, that almost every thing else had been 
•eglected ; but being now again a perfectly free 
man, he returned to those matters which iiad 
previously occupied his attention, <ind which 
bad been so unprofitably set aside. 

The first thing to which he devoted himself 
wss Fred's claim, which, after hsving examin- 
ed the whole of the papers, he determined 4o 
prosecute, for the case appeared to him to be so 
perfectly clear and straight-forward, that while 
BO doubt whatever conld exist on the subject of 
Fred*s right, he was surprised that the record of 
the marriage of Benjamin Broadbridge, his 
grandfather, the only thing required to establish 
the claim legally had never been found. He 
ielt sure that there was such a record i the pa- 
pers sufiicfently convince him of that, and hence, 
conoeiving that it must have been in some way 
overlooked, he resolved te examine the register 
himself. 

The church, at which it was evident this mar- 
riage had tsken place, was situated in an ot»- 
soure bnl beautiful village in the county of Sus- 
sex, to which, accompanied by Fred, George 
proceeded. 

On reaching the town adjacent, which they 
did in a few hours by coach, t.)Vy put up at the 
principal inn, whf*re they had an ^arly dinner, 
and then started •ff' to walk over the fields tow- 
ard the village, a walk which George highly en*^ 
Joyed. Occupied so closely as he had been for 
months before, breathing that which seemed to 
be, compared with the breath of life he then in- 
haled, the breath of death, be felt inspired with 
peculiarly pleasing sensations^the air was so soU 



and so pure, while the scent was so tranquil, so 
lovely. To him the very silence which prevail- 
ed was enchanting: and he ivalked or rather 
strolled at a distance from Fred with a ppirii as 
calm as the scene. 

On coming within sight of the villaee church 
Ihey saw a shepherd, a remarkable fine old man 
whose hair» upon which he evidently prided 
himself, hung over the aSoulders like silken 
fringe, sitting upon a hillock, and as he sat with 
his chin resting firmly upon his hands, which in 
turn were supported by hiS stick, he seemed to 
be absorbed in deep reflection. George, being 
somewhat in advance was the first to approach 
him, and as he did so the old man rose, and hav- 
ing raised his hat, said, without the slightest ap- 
parent effort — 
' Your servant, sir ; a ehnrming day 
For the larks to sing and ibe lambs to play, 
For the Iambs to pldy and the sheep to bleat, 
And the grass as you walk to grow liniler your feet.' 

■Poetical; 1 perceive,* observed George. 

' What you perceive 
Vou may believe/ 

returned the shepherd, adding promptly, 

' A poet I am : I was born a poet, 
And nature urges me thus to show it. 
And nature is kind, sir: even 'be blind 
Cannot fail to perceive that nature is kind. 
They perceive it with gratiiuda, too, for thev know 
That vff those who most need it roost kindness she'll 
show.' 

'Have you been a shepherd long'^' 

* From my earliest youta, 
And that's the triith.' 

<And you are fond of the occnpatiia, of 
course?' 

' Most men will their happiness mar. 
Because they happen to be what they are. 
But t>eing a shepherd, I am content 
A shepherd to be: as all are sent 
I'o carry out seme great design, 
Whate'er our lot we should never repine, 
If all could be taught to know 
How from contentment blessings flow ; 
If they would only check the range 
Of their desire for constant change. 
Bless what they have aad feel they need 
No more, they would be wise indeed.' 

'Then, farewell enterprise, farewell ambitioni* 
thought Georffe; who, howeve'r, not wishing to 
shake the faith from which the old man evident- 
ly derived much comfort, left the doctrine as 
completely undisputed as if he had felt it to be 
beyond dispute. 'You are married, I preeumF?' 
he inquired. 

''Married I am; by the blessing of Hod! 
And that in the mouths of some men would sound odd.' 
•Very true^'said George — *\'ery true.* 
' But I have cau^e for saj ing this, 
For we have lived ia a state of bliss. 
Our children, too, have turned out well, 
And ihey all live to hear our fimeral kuell.' 

*Have you many.'' 
* The number, sir, when all are told, 
Is the name as the number of years I 'm old.' 

'Yon must have begun life early,* said George 
who did not profess to nnderstand this at all. 
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It may seem straiaed 
Uotil I 've explained. 
la the first place, then, my wife and twenty. 
And that perhaps you Ml say was plenty; 
But then that twenty had sixty more, 
Which like more a^ is just fourscore. 
But I 've of children another stock: 
The«e are my children here— my flock, 
And well they know their pastors call) 
For, being their pastor, I Ve christened them all. 
Each has a name and at my command 
'T will raise its voice 
As if to rejoice, 
And bound up to me to lick my hand. 
Point one oat, and 1 Ml show you bow 
' T will run like a loving child up to me now.' 

'There '» a lamb with a bla-^k eye,' aaid 
George indicating one in the midst of the flock. 
*Fanny! Fanny! Fanny! here! 
Come to me, Fanny! come without fear!' 

And in an instant the identical lamb pointed 
out bounded np to be caressed. George and 
Fred were amazed. They could scarcely have 
conceiyed it to be poasible, but in order to p1ac<» 
the ihinfT beyond all doubt, they pointed to others 
which in turn came like children. 

*How do yon know one from the oiherf ' in- 
quired George; *doyon mark them.^' 

'They 're marked by nature; human aid 

Is not required. As men aie made. 

Varying in feature, so are ihey. 

No (WO in a flock of a ihousaad. nay 

In a flock of a million, have faces alike— 

A f ct which never can ikil lo strike. 

But blindfold me and I can tell 

Each from the others equally well, 
For the voice of each has a diflerent tone. 
Which to me is of course just about as well known.' 

*WelI,'jaid Gaorge, *you have certainly sur- 
prised me, not only by the facts which appear, 
but by the style in which the knowledge of those 
facts has been imparted. Get something to 
drink,' he added, giving the shepherd half a 
crown, which the old mm with grateful expres- 
sion received, and said, 

'Sir. I thank you for this half crown. 
Success in you, sir, both in country and town. 
What if the coin had been but a shilling, 
f 'o take it you 'd have found me willing; 
Nay, had it been a sixpence merely, 
I should have thanked you as sincerely.' 

<What an extraordinary character,' said 
6eo-ge, as they pursued their way toward the 
Tillage. 

*l have frpquently seen him before,' observed 
Fred, *bat I had nu idea of his being so eccen- 
tric. He evidently prides himselt upon his 
rhymes.' 

^And he mtkes thens, too, with great facility. 
But,' he added, directing Fred's attention t# 
some scaflTolding by which the entrance of the 
church was 'surrounded, *we shall have a dns- 
ty job it appears: the church is undergoing re- 
pair.' 

On their arrival, however, they ascertained 
that during the repairs the books were kept at 
the Cottage of the curate, to which, following 
the direction of one of the workmen, they pro- 
ceeded forthwith. 

As they approached this cottsge, which, 



though small, was exceedingly anique and pie- 
taresque, they were struck wiih the appearance 
of a finely formad girl, walking pensively in the 
garden by which the cottsge was surrounded, 
occasionally slopping, apparently to sigh, and 
then proceeding with slow and irregular steps 
round a circular bed of white roses. Her coun- 
tenance, pale as death, seemed to be rigid aa 
marble; and while her jet black hair reached in 
graceful glossy ringlets te her waist, and her 
dress, which was of itself of the pur«*st whit« 
appeared to derive ^additional purity from the 
rays of the sun, she wore a fixed expression, ao 
sad, that it seemed to be the index of a brokeo, 
bleeding heart. 

*PoorgirU' exclaimed George, on reaohin^ 
the garden gate. ' Let us be captions. We 
must not approach too abruptly.' 

In an instant, although this was said but in a 
whisper, she started, and on beholding George, 
uttered a scream of joy, flew to him wildly, and 
fell upon his neck. 

George stc»od as if struck with a paralysis. — 
What it couM mean he was unable to coojee- 
ture. As the curate, however, rushed into the 
garden the next moment, he soon perceived how 
the case stood. 

^Lydia, my child !* said the venerable curate, 
as he attempted with gentleness to disengage 
her arms. *My dear child ! Lydia! Lydia!' 

Bui she still clung to George, who now soa- 
tained her as, panting with r^ipture, she.ncstled 
in his breast. 

*A poor, witle»s giri,8ir,* continued the earaie 
mournfully — ^harmless, but witless.' 

'Hush! whimpered Lydia, who bow raised her 
head, 'Hush — why father, this is Charles! my 
owu Charles ! Do you not know him ? l>e«r 
Charles,' she added, turning to Greorge with an 
afllectionate smile, and passing her hand over his 
brow. * You must leave me no more ! no mdre, 
dear Charles! no mere! I will not part wiih 
you a<ain ! I will dins; to you thus, Charles, 
tor ever ! But, my l«*ve, you do not apeak to 
me ! Was it not eruel to keep so long away ?— > 
Embrace me, Charles, you have not kissed bm 
yet!' 

*Foor girl,' said George, 'I er'ieve to see yon 
thus. Come, let me lead you in.' 

'That voice !' she exclaimed, in a sharp, thrill- 
ing whisper. ' That is not his voice ' — Father ! 
•^Father ! — Father !' she added, leaving Gteorj^^ 
and clasping the curate. 'Did you hear? Bat 
it ts my Charles, father! Oyes! I will ^ve 
you a rctoe. Not one has been plucked since 
you left. They have bloomed and withered and 
bloomed again since then ; but not one has been 
plucked. I am always with them; they know 
me, Charles, and lovs me t<H> as 1 love tbesa. 
They smile with me when I am gay ; it is only 
when they see me sad that they grieve and 
droop and die. But they are s-niling now, I 
know they are. The prettiest will be proud Co 
kiss you. Stay, stay, do not come near; the 
rest would be jealous if they were to know for 
whom I pluck the sweetest.* 

*I am sorry, indeed, to see this,' said Oeor^, 
as Lydia ftew to the oircolar bed. 
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'It 18 sad, yery sad/ returDed the curate. — 
*Bat your object in honoring me with this visit* — 

*ld to exuniine the register. The books, I 
understand, are in your possession.' 

'They are,' said the curate. '8tep this way.' 

Before they had reached the cottage- door, 
however, Lydia returned, and having placed the 
rose she had plucked in George's bo^om, she 
locked her arm fooHly in hs, and led the way. 

On entering the little parlor, which was fur- 
nished withsingular neatness, George explained 
the object he had in view more preeiseiy, and 
when the register had been produced and placed 
before him, the curate tried lo prevail upon Ly- 
dia to withdraw ; but she begged with so much 
earnestness to be permitted lo remain, that 
eventually she and her father sat at the window, 
while Geoige and Fred were carefully examin- 
ing the bo(»k. 

They first looked through the index, but noth- 
ing beariijg any resemhUnce to the name of 
Broadbridge could be found. They then went 
f hroygh the body of the book ; but no — they 
were unable still to find the name of Broad- 
bridge Again they looked through it, and 
again, and it being to George abundantly mani- 
fest that the na<ne was not there, hfS was about 
to relinquish the search, when Lydia, who had 
been watching his countenance intently, whis- 
pered, « Father ! father ! ceme with me f come» 
father, come !' 

The affectionate old man at once allowed him- 
self to be led by her into the garden ; but in an 
instant sbe returned, and placing her lips close 
to George's ear, whispered hastily,' • You may- 
lake it home again — yes, dear, yes; yott may 
have it again to-night.' 

*H»ve what, my dear girl ?' 

*Hush !— the book, the book, the book ! I will 
keep it q<iite secret: Til not say a word — nat a 
word. You shall have it, dear — hush !' she add- 
ed, raising her hand to enjoin silence as «he heard 
her father's footsteps at the door, when she re- 
turned to the seat she had previously occupied, 
and looked as if no syllable had been uttered. 

George weighed this little incident calmly in 
his mind. He felt convinced that it had some 
meaning, and, although he was unable to make 
anything of it, he wds induced to examine the 
bobk once more. He was, however, equally un- 
Buccessfol ; the name of Broadbridge was nat 
t& be found, and hence, in the full conviction 
that further search would be useless, the regis- 
ter was closed- 

«We phall bepreud,8ir, to see you at our quar- 
ters,' said (^orise, on drawing the venerable 
curate aside, ' if you will favor ns with your 
company this evening. ' 

*I thank you, but I seldom, very seldom^ go 
into society.' 

* We should indeed be most happy if you would 
Join us.' 

* You will find me, sir, but a dull companion ; 
t>ut I appreciate your icindness and will come.' 

*Shall we walk together^' 

•As you pleas'?,' replied the reverend gentle- 
man. *It will perhaps be, under the circum- 
stances, better.' 



'But yon wilt not leave me V cried Lydia, 
clinging again to George. *Fray — pray do not 
leave me. I cannot let you go, dear — indeed 
you must not go.' 

*But for a time, my dear girl,' said George, 
soothingly ; 'bat for a time.' 

*Oh, I have a thousan.l things to say to yon. — 
Stay with me, dear — 1 will not love you, Charles, 
if you are cruel ! But, ah ! you do not mean to 
leave, 1 know you do not — you were but jesting. 
Say that you were but jesting— that yuu will 
not go, and I will love you so dearly !' 

•Lydia, my child,* said the curate, • he must 
leave you now ; but 1 shall be with him, you 
knew, my love — I shall be with him.' 

*Father,' she whispered taking him aside, 
•bring him back with you ; do not let tiim quit 
your sight. Be sure of it, my father — be quite 
sure of that! But, oh ! you will return to me^' 
she added, addressing George, •you will surely 
return to your own dear Lydia .' All has been 
prepared ; every thing is now in perfect readi- 
ness. To-morrow is the day, you know — to- 
morrow. We shall be so happy, I could cry 
with joy; but 1 will not — no, there must be no 
weeping. But to- morrow— be sure you remem- 
ber o-morrow.' 

'I will,' replied George. *Be assured that to- 
morrow shall not be forgotten. Adieu!' be add- 
ed, endeavoring to disengage himself from her, 
•Adieu!' 

Lydia looked at him earnestly for a moment 
«lnd then said, 'Why are yeu so cool.' — when did 
you ever before part from me so, dear Charles.' 
Why do you net kiss him.?' 

George glanced at her father, and as he saw 
him nod approvingly he kissed her brow, b>tde 
her again be assured that the morrow should be 
remembered, and, having resigned her to the 
care of an elderly female, who officiated as 
housekeeper, he and Fred left the cottage with 
their reverend friend. 

As they walked from the village, George en- 
tered mto a full explanation of the circumstan- 
ces connected with Fred's claim ; but as the 
marriage in question had taken place nearly 
three-quarters of a century t>efore, the curate 
could give no information on the subject; nor 
did he remember to have heard the name of 
Broadbridge ever mentioned iq the villsge. — 
The case, therefore, appeared to be perfectly 
hopeless : the claim could not be legally estab- 
lished without a certificate o( this marriage, and 
it was to be found. 

On reaching the inn at which George had put 
up, they were shown into a snug private room, 
and entered freely upon the principal topics of 
tlie day, with the bearings of which, however, 
the reverend gentleman was therefoie, to enter- 
tain him, and in this, with the aid of Fred, he so 
completely succeeded, that the good old man 
ventured to declare, that he should prize it 
above all earthly wealth were it to please God 
in his mercy to restore his poor girl that she 
mteht again appreciate such conversation. 

This was an opportunity which Georee did 
not fail to embrace : he had been anxious to 
mention the subject, bnt was apprehensite that 
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Id doiag so he might inflict pain ', aa however it had, in hie hand, and I have never, sir, seen or 

had been alluded to, he felt himself justified in heard of him since. I remained in the office for 

touching, wi*h all the delicacy of which he was more than two hours, and then left particolar 

capable, upon this extraordinary reception that instructions with the persons in attendance to 

day at the cottage. mform any one who might inquire'for me, that 1 

( Poor child !' said the carate ; * she believes might be ioond in the coffee room of the inn ; bat 

you slill to be the man whose dishonorable con- no such inquiry w.-ts mAde, and when in tb« 



duct deprived her of reason 
give him!* 

* Has she been long thus afflicted 
George. 

'Nearly twelve months, alas ! 
much unlike him in figure.' 

* Does he reside in the neighberho3d ?' 
*Oh, no; he lives somewhere in London, but 

I have never been able to ascertain where. He 
cave me what he called his address, but on mak- 
ing inquiries 1 found that the persons there knew 
nothing of him ?* 

*Whatjs his name.'" 

*Charles Rtchardson he said, but 1 have rea- 
son to believe that name was assumed.' 

*May 1 ask in what way you became acquaint- 
ed with him ?' 

' He can.'« down as you have come, to look at 
the register. I knew nothing of him.* 

^To look at the register !' echoed George. — 
*How long did he remain V 

Scarcely an hour when he came with that ob- 
ject in view. But he returned a few days ailer 



that with the view of paying his addresses to as he did.' 



may heaven for- morning 1 found that the address which be had 
given was false I returned to poor Lydia, whom 
inquired the ntwsse shocked, that after a violent parox- 
ysm of grief she sank into an afflicting state of 
Yon are not melaucholic gloom, from which, alas! she has 
never recovered.' 

'He must have been a most unprincipled fel- 
low,' said George. 

'He must have been, for on my returji the 
proprietor of the inn at which he was staying 
down here, put a bill into my hands of Bttct^ 
pounds ten shillings, which the worthWsa per- 
son had iold him 1 insisted upon paying, which 
was perfectly false ! li is true, 1 remember to 
have said, just as we was on (he point of starting, 
* Yes, yes, let it be till I return,' hut 1 said that 
in consequence of his having told me that hs 
had some little matter that morning, for whtch 
it was not worth while to change : I had cer- 
tainly no idea that I had thus become answetap 
hie for such an amount. However, 1 paid it by 
instalments; bat he oaght to have been asham- 
ed of himself, knowing my circumstances 8o well 



my child. He remained on that occasion ten 
days.' 

'And did he then wish to look at the regis- 
ter .5»' 

*■ No ; after the first visit the books were nevr 
named. His object was solely to declare his at- 



tachment to my poor girl, of whom he professed thing.* 



But what conld have been bis object in < 
ing down a second time ? It surely conld not. 
have been for the cowardly gratification oi tri- 
fling with the affections of that poor girl ?* 

*lt may seem uncharitable, I know that it may, 
but I believe him to be wicked euough for any- 



to be deeply enamored, which 1 as a father, well 
knowing her excellent qualities, did not deem 
unnatural ; and although 1 at first gave him no 
encoui age meat, he being a perfect stranger, he 
succeeded so completely in gaining her affec- 
tions, that in order to secure her happiness, I 
eveniually consented to receive him, provided 



*But mv impression is, that he had some latent 
object. He never alluded to the register, yon 
say after his first visit ?' 

'Never.' 

'Are these books ever out of your possess- 
ion ?' 

'No ', whether in the vestry or at the eottage. 



he gave such references as might convince me they are always looked up, and 1 have thekeya 
of his being a man of good moral character and which I never entrust to any one for a moment.* 
respectably connected. On this subject he sk- 'Do you happen to remember where the books 
BUi-ed me that I should be perfectly satisfied, were at the time ?* 

and urged roe to return with him to London, in 'Oh, yes, they were at the cottage. 1 remem- 
oriJer that 1 might see that his character and »ta- ber that the church was then, as it is now nn- 
tion in society had not been misrepresented.— der^ing repair, and when Uie wo kmen are 
With this apparently frank and honorable con- about — and t ley fiequently are, for.ihe chuicb 
duct I was pleased, and consented to accompa- is very old and dilapidated — I invariably have 
ny him, and he dined wit^ us daily, and poor the books home.' 

'Then without your knowledge, he conld not 

have got to this register .'' 
'Oh,notbv any possibility. Besides, mm 1 

said before, he never expressed a wish to see 

them ; he never even alluded to them in anj 

way after his first visit.' 
'Fied,' said George, 'what sort of a man ■■ 



Lydia was happy in viewing the bright pros- 
pects he portrayed, not only for herself, but for 
i^e, be having stated that he had amply suffi- 
cieut influence with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to procure for me immediate promotion. — 
Well, sir, the marriage day was fixed, and we 
started by the coach for London, leaving poor 



Lydia to prepare for the consummation of her your cousin Joseph?* 

fondest hopes ; but on our arrival in town, he 'A short, stout dark-looking person,* replied 

requested me to remain for one moment in ihe Fred.* 

co.ich office, while he procured a vehicle to take 'Then, of course, Ju could not have been the 

us to his house, when he walked out of the yard man. Oo you know any one with whom h« i» 

with his small portmaatean, all tho luggage he connected at all like me .'* 
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*1^o,* replied Fred. *l know of no one to 
whom yea bear the tlightest resembUnce.' 

*i must trouble 70a,' said Gaorge, *to let me 
look at the book ajraia to-morrow. 

'Oh, by all meaos,' returned the curate. 

*I am net at all satisfied. There is something 
mysterious about the eenduct oi this man. His 
actioos are those of a profeasionsl swindler, and 
while I feel quite couTtneed that he would ne?- 
er remain here so long without an objeet, I can- 
not belioTe thai the abject proposed was solely 
that of triflinir with your dauffhter's affectisne. 
I must, therefore, again trouble yen in the moni- 
ing. What time shall we come '' 

'Suit yo^r own convenience; but if you will 
name the time, I will endeavor to get Lydia ont 
of the way, that she may sot again annoy yon.' 

K>b, she will net in the slightest degree an- 
noy us. However, I beg that you will use your 
own disoretiott; we shall do ourselves the 
pleasure of being with yea at eleven.' 

The subject was then dropped,, and as the 
reverend gvntleman soon after expressed him- 
me\( anxious to take leave . for the night, they 
insisted upon accunpanying him at least half the 
distance, which they did, and then returned to 
the inn. 

Usually, George went to sleep almost imme- 
diately after he retired, and coutinued to sleep 
soundly until it was time for him to rise ; but 
on thiaparticular nigot he ceuld not sleep at ail; 
he turned and twisted about, and re-adjusted 
Chepillows^and tried to seduce himself into the 
belief that he was just dropping off; but no; 
nothing would do; whether his knees were up 
or down, his arms in or out, hi« pillows high or 
low, he could not go to sleep. This puzxled 
him rather; he coJdn't understand it) he 
hadn't been used to it ; but as it occurred to him 
evenlualiy, that if a man couldn't go to sleep he 
«oul<ln*t— whirh is rather a remarkable fact, as 
sleep id too independent of the will to be forctsd 
— he sat up in bed, wedged the pillows Letween 
the bolster and bis back, and then calmly review- 
ed all that bad transpired during the day. He 
looked minutely into the character of Mr. 
Charles Richardson ; he weiffhed his ostensible 
object; he imagined a variety of motives by 
which he might have been actuated, akJiongh 
they all touched upon the object which he him- 
self bad in view. B^ii that upon which he more 
particularly dwelt«was Lydia'n cautious intima- 
tion that he might take the book with him, that 
she would be secret, that she would not say a 
mrord ; and as thi«^ in his judgment, denoted a 
^foregone couclusion,' he sat to work to conceive 
what might have been done, and how what had 
been dotie might be discovered. This occupied 
his mind until the day began to dawn, when, 
having satisfiednimself that he was able to de- 
tect the removal of any name from the register, 
no matter by what process the ink might have 
been discharged, he put his pillows up again and 
went to sleep, and slept profoundly nntil Fred 
nrouseu him. 

'Fred, my boy,' said he, having opened the 
door, 4 am now more sanguine than ever of 
success.' 

4 



*I am glad to hear it, Mr. Julian; hut 1 fear 
that it is perfectly hopeless, now.' 

*1'11 not give it up ; Fred, jret. That fellow 
must have had some other design ; of that 1 leel 
satisfied, and if he has been playing any trick 
with the register, and I strongly suspect that he 
has, it strikes me that 1 shall be able to detect it,* 

«fiut what has led to this suspicion?' 

George explained; and, while dressing, en- 
tered fully into the subjects with which his mind 
had been occupied during the night; and as Fred 
felt convinced that the marriage in question had 
been recorded, it 'appeared quite plain to him 
then that the record in reality had, by the pro- 
cess suggested by George been removed. 

*£ut then,' said he, *if even this should be as- 
certained, how can our object be thereby promo- 
te d.' The rery fact of the name of Broadbridge 
havinffbeen obliterated— the very detection— 
must be death to our hopes.' 

'Not so, Fred,' returned Georce. 'Hope still. 
My feelings on the subject will in that case be 
far mere sanguine than those of mere hope: they 
will amount almost to those of absolute certain- 
ty' 

'Doubtless,' rejoined Fred. 'The matter will 
in that event be certain enough.' 

' Nay, but I allude to the certainty of suc- 
cess.' 

'What if the name be entirely removed?' 

'If in effecting its removal recourse hss been 
hsd tc^oy but one particular process, which I 
believe is known only to myself, the ink by 
which the space may have been filled op, can- 
not stand the action of the atmosphere: limustgo 
on soon.' 

'And if it should; if it should all fade away, 
and leave the space again blank, of what possi- 
ble advantage can it be? in what way can it aid 
us? It is true we shall be satisfied of its having 
been done, but that will be but poor satis- 
faction in the absence of all proof of the 
name of Broadbridge having originally filled 
that space, and therefore if even this ink should 
fade—' 

'Wfaj^ Fred, if it should, and the name of 
Broadbridge should have been originally there, 
the original writing can be sufficiently restored 
to enable us to establish your claim.' 

* Is it possible?* 

'Quite. Therefore hope still, Fred! We 
shall manage it yet.' ^ 

CHAPTER XVI. 

THE DISCOVERT. 

Impressed with the conviction that some trick 
had been played with the register, they resolv- 
ed to lose no time in bringing it to the test ; 
and therefore, after having had a hasty break- 
fast, they started towards the villagd in the full 
pursuasion that all the assistance the good old 
curate could render, they mi^ht command. 
George hoped that poor Lydia might be in the 
way, for he was anxious to bear more on the 
subject of her consent to the removal of the 
book, which it was evident had been previously, 
at least, solicited ; but on their arrival at the 
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cotUge, ke found her absent, he at once com- 
menced a close ezaminalioB, feeWog convinced 
that whether the name h^d been erased, or the 
ink discharged, he should be able to detect it. 

To this he devoted himself zealously for 
nearly two hours without even the slightest 
prospect of success, while Fred and the curate 
were engaged in conversation at the window ; 
but he continued still to prosecute his search ; 
and, as on looking over the index for about the 
twentieth time, he perceived the name of Bris- 
towe written with rather pale ink, he instantly 
turned to the page indicated, and saw there suf- 
ficient to convince him that the paper had been 
tampered with in some way. 

* I have found it ! ' he exclaimed, on making 
this discovery ; and the exclamation had so 
powerful an effect upon Pred, that for the mo- 
ment it appeared te stop the action ef his heart. 

* Do you perceive '-^o you perceive that pale 
ink ^ ' he added, pointing to the name. 

<fiut that is Bristowe, not Broadbridge ! * 
cried Fred 

« I know it ! but look at the ink and then look 
at the surface of the paper. FU stake my life 
that the name which originally occupied that 
spot, has t>een removed. The name of Bristowe 
has been recently written. And then look at 
the index ! The same hand, the same ink, the 
same gloss upon the paper. Look thus at it : do 
you not perceive ? ' 

It was at first sight, scarcely perceptible, but 
after a time, they both saw it distinctly, and 
were amazed. 

*But,' exclaimed the curate, who began to 
feel very much alarmed, ' how could it have 
been done ? Who could possibly have done it ? 
The book has never for one moment been out of 
my possession.' 

<Not to your knowledge,' replied George, 

* But be assured, that the book has been out of 
yeur possession, and that too for several hours. 
it has been done with the utmost care. It could 
not have been hastily accomplished to such per- 
fection.' 

< But how could it have been don* without 
my knowledge ? Who will believe in the possi- 
bility of its having been done without my know- 
ledge, when I have always looked it up myself, 
ana carried the key in my pocket.' • 

George smiled, and said, — 
. * Sir, 1 believe you to be a most virUious 
man; I have reason to believe that you would 
religiously adhere to that which you felt te be 
the truth. In my view, your character is irre- 
proachable, and therefore you mu«t not imagine 
for a moment, that I can entertain the thought 
ofyour having had the slightest cognizance of 
tliat which I feel well convmced has been done; 
but that this book has been out of your possess- 
ion — that it has been by some one clandestinely 
obtained — I will prove to you beyond all doubt, 
if you will but allow it to remain open for a few 
days thus, that the atmosphere mav gradually 
aet upon the writing in both the index and the 
entry itself. Will you allow this to be dene. 

' Most certainly ! — oh, most certainly!' 

* By doing so, sir, you will not only be instm- 



mental in bringing a most villanous transaetioli 
to light, but you will beconierring an obligation 
upon my friend, who will neither forget the ser- 
vice rendered nor be ungrateful.' 

« But I feel myself bou^d, sir, peculiarly 
bound to do all in my power to promote this ob- 
ject. Independently of which, sir, my own re- 
putation is at stake!' 

* Do not be at all apprehensive en that score.' 
< But the book, sir, has been in my custody ; 

and if it should be found that this monstrous 
piece of wickedness has been accomplished, 
blame, sir, must attach to me — great blame.' 

* I am inclined to take a different view of the 
matter. We attach no blame to the^ man that is 
robbed ; if due caution has been used, we blame 
only the robb<'r. Ton have taken all the care 
you could take of this record^that I think is 
abundantly clear, and therefore blame cannot 
attach to you if in spite of that care ^ou have 
been deprived for a time of possession.* 

* I don't see — I'm sure I don't see how they 
possibly could have got hold of it.' 

* We shall be able, sir, te find even that out 
anen. I'll venture to say, that we shall not be 
long in ignorance of the mode in which the 
whole thing was managed.' 

* i hope that we may not, sir, sincerely. But 
how am I to act?' 

* It will be neoessaij only to allow the book 
to remain open. It will be as well, however, to 
let no one have access to it except in yoor pres- 
ence.' 

<No one shall touch it. I will not suffer any 
one even to approach it. I'll lock it np In this 
little back parlor securely, and having done so, 
ril lock up the key.* 

*We will do ourselves the pleasure of visiting . 
you again in the course of a week; but, if in a 
day or two, you shall find that the ink has faded 
materially, you will perhaps, do me the favor to 
drop me a line.' 

The reverend gentleman assured them that ha 
would do so; he also assured them, that ke 
would not permit a soul to have access to the 
book, under any pretence whatever, until he saw 
them again ; and, after many reciprocal expres- 
sicms of kind feeling, George and Fred left the 
cottage, and returned by the first coaoh to town. 

During his absence innumerable iaqniiics 
had been made after GMne; for as the fact of 
his having abandoned tHi^oyais speculation 
had become through Bull pretty genermlly 
known upon 'Change, they who held bonds ^we99 
naturally anxious to learn, not only the ennso 
of his leavioc Mac Gregor, but his opinioa on 
the subject of that magnificent person's renl 
views. The silence however, whieh George 
had consented to observe, he still resolTed to 
maintain, while Bull himself— although he was 
sufficiently mysterious to inspire the timid with 
alarm — deemed it prudent to withhold all direct 
explanation. 

^Bot what do yon think, ray dear boy!* snid 
he on George's return. * What do yon think? 
Would you believe it? — eh?— loowU yon believe 
that he has started another loau?' 

*I'm not at all surprised to hear it.' 
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^Bnt the amoant— it'll ttagfer yon, it will!— 
Eight huadred thoaeand pounds!' 

^ Eight hundred thousand.'* 

*F4Ct, sir, as true as you are standing there 
alive! Did you erer hear of such a fellow? / 
never did/ 

* And does it not?' 

•Take!— it can't fail to take! He does the 
thing in such style! The bonds are going off 
like wildfire, they are. It's amazing! I never 
saw anything like it in all my bom days.* 

'I am sorry to hear it,' said Qaorge. *But 
the thing will very soon be put a stop to now; if 
I mistake not the very first accounts from Poy- 
ais will bring the whole aflT&ir to an end.' 

*£ut what money we might have made, my 
dear boy, if we had but gone on with it! — eh' — 
what money we might have made!' 

•We may c\>nsidv ourselves fortunate that we 
^ot out of it so well as we did ' 

*No doubt; but what terms we might have 
brought him to! What terms we might have 
stipulated for! I really think that we ought to 
have insisted upon sooiewhat better terms. — 
Ton see we made nothing by it: comparatively 
nothing.* 

<Very trne; bat how mnoh might we have 
lost' Nay, hew much must we have lost had 
we remamed in utter ignorance of his real de- 

■ign'' . 

*Aye, but what with a knowledge of that de-^ 
sign might we have gained?' 

'The world's scorn. That at least we should 
have gained, and most deservedly too.' 

•The world's scorn?' echoed Bull, rather sar- 
eastically, for the idea seemed to please him. — 
*What, my good fellow, any one would take 
you for a Methodist parson! What's the 
world's scorn to a man who has made his for- 
tune? What need he care for the soom of the 
-world? Why he may snap his fingers at it in 
triumph, he may. What's it to him? But he 
never by any chance has it! The world scorns 
poverty, not wealth: nor does it ever scorn these 
who possess it. Look at the wealthy man! — 
see how universally he is respected, "rhe world 
loves him— adores him! — His friends are his 
slaves! — they worship him!' 
•T-hey worship his wealth.' 
•They worship him!* 

•For his wealth. Would they worship him 
^•rere he not wealthy?* 

•Certainly not, and that shows what the 
power of wealth is! What is it to the world 
wrhere the money comes from, or how it was ob- 
tained? The possession is what people look at! 
Jle who has it is sore to be looked up to and re- 
spected.' 

•There is,' rejoined George, *much sophistry 
in that. A line must be drawn between a man 
sind his means. The man, who by the practice 
€>f dishonor becomes rich, is not respected by 
tlie world as a man. He appears to be respec- 
ted by those whom he either serves, or can serve 

as a royal duke may appear to be beloved by 

tliose tradesmen who illuminate their houses on 
Ilia bitth-day: but as in that case no tradesman 
ewer dreams of illuminating, who neither gains 



nor expects to gain any thing by it; so In this, 
none ever dream of paying homage to a rogue, 
save thoee who thereby either derive, or hope 
to derive, some advantage. It is the wealth 
and not the man: that distinction should be ev- 
er borne in mind.' 

•But so long as he is respected, of what im^^ 
portance can it be to the man himself, whether 
he be really respected as a man, or respected en- 
ly because he is wealthy?' 

•To the man himself it is of the highest con- 
ceivable importance. He who knows that he is 
respected only because he is wealthy, is indeed 
most wretched. He is tortured by that knowl- 
edg^e. He cannot be happy: happiness must 
ever be a stranger to his heart. Look at such a 
man — without stopping to study his character, 
look but in his face— and you will perceive no 
signs of a tranquil spirit there: know him better 
and you will find his temper permanently souid. 
He looks upon all with an eye of suspicion. — 
His fife is embittered by the reoollectitfn of the 
means by which he rose, and while be i^brim- 
fuU of vanity, having a feverish anxiety to ob- 
tain the good opinion of those with whom he is 
connected, he has nothing whatever to be 
proud of but his purse, the very germ of all l^is 
misery.' 

•Tes, that may be all very well,* returned 
Bull; *bttt in this world wealth is a very great 
blessing.' 

*It is, if honorably acquiied; but if obtained 
by the sacrifice of honor it is found to be, in- 
stead of a blessing, a cnrse. It is hence of the 
highest importance that a man should know that 
he is res pf oted as s man; if he be not, or if he 
should feel that he is not:— which ^^^ ^^ equally 
powerful effect upon him — he cannot fail-to be 
wretched, and the consciousness disturbs him 
most when he ojo^ needs repose. A man can- 
not contemn the opinion of the world havisg 
reference to himself. He may affect indiffer- 
ence; he may pretend to despise it, but it is but 
affectation; it is but pretence; of that opinion be 
advers^j— and more especially if he be conscious 
of its being deservedly so, it must afflict him. 
None are really more sensitive th^n the realljr 
dishonorable. Let |hem conceal it as they may, 
they are wounded by the slightest hint, and that 
toe the more deeply the more elevated in the 
scale of society they become; dishonor being a 
mere nicer which neither wealth nor station can 
heal, while the softest touch upon the tender 
place will cause the most exquisite pain.' 

•'Then the minds of many of our most wealthy 
merchants,' returned Bull, 'cannot in that case 
be very mu^h at ease; for the means by which 
they rose have been rather equivocal, they 
have.' 

^Depend upon it, their minds are disturbed in 
proportion as those means have been unjust. — 
It is a gross and most pernicious mistake to sup- 
pose that a rich rogue is respected for aught bat 
his riches. Now, we should have been rogues 
—probably, rich ones — had we gone on with 
this vile fcheme, but then the wioogs infHicted 
upon the poor wretched emigrants would have 
haunted us till death.' 
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«Jt IB, perbspR, IH» well as it Is/ 

•Much better. Thai »hrrefty is the hcst pol- 
icy may not always appear, but the truth of the 
maxim is indisputable nererthelese. 



The eoBversation here dropped, but Bull felt, 
and strongly too, that they ought to have ma4e 
better teims with Mao Gregor. 



A SERMON, DELIVEREIX ON THE NATIONAL FAST DAY 
BT RSnr. S. K. liOTHROP. 



JEREMIAH, VI., 16. 

Thus saith the Lord^ * Stand ye in the ways and see and ask for the good old foths and walk 

therein and ye shaU find rest to your souls.* 



Society cannot subsist without virtue. Vir- 
tue cannot be expected without religion. It 
follows, therefore, that religion is necessary to 
the permanence and well-being of ciril society. 
The history of all the kingdoms of the world 
rerifie^this eonclusiou. They have risen to 
greatness and power and prosperity, through the 
influence of religion and the practice of those 
' stem and manly virtues, which religion alone 
produces, and have continued to flourish so long 
as this isfluence continued to be felt. They 
have mouldered away to nothing, they hare 
sunk into irretrievable degradation and ruin, 
when religious faith lost its altar in the hearts 
of the people, and the malignant effects of infi- 
delity, a looseness of principle, a dissoluteness 
of manners, an enervating and corrupting luxu- 
ry, ensued. Unless all history be false, and ail 
observation of the course and prog^ss of man- 
kind wrong, there is no conclusion to be derived 
from the records of the past more snre than this. 
And had not experience taught this lesson, 
reason itself might instruct us. That communi- 
ty, in which every member feels it to be the 
first purpose of life to prepare his soul by fideli- 
ty in duty, for an infinitely higher and purer 
state of being, must undoubtedly be in the 
fairest way, not only to i>e a happy oommnnity, 
but to become prosperous and powerful, because 
each man will, in his private capacity, effectu- 
ally promote the public welfkre. His character, 
his occupation, the whole conduct of his life, 
will be such as tend directly to the public good. 
A sense of the divine pretence and a conviction 
of responsibleness to the divine law, will cause 
every man to be frugal, industrious, humane. 
Virtue of every kind will prevail. Trade will 
flourish, because it will have a basis in the per- 
fect security of property that exists, and be 
nourished by the nniversal integrity that regu- 



lates its transactions. In such a society a belief 
in God and that fear of him, which is the begin- 
ning ot wisdom, will control all hearts, therefore 
they ca.n all cheerfully believe in and trust each 
other. Laws will be strictly obeyed, becauve 
the motive which prompts to obedience, or de- 
ters from violation, will not be a fear of human 
justice which may be biassed, nor of temporal 
punishment which may be evaded, bat a rever- 
ence and regard to that divine j«*Bt4ce whose 
scrutiny is not to be evaded and whose rare pen- 
alties cannot be escaped till the soul can dispos- 
sess itself of memory and conscience, which it 
can never do. And for the pame reason also» 
their laws will be faithfully administered and 
impartially executed. 

fiut in an irreligious society, under a govern- 
ment where the truths and sanctions of religion 
are not recognized, there can be no security to 
liberty, property, peace or life. Liberty wherc- 
ever it is enjoyed, and under a constitution like 
ours eMpeoially , is preserved only by preserving 
an exact balance of power among the severaJ 
constituent parts of the government. But bow 
shall such a balance be preserved amon|r us wiili- 
out the controlling influence of religion ? Wbat 
else is there to hinder the ambition of the exec- 
utive department from gradually and imper* 
ceptibly encroaching on that of the RepreeeBtn- 
tive, or the avarice, the servility, a greedy thirst 
for office on the part of a m^ori^ of the Repre- 
sentatives firom selling that share of power eo- 
trusted to it? Nothing. The influence of con- 
science and religion over those called to hi^V 
places, and over the bulk of the people, csua 
alone preserve and keep even that balance of 
power upon which our liberties depend. "What 
safeguard or security for property is there if? beff« 
religion exerts no controlling influence ? 9^^ 
hum^ laws can be so nicely framed a« that 
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ftard shall not erade them, nnlett conacienee and all the aolenn and impreisiTe pageantry of 
encircle them with a shield and « defence in funeral ceremonies, these have been had — and 
e^ery heart, and force can break through all now we meet, not to pour flattering words into 
looks and bolts and bars unless a fear of diYine the doll cold ear of death, not to utter shouts of 
justice retrain the hand of the aggressor. Peace approbation and applause* which, if uttered, 
too IS htile to be expected^ and life itself is would die away I014; before they reached the 
not safe, where malice and rerenge are at full hearenly courts, where rests, we trust, in 
liberty, and that religion, which inculcates a peace and glory, the spirit of him whom we la- 
meek and forgiving spirit, and teaches that'^en- ment, but to engage in that self-inspection, that 
geanoe belongeth J.O the Lord,* has no restrain- reflection upon our condition and duties, to 
ing authority. which God has called us as a nation. 

Such being the importance of religion to civil To this end I selected the words of the text 
society, every patriot and every christian must as suggesting at least one of the lessons ol duty, 
rejoice and approve, whenever its authority is urged upon us by tne visitation of God, we are 
recognized, whenever its influences are invoked met to iaaprove. As he spake to his ancient peo- 
by the government of his country. Such a re- pie by the mouth of his prophet, so siieaks he 
eognition, such an Invocation assembles our na- now to us by the voice of nis providence, * Stand 
tion this day in its churches. An all- wise prov- ye in the way and see, and Jisk for the good old 
idence having seen fit to remove by death the paths and walk therein and ye shall find rest to 
distingai5hed individual, whom we had called ye.ur souls.' Oh let us not, like that ancient 
to preside over and direct our national affairs, people say « we will not walk therein/ Let us 
the }erson, upon whom constitutionally devolves not despise tiie wisdom and the example of those 
his authority and his trusts, with a religious rev- who have i^receded us. 

erenee that increases our confidence in his char- It is a law of our intellectual and moral, as 
actet, and a respect to the feelings of a moral well a8 of our physical vision, that distance di- 
and religious people which is becoming his office minishes the size of objects. The importance 
and station, has exhorted us to assemble this day »n<i magnitude we ascribe to them depend op- 
in our churches, and with one heart and one on the amount of space or time by which we 
Toice acknowledge the hand of God m this are separated from them. It is f his law of our 
event, and 'invoke him to inspire us with a nature, which has led every generation to look 
proper spirit and temper of heart and mind, and npon itself as the most extraordinary that has 
BtriTe to bestow his gracloup benedictions upon 9ver existed, and to asonbe a momeatous im- 
our government and country.' This is well.— portancp to all the transactions in which it is 
There is wisdom, there is propriety in this ob- immediately concerned; to all the improve- 
servance. Rightly is it said in the official doc- menU or changes it is generousl j engaged in pro- 
nmentrecommending It, that «the death of Wil- moling. These are near at hand. They are 
linm Henry Harrison, late President ol the Unit- directly before their eyes, so close that they can- 
ed States, so soon afUr his elevation to that not take in their just and relative proportions, 
high office, is a bereavement peculiarly calculat- It is like judging of the grandeur and symme- 
«d to be regarded as a heavy affliction, and to try of a building while sUnding within an inch 
impress all minds with a sense of the uncer- of its basement story. Open the volume of h is- 
-tainfyofhuman things, and of the dependence of tory at what page we will, select an age of ty- 
nations, as well as individuals, upon our Hear- ranny, when the world bowed without repining 
«n1y Parent.' to despotic power, or a period of licentiousness, 

.. "The object of this solemnity, 1 conceive, is when not only oppression was rescrsined, but 
anot eulogy, but humiliation. We meet not to even just aythority trampled down and the 
lieap praises upon the dead, but to reflect upon majesty of righteous laws insulted ; take an age 
t.]ie duties of the living. Eulogy has dene its of exalted patriotism when private interests 
-wrork. The voice of admiration and gratitude were absorbed and lost in concern for the public 
ttDd grief has uttered its thrilling words. The welfare--or a period when every heart was en- 
l€>ng procession, silent and sad, the martial ar- grossed by low views, and every sentiment eon- 
x^y« the strains of muffled and mournful music, tracted into the narrow compass of self-Jove-* 
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turn to & time of eompftr&tlTd inaotion, whett 
genius and science and energy seem to have de- 
parted from the earth, and mankind to be repos- 
ing on the deeds of their ancestors-— or to an age 
of strong and Tigorous siotiony of eztensiye and 
important changes — we every where find, let 
their true character be what they may, that the 
existing generations spake as if wisdom was 
hern with them, as if darkness had just passed 
away, as if the true light was then, for the first 
time, shining upon the world and that beneath 
its invigorating rays every thing good, and 
great, and glorious was to be accomplished for 
humanity. We are not peculiar, therefore, in 
this age or country, in the high estimate 
we put upon ourselves, our advantages, our 
powers, and our progresf. Nor are we entirely 
in error. Oar age and country are marked by 
advantages and progress that have seldom been 
equalled in any former period. He who seeks 
for them, may find in some of the signs of the 
times, reasons enough why he should hope rath- 
er than despond ; and though he discover in the 
character of the existing and acting genem- 
tions some featured and tendencies, that excite 
alarm, he will perceive others that cheer and en- 
courage. Nay ! if we look for them we may 
find in some of the circumstances connected 
with the event which has led to this day's so- 
lemnities, considerations that should cheer and 
gladden the heart, make us proud of our coon- 
try and confident of its institutions. He would 
not be wide of the truth, I conceive, who 
should contend, that in one aspect the people of 
this country have recently exhibited to the na- 
tions a spectacle morally sublime. Six months 
since we were in the midst of a stormy political 
campaign, in an election as important and as 
fiercely contested, as ever engaged the atten- 
tion of a nation. Every mind was awake, and 
passion and feeling were excited almost to 
phrenzy. A stranger in our Israel, looking on 
amid the scenes, would have said, it cannot be 
that one of these parties will submit to the other; 
this thing can only end in rebellion, anarchy, 
and civil war — in the destruction of the peace 
and the overthrow of the institutions of the 
country. But it did not so end. The hour for 
decision eame and passed. The event was de- 
cided by the quiet individual expression of each 
citizen's opinion and wishes in the constitutional 
form, and the announcement of that decision is 
like oil upon the troubled sea. The waves of 



passion subside, thft tempes^oF poliUoal strife li 
hushed ; a calm comes in upon men's minds and 
hearts. The defeated candidate resigns without 
question or delay his high place, lays down his 
great power, leaves the palace of the nation, and 
retires to an obscure and quiet vUlage The suc- 
cessful candidate, summoned from private life, 
uplifted by the voice of the nation — inducted 
with due solemnities Into hb high office-— gath- 
ers around him the wise and prudent for coun- 
sellors, and quietly proceeds to the exercise of 
his authority, and the discharge of his trusts. 
But scarcely is he cl.»thed with his honors and 
invested with his high prerogatives, when he is 
called to resign them. The oath of offic«» is yet 
warm upon his lips, and strong upon his eon- 
science, when the prayer for help is breathed in 
vain from his heart. He is laid low in death. 
Now then, the tempest of political strifis will 
burst forth afresh. The disaffected and defeat- 
ed, by well concerted schemes of open epposi- 
tion, or secret machination will seek to selae and 
recover their lost power, and civil commotion 
and trouble will ensue. Not so. The constita- 
tionally elected suooessor immediately proceeds 
to the capital, travelling like any private citixeo 
unguarded and unarmed, and quietly, withoat 
noise or opposition, or question from any quar- 
ter, assumes the reins of government, takes up 
the high commission which death has dropt at 
his feet, and proceeds to the discharge of its 
duties, and there is peace, and hope, and confi- 
dence in the land. J know not how all this may 
strike others ; but to myself there is something 
morally grand in the spectacle, and as gratify- 
ing as grand. Il is an evidence that the consti- 
tntion is yet invested with a majesty and rever- 
ence, which secures obedience to its high be- 
hests and provisions. It proves that amid the 
restlessness and agitation of their passions;, 
which play upon and disturb the surface of life, 
just as the noisy waves dash and break upon the 
surface of the sea, there is yet a mighty mass 
of intelligence and moral power residing in the 
hearts of this people, which bears them onward 
in their true course, just as the ground swell 
from the depth of the ocean heaves in the ad- 
vancing tide. It increases our oonfidence in 
the permanence of our eivil institutions, and 
teaches the most sceptical that they have strengtk 
and stability enough to pass D^rough scenes and 
sustain shocks, which would prostrate most gof- 
emments in the dust. 
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The pret^bt then, Ife tlotell blaekneie and 
darkness. He, who seeks for them, may, as J 
ba?e said, fiod some things to cheer andenconr- 
age. We are not entirely in error is the high 
estimate we put apon onrseWes, as a nation, our 
advantagesf ourpowers^ and our progress ; yet 
we may be much in the wrong in onr jndgment 
ane conduct. A man, standing immediately un- 
der ils eaves, m»y be correct in his conclusion 
that the building before him is one of yast di* 
menr^ions, but at the same time he may from his 
position very much mistake its exact sixe, mis- 
calculate the proportions and excellencies of its 
relative part0, and seriously injure the building 
in the changes and additions he proposes to make. 
So we may be entirely correct \n the conclusion, 
that the advantages and progress of oar country 
are extraordinary, gieat beyond all comparison, 
and yet from our very proximity to them, we may 
rery much miscalculate their worth, and- very 
much misjudge in the measures we adopt Jbr 
making further progress, and attaining hightr 
advantages. tVe are not wrong in thinking 
highly of our privileges and opportunities, but 
we may be wrong in exaggerating our worthi- 
ness of them, in disregarding the dangers to 
which the possevsion of them exposes us, in neg- 
lecting the dictates of a wise and considerate 
prudence in ihe use we make of them. That 
a spirit of exaggeration, of self-confidence, 
of love of change and innovation amounting 
to rashness and precipitancy, a disregard of 
consequences amounting to recklessness, that 
this spirit prevails to a wide extent in the pres- 
ent generation, cannot be doubted. The public 
annals, and records of private life in every de- 
partment of business prove it. There is need 
enough that the caution of the text be address- 
ed to and urged upon the people of this country. 
It is time for us to begin to acknowledge that 
our fathers were not entirely barbarians, that 
they were not wholly in the dark, that they had 
a measure oi wisdom, some means of discover- 
ing the good, the true, the useful, and some dis- 
position to adopt and apply them; that many 
tilings which they practised, established and 
upheld, are notnecessaiily oppreraive, unrighte- 
ous or injurious to social or individual liberty 
and happiness. It is time that we stand in the 
way and inquiie for the good old paths and walk 
therein ; endeavor in all the enterprises and du- 



ties of life« both pnblie and private, to have and 
exercise that firmness and strength of principle, 
that calmness of wisdom, that caution and mo- 
deration of action, which will prevent liberty 
Irom sinking into licentiliisness, leal from de- 
generating into phrenzy, and reformation from 
ending in destruction. We needed correction, 
and ought to heed the call to repentance and 
improvement* 

We are a young people, still in our infancy as 
a nation, distinguished alike by the fiivorable 
opportunities we enjoy, and the strong and com- 
manding motives that press upon us to be vir- 
tuous, yet distinguished also, there is reason to 
fear, foi our uegleot of these opportunities, our 
disregard of these motives, and the increase of 
crime, and the progress of moral degeneracy 
among us. The reproach, formerly cast upon 
us, of being a * nation of drunkards,' would not 
BOW be true to the the extent it occe was. In- 
temperance, preianeness, a disregard of the out- 
ward forms and institutions of religion, these do 
not prevail with us more, perhaps not so much, 
as with some other nations ; yet there are dark 
features oonspieueus enough in our national 
character and tendencies. We cannot deny a 
growing dissoluteness of manners, a fondness 
for show aod a style of living at variance with 
the stern and dignified simplicity of a republican 
society. We must plead guilty to an unchecked 
and extravagant passion for wealth, which, in 
in its thirst for gratification, tramples upon in- 
tegrity and violates right, and in the dealings of 
many piivate individuals, in the transactions of 
some corporate institutions, and sometimes in 
the proceedings of public legislative bodies, 
produces a total disregard of honesty and the 
sacred obligations of contracts. Family disci- 
pline, the great nursery of virtue and founda- 
tion of rational security, has widely declined, 
and in consequence there is extensively mani- 
fested a restlessaess under wholesome laws, an 
indisposition to submit to the necessary restraints 
of good government. Party spirit is virulent 
and violent, and character, especially the charac- 
ters of public men are assailed through the pub- 
lic press, with abuse and defamation, often in 
wanton contempt of truth and justice. 

Brethren, have I used too strong language ? — 
Is it not sustained by fact? Might I not pre- 
sent a dreadful array of statistics, proving it to 
be true ? Might 1 not quote from th» publio 
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press, p««8 ages, which, if thejr are to be relied 
.upon and taken as aathoritj, woolii pro?e al- 
most all the distiniifaished public men of all par- 
ties ta.be, T had almost said, fienda iDcarBat** 
men devoid of principle and patriottsm, desti- 
tute of every noble and generoaa qcality, actaat- 
ed solely by a selfish, reckless and ungodly am- 
bition, and more worthy, according to the light 
in which they are held up to the public view, of 
the penitentiary, than of office and honor. 

Might 1 not present a list of murders, suicides, 
robberies, arsons, rapes, burglaries, forgeries 
and swindlings, committed or brought to li^ht 
within the last few years, nay within tht last 
few months, and committed too by and among 
all classes, high and low, rich and poor, ignor- 
ant and educided, alist whose aggregated amount 
would startle the most insensible, and dispose 
one to believe that the cam m unity was rotten 
and corrupt to its very core. But I forbear ; my 
heart sickened and almost fainted within me, as 
I looked over a list of the kind, 1 met with a few 
days since in one ot the public prints. 

And what is yet more humiliating, and indica- 
tive of e!ir danger, is, that the public mind di>e8 
not seeM to be much aroused or alarmed. Every 
day almoH, teems with the intelligence of some 
feaiful crime committed, with the developement 
of Bomebise and utterly dishonest trdnsaction, 
in private enterprise, or planned and perpetrated 
under the shield and through the instrumentali- 
ty of some public institution, and yet the people 
sit comparatively quiet, as if theae things were 
to be expected, and were ordinary affairs. There 
is not that lightning flash of righteous in- 
dignation, which should break from the hearts 
of a pure people to witber and rebuke the un- 
godly, who have pro\ed faithless to their duty 
and their trusts. We seem to have arrived at 
the first great stage in a downward progress, 
and the precursor of ruin, viz : insensibility to 
outraire and wrong committed against the majes- 
ty of virtue, and the security of property and 
life. 

God grant, that his goodness in calling us to 
thought and reflection by laying bare his arm 
to smite the he>id of the nation, may not fall up- 
on hardened and impenitent hearts May his 
rtbuke be felt in the national councils, to the de- 
/ilraction of rancor and malifie, and selfish ends, 
and party strifes, and to the promotion of the 
public good and the higher interests ot the coun* 
Uy. May it be felt in the markets and in the 



•zehange, and io all the transactions of lnisi« 
ness, to the extinction of fraud and dishonesty, 
and an unholy thirst for gain, and to the in- 
crease of integrity, fairness, unsallied honor, 
and a calmness and moderation in the pursuit 
of riches. May it be felt in the family circle 
and in social intercourse to the suppression of 
pride and luxury and show and outward seem- 
iag, and the cultivation of sincerity and sim- 
plicity, and love unfeigned. Mxy it be felt m 
each and all our hearts to the casting down of 
oar proad imiginatioi*, the reproof of our self- 
ooafiienoe, the reform of our reckless lives, 
leading ui all to stiad in t^e way and seek and 
inquire far the good old paths in which our Fa- 
thers walked, and walk therein ourselves. Oar 
Fathers, of earlier and later generations, were 
men of integrity and piety. These two vinass are 
the great security of individual honor and success, 
are the bulwarks of national prosperity and glory. 
We cannot do better than to imitate men so 
worthy of imitation in these respects. We may 
lament their errors, regret their prejudices, pity 
their ioflrmiiies and snoile at their weakness in 
attaching impirtaned to m itteri, which now seem 
to us tnflngand insignihOAnt. We may admit 
all thit can be urged against the gloom and se- 
verity of their characters, against the strictness 
of their notions, as shutting out too much the 
innocent and refreshing pleasures of life, and en- 
forcing a disciplincT irksome, cheerless, op- 
pressive, against the Illiberal and fiery pertinac- 
ity of their seal, violating charKy and peace. 
But after all these admissions, which are bat 
spots upon the sun, enough remains in their 
stem and unbending integrity* their lofty and 
devoted piety, to constitute them some of the 
brightest lighu of the world, some of the no- 
blest specimens of human nature and ehrtstiaa 
virtue that the course of ages has produced. Let 
us imitate them in these things, let as equal 
them in simplicity of life, in godly sincerity, ut 
temperance, in humility, in patience. In an na- 
fdltering firmness of purpose and inte^ity of 
soul, in an unwavering trust and a devout tev- 
erence towards God, and we need wish for no 
higher glor) for ourselves, or for our country. 
Its institutions, its prosperity and its peace, are 
then secure. The L^rd will be with us, even na 
he was with our Fathers. That righteoosoeae 
which exAlteth a nation, will prevail throughout 
our borders. Walking to the old paths oiints£^ 
rity and piety we shall find rest to oar souls. 



J%e Trmsuf Convey. 
[From intekwood'f Bftgasiae, for May.] 

THE TREASURE CONVOY. 

A PASSAGE IN THE EARLY CAREER OF THE IMPECINADO. 



Amongst the vartoas inoideets whioh comsole 
th» private foldier on active lervice for treqaent 
bad quarters and short commons, one of the 
most a^eeable perhaps in his eves is, the occa- 
sional chance of a iittJe fair plunder, when it 
CAB be obtained without too great a contraven- 
tion of the rules of discipline. Thus the sack 
•f a town may be reckoned as a set-off against a 
month or two of half rations and rainy bivouacs ; 
a score of gold pieces found in the girdle of a 
fallen enemy, would help to efface the Misagree- 
ble recollection of a prolonged absence of the 
wine- flask, and consequent * ingurgitation of 
spring water — a beverage, by the way, to 
which soldiers of most nations are singularly 
averse ; whilst a few days' free quarters in the 
house of some snug priest, possessed of a well- 
stored cellar, and a couple of good looking 
handmaidens, might be considered n9 inade« 
quate compensation for the weariness of forced 
marches, and frequently-recurring picket duty. 
Perhaps few armies ever availed themtelves 
more unsparingly of the invader's privilege of 
plunder and pillage, than those that Napoleon 
sent into. Spain during the peninsular war. — 
Not unfrequently, however, the soldiers who had 
enriched themselves in this manner were either 
slain or taken by the enemy, or else compelled 
to abradon their too bulky spoils, in order to 
iighten themselves for a rapid march, or 
hasty retreat. In the latter circumstances, 
many of the French buried their treasure at the 
foot of some tree, or near some huge stone, er 
other landmark, which might enable them to 
recover their prise at a future period. This 
was especially the case before the battle of Vtt- 
toria, so disastrous to the French arms ; and 
many rich deposits were on that occasion con- 
fided to the fertile plains of Alaya. The scam- 
pering retreat of the French towards Fampelu- 
nsi and their own frontiers, of coarse prevented 
the recovery of these valuables ; but when the 
overthrow of Napoleon had restored peace to 
Europe, more than one sunburnt veteran re- 
oroased the Pyrenees in the novel character of 
a treasure-seeker. In many instances, howev- 
er* the search was fruitless ; the landmarks had 
been removed ; the plouch or the mountain tor- 
rent had laid bare the golden store, which had 
become the prise of the ^passer-by. But this 
wsis not always the case; and the Basque peas- 
ants witnessed with surprise and envy the dis- 
interment of treasures, comprising every va- 
riety of ornament and denomination of coin — 
£rom the weighty ffold candlestick snatched 
From the altar, to the jewelled ear-rings and 
broehes of the Castilian ladies ; trom the mas- 
ei re anza to the diminutive tUuritOj those oharm- 
ios; little miniatures of Spanish kings which re- 
pla<oeso agreeably the cumbrous silver dollar. 

Whilst the French rifled indiscriminately the 
obnrch and the palace, the sacristy and the 
5 



boudoir, the Spaniards did not allow any oppor- 
tunity of retaliation to escape. They kept a 
sharp look-out for the convoys of money and 
stores which were constantly arriving from 
France for the use of the armies under Napo- 
leon's lieutenants; and woe betide the luckless 
escort which was encountered by a body of 
guerillas sufficiently numerous to attack it I 
Animated by the double hope of plunder and 
revenge, the Spaniards fought like devils, and 
when once all resistance was overcome, and 
the coveted treasure in their power, the knife 
of the cord speedily relieved them from the en- 
cumbrance of prisoners. At the commence- 
ment of the war, these surprises were of fre- 
quent occurrence ; the overweening conceit of 
the French generals and misplaced contempt 
for the irregular warfare of the Spanish gueril- 
la leaders, inducing them to send very feeble 
escorts, even when the treasure to be conveyed 
was of immense amount. Some severe lessons, 
however, and the formidable increase of the 
bands of Tanons daring partisans, in time com- 
pelled them to greater prudence ; and towards 
the end of the war, a brigade, or even a divis- 
ion, was frequently rant where, three or four 
years previously, a squadron or battalion would 
have been deemed more than sufllcient. The 
^BC^S*^® waggons and stores were protected ; 
but tor the troops the duty became most haras- 
ring and severe. 

On a sunny afternoon towards the commence- 
ment of the peninsular war, a man was seated 
on a reck which overlooks the high-road, at a 
short distance from the village at Bahabon in 
Old Castile. The dress of this person was that 
of the greater part of the peasants of the north- 
ern moiety of Spain at the period referred to. 
A broad-leafed felt hat overshadowed a set of 
features, which, although large and somewhat 
coarse, were not wanting in regularity, and the 
expression of which was one of vast energy and 
audacity. A thick black mustache covered the 
mouth, and joined a pair of bushy whiskers, snd 
a well-grown beard ef the same jetty hue. The 
sheepskin jacket which hung loosely on its 
wearer, eiaggerated his herculean proportions 
and tremendous breadth of shoulder, which were 
worthy of a giant, although the stature of this 
man did not exceed the middle height. His 
hands were large and bony, tanned by the f uu, 
and covered with a skin which, for hardness, 
might have rivalled the toughest horn. On tbe 
ground by his side lay a long siuKle-barrelled 
gun ; whilst the leathern belt round hie wuist 
wav well lined with cartridges, and moreover sup- 
ported one of those large sharp-pointed knives, 
which are furnished with a spring to prevent 
their closing when used as a poniard. 

The elevated crag on which this personage had 
established himself, commanded a view for a 
considerable distance along the high-road to 
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Burgos, and itself formed part of a double range 
of rocks and precipices hennning in the road, 
which, for half a mile or more, assamed the 
character of a narrow defile. For upwards of 
three hours, the vidette had been straining his 
eyes in the direction of the ancient capiul of 
Castile. From his perch, be was able to see all 
that passed as far as an abrupt turning of the 
road at nearly a league off in the direction of 
Burgos , but it would have required a very dose 
obserration to have discovered him, screened as 
he was by rugged masses of rock, whose dark 
tints assimilated in hue with the sombre colors 
of his habiliments. No one worthy of particu- 
lar notice had passed during the peiiod of his 
watch. Occasionally a peasant goaded along 
his two laz^ oxen, dragging siter them one of 
those primitive-looking carts which to this day 
are in general use in Spain, and whose solid 
wheels — circular pieces of wood, with an axle 
inserted in the centre — proclaimed by their loud 
creakings the owner's economy of grease, which 
he had probably preferred putting into his soup 
to wasting on his waggon. From time to time 
jogged pastsomcj village priest, his feet conceal- 
ed in the huge wooden stirrups, or rtther boxes, 
which dangled on either side of his ambling 
black pony. These and other uninteresting 
parties of peasant women and muleteers passed 
unnoticed by the sentry, who, as the day declin- 
ed, and the sun approached the horizon, mani- 
fested various symptoma of impatience, and 
muttered sundry energetic imprecations, ad- 
dressed apparently to the person or persons 
whose delay in arriving was the cause of his 
vexation. Suddenly, however, he started to 
his feet, and bhading his eyes with his hand, 
gated steadfastly at the turning of tHe road. A 
small party of horsemen appeared at a walk, 
and were followed by a train of covered wag- 
gons, such aa were used by the French for the 
transport of money and valuable stores. These 
vehicles was nearly thirty in number, and their 
tear was brought up by another cavalry picket, 
forming with the advanced guard about sixty 
troopers. When the whole had turned the angle 
of the road which, as before stated, was nearly 
a league from the defile, the Spaniard caught up 
his gun, and bounding from rock to reck witli 
the agility of a chamois, eoon reached a deep- 
ravine at ha ^f musket-shot distance from his for- 
mer post. 

Stretched amidst the harebells and other wild- 
flowers, which bordared a small rivulet, were 
between thirty and forty men, most of whom 
bad the appearance of peasants, although some 
few had a half military costume, and five or six 
wore clothes which betokened them to belong 
to a rather superior <*la8s than the majority m 
their companions. They were all armed, either 
with muskets, rifles, or esecpetaa^ the long fowl- 
pieoe common in Sp in, and which, from the so- 
lidity of its construction, is perfectly well adapt- 
ed to carry ball. Some of the members of this 
motley assemblage were indulging in the siesta, 
others puffing the eternal cigarito, and a third 
portion were grouped round two men who were 
gambling for ptgetas #ith a dingy-looking pack 



of cards ; but on the appearance of the new 
comer, sleepers, smokers, and card players 
crowded aroond him. 

*Ji las armas! wiuehadios!* cried he, *the 
prize is at hand. In half an hour the gavachog 
will enter the defile, and it is time to post our- 
selves for the attack.^ 

' Viva Martin Bitz ! Viva d Impeeinaie V was 
the reply, and seizing their arms, the party 
hastily n>llowed the daring adventurer, who, 
then in the commeneemeBt of his career, wae 
destined erelong to atsume a high rank amongst 
the most intrepid defenders of his natal soil. 

Meantime, the convoy advanced towards the 
defile tit a steady pace. Their halting place for 
the night was Arauda, from which town they 
were not more than three or four leagues off. 
There they would find three thousand cavalry, 
and other troops, finder the command of Marat, 
and there a part of the waggons were to remain, 
whilst the others would be forwarded to differ- 
ent coTpB tTarmee^ further in the interior of the 
country. The mules which dragged the earte 
were mounted by some soldiers c? the waggon 
train, and the escort, commanded by a lieuten- 
ant, was composed of a detachment of that fine 
body of dragoons known by the name of ^sn- 
darmerieiarmee. There were also several com* 
missaries in charge of the stores, the chief ol 
whom rode in front with the officer eommand* 
log, whilst the others were distributed along the 
line, in order to watch over the safety of the 
valuables for which they were responsible. 

The head of the eoluron had parsed more than 
half way through the defile, and the efficer of 
gendarmes was calling his companion 'a atten- 
tion to the strength of the pass, and explaining 
to him how admirably it might be defended b/ 
a handful of resolute men a^ainvt an army. 

'Neither would it be a bad place for a surprise, 
added he ; *• and I promise you I should not sit 
quite 80 easily in my saddle if I thought there 
were any of those ccnaille of guerillas in this 
part of the country ; * but. thank Heaven! the 
province is swept clean of them for the present, 
and» 

He was prevented from finishing his senlenee 
by a^nderous fragment of rook, whieh moved 
by some invisible power, lumbered down the 
acclivity that flanked the road, and 'falling on 
the unfortonate Frenchman, crushed him antf 
his horse to the ground. At the sane instmt, 
a volley of musketry was heard, and a doaen 
dragoons rolled in the dust; whilst the others, 
confused by the suddenness of the attack, stared 
about them, endeavoring, but in vain, to dieeor- 
er the enemy by which they were so unexpect- 
edly assailed. On all sides arose steep and rug- 
ged crags, but not a human creature was to be 
seen. Now and then, it is true, through some 
narrow <^ning In the rocks, or from behind 
the bushes of wild rosemary, whiob grew bete 
and there in the fissures <i the precipieee, n 
glimpse might be caught of bronzed fierce-look- 
ing countenances, whose apparition, however, 
tias BO momentary, that they, might almost have 
passed tor phantoms conjured up by the imagi- 
nation, had it not been for the deadly ezeontiott 
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^one by tkld muskets of these ambnsbed foes. 
Before the snoke of the first vollej had cleared 
fe way, another sacceeded, and was followed by a 
Bcattaring fire, and by a shower of heavy stones. 
Scarce a shot but took effect, either on the drag- 
oons or on their herses ; for the Spaniards, al- 
though for the most part young and irregular sol- 
diers, were veteran hunters tmd contrabandistat^ 
and, as such, admirable marksmen. 

Owing to the windings of the defile, the rear- 
guard, which was separated from the van by 
tiie line of waggons and their mules, was not 
immediately aware o( what was going on in 
front; and when a sergeant rode forward to as- 
certain the meaning of the firing, he found the 
last of the dragoons, the commissaries, and the 
drivers, falling fast under the murderous fire of 
the guerillas, te which it| was impossible to 
make any effectual return. The road was so 
narrow, that it would have been impracticable 
for the wagons to turn, even had there been 
«ny advantage in attempting a retreat; but be- 
ing half-way through the defile, they would, 
cither in advancing or retiring had equally far 
to go^ before the cavalry could arrive at ground 
on which it might have been possible for them 
to act. Under these circumstances, the sub-U- 
tern who commaHded the rearguard, left a fourth 
of his men in charge of the horses, and dis- 
mouting the remainder, led them hastily for- 
ward, carbine in hand, with the hope o( being 
mble to get at the enemy, by making his dra- 
goons act as light infantry. But he was only has- 
tening his doom, and that of his gallant little 
band, which had not proceeded fifty yards tow- 
ards the head of the column, when, from a sort 
of mountain gorge on the right of the road, a 
olose and dttstructive volley was poured in 
•mongst them, and a score of Spaniards headed 
hy the Impecinado, rushed furiously on the sur- 
Tivers. The struggle was short, for the dra- 
goons, entangled amon^^st the carts and amongst 
' the bodies of their dead and dying companions, 
and moreover bemg encumbered by tneir heavy 
accoutrements and long sabres, were no match 
C»r the active and lightly equipped mountaineers 
whose bayonets and knives soon terminated the 
unequal striftp. 

The evenig was closing m when the Impeci- 
nado and his little band began to make arrange- 
ments for withdrawing with their booty from the 
scene of the skirmish we have described. Near- 
ly a hundred French soldiers had fallen by the 
baads of thirty-five peasants, whose inferiority 
of numbers, arms, and disciplme, had, however, 
l>een more than compensated by the advantage 
of their position, and the peculiar nature of the 
j^round. The victors, after ascertaining tha* they 
luul left no living enemy on the field • of battle, 
-fastened the riderless horses behind the carts ; 
«nd urging on the mules with whip and voice, 
^lie convey soon emerged from the defile, pre- 
gilded by the Impecinado and half a-dozen of his 
434>mpanion8, mounted on the pick of the cap- 
^ared troopers. They kept along the camino 
'treat for about a mile, until they arrived at a 
45ross road, into which they struck and, af- 
t^r an boar's march, found themielves on the 



borders of a large and dreary moor, intersected 
by the contiauatiun of the track they had been 
following, but which they now deserted, and, 
proceeding a short distance to the left, soon ar- 
rived in front of a small cluster of houses. — 
These habitations, althoueh spacious, and, like 
most of he peasant's dwellings in the mountain- 
ous districts of Spain, constructed of solid 
blocks of stone, had an appearance of ex- 
treme poverty, which harmonized well with the 
wretched and half-famished looks of some wo- 
men and children who were sitting and lying 
about the doors, and who rose in consternation 
at the approach of the cavalcade. Their alarm, 
however, was converted into rejoicings, when 
they saw their own countrymen instead of the 
dreaded and detested Franceses, 

The party halted in front of the houses, and 
the Imoecinado, alighting from his horse, open- 
ed one of the baggage-carts, and lifted out t^e 
first thing which came under his hand. It was 
a wooden box, which, although not large, was 
so weighty that it required a considerable exer- 
tion of strength to raise it, and with an oath he 
dashed it en the rocky soil. The fastenings of 
the chest broke with the violence of the fall, 
and a vast quantity of gold coin rolled in all di- 
rections. I'he ground was strewed with single 
and double louis-d*ors and napoleons, and the 
fortunate possessors of all this wealth lifted up 
their hands and eyes in astonishment at the sight 
of riches greater than their wildest dreams could 
ever have pictured to them. A general inves- 
tigation ensued, and the carts were found to be 
great part laden with specie intended for the use 
of the French armies, but was now likely to re- 
ceive a very different destination. There were 
aUo numerous trunks and packages addressed 
to officers of rank, and containing uniforms, 
epaulets, and other articles of equipment. These 
passed in review by the gtierillas, who appeared 
to experience at the sight of all this military 
finery the sort of half contemptuous admiration 
natural to men to whom luxury was unknown, 
and who had been accustomed to satisfy thisir 
wants by the simplest and most primitive means. 
An observer would have been diverted at seeing 
these hardy mountaineers putting on embroider- 
ed pouch-belts over their coarse brown jackets, 
and momentarily replacing their greasy sombre-^ 
ros and colored woollen caps by the cocked hats 
and plumes which had been forwarded from 
Paris for the nse of the French generals and 
their aides-de-camp. 

Whilst his men were thus occupied, the Im» 
pecinado consulted with two or three of those in 
whose judgment he had the most confidence, as 
to the course to be adopted to secure the booty ; 
for the French, at the period we are speaking of, 
overran Castile in every direction ; and as soon 
as the daring exploit of the guerillaa became 
known, strong detachments would inevitably be 
sent in their pursuit, and measures taken to hem 
them in on all sides, and prevent their ultimate 
escape, or their junction with any large body of 
Spanish troops. The most feasible plan appear- 
ed to be t9 strike across the moor, and by means 
of by-r^ads well knawn to the Impecinado, tQ 
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gtLin one of the sierras, or mountain ridges, which 
abocTnd ia Old Castile. There thej would find 
caves and hiding-places in which the treasure 
could be placed, until an increaseof force might 
enable their chief to brave the French more 
openly than he could pretend to do with the 
handful of men he now commanded, and which 
was merely intended to serve as a nucleus for 
the organization of a lar jre and effective ipieriUa 
corps. 

The horses and mules, however, had been 
inarching siure morning, and appeared too much 
fatigued for it to be prudent to commence the 
projected march immediately. Afler traversing 
the moor, the roads were bad, especially for the 
carts, and it would have been highly imprudent 
to risk an accident in those narrow and difficult 
mountain passes, where the falling of a mule, or 
the overturning of one of the waggons, might 
compromise the safety of the whole party by the 
delay it would occasion. Besides this, there 
appeared no necessity for sueh immediate hurry. 
The nearest garrison was at three leagues dis- 
tance frouj the scene of the skirmish, and it was 
highly improbable that the news of the surprise 
of the convoy would reach it before the next 
morning ; so that it would be mid-day before the 
French troops could discover the track of the 
guerillas. Under these circnmst&noes, it waa 
resolved to remain where they were a p^rt of 
the night, and to resume their march at two or 
three in the morning. Orders were given to 
unharness, and the mules sad horses were plac- 
ed in the stables and outhouses of the hamlet, 
and amply provided with straw and barley. — 
The Impecinado superintended these arrange- 
ments, caused the broken money chest to be 
fastened up again, and placed in the cart, and 
had a guard mounted over the waggons to pro- 
tect them from pillage. He deemed it unneces- 
sary to post advanced sentries, considering it 
impossible that any pursuit should be directed 
against him before the following day. 

He would, perhaps, have felt less confident of 
his safety, had he been aware of a circumstance 
which had escaped his notice, and that of every 
individual of his band. 

At the commencement of the attack on the 
convoy, the horse mounted by the French oom- 
nissary had been startled by the fall ef the mass 
of rock which crushed the officer of ^ndarmes, 
and being a somewhat spirited animal, com- 
menced a series of capers productive of exces- 
sive dieconffort to his rider, a little fat man,po8- 
eessed of a most rotund and commissary-like 
paunch, and of a pair of short bulbous-looking 
legs, which experienced no small difiiculty in 



da. The remainder of the journey his rider ft^ 
vailed on him to perform at a more deliberate 
pace; and, on his arrival, hastened to report to 
the general commanding, the attack of the con- 
voy, and the perils to which he had been expos- 
ed. His fears and his imagination, however, 
caused him to convert the little band of gueril- 
las, whom he had not even seen» into a formida- 
ble and numerous body of Spanish troops; and 
the French general, althoucn he had no previ- 
ous intimation of the possible vicinity ef such 
an Array, deemed it only prudent to proceed 
himself with a large force to reconnoitre the 
enemy, and if possible, to recapture the large 
sum of which there could be no doubt that the 
latter liad obtained possession. He set out, 
therefore, with half-a-dozen squadrons of light 
cavalry, leaving the infantry to follow, and tak- 
ing with him, as a guide, thd unfortunate com- 
missary, in spite of the extraordinary repugnan- 
cy manifested by that gentleman for the plea- 
sures of a night march. 

The Impecinado, having completed all his ar- 
rangements, entered one of the houses, and 
threw himself on a bed, in an upper room, in 
order to take a little repose nefore startioc on 
his early march. He was soon buried in a deep 
sleep, from ^hich he was awakened an hour or 
two later by the report of fire-arms outside ths 
house. Springing from the coarse mattress, 
stuffed with dried maize leaves, which forms Use 
bed ef most Spanish peasants, he rushed td'the 
window, and loeking out, beheld a sight calcu- 
lated to unnerve and reduce to despair any man 
of less courage than Juan Martin Diex Two 
squadrons of French hussars were hastily snr- 
ronnding the hoases, whilst, from the directioa 
of the lane which led from the moor to the high- 
road, and which the Impecinado and his band 
had followed after the capture of the convoy, a 
long line of cavarly were advancing at a hand- 
gallop, and as they arrived were drawn up by 
Uieir ofiicers at about a hundred yards in froni 
of the hamlet. The waggons were already in 
possession of the French, who had cut down the 
men appointed to guard them. Not anticipating 
any greater danger than some petty attempt at 
pilfering by the inhabitants of the houses, they 
had kept too negligent a watch, and had barely 
had time to fire the shots which warned the Ib- 
pecinado of his danger, before they were sabied 
by the hostile cavalry. 

In front of the eompact column of troops 
which was rapidly forming, and mounted en a 
richly caparisoned charger, appeared the Fieneh 
general surrounded by his staff. He was a 
whose dark < 



young man, 



; countenance, if not re- 



adhering to the sides of the restive bucepbalus. gularly handsome, had a frank and pleasing ex- 
The curvets and prancing of the horse probably pression, and whose well-turned limbs and sol- 
saved the life of the horseman, by causing him dierly bearing, showed off to advantage a spies- 
to present an unsteady mark to the well idmed did hussar's jiniform covered with laoe and e»- 
bullets of the guerillas. At length, divided be- broidery. A profusion of long cnrling hair es- 
tween the fear of being shot and that of being caped from under his shako ; a curved Danas- 
thrown, the unfortunate little gentleman gave cus scimitar, with a jewelled hilt, hang bykis 
up the contest with his steed, who took the bit side ; and in his hand he carried a small geld- 
between his teeth and setoff at fulNpeed, which mounted riding-whip, with which he impatiesi* 
he did not slacken until he had accomplished ly tapped his morocco boot, whilst giving some 
nearly half the distance fVom the defile to Aran- direcUons to one of his aides-de-camp, in tha 
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elegant tnilitaire^ihe Ifiiptciiiado, whobadence 
before bad an oppertanity of seeing him, immed- 
iately reoof^nized Murat, the hustar par excel- 
lence^ the greatest dandy and moat daahing caval- 
ry-officer of Bonaparte's armies. 

It required but a single glanco of the gueril- 
la's quick eye to take in all these details The 
moon, which was nearly at the fall, threw a 
strong light oyer the moor, and o?er the military 
array just described, fiy the order of Murat, a 
party of cavalry dismounted, and commenced 
the search ot the houses. Already the Impecina-^ 
do heard their footsteps on the staircase leading 
to his room. It was no time for hesitation or 
wavering) he opened the window, and stepped 
out upon the rudely constructed balcony, which 
was thrown into deep shade by the wall of the 
house and the pipjecting roof above. Under- 
neath the window, several hussars were walking 
their horses up and down to prevent the escape 
of the enemy, whom their comrades had gone 
in quest of. The balcony was about twenty ftet 
from the ground. The Impecinado suspended 
himself for an instant by his hands to the wooden 
balustrade, and then letting go his hold, dropped 
on his feet on the near side oi one of the sentries. 
Before the astonished soldier had time to turn 
his head, he was thrown under his horse's belly, 
and the Impecinado, bounding lightly into the 
saddle, dashed past the French general and his 
sta^, and galloped at full speed across the moor, 
in the direction of the road leading to the moun- 
tains. 

The action had been en sudden, that the Span- 
iard got a tolerable start before any one thought 
of following him. Soon, however, a score of 
dragoons spurred their horses in purf uit ; and 
then commenced that most animating and excit- 
in^ of all chases, a man hunt. In the broad 
light of the moon, every movement ef the fugi- 
tive and of his pursuers was visible to the French 
troops. In front rode the Impecinado, bare- 
headed, his long black elf-locks floating in the 
breeze, urging on his horse by an unsparing ap- 
plication vf the thong fastened to the end of his 
dragoon bridle. At various distances behind 
him came his pursuers, two only of whom seem- 
ed' to have a good chance of overtaking him. — 
Arrived about midway across 'he p«ain, one of 
th« latter found himself within tea yards of the 
fluerilla, and drawing a pistol from his holster, 
ne took aim and fired. He would have done bet- 
ter to have saved his cartridge, for the ball whis- 
tled ovei the head of the Impecinado, merely 
serving to remind him that he also would pro- 
bably find a pistol in the holsters of the horse 
he bestrode. He was right in his conjecture. — 
Kisiug in his stirrups, be turned his body half 
round in the saddle. His enemy was only a 
couple of horses* length from him. A report 
WAS heard, and the hussar fell from his charger; 
the well trained animal immediately halting by 
the side of his wounded master. 

The Impecinado now redoubled his efforts to 
escape. As good-luck would have it, tbe horse 
of which he had possessed himself in so daring 
a manner, was one of tbe fleetest of the squad- 
ron . o which it belonged. The guerilla was 



thus enabled to keep far aheid of his purenerS| 
with the exception of one, a non-commissioned 
officer, who had taken ^vantage of the momen* 
tary slackening of speed, when the Impecinado 
fired his pistol, to diminish the distance between 
himself and the fugitive- The moor, however, 
was xnow crossed, and Martin Diez entered a 
narrow road, his horse's shoes striking fire as he 
rattled over the loose flints which paved the 
ground. The path was overhung by the twisted 
limbs of wild apple and plum trees, and he had 
to bow his head on his charger's neck to avoid 
receiving severe blows from the projecting 
branches. He had hoped that when he left the 
open ground the puf suit would cease, but in this 
he was mistaken. He still heard behind him 
the clatter of hoofs, and the hard breathing of a 
horse, which every moment brought nearer and 
nearer. He now saw that it would be impossi- 
ble to escape without a struggle from his relent- 
less pursuer, and he immediately devised a plan 
for neutralizing the superiority which the wea- 
pons of the dragoon would give him over an 
unarmed antagonist. ' Arrived at a sharp turn 
in the road he had no sooner passed it than he 
faced his horse about, and tbe Frenchman com- 
ing I p at the same instant, fell as it were into 
his adversary's a^ms, without being able to make 
use of the sabre which he brandished in his 
hand. The dragoon was a powerful man, full 
SIX feet high, one of those red-mustached, fair- 
haired Alsatians who abound in the ranks ef the 
French army, and make such excellent soldiers, 
uniting the phlegm and steady coolness of the 
German with the headlong courage of their 
more vivacious countrymen. He grappled re- 
solutely with his^oe; but his strength, had it 
been twice as great, was useless, when opposed 
to the iron muscles and vice-like grasp of the 
Spaniard. They both rolled from iheir horses 
to the ground, and, in falling, the Impecinado 
caught his opponent's cheek in his teeth, and 
pinned him with the gripe of a bulldog. Then, 
when his foe was writhing with the acutenees 
of the pain, and vainly endeavoring to extricate 
himself, and to pick up the sword whieh had es- 
caped from his hand in the struggle, he sudden- 
ly let go his held, and raising his foot, gave one 
stamp on the prostr-tte body of the unhappy 
Frenchman. The horn of a Murcian bull would 
hardly have caused a more ghastly or fatal 
wound. The bowels of the poor wretch burst 
from his side, his eyes rolled till their whites 
only were visible, and, as with a convulsive 
movement he turned round upon his face, a 
stream of bbod gushed from his mouth, and 
mingled with the waters of a streamlet which 
rippled by the spot where this frightful contest^ 
had taken place. 

Three minutes later, a party of hussars pulled* 
up their panting animals by the side of their ex- 
piring comrade. The dedth-rattle was in kis 
throat, and in the distance might be heard the 
sounds of a horse's feet cantering towards the 
mountains. 

The French troops returned to Aranda, whilst 
the Impecinado, noways daunted by the disas- 
trous issue of his first enterprise, soon re-ap*. 
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peared in the field at the head of a more na- 
iiierous band, and by many a succesaful foray 
and gallant deed revenged the deaths of hie firiit 



adherents slain by the Frenoh9 in retaliation for 
the massacre of the escort. 



A FRENCH TRAGEDY. 



Among the books sent to us hy our London 
agent, and received by the Caledonia, is the 
* Memoirs of M. Fteury^* edited by Theodore 
Hook, from which we make several extracts for 
this paper. M. Fleufy was a French comedian 
of the latter part of the last century. He played 
before Voltaire in his boyhood at Ferney, and in 
his old age visited the Spanish princes at Valen- 
cay » an estate belonging to M. Talleyrand, where 
they were confined by Napoleon. His career 
therefore, carried him through the entire sweep 
of the revolution into the days of the Empire.-^ 
The volumes before us undertake to describe ail 
this in the form of an auto^biography. Ws have 
no means whatever of ascertaining wlietherthey 
are authentic. All we can say about them m 
that they are singularly entertaining, that they 
are written with consummate skill, and that in- 
stead of being merely a detail of theatrical ex- 
periences, they embrace the wider Stage of the 
political world. M. ^ieury puts as, as it were, 
into the proscenium-boz, and presents us with a 
succession of tableaux^ in which he represents 
the history of his own times, chequered and re- 
lieved by as great a varie^ of personal reooUeo- 
tions as he can gather up. 

The following story iliustrates the manners 
and feelings of the period. The profession of 
the actor we need n^ remind the reader, was 
ever held in horror by the church. A young 
performer named Prosper D*Emery, but whose 
real name was D'Ussieuz, fell in love wit^ a mer- 
chant's daughter^ and, renouncing the stage, 
contrived to get himself into favor with the la- 
dy's family, who had mo suspicion of his former 
occupation. The sequel is a strange commen- 
tary ou the bigotry of the times. 

The clerk, who had been engaged on Crussors 
departure for Bordeaux, was now dismissed, and 
superseded by one who was beloted by M. and 
Madame Crossol as their son, and by Marianne 
regarded as her future husband. This was no 
other than d'Ussieux. He had renounced the 
profemion wf the stago, which would have been 
an inyoperable bar to liis union with the object 
of his affections. At that time the nubiltty,and 



liberal" minded persons in all classes of soefety, 
loved the drama, and patronised and treated ac- 
tors with rcFpect; yet old prejudices existed in 
full force among the commercial aad trading 
classes, especially in Toulouse, where the thea- 
tre w.iB regarded as a school of philosophy and 
perdition. 

To persons of this mode of thinking, no play 
could possibly be n^re hatefll than the Widow 
qf Malabar; and the Toulousi^u clergy set ev- 
ery spring in motion to prevent its performanoe. 
However, in spite of this potent opposition tlie 
play was actually in preparation ; but the ab- 
sence of the actor who was to give effect to the 
character of the young Brahmin, did more than 
all the efforts of the priests; it prevented the 
play being br^^ught out. 

Meanwhile the day fixed for the union of Ma- 
rianne and d Uasieux arrived. The betrothed 
lovers Were at the altar, the ae:ed parents of the 
bride g^zed on their children, and inwardly 
praved for their happiness. The priest was per- 
forming the ceremony, and was on the point of 
uttering that interrogation that binds the married 
pair forever. Suddenly a man, forcing his way 
through the aB*embled group of spectators, ad- 
vanced to the balustrade in front of the altar. — 
This was (he clerk who had been dismissed by 
Crussol, and who was superseded by d ITssieex. 
The priest, indignant at this interrnption, was 
about to order the intruder to quit the chureh, 
when the man handed him an open billet. The 
priest took it, and as he pernsed the writing bis 
brow lowered and his color rose. Then raising 
his voice, he thus addressed the bridegroom: 

*Tour name is not Prosper d'Ussienx, bat 
Prosper d'Emmery. 

*My name is Prosner d'Ussieux,' replied tlw 
young man in a tremulous voice, taken by sar^ 
prise by this unexpected address. 

*Swear, 1 command you, before God and tun 
minister, that your name is notd'Enmery !' 

*My name is Prosper d'Ussienx; and I swear 
before God and his minister to be faithfal te Ma- 
rianne, and to devote my whole life to her hap- 
piness.' 

*The happiness of a Christian woman eannot 
be entrusted to year hands,' rejoined the prteat. 
*See, imprudent parents,' continued be, bandiiif 
the billet to Crussol and his wife, — ^wonld j-oa 
give your daughter te an actor''' 

An exclamation of horror resounded throia^b 
the church, and everv one indignantly repeaited 
the words *an actor ! 

*An actor! Tes, my brethren, an nctoc !^ 

And this man has dared to approach the laoly 
altar for the purpose of profaning it ! ' A child 
of perdition, on whose head I was about to pxo> 
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Boaoce a benediction ; but on wbom .1 now in- tap waa giren at the door ; he opened it and 
voke an anathema !— And you/ said he, tarning^ beheld his bride ! ' 

'Marianne! Mj wife !' he exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her in his arms, whilst a raj of joy animated 



to Marianne, who gazed at him with a look of 

fltupor ^my anathema be on your head, if yon 

banish not all thoui;ht of this impious union.' — 
Then addressing d'Ussieux with vehemence, — 
*Qait the church I* said he :—* Begone, this in- 
stant. Make way for him,* added he, address- 
ing the people. *No longer let him sully this 
•acred place with his presence !' 

This command was easily obeyed, for d'Us- 
•ieuz had fallen senseless on the ground, as if 
struck by a thnnderbolt. It seemed to hm doubt- 
ful whether he was living or dead. Some men 
among the crowd raised him up, and conveyed 



his almost broken heart. 

*Hush !' soid Marianne, plaeing her finger on 
his lip. 'Close the door.' D'Ussieuz obeyed. 
•Look!* continued MariaDne, throwing open her 
cloak, and showing the wedding garments which 
she wore when at chnrch in the moroing. 

D'Ussieuz could not believe his eyes. He 
thensht that what be beheld was a dream. 

*]t is I!' said Marianne ; *it is i ! This is our 
nuptial day ! I am your wife, and no power can 
part us. Heaven hat heard our vows, and 1 am 



him to a neighboring house, in which actors yours forever ! My parents love yon, Prosper; 
" • »— ^»-^---- but they fear the priest's anathema. I fear the 



were in the habit of lodging. 

Marianne evinced more fortitude than d'Us- 

sieux. Not a word escaped her lips— not a tear 

fell from her eyes. She had raised her father, 

who had sunk down upon his prie-JHeu^ and she 

offered him her arm, whilst Madanne Crussot 

leaned on that of a friend. D'Ussieux was car- 
ried out at the door on one side of the church, 

and Crussol and his family went out at the oth- 

er. It seemed as though the anathema of the 

priest was henceforth to obliterate all recollec- 
tion of d*Ussieux trom the heart of his bride. — 

After quitting *the church, Marianne cast a 

glance — a single glance, towards the house 
whither the apparently dying man had been con- 
veyed, bnt no trace of regret was discernible in ness of expression. He reflected that possibly 
her countenance. Thus, in spite of fanaticism, he was himself under some visionary delusion, 
more than one feeling heart pitied the actor and But no ; he felt that the feverish delirium which 
censured the pious bride. had, during the day, agitated him, was now 

D'Ussieax received all poeeible attentions assuaged; that he was collected and self-pos- 
from the manager of the Toulouse theatre, and sessed, and that the supposed vision was reality, 
several actors who happened to be lodging in The bridal feast was spread, and the bride and 
the house. On recovering from the state of stu- bridegroom sat down to table. Marianne press- 
por into which the shoak had thrown him, de- ed o'Ussieux to eat, and smilingly offered to 
spair took po sec esion of him, and he was with pledge him m a glass ef wine. He poured it 
difficulty prevented from laying violent hands out, and they beth drank. Jn a few moments a 
on himself. But on being made acquainted with feelmg of stupor began to overpower them 



anathema of Heaven, if i desert my husband. 
Therefore have I come to yon.' 

D Ussieux embraced her in a transport of joy 
and affection. He could not find words to ex- 
press his happiness. 

•Come,' said Marianne, *]et ns sit down to enr 
nuptial banquet. At every wedding there must 
be a feast' 

She had brought in her hand a basket of pro- 
Tisions, which she spread upon a table. D'Us- 
sieux gaied at her, and the idea occurred to h-m 
that possibly grief had turned her brain. But 
no, her countenance was placid and serene, and 
her eyes still beamed with their wonted gentle- 



the indifference evinced towards him by those 
who were to become his parents, and by the 
woman whom he had regarded as his wife, he 
made an effort to summon resolution to bear his 
misfortune. Somethinjg like a feeling of ven- 
geance eyen arose in his mind, and he felt a de- 
sire to live were it onlv to gratify that feeling. 

About^leven o'clock at night he was pacing 
up and down his chamber in a most painful state 
ot agitation, when he beard a gentle Up at his 
door, accompanied by some words uttered by a 
voice which bethought he recognised. He 
started, and his heart beat violently. Another 



•Give me my wedding ring,' said Marianne. ^ 
I>'Ussieux drew from his pocket the ring 
which had been destined for the ceremony of the 
morning, and which, in one of his paroxysms of 
frenzy, he had been on the point of breaking. — 
Marianne placed it on her finger, and sinking 
back m her chair, said, in a faint tone of voice, 
'Marianne Crussol and Prosper d*Ussieux shall 
not be separated by the priest's anathema !' 

In the morning the bride and bridegroom were 
found dead — the wine and meat which Mari- 
anne had brought had been loaded and saturated 
with poison. 
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Tk» LaU Mr. P^tdtr. 
THE LATE MR. POWER. 



A writer in the London Court Journal of ihe 
let inel. gives the tollowing sketch of this dis- 
tinguished come^iin, who, with the other pas- 
seogers in the 8te4mship PresKUiU^ all seem 
now to be oonyinced, is lost ;— 

'You have cause, so have we all, 
To mourn this dimmiag of our shinii^ HarJ 
'I knew him, Horatio ; a fellow of infiiiite humor/ 
Mr. Pow er, respecting whom public anxiety 
has lately been moat painfully on the stretch, for 
about twenty years has been known as a London 
actor. I remember him when he first came for- 
ward as manager of the Oly i pic Theatre, from 
"which house he proceeded to the Adelphi. He 
had originally aspired to the honors of Uagedy ; 
and subsequently at the Adelphi and Covent 
Garden Thcaires, he was an »actor of all work ' 
Serious and light parts were alternately assign- 
ed to him. The rich humor, however, which he 
displayed in Irish characters, soo:i won public 
favor. Connor, who had succeeded to John- 
stone's characters, died suddenly, yet a young 
man ; and Power was at once recognised as the 
Irishman of the London stage, and stood with- 
out a rival. 

While he continued to play walking gentle- 
men, and subordinates of a serious cast, 1 once 
remarked to him, that he would do well to con- 
fine himself to that line in which he was so 
eminently successfuK He said, the managers 
would not consent to his doing so. 1 remarked 
that if he were resolute they would give way ;— 
and he must rise a hundred per cent, with the 
public, by no longer assuming characters in 
which he was deemed only respectable. My 
advice was shortly afler wards acted upon, and 
It was fully justified by the result. 

He did not reach the height in his profession 
which he eventually gained without encoanter* 
ing some ill-natured personal criticism by the 
way. On mentioning to him something of the 
sort which I had seen, he tohl me he seldom 
^ad the papers in which he knew he was likely 
to m«»et with abuse. He added, he was never- 
theless not unwilling to take a hint from those 
papers which, if any thing were wrong, would 
mention it m a gentlemanly way. 

When he firstcontemplated going to America, 
1 pointed out to him what would possibly be the 
professional consequences. He bad got to the 
top of the tree in London, 1 said ; absence might 
cause him to be forgotten, and some new per- 
former of Irish par& step into his shoes, and 
render it difficult to resume his station. He 



argued, that as he had youth on his aide, a trip 
across the Atlantic must, m every way, do him 
good - Experience proved that his op'mion was 
right ; but I wish it may not prove saaiter ot 
regret, that he disregarded mine. 

In society. Power has always been a moat de- 
sirable eompanion; lively, full of anecdote, and 
always ready to exercise his talent for the grati- 
fication of his iriends. In all the highest circles 
he has been seen^^at the tables of lords, vioe- 
roys, and princes of the blood. His descriptioo 
of the manner fn which Mr. 0*CoiineU intro- 
duced himself to him, amused me not a little. — 
He was in his dressing-room at the theatre where 
he was acting, (I believe it was at the Adelphi) 
when Mr. O'Connell, who had been in front of 
the house witnessing his performance, sent in 
his name, and expressed a wish to see him. Mr 
Power replied, he should be most happy to re- 
ceive the other Irish star. The weather was 
unusually wirm; and a few moments aHer- 
wards, he saw the Liberator enter, determined 
to be quite at his ease, carrying his wig ta kis 
hand. Their greeting was most cordial; and 
Mr. O'Connell highly praised the actor for die 
portraits he had given of his Countrvmen. 

I remember an occasion when he was, for 
some time, rather ludicronsly kept from a small 
party at Black wall. Ho was driving to Love- 
grove's, when the drawbridge over the dock 
entrance was drawn up, to let a ship or ships en- 
ter or pass out. I and the others who had reach- 
ed the tavern, alternately lamented and langhed 
at what we supposed was most annoying to him. 
He made no trouble of it, but cheerfully enter- 
tained himself with a cigar, in bis cab, for the 
hour which had to elapse before he could reach 
his destination. May this prove a miniatnie of 
the accident which now occupies our thoaghl^ 
and may he yet arrive to recount the untoward 
circumstances which htve detained him, not 
very injuriously, from anxioosly expecting 
friends. 

These few hasty recelleotioaeof an actor who, 
by his talent, has risen into eudh hi^h t^vor 
with the public, which has never, for a moment, 
been forfeited by misconduct in the man, soaj 
not be uninteresting at a moment when disap- 
pointment has given place to alarm; for one d 
whom if he should unhappily be losiio us, it 
may not only be said-— as Dr. Johnson remark- 
ed on Gkrrack*s final exit— 4hat 'His death has 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations;' but it may al- 
most be said in the case of power — *Hie loss haa 
abated the mirth of worlds.' 



Uirxoir OP run »*EvEftORBXw," with Rob- 
BRT8*8 Sxmi-MonthltMaqazine. The pro- 
prietor of this Magaxioe hat purchased of Mr 
Winchester, of New York, the list of subscri- 
bers to the "Evergreen, a Monthly Magazine," 
hitherto published by him, and edited by Park 
Benjamin,,£sq. The sub^cribera to the Ever- 
green, will therefore €rom this time receive 
BoBERTs's Sbmi-MostulT Maoazine instead 



of thlt period ioal, for the full period for whieb 
they- have paid, and its agents will be fnrniefce^ 
with the work on the most favor&hle terms.— 
The unprecedentedly low price tt which R«b> 
erts*s Semi-Monthlv Magazjaef n. furnished, it 
rapidly drivhig from the course all eompetitiee; 
and as its circulation increases, the pubMshsf 
feels warranted inmaking additional exj 
tures to maintain *9b superioi ity . 
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PART 11. 



CHAPTER XVIir 



OXOROE CUlfFUVES THE tACCTLiTIES OF THREE 
INDIVIDUALS AT ORCE. 

For tl»e first th ee days after George*8 deparU 
ure froin the cottuge, the curate's aUrm was 
in some measure counteracted by the hope that 
the operation of the atmosphere niton the wit* 
ing would effect no material change; but on the 
fourth day that hope completely Vanished. Tne 
ink became so pale, and he was so apprehensive 
of Its being supposed that he hid tampered wiih 
it himself, tb^t he at once called in Mr. Wbomp 
the church ivarden, and Mr. S«vigKleflthe parish 
clerk, that they also might witness the change, 
and bear testimony to its gradual progress. 

These gentlemen were decidedly two of the 
-most important individuals in the village; 
for, independently of being the churchwarden, 
Mr. Whoinp waa a miller, who enjoyed the re- 
putation of having made a mintof money; while 
S wiggles, besides being clerk of the parish, was 
a constable, a schoolmaster, an accountanti 
and a statesman of no ordina/y eloq Jenca and 
depth. 

On these two individuals being summoned, 
the curate with an air of the most intense mys- 
tery explained to them not only all he knew, 
but all he h^d heard, all he had dreamt of, and 
all he could suflp'Ct, and having brought this 
mysterious explanation to, an end, he solemnly 
called upon triem both to watch with him, which 
they both very readily con«eiited to do. 

S«vigifles, however at the s&me time, wished 
U W be Uirttincily understood, that he was per- 
Asctly prepared to contend fur its being com« 
pie'ely and anequivocally impos ible for writing 
to be removed from any document whatever. 



except by the legitimate and time-honored pfO* 
ces.« of .ocratcbingit out with a penknife. 

*lt isn't in nature,* he added; ^because the 
nature of ink is to sink, while the nature of pa* 
per is to sock; and therefore, when the ink is 
sunk into the paper, and the paper has sucked 
up the ink, it ian't to be removed if it isn't 
scratched out, and if it is scratched dnt, I can 
see it in an instant, beoiose the paper in that in- 
dividaalspot must be of neoeitaity thinner — don't 
you i»ee?* 

M hope you afe correct,* replied the curate, 
*with all my heart; but 1 am informed that there 
are meiins of discharging the ink without having 
recourse to the kn fe.* 

•impossible, sir — altogether impossible ! fiow 
can it be doner* ^ v- 

*By some chemical process, I am lofd.' 

*It cannot be, sir — it cannot by any metns be. 
I must have heard of it if it could. 1 couldn't 
have been teaching all theseyears without hear- 
ing of that— don't you see?' 

* Well,' replied the curate, <1 cannot argue the 
point: time will show. These gentlemen have 
promised to convince me when they come down 
agdin, that it is to be done, and till then lean on- 
ly repeat <«hat I have been told.' 

4 should like to see them do it,' returned Swig- 
gles, incredulously; M should only just liki to 
see them do it — that's all ' 

During this colloquy -Wbomp was quite si- 
lent; he scratched his ear with violence, as he 
invariably did whenever anything happened to 
amaze him, but be uttered no word; he assent- 
ed to every thing advanced by a nod, and thus 
performed what he conceived to be his duty. 

The book was now coBftaiitly watohed, tati 
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as the ink grew paler and paler still, it was con* 
sidered expedient at the end ot the fiA.h day to 
let Ge«rge know what change had takt^n place. 
The curate accordingly wrote to the eff ci that 
the name of Bristowe was scarcely perceptible, 
which so delighted George that he and Fred 
started off by the first coach. 

On their return to the cottage, thej found the 
curate and his friend, the churchwarden listen- 
ing with great attention to Mr. S wiggles, who 
haud come prepared to prove to demonstration, that 
as paper absorbed ink, ink could not be re- 
moved without the removal of that portion of 
the paper which had accomplished the act of ab- 
sorption; but the moment George entered, Mr. 
Swiggles became mute, and simply bowed aa 
the curate introduced him. 

The book was then examined, and George ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the alteration that 
bad taken place, and when the curate explained 
to him the progessof the change with the view 
of inspiring him with wonder, he merely observ- 
ed that it was precisely what he expected. 

*But when 1 first had the pleasure ot seeing 
you,* said the curate, *you were saying that ink 
could with ease be removed without the remov- 
al of any portion of the paper. This gentle- 
man,' he added, pointing to Mr. Sniggles, 4s 
somewhat incredulous upon that point.' 

4 am,' said Mr. Swiggles. ^IVe been a 
schoolmaster, sir, for nigh iour-and-thirty years, 
and 1 never in the whole course of my experi- 
ence heard of ink being removed by any other 
process than that of scratching out.' 

*That is very probable,' returned George, 
smiling. *I believe your assertion to be perfect- 
ly correct.' 

*Of course it is*' exclaimed Mr. Swiggles, ad- 
dressing the cnrate with an air of triumph. *Of 
course! Didn't I say so?' 

*But,' continued George, 'although yon may 
not have heard of ink being removed by any eth- 
er process, it does not, I apprehend, follow that 
the thing is impracticable!' 

'But, sir,ril venture to say that I'm prepared 
to contend for its impracticability and — ' 

'Piirdon me,' said George, interrupting the lit- 
tle man. *i may contend that a windmill is 
bread; but f submit that I shall not thus esub- 
lish my position: I promised, sir,' he added, ad- 
dressing the cdrate, 'to prove to you that that 
which I tuspeeC has been done in this ca^e 
can be dene with the utmtf^t ease; I have come 
quite piepared to perform that promise, and I 
have no doubt whatever of being able ^t 
;t)ie same time to convince thi« gentleman that 
there are mere things in the world than even he 
ever heard of. Will you favor me with any kind 
of document, an account-book, or anything of 
that sort?' 

'Will a letter do?' inqairad Mr. Swiggles. 

«0 yes! a letter will do equally well.^ 

Mr. Swiggles produced a letter of rather an 
anoient date, the ink upon wHich was extremely 
black,, and appeared to have been ingeniously 
established with the wrong end of the pen. 

*You are determined,* said George, 'that the 
lest shall be efeotoal?' 



Swiggtee made no reply, but winked with 
great significance both at the curate and at 
Whonip, the churchwarden, for he potently be- 
Hevfd, nut only that Geerge hdd undertaken to 
do that which wad impossible, but that — e^tn as- 
suming it tn be- possible with very pale ink-^ 
with a letter like that, the ink bt>ing so intense, 
and so well daubed on, he roobt fail. 

Geoige, however, requested the curate to or- 
der some boiling water and a dish, and when 
these were produced, he placed the letter upon 
the dish, and having strewed a certain while 
powder ov^r it, applied the boiling water, when, 
in an instant, as if by magic, the ink turned red! 

Mr. Swiggles looked at him, and \b«n at bis 
friends with an aspect of utter amazrment; and 
while the curate seemed to be absolutely fright- 
ened, the churchwarden grinned and rubb«*d up 
his ear with all the energy at his command. 

^I'm astonished!' cried ihe curite. 

'What will this world come to?' exclaimed 
the churchwarden. *lt s enough to-raise the dead 
from the grave!' 

Mr. Swiggles said nothing. His mouth, 
hands, and ^yes, were wide open, and he really 
appeared to be breatbKss. 

^ Watch it,' cried George; and the color chang- 
ed to a pink. 'Continue to watch it,' be added; 
and the ink t>ecame gradually paler and paler, 
until at length it was perfectly imperceptible. — 
There was nothing before them but a sheet of 
white paper* no line, no trace of any writing 
could be teen: it was in short, a parfect blank. 

'Wonderful!* cried the astonished curate 

'Oh, the world knows too much!' said the 
churchwarden, gravely, — 'the world knows teo 
much.' 

'1 couldn't have believed it!* ezelaimed Mr. 
S wigi^les. '1 wouldn't have belieVed it if 1 hadn't 
seen it with my own eyes!' 

George le moved the'sheet of pape" from tHe 
dish, and having washed it in clear cold water, 
hung it opoo the back of a chair. 

'Now,' raid he, 'gentlemen, having shewn 
you that ink can be erased without having re* 
cour«e to a penknife, I will presently shew yos 
that it is to be res'ored.' 

'Whaif exclaimed Mr. Swiggles, 'do you 
meau to say it's possible to bring the writinf 

'It shall presently appear upon that sheet of 
paper as it was before, precisely, blots and all.* 

'It's enough, sir,' exclaimed the chareh- 
warden, *to make the wild beasts leave tbeir 
dens' 

'But while the paper is drying,' resumed 
George, 'I'll explain hew 1 conceive the 
nanie of Bristowe was substituted fur that of 
Broadbridge in the register. In the fir^i place, 
the book was by some means or other, taken 
awav.* 

'Thit's the mystery,' cried the curate. 'How 
could they have got at it' — how could it have 
been done, when it has always been locked up 
cirefoUy, while the key of the box has never 
been out of my possepsioh?' 

*It could not have been done here,* continaed 
George; 'nor could it have been done at the 
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ehoreh; it mott lia?e taken gome considerable 
timeto arooinplish^far after the ink had been 
di^ohariced aa you have seen, the paper mast 
have been gradually dn(»d, and net ocly dried, 
bui prepared to receive the frei^h ink; for were 
1 noiv to attempt to write upon that sheet of pa- 
per m its present state, the ink would run com- 
I letely aver It. The process which yen witn«s*- 
ed, the gradual drying and subsequent prepara- 
tion of the paper, must therefore have occupied 
■ereral hoar*; and that the thing was effected 
m the way I have described, 1 think there can 
be no doubt.' 

'Then it muvt have been taken away,* cried 
the curate. *fi ut how? — how could they have 
got it?-.4nd what will be the consequence? To 
me it may be dreadful.' 

4 think you need be under no apprehension,* 
said George. ^Tae matter shall be settled pri- 
vately, if possible. With your assistance, 1 hope 
we shall be able to manage that.* 

The expression of this nope caused the curate 
to f»*el somewhat relieved. He was, however, 
still apprehensive that a strictly private seitle- 
m^nt would be impossible* and entered into a 
long expUnation of what a shocking thing it ' 
would be if his name were to be brought betore 
the public, in connexion with an aet 83 despe- 
rately wicked. 

To thi« explanation, notwithstanding its man- 
liest importance, Mr Siviggles paid but very 
slight attention indeed. His whole soul seemed 
absorbed in the contemplation ef the blank sheet 
of paper before him, — while his impatience to 
see the writing restored, the possibility of which 
he still f oareely believed, was truly painful. 

George did not, however, keep him long in 
ensprnse: the paper was soon sufficiently dry 
for the purpose, and when it beaaine so, he plac- 
ed it up m the table, and having produced a 
emaZl phial, ponred the solution it contained 
over those parts of the paper upon which the 
writing hid appeared. Having done this, he 
observed that nothing more was req*iired, and 
Itffc the table, while the curate, the churchwar- 
den, Fred and S wiggles, were watching with al- 
moH breathless anxiety, for the reappearance ^f 
the ink. For the first two minutes no signs or 
the restoration of the writing were perceptible, 
and Mr. S wiggles, in consequence, began to 
prepare a severe sentence, the object of which 
was to convey an idea to all present, of how well 
be knew that the thiiig could not be done; but 
Just as he was about to deliver that sentence, a 
letter apparently sprang np to check him, and 
then a word, and then a line, and then several 
lines together; and thus the process worked un- 
til the entire letter reappeared, the writing being 
as p*rf'Ct, and the ink, as black as before. 

«Well! that bangs nature!* exclaimed the 
ehnrch warden. *Its wonderful the world goes 
on at all. It*s enough to make the clouds fall 
down from the heavens, and smother us alive.' 

'You are not,' observed George to Mr. Swig. 

Sles, ^in disposed to believe that the thing can be 
one now, I apprehend?' 
*lt beats all I ever heard tell of,' repjied Mr. 
Swiggles. «it's wizard's wcrkl— slight of h\nd! 



— magic! I couldn't have supposed it to be pos- 
sible!* 

Nor could the curate; and as for the church- 
warden! — the whole of his faculties seemed to 
be gone! — he turned up his eyes, and droppe^l 
his hands, as if he felt that he had lived long 
enough. His amazement was inexpressible; at 
least he neither knew, nor had beard of the 
words which could express it ; he obviously im- 
agined that after that there was nothing more to 
know, and that, therefore, the world was in a 
perfectly fit state to be brought to an eud. 

Having entered into a few explanations tend- 
ing to illustrate that which they had seen,George 
earnestly endeavored to impress upon their minds 
the necessity for using the utmost caution: he 
stated, that in order to obtain more information 
on the sut>j(*ct,it would be necessary to give direct 
publicity to the affair, and that although neither 
names nor places would b^ mentioned, the prcba- 
biliiy was, that as soon as the discovery became 
known to those concerned in this nefarious 
transaction, an attempt would be made to destroy 
or to mutilate the register; and having obtained 
from them a promise that under no pretence 
whatever should access to the book be had save 
in the presence of them all, he and Fred return- 
ed to town, and the next day the following ad- 
vertisement appeared in the whole ef tlie London 
pafiers:— 

*FivB HuNDRKD PouHDs Rewaro! — Where- 
as a discovery of a singular nature has b^en re- 
cently made in the register of a certain parish 
in the county of Sossex: And whereas it is 
strongly suspected that an entry of the marriage 
of the grandfather of a person claiming to be 
heir-at-law of a gentleman who sometime since 
died intestate, has been extracted by some chem- 
ical process, and the marriage of a feigned par- 
ty entered instead; the above reward will be 
S'ven to any persons who will establish such 
cts that it may be given in evidence, in a suit at 
present pending, for the recovery of the property 
involved The strictest secrecy may be relied 
on, and all personal information will be consid- 
ered confidential; apply by letter, or otherwise 
at the office of Mr. G. St. George Julian, Old 
Broad Street, City.' 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

IN WHICH A POINT OF BOMB DKI^lQkCY IS 
STARTED. 

It is beyond doubt a remarkable fact, that in 
sll matters touching the heart, tl^e perceptive 
faculties of the ladies are extremely scute. — 
rhey can see pretty clearly at a glance if there 
be any thing morally the matter of the man, but 
with singular distinctness are they able to per. 
ceive when he happens to be in love. 

Those, therefore, who know this quality to 
be one otthe most disMoguishing chsracleristics 
of he sex will not consider it extraordinary that 
Julia and Helen should perceive that Fred htid 
been caught, notwithstandins he ncted upon the 
suggestion of George, and did all in his power to 
conceal it. % 

His comparative silence and peeuliar diffidence 
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while in (he pr^fence of Helen, had proclaimed 
the true b ate of ihe case from ibe first; but after 
tte discovery detailed in the preceding chapter 
had been made, and he in consequence believed 
that he should soon be in a position to propose 
without the pro«pect of being rejected upon pe- 
cuniar/ grounds it became, although almost un- 
consciously on his pan, so palpable, that Helen 
— who had never even hiuted at the possibility 
of (lis being enamored of her — not only withheld 
all euoouragement, but assunied a marked cold- 
ness of manner towards him, which tended not 
alone to afflict Aim, but to give pain to Julia, 
with whom he was a favorite, and who had 
heard of his warm declaration to George. * 

It were superfluous, probably to dwell upon 
the promptness of men to impart secrets to their 
wives, and equally superfluous would it be to 
descrltte at any considerable length the appa- 
rent impossibihty of wives* keeping the secrets 
thus iopparted: it will, therefore, perhaps, be 
sufficient to state here, that the pc ssession of 
this secret, as a secret, .was to Julia so great an 
annoyance, that she was constantly prompted to 
communicate it to Helen, which was really very 
natural, ier althouf^h hypochondriacs snd all 
such miserable people contenu that we are nat- 
urally selfish — and as they invariably set them- 
selves up as the standard of perfection, this can 
excite no surprise^ fven they will admit that as 
&ras secrets are concerned, we are not disposed 
to he selfish at all. Julia, however, would have 
^ept this particular secret, doubtless, had she 
believed it to be necessary to , do so; certainly 
she would not have divulged it had she felt that 
any living creature would be thereby iitjured; 
hot as she did not hold concealment to be neces- 
sary, but on the contrary, conceived that the 
happiness of both Helen and Fred, would tie en- 
hanced by the fact ef its being made known, she 
embraced the very earliest opportunity that of- 
fered of bringing the matter to bear, 

*Helen,*she observed,^ *ba8 Mr. Broadbridge 
offended you in any way, my love?* 

*0 dear roe, no/replied Helen, *not at all!' 

*I am glad to hear it,' rejoined JuMa; *I feared 
that he had peshaps unaonsciously griven you 
some oflence.' 

•None whatever. Ob the contrary, he is but 
teo attentive.' 

*7ho attentive?* echoed Julia. 

«I do not,* said Helen, who fe It somewhat eon- 
fbsed, *l.do not mean too '•ttentive in anv oflen- 
iive sense; but merely that his attentions are 
too marked to allow me to feel offended.' 

*Then why de yoo treat him so coolly, my 
love*' 

^Do I treat him coolly?* 

*Why, I may be mistaken, but it certainly ap- 
pears to me ihatyou do. Tell me, is it in conte- 
quence of his being se attentive? — Come, dear,' 
she added, as she perceived that Helen blushed, 
Hhere surely is no necessity for concealing an j- 
thine from me?' 

«My dear Julia,' said Helen, «r admit that, al- 
though I highly respect Mr. Broadbridge, and 
believe him to be an honorable and amiable per- 
••n, I have ef late assumed a coldness of manner 



towards him for the very reasoft yon have as- 
signed. Jt may be ascribed to vanity on my 
part, — nay, it may even appear to be ridtcalous, 
but 1 have perceived, or fancied that 1 perceiv- 
ed, ind.Cdtions of the existence of those feeW 
ings, the growth of which it becomes me to 
check. It is, perhaps, very silly of me, Julia, 
to think so, but I have thought and do think 
still, that he has an object in view whtch I feel 
mypelf bound to distfourage.* 

^His object I knoto,' returned Julia, *but 1 re- 
ally cannot see in what waj yea are bound te 
discourage it.' 

*You know his object" 

1 do: it is to prevail upon you to become 
Mrs Broadbridge at no very remote period.' 

•Impossible! But how came yen to Jhieiothis?' 

*Ic is a secret. ' However, 1 do not mind tel- 
ling yon, dear, but yoa must not diselose it 
for the world.' 

4 will not.' 

* Well then, some time since, he sod Mr Julian . 
had a long oonversstion abont yoo. I was not 
present at the time, but 1 heard all about it the 
very same night. Mr. Broadbridge of conrse com- 
ineneed it. He was particolsi ly anxious to as- 
certain how long we had known you, whether 
yon were engaged, and so oii ; and I believe that 
George entered into a brief explanation ef that 
unlortunate afl*air^for men, you know, my love, 
are in one respect not unlike us, they ynU talk 
when they get together. Well, dear, this ex- 
planation, brief as it was, rendered you in bis 
view an object of still greater interest than he- 
fore; he lamented his poverty as if that alone 
torbade him to hope, and eventually promised, 
at the suggestion of George, that he would not 
urge his suit. But now that there is eyerj pros- 
pect of his being extremely rich — for George 
tells me that he is almost sure of being able to 
establish his claim to this property — you most 
expect that he will very soon declare himself, 
Helen ; for that he loves yoo, no doubt can 
exist.' 

«I am very sorry for it,' said Helen. 

•Sorry, dear I Why shoold you be aerry ? Do 
ypu not like Mr. Broadbridge ?* 

•I do, very mnch : 1 may say that I admire 
him, for I do in^'eed admire his general eharae* 
ter, while his manners and conversation deligfat 
me. Still am I sorry that he should have pro- 
posed to himself an objetst the attainment of 
which is so hopeless.' 

•Bot why hopeless ? He loves yon, and yen 
admit that you at least admire him. Has any 
one recently stolen your heart, dear ?• 

«No, Julia; no, ray love,' replied Helen, 
mournfully ; *no, it is not that.' 

•What on earth then can it be? Have yoo any 
doobt abont his being soccessfnl in his effort to 
establish his claim to this property ?' 

•None. I believe that be will be sncceeefii] ; 
but his success would not influence me; it wonM 
not shake my resolution. Whereas, I will con- 
fess to you, (hat were he to fail and I were dif- 
ferently circumstanced, I would notjeject Him.* 

•Why, aurely, you do not allude to that un- 
fortunate marriage ?* 
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*U 18, iQdeed, Julia, that to which I do allud*.* 

*But how can that operate against your con- 
tracting another marriage, when legally that 
was no marriage at all?* 

4t IB true I am not legally bounti by that mar- 
riage, but I feel that 1 am bound morally not- 
wiih'>tandinff * 

'Then <io you mean to say, that you would 
not be Justified in marrying again ?* 

M ahould not feel justified in doing fo, unlesa, 
indeed, that were to occur of whieh 1 must net 
even dream.' 

*Oh, but, — dear me, — why, that's a very in- 
oorrect'view to take of the matter.' 

*lt may be incorrect, but it is my view still.* 

'Then yon realty do, in c«naequence of your 
having been led into an illegal marriage, feel 
yourself bound to remain tingle all your life?* 

'Dear Julia, pray do not dwell upon the sub- 
ject; you would not willingly give roe pain ; — 
yon possess too kind-Utoo good a heart to wound 
the feelings of any one, I know ; but, indeed, 
dear, this 19 to me a paintul sur^jeot, and there- 
fore 1 feel that you will not pursue it.' 

*I would not tor the world, dear Helen,' re- 
turned Julia, 'were 1 not well convinced of its 
being essenttal to your happiness. It is a pain- 
ful snhject, I am aware, and if I loved you less 
I should be in proportion less disposed to renew 
it; but what if it were to lead yon to your being 
really united to one who adores you — one who 
would cherish and Uve you for ever .^' 

'It cannot lead to that. No, Julia ; when at 
the, altar with him in whose honor I had too 
h^srily taught my heart to coafiile, I did not view 
the ceremony as being merely legal, nor when it 
was ended did 1 feel myself bound by the law 
alone. The contract into which I entered was 
of a more awful character than that, and, al- 
though he has not performed his part of that' 
contract — although he had really no right to 
perform it — I should feel no more justified in 
marrying a^ain while he lives than you would 
ieel jusiiiied in sacrificing your honor on dis- 
covering your husband's infidehty.' 

'^But, nay dear, these cases are not at all ana-> 
logons.' 

•Morally, they are — lcgally« they may not be; 
bu( as I considered mine to be not merely a legal 
niarri<ig(», I cannot think that the fact ot its being 
proved to be illegal relieves me from the solemn 
obligation of my vow. 1 did not even think 
about the law : 1 regarded it as a religious con- 
tract strictly.' 

'And I am bound to respect your religious 
■cruplf s ; but, really, Helen, this appears to me 
^ be a very cruel doctrine. I do not believe 
that you would 6nd many disciples. I am sure 
that [ could never agree with }0U, mv love — 
The idea of your being bound to pass a )ife ot un- 
^ppiness because you happen to have been in- 
▼^igled mto an illegal marriage, seems to me to 
be monstrous.' 

*But it does not follow that I must of necessity 
^ unhappy because I feel bound to remain 
•ingle. For example, I am happy in your so 
«i«»y evei.' 

'But what is that ?' rejoined Julia— <what is 



the society ol any woman, compared with that 
of an affectionate husband ? O Helen ! you must 
change ypur views on this subject.' 

4 cannot : 1 feel that 1 never shall ! But pray 
say no more, there's a dear !* 

'Then you must promise me faithfully that 
yon will reflect upon the matter ?' 

4 will ; 1 11 promise yen any thing, my love, 
if yen spare me upon this one point.' 

The con pact was sealed : they kissed each 
other fondly. Helen still felt her resoluiion to 
be firm, but Julia believed that reflection would 
shake it. 



PART Xri.—CHAPTER XIX. 

IKTRODUCXS A SUBJECT OF N 4TIOIf AL IMPOR- 
TANCE. 

Notwithstanding a fortnight had elapse^] since 
the appearance of the first advertisement hav- 
ing reference to the register, no answer had 
been received. Still George continued to ad- 
vertise daily : he believed that it would eventu- 
ally be answered, and although he was piepared 
to pursue a public course if it were not, he was 
determined to efft ct a private settlement if pos- 
sible, knowing the difHcuIties he should other- 
wise have to surmount. 

At this period of our history, a person named 
Waghorn — whose father, with -whom the sou 
was in partnership, had been intimate with Bull 
for many years— expressed a wish to be intro- 
duced to George, having heard Bull frequently 
speak in high terms of nis talent and general 
character. 

A day for the introduction was accordingly 
fixed: they were to dine i^t Bull's cottage; but 
in order that the character df Waghorn may at 
once be understood, it will be correct to intro- 
duce him in the first place to the public. 

The firm of Waghorn and Co. had existed as 
oarpet-manufacturers for nearly half a century, 
and a highly respectable firm it was ; enjoying 
in fact such extensive credit, and doing so large 
and so profitable a business that it was for many 
years a common observation in the trade, that 
the Waghorns could have fifty thousand pounds 
by merely holding out their hands. 

At this the firm consisted of father and son, 
William and John Hill Waf horn ; but the fa- 
ther, being very infirm, left the management 
of the business entirely te the son, who although 
not extravagant in his person^ habits, was con- 
stantly entering into wild speculations, which 
plunged htm into difficulties that would have 
appeared to alsaost anv other man insurmount- 
able. He struggled, however, with them most 
manfolly, and by consummate taet kept from 
his father all knowledge, not only of the schemes 
into which he had entered, but of the losses he 
had thereby sustained; hut as in order to accom- 
plish this he had been compelled to raise an ar- 
tificial capiial, which he could then sustain only 
at a ruinous sacrifice, he conceived the idea of 
opening a number of shops in the carpet trade, 
supplying them with stock, and placing in them 
persons who mi|[ht appear as principals, although 
in reality but his servants, and who might as- 
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cept whatever btUs he chose to draw on them, » 
perfect understanding being established between 
them, sub rosa^ that he should regular ly provide 
for such bills at maturity. 

Having conceived this scheme and duly con- 
sidered it in all its ramifications, he took a 
house in Fore-street, another in Wood-street, a 
third in Cheapside. a fourth in Bishopsgate- 
street, a fidh in Holborn, a sixth in Long-acre, 
a seventh in Blackfriars-road, and ah eighth in 
the Strand, selecting them in good situations in 
order that by letting the upper parts of the 
bouses he might have the shops nearly rent-free; 
and having fitted them up, he engaged proper 
persons to manage the concerns, and supplied 
them with gtods, which he entered in his own 
books as horiafide sales, taking care of course to 
secure himself against every species of dishon- 
esty. 

Bold as this project may, under the circum- 
stances, appear, the result proved successful. — 
Each of the establishments yielded a consider- 
able profit, and while he had a legitimate sale 
for the immensely increased stock of goods 
which he purchased, he h'd that which was 
still more valuable to him then — the ad libitum 
accommodation of eight flourishing establish- 
ments, free of expense. 

He had peculiar facilities for taking advan- 
tage of this new position ; his connexions in the 
country were extensive, and through them he 
could get large quantities 'of bills discounted 
freely by the country bankers, and although, as 
an inducement, he gave those connexions the 
accommodation of one half of the money so 
raised, by drawing upon them at three months 
for that halt, he could get their bills discounted 
easily in London, and thus realize in cash the 
whole of his country remittances. 

This tended, moreover, to increase ,his trade 
in the provinces considerably, and as several of 
the houses he had established in London — and 
which have existed as highly respectable oon- 
oerns even up to the present day — ^became so 
prosperous, that th^ friends of the young men 
whom he had appointed to manage them, paid 
him large sums for the stock and good will, his 
difficulties began to disappear, and the credit of 
the firm was being in consequence gradually re- 
established at the time of his introduction to 
George. 

Bull was delighted with the opportunity of 
bringing them together; and was rather sur- 
prised that he had not done so before, more es- 
pecially as they appeared to be highly pleased 
with each other when they met, and seemed to 
him to v'ew the meeting but as a preliminary 
to some new speculation. 

As far as Greorge was concerned, however, 
this was not correct : he met Waghorn — whom 
he found to be a remarkably shrewd and intelli- 
gent man — with the view of passing an agreea- 
able evening in his society, without any ulterior 
object whatever. 

Of conrse they conversed upon nothing but 
business. Commercial matters only have power 
to charm essentially money-making men. It is 
true that George was not so exclusively wrap- 



ped op in commerce as to take delight in no 
other subject; but Bull and Waghorn were, and 
hence, as a matter of courtesy to them, he touch- 
ed upon subjects of business alone. 

At first the bubbles of the day were the chief 
topic upon which they dwelt; but as this led 
them through the exchanges to the subject of 
bankinir, they entered into an analysis of the 
then existing system, it being one with which 
Waghorn was anxious to be more conversant 
than he was. 

*I am frequently astonished,' he observed, 
when Georffe — with whom it was a fiivorite Wip- 
ic — had explained the leading features of this 
system— 4 am frequently astonished to see 
country banks, which are started by private in- 
dividuals, of whom the majority are perfectly 
unknown, succeed to so great an extent.' 

*Why, it is frima fmcie amazing,' returned 
George. 'But when we look below the surface, 
and moreover take into consideration that they 
do but follow the example ot those who started 
the bank of England, and who who were equally 
private individuals, originally constituting a 
strictly private company, our amazement must 
cease.' 

^Was it, then, a strictly private company ?* 
inquired Bull. 

*■ Most certatnly . When it was first recogniz- 
ed by parliament, on its being found expedient 
to anticipate the resources of the country, and 
to impose taxes for the payment of the interest, 
it was recognized only as a private company, or, 
as Bishop Burnet says in the History of his own 
Times— certain raei chants whom parliament 
empowered to deal in bullion, and so on.' 

*They have worked up amazingly, then,* ob- 
served Bull. *They must have been very clever 
fellows, they must, to have conducted the thing 
on so large a scale without embarrassments.' 

^They wire clever fellows, and their succes- 
sors have been equally clever; but as far as em- 
barrassments are concerned, they have not been 
free from them. In 1696, the bank became so 
involved that it suspended the payment of it^ 
Betes, which were at a discf unt of twenty per 
cent., while exchequer bills were at a discount 
of fifty. At this timt*, there were no notes out 
under twenty pounds nor were there any until 
1793, when five-pound notes were issused. la 
1745, too, the bank as nearly as possible stop- 
ped and saved itself onZy by paying in sixpences 
and shillings, and had it not been for an order 
in council prohibiting the directors from paying 
their notes in specie, when they happened to 
have no specie, it must inevitably have gone in 
1797 They have not, therefore, although they 
have worked up with consummate ta<:t, beien free 
from serious embarrassments. But the whole 
history of the bank is a monster-marvel newed 
with reference to public credulity, and must be 
interesting, not to commercial men alone, but to 
the country in general, seeing that it embraces 
the history of that in which all are of conrae 
concerned, namely, the National Debt. I think, 
Mr. Bull,' continued George, Hhat you have 
Blackstone here. His plain unvarnished tale is 
net only the most soncise, bat the most loeid 
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desdripiion of ike ptogteu of the debt 1 haye 
ever met with; it is one, too, which— although 
he 18 considered by them all as a constitutional 
oracle— upsets the sophistries of Pitt and his 
proselytes completely.* 

He then went to the bookcase, and having 
opened the first volume of the Commentai ies, 
continued. 

*■ ^How these immense sums,' says Blackstone, 
alluding to the taxes, are appropriated, is next 
to be considered And this is first and princi- 
pally to the payment of the interest of the Na- 
tfunal Debt. In Otder to take a clear and com- 
prehensive view of the nature Of this National 
Debt, it must first be premised that, after the 
Revolution, when our new connexions with Eu- 
rope introduced a new system of foreign poli- 
tics, the expenses of the nation, not only in set- 
tling- the new establishment, but in maintaining 
long wars,>as principals, on the continent, for 
the security of the Dutch barrier, reducing the 
French monarchy, settling the Spanish succes- 
sion, supporting the House of Austna, main- 
taining the liberties of the Germanic body, &c., 
increased to an unusual degree, insomuch that 
it was not thought ad visab'e to raise all the ex- 
penses of any one year by taxes to be levied • 
within that year, lest the unaccustomed weight 
should create murmurs among ihe people, it 
was, therefore, the policy of the times to antici- 
pate the revenues ol their posterity by borrow- 
ing immense sums for the current services of 
the state, and to lay no more taxes upon the 
subject than would suffice to pay the annual in- 
terest of the sums so borrowed ; by this means 
converting the principal debt into a new species 
of property transferable from one man to another 
— a system which seems to h«ve had its original 
in the state of Florence, 1344, which govern- 
ment then owed about 60,000^. sterling, and be- 
ing unable to pay it, formed the priucipal into 
an aggregate sum,- called metaphorically a 
mount or bank, the shares whereof were trans- 
ferable like our stock, with iffierest at 5 per 
cent., the prices varying according to the exi- 
gences of ihe state. This policy of the English 
parliament laid the foundation of what is called 
the National Debt. And the example then set 
hai been so closely followed during the long wars 
ot Queen Anne and since, t at the capital of the 
Natienal Debt amounted in June, 1777, to about 
one hundred and thirty-six millions And July, 
]7ti6, one hundred and thirty-nine millions; to 
pay the interest of which, together with certain 
annuities for lives and the charges of manage- 
ment, extraordinary revenues are in the first 
place mortgaged and made perpetual by parlia- 
ment. Perpetual I say, but still redeemable by 
the same authority th it imposed them, which, 
if it at any time can payoff the capital, will 
abolish those taxes which are raised to discharge 
the interest. By this means, the quantity of 
property in the kingdom, is greatly increased in 
idea* compared with former times, yet if we 
coolly consider it, not at all increased in reality. 
We may boast of large fortunes and quantities 
of money in the funds. But where does this 
money exist ? It exists only in name, in paper 



in public faith, in parllamentrV security, and 
that is undoubtedly sufficient for the creditors 
of the public to rely on. But then, what is the 
pledge which the public faith has pawned for 
the security of these debts? The land, the trade, 
and the personal industry of the subject, from 
which the money must arise that supplies the 
several taxes. In these therefore, and these only, 
ihe property of the public creditors does really 
and inirinsically exist; and of course the land, 
the trade, and the personal industry of individu- 
als are diminished in their true value just so 
much they are pledged to answer. If A*s in- 
come amount to a hundred per annum, aod he 
is so far indebted to B that he pays hi:ii fifly 
pounds per annum for this interest, one-balf of 
the value of A s property is transferred to B, 
the creditor. The debtor is only a trustee for 
the creditor, for one-half of the value of his in- 
come. In short, the property ot a creditor of 
the public consists in a certain portion of the 
national taxes; by how much, therefore, he is 
the richer, by so much the nation which pays 
these taxes is the poorer.' I am surprised,' 
oontinaed George, Hhat upon this subject Black- 
stone shou'd never be quoted. This, however, 
is a clear, although but a very brief view of the 
history of the debt — which is in reality the his- 
tory of the Bank — and as the debt is the foun- 
dation of public credit, so is it the basis of bank- 
ing — the banker borrowing of the mass of the 
community, and substituting promises to pay 
fot that which he gets in exchange for the pro- * 
mises This has dobtless become a great 
public convenience, and as the Bank of £ug- 
land, by borrowing of the people to lecd to the 
government, established this public convenience 
in London, there is no reason why it should not 
have been extended to the provinces, and when 
we look at the facilities for getting notes into 
circulation in the country — depending, as the 
circulation does, solely upon failh — it is surpris- 
ing only that country banks are not more nu- 
merous, and especially when we consider how 
small a capital is absolutely required.' 

'Does it not, then, require much capital.^' in- 
qnired Waghorn. 

*ril undertake to start a country bank with a 
capital of one hundred pounds, with every pros- 
pect of success; with a thousand, I*d make it a 
profitable concern; but a provincial bank, with 
a bona fide capital of two thousand pounds, 
might, if properly managed, carry all before it. 
In banking, prudence is essentially the g< rm of 
success; the system has existed in this country 
now for nearly two hundred years; it commen- 
ced in 1645. Francis Child established the first 
bank in Fleet-str et,and Snow and Dean start- 
ed the sc^cond in the Strand—both of which 
stand now on th^ very spots on which they com- 
menced — and although thousands of failures 
have taken place since the introduction of that 
system into England, there have been few in- 
deed not directly ascribable to either ignorance, 
improvidence, or dishonor.' 

At this moment, the conversation was inter- 
rupted by a knock at the door, of so extraordi- 
nary a character, that it sounded as if a young 
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undertaker bad Arrired with a view of driying 
in a few nails for practice, 

*Who can that be ? cried Bull, who felt some- 
what alarmed ; 4 can't guess, I can't ! — sorely 
there's nothing the' matter!' 

His fears were soon hushed ; the serrant en* 
tered with the card of Mr. Aogusius Alexander 
Cavendish. 

'It s that fellow Cavendish,' said Bull, ad- 
dressing Qeorge, %hall we have him in V 

*Oh,by all means,' replied George, and the 
next moment Cavendish was shown into the 
room. 

'Ab !' he exclaimed, grasping the band of his 
friend Bull, with great sffection. 'But 1 hadn't 
the idea of a notion of-^Ah * Mr. Julian ! proud 
to se*' jou ! — Friend of yours.'' he added, wav- 
ing his hand gracefully towards Waghorn. — 
*Proud to know him. I thought I'd just drive 
over to-night, you see, Bull, as I want to do a 
little piece of business in the morning. I only 
came to secure yon. I hadn't a thought of find- 
ing any one with you. I ought to make ten 
thousand apologies.' 

These were, however, declared to be unneces- 
sary ; the wine was pushed towards him, and he 
began to consider himself perfectly at home,' 
when as Waghorn was anxious to have the sub- 
ject on which they had been conversing resum- 
ed. Cavendish was put in possession of that sub- 
ject, in order that he might, if he pleased, join 
them. 

*You know something of banking, I believe .'' 
observed George. 

'It strikes me rather,* returned Cavendish, 
'that I do. I flatter myself that I know a little 
about it, i^d that little comprehends all. As 
the great proposition is now well received, that 
the impov^ishment of the country promotes its 
prosperity, a bank is the best dodge going. — 
There can't be a better if you have kindred 
spirits to work with; if you have net, there can*t 
be a worse. Tliere has been enough money 
made by th«t dodge alone to buy up the country 
again and aga<n. Just take a few particul irs 
from my littra pocket-book hers. Til not go far 
back — 1 11 just take a little restrnspective view 
of thirty years : in 1793, the actual number of 
country banks-that stopped payment was exact- 
ly" a hundred; between that year and 1810, 
eighty-seven commissiens of bankruptcy were 
issued against country banks ; in 1810, there 
were twenty-six more ; and from 1810 to 1814, 
twenty-nine ; in 1814-15-16 there were ninety- 
two ; and from 1816 to the present Anno Domi- 
ni 1833, there have been fifty. Here we have a 
total, in round numbers, of three hundred ; and 
as the commissions have borne to the compo- 
sitions a proportion of only one to four, we 
have an averaire total of twelve hundred banks 
suspended in England — ^to say nothing of Ire- 
land — within thirty years ! Now there s an ad- 
vantasre to the puolic ! Of course they were all 
established with a view to public advantage ! 
Of course !— \tnd John Bull has paid for all. — 
And a capital fellow is John — he bleeds like a 
pig. BuJ, then, what does it matter to him ? — 
He's a highly respectable fellow, and any one 



will trust him. His credit is unlimited; henee he 
has got into debt is a test of respectability all 
over the world. A capital country this is for 
swindling. Any thing will take. 1 think of 
starting a swindling dodge for the total suppres- 
sion ofswindliug soon.' 

'But you don't mean to say,' observed Gtorge, 
'that the whole of those b^nks which have £uU 
ed within the last thirty years have been swind- 
lers .?' 

'No; not the whole: the majority, however, 
are known to have been ; but as all these rag- 
shops that fail mnst have been managed ^ 
either swindlers or fools, it is a matter of little 
importance to, the psblic : as far as they are 
concerned, the result is eqnally advantsfeoos. 
Now I'll just explain how I'd proceed, if I were 
about to start a country bank myself In the 
first pla7e, having selected my town, I'd take a 
hou^e in the most conspicuous position, and 
have it fitted up in style. 1*4 then engage a 
gang of venerable individuids the whole of wfaoto 
should sport spectacles, pigtails, and powder, 
some to remain in the bank t > amuse^ the siselves 
by turning over the leaves of the legers, and 
pretending to make entries with as much rapid- 
ity as if they hadn't many minuses to live, 
while the others were engaged in forcing the 
rags into circulation. The official fit'ings up, 
by the way, must be particularly attended to A 
trap-door, with a rope itbove bttached to a large 
iron safe, is indispensable, as a means of convey- 
ing to the human mind an idea of a fire-proof 
vault. There must also be a mob of tin boxes, 
for the deposit of deeds.' mortgages, and other 
securities ; bl«nderbusses,cutla s, and pistols, to 
keep away the thieves ; and a highly-polish^ 
counter, with inkstands, blotting-paper, sundry 
wooden bowls, containing, of course, hall sand 
and half silver, and a few immense bandies of 
paper, to represent somewhere about half a mil- 
lion of Bank of England notes. Yonr own rags, 
of course, can ,be soon got. My object wooid 
be to have a pftte engraved, as nearly as possible 
like that of the largest and oldest bank in the 
town, that my notes might run Hmong theirs 
without exciting any particular notice. Some 
must be payable in London, of course ; but the 
bulk must be brought to the bank ; and if yon 
have but a few actrve and respectable-look rss 
agents, a few thousands may be pushed intu 
circulation in no time. At first, however, I 
should act with great caution. I'd make all ibe 
Iriends I could. I would not be a furious poli- 
tician, but a Tory — a sort of moderate Tory, — 
and while going hand in hand with the nobilrty 
and clergy, I'd cultivate an acqoaintance -with 
coachmen, farmers, editors of newspapers^^well- 
meaning tailors, and so on. I'd even buy a sbmre 
of one of the papers, if I could, tn order that 
the bank might be constantly pufied ; but t^na 
of course must be known ; because, if any thing 
should appear in that paper severe upon t*^ 
scum, and they were aware of your being con- 
nected with it, they d treat yon to a run a pan 
the bank ss soon as look at you. Benevolent 
institutions form another great featare. I'd 
snbsoribe to every one in the town. Nothiag 
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bag a fnwtor eftot than ckavitj, if yon manaft 
to ma£e it well known.' 

^Bot yon'd reqaiie a larM eaj»ital to do tliia, 
wonld ^en not ? inquired Wagborn. 

^Capital ! — bleat your life, no; aoaroely any to 
eommenoe with. To do tbe thing in style, of 
Gonne you most have a little, but eTen then 
you reqoife Tory little indeed. Tour rags give 
yeoaeapital, which wHb tact yon aan always 
keep floating. I'd posh mine out in all quar- 
ters. Some of tbero are sure to be a long time 
coming back, especially if yon manage to in- 
spire general confidence.* 

*Tbat in fact is all that is required,' ebeerred 
Ckom. 

*Of coarse ; and the ease with wkiob it is to 
be done now if surprising. The people in the 
prorinees would rather bare your notes than 
those of the Bank of England at any time ; and 



now that they are banginff such mobs of peor 
derils for fbigery, tbeyTi scarcely look at a 
Bank of England note at jail. • How do they 



know that it's agood one f Whereas local notes 
in th'm view are sure te be good ! which shows 
the extent of their faith. And then the ac- 
counts, I'd open one if I could with every 
tradesman in the tewn, however small, and they 
oottld easily be persuaded into that, fer there is 
something so catching in the terms, *my bank- 
er,' *my account,' and my ^cheque,' that it is 
in most oases, if properly put, irresistible. I'd 
open acoeunts with them all. If they hadn't 
any ca«h I'd take their bills. Id aocommodate 
the litUe swells in any way !>-and when i'd 
" thus carried on tbe game (or about two years, 
I'd make fifty thousand pounds by the smash ' 

*But if you were doing a good business, why 
stop at all .'' said George 

•It's the only way,' replied Mr. Cavendish, 
*to make if fortune quickly. It's very slow trav^ 
eUing if youfoby the ether coach. Ton may 
be all your life reaUxing a fortune en thesauarci' 

•Then yeu'd start expressly with the view of 
stopping payment.' 

•Of course! Why not? They nearly all do 
it. Look at the multitude of mushroom banks 
which have sprung up of late all over the coun- 
try. Will any man tell me that one twentieth 
part of them were started on the square? They 
almost all start to stop when the state of their 
issues renders it expedient. And what eaa pre- 
Tent them? They can always find plenty of ex- 
CU0C8. They can stop when they please as a 
matter of course, and it is that frbick makes it 
'so capital a dodge.' 

Having heard Mr. Cavendish to this extent, 
George proceeded to describe the course that 
he should pursue in the event of starting as a 
banker, and so clearly did he make it appear that 
with a capital ol two thousand pounds a provin- 
cial bank might be established on a secure foun- 
dation, with every prospect of its being perma* 
nently profitable, that Wagborn — who had been 
extremely attentive throughout, and by whom 
the introduction of the subject wss considered a 
most fortunate circumstance, viewed with ref- 
erence to the commercial position in which he 
then stood— made an app<Hntment with George 



before they separated for the night, at the i 
time intimating that his object was te tempt 
him to reduce his theory to practice. 



FART XIII.— CHAPTER XX. 

THX IMMORTAL PETKR's ACCOVITT OP POTAIfl. 

On the following morning on his arrival at 
tbe office, Geor^ found a rbip letter on tbe ta- 
ble, fvhich he mstantly opened, expecting, of 
course, that it came from the Mosquito-shore.— 
It was^ated Belize, Bay of Honduras, and du* • 
ly signed by the immQrtal Peter. In appear- 
ance it was quite a curiositjr; being crossed and 
recrotsed in a diagonal direction, and so perfect- 
ly full that in, neither of the corners was then 
sufficient spare left to stick in another wont- 
It ran as follows:— 

•Mt dear Mr. J0LIAH, 

•A dreadful do, sir, a cruel do, is this Poyais 
expedition. Never, sir was tliero such a heart- 
rending swindle It is infamous, iniquitous, 
monstron*, sir: I cannot find words, sir, suffi- 
cieutly strong to designate a do so disreputable 
and dirty: and I did not think that vou knew 
nothing of it, did I not believe that that deviPs 
imp, Hflae Gregor— 1 wish he was here, I only 
wish the women here bad hold of him, because 
he'd be butchered by inches — did I not beliere, 
I say, that that rapscallion— oh, blister him! — 
deceived you as well as those unfortunate fools 
who came out to that blessed Poyais, I'd never 
speak to yon again; but as I cannot ima^ne that 
if you had known the true nature of this dismal 
swindle, you would have carried the joke so far 
as to vtccimice me, I write to infbrm you what 
a pickle we are in, and to give yen a brief de 
scription of this lovely land of promise. 

•In six weks, sir, after we sailed fVom the 
Downs, we arrived off the Mosquito shore. , W^ 
had a rery decent voyage, and my companions 
were very decent people of the soW, and we 
therefore passed tbe time verv pleasantly, eon* 
sidering; but wtiat were our feelings when, on 
arriving at Black River, we find those unhappy 
individuals, who came out previously in tli^ 
Honduras packet, with starvation staring them 
full in the fiuie. You know, sit, that tbe Ken« 
nersly Castle was short ef provisions, reliance 
having been most unfortunately placed upon 
those which were sent in the Honduras packet. 
Our first question, therefore^ on landing was 
•How are you off for provisions?' And when 
we were told that the captain of the packet had 
set sail for Cape Graoiaa a Dies, with nearly the 
whole of them on board, we wer«f reduced to a 
state bordering on madness. Some, seeing hew 
delightfully deluded they bad been, sank into 
despair, while others, becoming desperate, at- 
tacked the neighboring Indians, set fire to their 
wigwarms, and then began to fight among them- 
selves. Three ef the most reckless stole the 
boat of the Kennersly Castle, and, accompanied 
by seme Indians, made off for Belize; and when 
they were gone tfnd the rest had become some- 
what quiet, I began to look a little about me. — 
But, O what a place' — what a wilderness! Oh! 
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th^itt was I groaning about with the rest — some- 
ti.mes trying to hook np a fish — and sometimes 
9 jisisting to build a sort of pigstj to live in, 
while the women, in order te facilitate matters, 
and to make the thmg as pleasant as they could 
were alternately blowing up their husbands for 
coming, and bitterly cursing the whole con- 
cern. 

<My objeat at first, being a peaceable permn, 
was to propitiate a few of the natives, who were 
hjffhly respectable swells in their way, and in 
this 1 succeeded to a certain extent; but when I 
. endeavored with all the eloquence I had in me 
to inspire them with a hiffh appreciation of the 
value of the Poyaisian bank-notes, with the 
yiew of prevailing upon them to oblige me with 
change, or at least to give something substan- 
tive in return, they would 'nt have tkem at any 
price at all! 1 told them I would'nt mind pay- 
mg for the accommodation; I, moreover, ex- 
plained to them the high respectability of banks 
m general, and more especially that of the Na- 
tional Bank of Poyais; but no, they were too art- 
ful; tliey did'nt, it is true, doubt my honor, but 
they would'nt change the notes. And these 
notes were our only civrency — all salaries were 
paid with these notes. The bank existed only 
in imagination, you are aware; had it been 
otherwise, the run upon it would have been 
tremendous. 

'Fortunately, there was not a single person 
0tnt out who was ever suspected of being any 
thing but a victim; if sueh a man had been sent 
with us, it is quit# clear to me that the women 
would have made a victim of him, for they were 
desperate creatures, — there was no such thing 
as holding them at all,— they were fifty times 
worse than the men, who could'nt make head 
or Uilofthem. 

'Of course our appointments were sinecures. 
Ofi3icial individuals Lad nothing to do. My berth 
lin th9 customs, which yen were kind enough to 
obtain for me, might, it is true^ have been a ve- 
tj good berth, had there been any customs; 'he 
mighty army, too, that was^to have been raised 
might have been very nighty had there been 
any arms; and so migtrC we have made the land 
very productive, had we possessed the power to 
live without food until the produce had arrived 
Ml maturity; but as matters stood, nothing could 
be done. We were all in a state of savagery. — 
There was nothing like government, disipline, 
or order. Nor was there anjr respect paid to 
persons, as a strong proof of*^ which it may be 
mentioned that in my ofilcial residence, which 
was of a very reehereht build, and about four feet 
high, I was obliged to pig the couple of -bakers, 
a blacksmiUi, a butcher, and a barber. But that 
I did'nt so much mind, for instead of being hy- 
pochondriacal, they were m the midst of their 
misfortunes philosophically jolly. We always 
had a concert in the evening, a sort of free-and- 
easy: we used to sit upon the top oi the bouse 
before we retired, and singing away like nightp 
inhales, endeavored to swindle ourselves into the 
belief that we were only out gipsying. And we 
certainly had one great comfort: we were all 
immarned' — and an out-and-out comfort that 



was, for all who were not were indeed most 
wretched. 

'And now I'll explain the real nature of thie 
cruel swindle: Macgregor, who is sale to have 
his eyes scratched out if the women should ever 
return, had certainly the crant of the Poayisian 
district: there can be no doubt about UuO; bat 
it was clearly understood and set forth in the 
deed that nothing therein contained should be 
construed into a cession of the sovereignty of 
the country as then held by the Mosquito kmg. 
In the teeth of which, Mac Oregor's bonds are 
issued, as you are aware, with the preamble, 
'Know all men by these psesents that I, Gregot 
Mac Gregor the First, sovereign prince of the 
independent state of Poyais and its dependen- 
cies, &c.' — thus forfeiting the granthy the usur- 
pation of the sovereignty, and vitiating the 
grants made to the emimntiby Mac Gregor lor 
the consideration which he took care to pocket. 
Old Georgey, however, the Mosquito king, who 
is really a bit of a tnunp, although he issued a 
proclamation revoking the grant to Mac Gregor 
declared his willingness to recognise the grants 
to the emigrants who had been swindled out of 
their money, provided they undertook to kick up 
no row in his dominions. But this, although 
it was well meant, was of no sort of use. The 
emigrants had'nt the heart to do any thing. — 
What could they do with any prospect of sue- 
eess? There they were, anuserable mob of de- 
luded wretches, without a particle ot spirit, and 
almost without hope. 

'I and the barber — who was rather an insinu- 
'ating little swell — viewing with the most lively 
feelings of apprehension the deplorable wretch- 
edness around us, made up our minds to scour 
the country, in order to pick up a couple of fe- 
male savages, that, by marrying them, our po- 
sition in society might be somewhat improved. 
But just as we were on the point of starting on 
this expedition, a schooner appeared! My 
firiend, who at the time was shaving me with 
care as I sat on the top of our piggery, first be- 
held her. 'More victims! — more victims!' he 
cried, supposing that ef course she came from 
£ngland; but we were soon undeceived: we soon 
found that she had been sent from some quar- 
ter to aid us; and now I'll explain to yen hew. 

'I have already stated that three of the most 
desperate of our party stole the boat of the 
Kennersly Castle, and, accompanied by a few 
of the natives, made off for Belise. On their 
passage, whi<^ was not an agreeable one at all, 
these fellows %egan to play tricks with the na^ 
tives, who did'nt like it and would'nt have it, 
and threw a couple of them overboard in conse- 
quence. The third, however, happily reached 
Belize; and when be had given an account of 
our deplorable condition, the merchants, with a 
promptitude which did them great predit, de- 
spatched this schooner, the Mexican Eagle, to 
render us all possible assistance. The captain, 
on landing, ofiered to take us all away from 
this blessed land of promise, and to give us a 
firee passage to Belize— an offer at which we all 
jum|]«d, — and when, for his security, he had 
obtained the consent of our Ueutenant-govern. 
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?I:^r^'^^ ^"* Wf of tw on board, and, af- better keep awaj: not that oop abandonment of 
ter a short passajfe, landed them in safety, and the ■cheme would not enable ni te justify our- 
back for the rest; and here we all are selves; but because we cannot ^ * ^ 



then went I 

in comparatiye comfort, bein^ treated with the 
utmost kindness by the inhabitants in ^j^neral. 
*Now, sir, of course I have no wish to remain 
here. I am anxious to leave as soon as possible; 
but cannoiget away, because I have nothing in 
the similitude of money but these Poyaisian 

notes, which will not paas onrrent even here. 

If, therefore, you will be kind enough to lend 

me sufficient to pav my passage home, 1 shall be .. _„ „. „.„,. „„, ^, „ .„„.„ ,,_ 

extremely gratrful, and will give you a bill at ever, to congratulate ourselves upon the narrow 
tliree months for the amount oi^ny return, escaoe wa havA h»/J ' 
which bill shall of course be duly honored. Pray 
take my case into your kmd consideration. 1 
think you wlll,or I would'nt ask you. Do re- 
mit me some money' Please do, Mr. Julian, and 
you will forever oblige, 

«Toar fUthibl servant, 

•PsTBB Wxxsxirss.' 
Having read this letter, George called at 
• Bull's Office; but as Cavendish' was there,, he, 
not wishing to give that gentleman quite so 
great a triumph, forbore to mention the sabject 
until he had left. He then read the contents 
aloud to Bull, who, taking but a superficial view 
of the matter, laughea immoderately until 
George arrived at the concliision, when he ex- 
claimed— *Poor Peter! But what a dreadfhl 
state they must all have been in!' 

*They must have been, indeed,' returned 
(George. *And Mac Gre^or, by usurping the 
sovereignty, has proved himself to be a vain foel 
as well as a villain.* 



. - With truth say 

that we did not believe the intentions Qf Mao 
Gregor to be dishonorable when we left him. 

•Well, it will be perhaps better for us net to 
appear. But what do you mean to do with 
Peter?' 

*Oh! he shall have a remittance, of course — 
As it was entirely through me he went out, I 
feel bound to send him the means of returning. 
I'll take care of him. But we ought, more than 



escape we have had.' 

For the first time, Bull quite agreed with 
George in viewing this as a subject for congrat- 
ulation; for although it may be faid that he knew 
Mac Gregor's object, and felt therefore convin- 
ced that the villanous bubble roust, at no remote 
period, burst, his anxiety to deal in theae Poyais 
tM>nds, after George had abandoned the project 
could momromly be restrained. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

OBORCS STARTS ▲ COUHTRT BAITK, AND RK- 
CRIVSS SOMR IMPORTAITT INFORMATION. 

Altrouoh most impatient for the arrival of 
George at the hour appoiated the previous eve- 
ning, Waghom was sedulously occupied in per- 
fecting a scheme, by which it appeared not only 
that his embarrassments might be removed, but 
that he should be able to establish his reputation 
as a man of immense wealth. He had paid so 
much attention to the conversation on the sub- 



•To be sure he has! The thing might have ject of banking at Bull's residence, that noth 



done, had it not been for that! 

•1 do not, however, believe that he ever inten- 
ded to establish a settlement there.' 

•Nor do I. His object was solely to raise 
monev: but it is clear that a settlement might 
have been established. But I say, my dear lK>y, 
those infuriated women! Why, if, on their re- 
turn, they should happen to meet not only with 
Mac Gregor, but with us, we shall be torn all to 
pieces, we shall! They won*t wait for any ex- 
planation, women won't. If they take a thi;ig 
into their heads, you know, they go ri^ht at it, 
hit or miss; and especially when they are bent 
upon vengeance. We must therefore look out, 
my dear boy! It won't do to be sacrificed you 
know, by a lot of wild women! ' 

•The cnances are, that they will never return; 
but if even they should, toe need not, I think, be 
linder any apprehension.' 

•Well, if they should come back, I shoold'nt 
much like to stand in Mac Gregor's shoes? — 
But I say, my dear boy, the vessel by which 
your letter came of sourse brought official intel 



ing had escaped him, and as his calculatio n s 
proved that his immediate connexion with a 
provincial bank having a respectable account fn 
London would plaoe nim in a position to cajry 
all before him, he resolved upon making a pro- 
position to GeorjBre to the effect tlMit they should 
start one forthwith. 

On George's arrival, he therefore lost no time 
in reopening the subject: he explained te him 
frankly the position in which he stood, describ- 
ing with the most perfect candor the difficul- 
ties by which he had been surrounded, and the 
means he had adopted with a view to overcome 
them — and having dwelt upon the advantages 
of which the establishinent of abank would in 
all probability be productive to them both, he 
proceeded to make his proposition in form. 

This emerge was quite disposed to entertain, 
but as experienco had taught nim to be cautious, 
he deemed it expedient to take sufficient tim& 
to consider, and therefore promised to decide in 
a week. 

During this interval he inquired into the char - 



ligence, which is sure to be communicated in the acter of Waghom, and found that he had pro 



course of the dav on Change! That will stun 
some of them— eh?— will it not? The thing will 
be knocked on the head at once, it will. The 
bonds will go right down to nothing! — they'll 
not be worSi twopedce apiece. We must be 
there to see the explosion?' 

•I think that, as we are known by so many to 
have been connected with the business, we had 



ceeded with so much ingenuity and tact, that 
even his most intimate friends knew nothtsg of 
the embarrassments of which he had spoken. — 
They all described the stability of the firm as 
being beyond the possibility of"^ doubt, and rep. 
resented him as being a most diligent honorable 
person, one on wh3m the most perfect reliance 
might be placed. 
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Qeorg«, therefore, notwitiMUndia^ the con- 
fessioD of Waghom, that he had for Bome time 
been, and wae still embarrassed, was so satisfied 
of his integrity, that when the week bad ex- 
pired, he gare his decision in faror of starting 
the bank. 

-With this decision Waghom was delighted, 
and haTing in tbe interim ascertained that there 
ynM then a fine opening in one of the most im- 
portant towns in Berkshire, ke and George 
went down at once, and on finding the informa- 
tion they had received to be correct^there be- 
ing but one bank in the town, and that essen- 
tially of the olden school, the conductors of 
which were extremely indisposed to put them- 
•elvesont of the way for any thing— they were 
•onvinced that it was a fine opening indeed, and 
fixed npon aji eligible spot before they left. 

Secrecy < was now a great object, and having 
that in view, they proceeded with the utmost 
caution. They secwed the lease of an excellent 
house in the most important part of the town, 
and advertised for clerks who were conversant 
with the practical minutiie of banking establish- 
ments, representing an intimate acquaintance 
with Berkshire to be a sine qua non. In eonse- 
quence of this advertisement being inserted in 
mlmoet every paper in the county, numerous ap- 
plications were made, and among the rest were 
three firom individuals who had been for years 
employed in the verv bank of which the new 
one was about to become the rival. These 
, persons it was deemed a great point to secure, 
\ and notwithstanding they . were all rather elder- 
^ ly men, George engaged them. He also engag- 
->ed two persons whose connexions in Berkshire 
were extensive, who knew intimately the prin- 
cipals of almost every firm of importance in the 
country, and who passed many other qualifi- 
cations calculated to render them valuable 
agents. 

The names of these persons were Stevens and 
Carlton; and as Waghorn had of course no wish 
for his name to appear, seeing that one of his 
grand objects was to have the endorsement of the 
bank on his accommodation bills, in order that 
he might negociate them more fVeely, and as 
George moreover iiad ne desire to put forth his 
name-, he being known to so many as a specula- 
tive man— a fact which he thought might create 
a want of confidence— an arrangement was made 
with Stevens and Carlton, by which in consider- 
ation of allowing their names to appear, they 
were to have not only handsome salaries, but a 
certain per centage upon the bona fide profits of 
the l>ank. 

This httving been settled, the note-plates were 
ordered, and the house which they had taken 
was paint^dpa^ fusnished in really magnificent 
style, thftililliiture, which was sent down from 
London, bmg of the moat elegant description. 

Georgt, however, prided himself most upon 
the appearance ef the bank itself. Every thing 
looked like buelbess : firearms were fixed upon 
brackets as a prescriptive matter of course, and 
while (he ihelves were loaded with padlocked 
boxes, the large iron chests were extremely 
well displayed. 



Being asizious to eommence with some Iktlt 
ecZa<, George had proposed that tjbey should 
start w'»th a capital of four thousand pounds in 
equal shares, and as this proposition was agreed 
to by Waghorn, a correspondence was opened 
with a firm of long standing and high respecta- 
bility in Pall Mall, the result of which was their 
consent to take the account of Stevens, Carlton* 
and Co., and a deposit of two thousand pounds 
was accordingly lodged in their bands. 

The whole of the preliaunaries being now 
arranged, the bank opened, and the value of 
bothStevens and Carlton soon began to appear. 
Stevens attended all the markets within a cir- 
cle of thirty miles, and, being well known, 
succeeded in exchanging for the notes of dis- 
tant bankers those of Stevens, Carlton, and Co.; 
and thus, although the bank incurred the exr 
pense of collection, forced into eiroulation tbeir 
own notes, which being promptly paid on pre- 
sentation soon inspired confidence m the public 
mind. He also contracted an intimacy with 
many highly respectable brewers, malsters, 
clothiers, and others. With the brewers who 
bouffht malt for caeh, and with the malsters who 
on Uie same terms bought barlev, he made an 
arrangement by which they undertook to pay 
away the notes of Stevens, Carlton, and Co. at 
all the markets they were in the habit of attend- 
ing, which notes were to be obtained from the 
bank without charge, on their lodging their own 
promissory notes payable on demand; and everv 
week an apc^unt was delivered of the notes whioh 
had Come in for payment — the numbers having 
been of course previously taken — when the 
amount of those which had made their appear- 
ance was paid by the brewers and malsters in 
cash. 

While Steven/ was working his Way at a dis- 
tance, Carlton was equally active in the town. 
He ingratiated himself with almost all the re- 
spectable inhabitants, and more especially with 
the most substantial tradesmen, afibrding tfiea 
every accommodation they required, of doing 
which the managers of the old bank had never 
even dreamed, rfordid he fail to propitiate the 
innkeepers, who in consequence extensir^y 
recommended the bank. If a traveUer n anted 
a drafl on London, Stevens, Carlton, and Co*a 
was, of course, the bank to go to; if he wished 
to exchange the notes of bankers at a distance, 
it could be done at the bank of Stevens,, Carl- 
ton, and Co. In short, bv virtue of an admira- 
ble management, the bank of Stevens, Carlton, 
and Co. soon became the most popular bank in 
the county. 

Of course, the managers of the old bank did 
not like the new one at all. They opposed it in 
every direction, circulated many prejudicid re- 
ports, and displayed even more animosity than 
might have beeu expected. They wouldn't 
take the notes of Stevens, Carlton, and Co.— 
they wouldn't look at them— not they, indeed ! 
ffho w^e Stevens, Carlton, and Co.? They 
onlv wished to know where they sprang iirom. 

For some time George took no notice of this 
specie! of annoyance, conceiving ill-will on 
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their p«rt to be to lome extent nataiml; but as 
he found that it, instead of dimiaJBhinff, in- 
creased, he at length, after Tainlj ezpostuUting 
with them, resolved to put a stop to it at once. 
He therefore directed a general collection of the 
notes of the old bank, with which one of his 
clerks attended at the counter of that establish- 
ment with the utmost regularity every evening, 
and demanded gold. This was done to an av- 
era|»e extent of two thousand pounds per week, 
which of itself was rather a serious affair; but, 
in order to make the thing still more pleasant, 
George had a plate beautifully engraved with 
the name of the firm of Stevens, Carlton, and 
'Co., and plastered an impression of this plate 
across the face of every note that came into his 
possession, which shook the resolution of the 
managers of the old bank, who all at once be- 
came extremely happy to take the notes of Ste- 
vens, Carlton, and Co., and to exchange in the 
regular way once a week. 

While, however, George was thus engaged 
in establishing the bank on a sure foundation, 
he did not forget Fred's claim. On the contra- 
ry, having received no answer to the advertise- 
ment, and therefore despairing of being able to 
Affect a private settlement, he had instmcted an 
attorney to commence proceedings forthwith. 

The first step, however, had scarcely been 
taken, when George received a letter, signed 
O. P. Q., and written in a cramped, disguised 
hand, in which the writer requested to know if 
the reward which had been offered weuld be 
paid, in the event of the required information 
Deing given, without a personal interview. 

To this letter George replied by advertise- 
ment, as directed, to the effect that, before he 
could answer the question, he must be informed 
not only of the names which were extracted, 
but of the process by which tbey would be re- 
moved; adding, that if such information were 
given, an answer would be immediately re- 
turned. 

This advertisement, which appeared in the 
Morning Herald^ was unnoticed for several 
days; but at length a letter was sent, signed as 
be&re, describing the names which were ex- 
tracted, explaining the process, and stating that 
every information should be given, provided the 
writer could be assured of the reward, and that, 
for his own security, he should not be expected 
to give up the name of the person who em- 
ployed him; to which George replied, that if no 
other ingredient than that describe i were used 
' in discharging the ink, the money would be 
paid without a personal interview, in the event 
of the neoessarv information being given — that 
the sum should be lodged in the hands of a 
London banker, in the joint names of his attor- 
ney and any friend whom O. P. Q. might ap- 
^int, to be paid over, if the information being 
proved to be correct, — with an additional hun- 
dred pounds, as an inducement to O. P. Q. to 
explain the precise means by which he obtained 
possession of the book. 

No time was lost in replying to this: a letter 
wafl sent on the following day, naming a solici- 
tor, agreeing to the conditions, and sUting that, 



as soon as the money had been lodged, as pro- 
posed, the solicitor in question would deliver a 
letter containing all the information required. 
George then went to his solicitor; and when 
he had explained to him all that had occurred, 
they proceeded at once to the attorney whom 
O. P. Q. had named, and who accompanied 
them to the banker's, where the money was; de- 
posited, with an agreement, embodying the con- 
ditions proposed; and when this had been ef- 
fected, a letter was delivered to Greorge, of 
which the contents were as follow: 

*Sir, 

'From the nature of the advertisement to 
which 1 first replied, 1 am induced to suspect 
that 1 have been in some measure, by the per- 
son who employed me, betrayed. If such be 
the case — if you can show me that it is so — I 
hereby declare that I will give up his name. — 
If, however, there has been no treachery on his 
part, the secret is still essential to ray own se- 
curity; and as ( have no other fear of detection 
— being at that time known only by the assumed 
name of Richardson; and being, moreover, suf- 
ficiently disguised — I have nothing to commu- 
nicate now but the facts. 

'About fifteen months ago, this person—with 
whom 1 had had several bill transactions — com- 
missioned me to destroy the registry of the 
marriage in question; for which service I was to 
receive the sum of five hundred pounds; one 
hundred of which was to paid down at once, and 
the remainder when the thing had been ef- 
fected. 

'Accordingly having obtained all necessary 
information with respect lo the village, and so 
on, I received the first hundred, and went down 
alone. The church was at that time under re- 
pair, and on being informed that the register 
was kept at the house of the curate, I called 
there, and found that the marriage was entered 
as described. 1 at first thought of cutting out 
the leaves, which I could have done at once; 
but as 1 knew that that was punishable with 
death, and that 1 should always be at the mercy 
of my employer, of whom I had some doubt, and 
who might have refused to perform his part ol 
the contract,' 1 hesitated, and lefl. 

'The curate had a daughter, whom I particu- 
larly noticed on entering the cottage, and who, 
in return, 1 thought rather particularly noticed 
me, and flattering my self that 1 knew something 
of the female character, it occurred to me that 
through her instrumentality I might accomplish 
in another way all that was required, save my- 
self, in some measure, from the consequences 
of the act, and have, at the same time, the pow- 
er of compelling him who employed me to fulfil 
the engagement into which he had entered. 

'I therefore at once returned to town, and had 
an interview with this person, who was greatly 
disappointed at my not having cut out the leaves: 
1 excused myself by stating that ■ 1 had thought 
of a plan by which the object proposed could 
be obtained in a manner far preferable in every 
respect^pointed out to him the danger of cut- 
ting out the leaves, as suspicion was sure to be 
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nwmkened, and th« real facts probably proyed, 
whea the mutilation of the book should be dis- 
covered; and explained to him a process by 
which the ink mi^ht be extracted from the pa- 
per which could norwards be so prepared as to 
enable rae to insert other names without the 
chance of creating the slightest suspicion, and 
thus set detection at defiance. Me admitted that 
this was a preferable course, and inquired how 
1 proposed to obtain possession of the book, and 
when 1 told him that 1 expected to accomplish 
that through the medium of the old curate's 
daughter, he seemed to think it impossible! 
Feeling, however, sure of eventual success, 1 
returned to effect the object in the manner pro- 
posed 

» It is not, sir, with any paltry view of setting 
forth my own tact that I am now about to ox- 
plain to you how I proceeded : 1 do it solely be- 
cause I feel myself bound to give you this ex- 
planation in order that the truth of my state- 
ment may not in any particular be doubted. 

' As the curate was exceedingly careful of his 
daughter, and as the girl herself was of a timid 
retiring disposition, 1 found the task I had un- 
dertaken to be of far greater difficulty than 1 had 
imagined. In a few days, however, by dint of 
perseverance, 1 succeeded in making a manifest 
impression. Still 1 was compelled to be extreme- 
ly cautious, and as 1 found that the curate began 
to make some inquiries having reference to the 
object of my visit to the place, 1 took especial 
care to have it represented to him that my object 
was his daughter, of whom 1 was desperately 
enamourt'd. I then obtained an interview with 
him, and declared my attachment with apparent 
sincerity and candor ; but as he still refused to 
sanction my visits to the house, 1 changed my 
course, and by viftue of bribery managed to 
propitiate the favor ot the old housekeeper, 
through whose instrumentality 1 obtained private 
interviews with her mistress, whose name if J 
recollect rightly was Jjydia 

* As a matter of course, she believed my pro- 
testations to be as sincere as they were warm; 
and although she continued to be anxious to 
conceal it, Uiat very anxiety convinced me that 
ber affections had been won. 

. Having proceeded thns far, 1 directed my ira- 
mediate attention to the register. 1 endeavored 
to induce the beliel that I derived more amuse- 
ment from parish registers in general than from 
any other records extant, and tried to prevail 
upon her to procure for me privately the register 
of that particular parish, in order that, by aJ- 
lowiug me to take it to the inn, i might gratify 
mv curiosity which had been, by a bnef perusal 
of'^it, strongly excited. 

* To do this, however, she declined. Her 
papa always kept it locked up and never by any 
accident lefl the key about. She was indeed 
very sorry that she could not oblige me, but if 
even the safe were on any occasion leA open, 
she should feel that she was doing very wrong 
to lend me the book without obtaining his con- 
sent. 

* Notwithstanding this decided refusal, I did 
not despair. The register JL was determined to 



have, and as I then knew that 1 could not im- 
mediately obtain it, 1 felt that my only plan was 
to inspire her with more confidence in me tfian 
•ver. 

* While this was being effected, the fkctot our 
having private interviews by some means came 
to the ears of the curate ; and as he naturally 
felt that it would be better under the circum- 
stances to receive me on being assured of my 
respectability, and so en — an assurance which, 
of course, I was ready to give — he sent for roe, 
and when I succeeded in painting my character, 
prospects and connexions, to his entire satisfac- 
tion, he, having the happiness of his daughter 
only in^iew, consented to offer no further oppo 
sition to my visits. 

* With this consent Lydta was delighted. It 
inspired her with the most lively hopes. Her 
joy was unbounded ; and this induced me to 
imagine that her confidence in me was unbound- 
ed too ; but on alluding te the subject of the 
register again, I found 1 nad my work to do still. 
The great difficulty, however, consisted not per- 
haps so much in want of confidence on her part, 
as in the belief she entertained that, in taking 
the book from the safe without the knowledge 
of her father, she should be committing an act 
of gross disobedience. She begged of me ear- 
nestly to allow her to mention the subject to 
him. She was perfectly sure that he would have 
no objection. She was ,'prepared to pledge her 
existence that, if he were informed Uiat i had 
so, strong a desire to peruse the book alone, be 
would with Infinite pleasure let me take it to 
the inn with me. But 1 knew better ! — and i 
forbade her to mention the subject to him, on the 
ground taat he would consider my curio 
childish. 

* At length, finding it impossible te over 
that which she conceived to be her duty by i 
other means, I treated her coolly, and thus i 
ber wretched. I would not have done it, for 
she was really a goed girl, had there been 
slightest chance of my object being accompli 
ed in any other way ; but there was not ; 
was proof against all persuasion, and 
for^ compelled me to alter my tone. At^ 
she tried to guess the cause of this suafcn 
change ; but TOing unable to du that successful- 
ly, she had recourse to gentle expostulation. — 
»How had she off*ended m^? What had she 
done ? If she had said tlie slightest word to an- 
noy me, she was indeed very sorry, and hoped 
that I W^ould forgave her ; but she could not but 
think it rather cruel to treat her so without ex- 
plaining the cause.* Poor girl ! I was sorry fivr 
her ; but business must be attended to, sir ; sad 
as the business I had then in hand was of the 
utmost iniportanee to me, seeing that 1 happened 
to be theta rather poor, 1 was determined that no 
obstacle which I could remove, should continvie 
to stand in the way of its accomplishment, i 
therefore told her plainly that she had deceiyed 
me — that she had taught me to believe that her 
confidence in me was unlimited ; and when shs 
assured me that it really was, I replied that 1 
never should be satisfied of it, until she had pro- 
cured for me that register : not that I parties* 
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l&rlj wsnted it; no, bat becaiue it was the onlf 
proof of confidence ihe then had the power to 
afford rae. 

'This was sufficient. Her scruples were 
hushed. That night I had the register. 

* I took it with me to the inn, where 1 ex- 
tracted the names by the process which in my 
former commnnication I described, not only in 
the body of the book bat in the index, and hav- 
ing prepared the paper, I wrote the names which 
now appear with sympathetic ink, in order that 1 
m'ght have an additional hold upon the person 
who employed me ; and having thns made all 
secnre, r returned the book on the following 
morninff, and expressed myself erf course quite 
satisfied that Lydia had confidence in me indeed. 

* My object now being accomplished, I pre- 
pared to return to town, and as I had previously 



invited the curate to accompany me, in 6rder 
that he might at once be introduced to my con- 
nexions, we started by the coach the next day, 
and I scarcely need add, that immediately on our 
arrival in London, I left him. 

^ And now, sir, 1 think that this is all the in- 
formation you require as far as the facts of the 
case are concerned. If, however there should 
be any point which requires a more minute ex- 
planation, I shall feel myself bound to afford rt; 
and I beg to repeat, sir, that if, as I am led to 
suspect, you can show that there has been any 
treachery on the part of the person by whom I 
was employed in this business, I shall not only 
feel much obliged by your putting me on my 
guard, but will instantly send you his name. 
' I«am, sir, &c. &c. 

*0. P. Q* 
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IN WHICH THE TINKER MAKES XOTE. 

Joey made his obeisance, and departed as if he 
was frightened. Miss Melissa watched him ; at 
last she thought, 'Tinker or no tinker ? that is 
the question. No tinker, for a cool hundred, as 
my father would say ; for, no tinker's boy, no 
tinker ; and that is no tinker's boy. How clever 
of him to say that the letter was given him by a 
gentleman ! Now I can send to him to interro- 
gate him, and have an interview without any 
offence to my feelings; and if he is disguised, as 
I feel confident that he is, i shall soon dis- 
cover it.' 

Miss Melissa Mathews did not sleep that 
night ; and at the time appointed she was sit- 
ting onthe bench with all the assumed dignity 
of a newly-made magistrate. Spikeman and 
Joey were not long before they made their ap- 
pearance. Spikeman waj particularly clean and 
ueat, although he took care to wear the outward 
appearance of a tinker ; his hands were, by con- 
tinual washing in hot water, very white, and he 
had paid every attention to his person, except in 
wearing his rough and sullied clothes. 

*My boy tells me Miss, that you wish to speak 
to me,' said Spikeman, assuming the air of a 
-vulgar man. 

*l did, friend,' said Melissa, afler looking at 
Spikeman for a few minutes; 'a letter has been 
brought here clandestine! v, and your boy con- 
fesses that he received it from you ; and, I wish 
to know how you came by it.' 

*Boy, go away to a distance,' said Spikeman, 
▼cry angrily; 'if you can't keep one secret, at 
all events you shall not hear any more.' 

Joey retreated as had been arranged between 
them. 



'Well, Madam, or Miss (I suppose Miss),' 
said Spikeman, 'that letter was written by a 
gentleman that loves the very ground you tread 
upon.' 

'And he requested it to be delivered to me P' ' 

'He did, Miss; and if you knew, as 1 do, how 
he loves you, you would not be surprised at his 
taking so bold a step.' 

*1 am surprised at your taking so bold a step. 
Tinker, as to send it by your boy.' 

'It was a long while before I would venture. 
Miss; but^hen he told me what he did, I really 
could not help doing so ; for I pitied him, and 
so would you, if you knew all.' 

'And, pray, what did he tell you?' 

'He told me, Miss,' said Spikeman, who had 
gradually assumed his own manner of speaking, 
'that he had ever rejected the thoughts of matri- 
mony — that he had rose up every morning thank- 
ing Heaven that he was free and independent — 
that be had scorned the idea of ever being cap- 
tivated with the charms of a woman ; but that 
one day he had by chance passed down this road, 
and had heard you singing as you were coming 
down to repose on this bench. Captivated by 
vour voice, curiosity induced him to conceal 
himself in the copse behind as, and from thence 
had a view of your person; nay, Miss, he told 
me more, that he had played the eaves-drepper, 
and heard all your conversation, free and uncon- 
strained as it was from the supposition that you 
were alone; be heard you express your senti- 
ments and opinions, and finding that there was 
on this earth what, in his scepticism, he thought 
never to exist — ^youth, beauty, talent, family, 
and principle, all united in one person — he had 
bowed at the shrine, and had become a silent and 
unseen worshipper.' 
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Spikeman itopped Bpeaking.' 

^Then, it ftppeara Ufat this fentlemaa, aa you 
style him, has been guilty of the angentlemanly 
practice of listening to private conyersation — no 
very great recommendtition.* 

*8ach was not his intention at first ; he was 
seduced to it by you. Do not blame him for 
that — BOW that I have seen you I eannot ; but, 
Miss, he told me more. He said that he felt that 
he was unworthy of you, and had not a compe- 
tence to offer you, even if he could obtain yowr 
fkvor ; that he discovered that there was a cause 
wuich prevented his gaining an introduction to 
your family ; iir fact, that he was hopeless and 
despairing. He had hovered near you for a long 
time, for he could not leave the air you breatheil; 
and, at last, that he had resotved to set his life 
upon the die and stake the hazard. Could 1 re- 
fuse him, Miss ^ He is of an old family, but not 
wealthy; he is a gentleman by birth and educa- 
tion, and therefore I did not think 1 was doing 
so very wrong in giving him the chance, trifling 
as it might be. I beg your pardon, Madam, if 
I have offended ; and any message yon may have 
to deliver to him, harsh as it may be— nay, even 
. if it should be his death— it shall be faithfully 
and truly delivered.' 

'When shall yon see him. Master Tinker.^* 
said Melissa, very gravely. 

*In a week he will be here, he said, not before.' 

'Coneidering he is so much in love he takes 
his time,! replied Melissa. *Well, Master Tin- 
ker, you may tell him from me that I've no an- 
swef to give him. It is quite ridiculous, as well 
as h.ghly improper, that 1 should receive a let- 
ter or answer one from a person whom I never 
saw. I admit his letter to be respectful, or I 
should have sent a much harsher message.' 

'Tour commands shall be dbeyed, Miss ; that 
is, if you cannot be persuaded to see him for one 
minute.' ' i 

'Most certainly not; 1 see no gentftman who 
is not received at my father's house, ana proper- 
ly presented to me. It may be the custom among 
people in your station of life. Master Tinker, but 
not in mine ; and, as for yourself, I recommend 
you not to attempt to bring another letter.' 

'I must reouest your pardon for my fault,' Miss; 
may I ask, after I have seen the poor young gen- 
tleman, am 1 to report to you what takes place V 

'Tes, if it is to assure me that I shall be no 
more troubled with his addresses.* 

'You shall be obeyed. Miss,' continued Spike- 
man; then, changing his tone and air, he said, 
*1 beg your pardon, have you any knives or 
scissors to grind V 

» No,' replied Melissa, jumping up from her 
8'?at, and walking towards the house to conceal 
her mirth. S.iortly afterwards she turned round 
to look if Spikeman was gone ; he had remained 
near the s^at with his eyes following her foot- 
steps. <I could love that man,' thought Melissa, 
as she walked on. 'What an eye lie has, and 
what eloquence ! I shall run away with a tin- 
ker, I do believe ; but it is my 4f stiny. Why 
does he say a week, a whole week .' But how 
easy to see through his disguise ! He had the 
staro|v of a gentleman upon him. Dear me, I 



wender how this is to end ! I must not tell Art* 
mintayet; she would be fidgetted out of her 
wits. How foolish of me ! I quite forgot to ask 
the name of this gmtUman, 1*11 not forget it 
next time.* 

CHAPTER XII. 

WELL DAItC, TIHKBE. 

*• It is beyond my hopes, Joey,* said Sptkeman, 
as they went back to the cottage ; *she knows 
well enough that I was pleading for Myself and 
not for another, and she has said quite as much 
as my most sanguine wishes eould desice ; m 
fact, she has given me permission to come agais, 
and repeat the result of her message to the aon- 
existent gentlesaan, which is equal to an assig- 
nation. I have no doubt now I shall uttiraately 
succeed, and I must make my ppeparations ; I 
told her that I should not be able to deliver her 
message for a week, and she did not like the de- 
lay, that was clear ; it will all work in my favor, 
a week's expectation will ripen the fruit more 
than daily meetings. I must leave this to-night; 
but you may as well stay here, for you can he 
of no use <to me 

' Where are you going then V 

' First to Dudstone, to take my money out of 
the bank ; I have a good sum, sufficient to carry 
me on for many months after oor marriage, if 1 
do marry her. I shall change my dress at Dud- 
stone, of course, and then start for London by 
mail, and fit myself out with a most fashionable 
wardrobe, and etceteras, come down again to 
Cob hurst, the town we were in the other day, 
with my portmanteau, and from thence return 
here in my tinker's clothes to resume operations. 
Tou must not go near her during mj abseDce.' 

'Certainly not; shall I go out at all?* 

' No, net with the wheel; you might meet her 
OB the road, and she would be putting questioAs 
to you.* 

'That evening Spikeman set off, and was ab- 
sent for five days, when he again made hie ap- 
pearance early in the morning. Joey had re- 
mained almost altogether in-doors, and had tak- 
en that opportunity of writing to Mary. He 
wrote on the day of Spikeman 's departure, as it 
would give ample time for an an'swer before his 
return ; but Joey received no reply to his letter. 

' I am all prepared now, my hoy,' said Spike- 
man ; whose appearance was considerably im- 
proved by the various little personal arrmnge- 
ments which he had gone throng during the 
time he was in London. ' I have my motiej ia 
my pockets, my portmanteau at CobhaiBl, and 
now it depends upon the rapidity of my auccess 
when the day is to come that 1 make my kstfe- 
grinder's wheel over to you. I will go dowa 
now, but without you this time.' 

Spikeman set off with his wheel, and aooa 
arrived at the usual place of meeting^ ; Miss 
Mathews had perceived him, from the windew, 
coming down the road, she waited a qmar* 
ter of an hour before she made her appearanoe : 
had not she had her eyes on the hands of the 
time-piece, and knew that it was only a quarter 
of an hour, she could have sworn tha.t it had 
been two hours at least. Poor girl ! mA^^ |^ 
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daring this wetok ran over every circamitaaoe 
connected with the meeting at least a thonsand 
timei ; every word that bad been exchanged had 
been enij^raven on her memory, and, without her 
knowledge almost, her heart had imperceptibly 
received the impression. Sbe walk<»d down 
reading her book very attentively antil she ar- 
rired at the bench. 

*■ Any knives or scissors to grind, Bf^'am ^ 
asked Spikeman, respeetfolly coming fi^Nrard. 

* Yon here again, Master Tinker ! why I had 
^ite forgot all about yon.' 

(Hearen preserve us ! how innocent girls will 
•omettmes tell fibs out of modesty.) 

* It were well for others. Miss Mathews, if 
their memories were equally treacherous,^ re- 
joined Spikeman. 

* And why so, pray ?* 

^ I speak of the gentleman to whom you sent 
the message.' 

* And what was his reply to you P' 

* He acknowledged. Miss Mathews, the mad- 
ness of his communication to you, of the impos- 
sibility of your giving him an answer, and of 
your admitting him to your presence. He ad- 
mired the pirudence of your conduct, but, unfor- 
tunately, his admiration only increased his love. 
He requested me to say that he will write no 
more.' 

* He has done wisely and I am satisfied.' 

* I would I could say as much for him. Miss 
Mathews; for it is my opinion that his very ex- 
istence is now BO bound up with the possession- 
of ^on, that if he does not succeed he cannot 
exist.' 

* That is not my fault,' replied Melissa, with 
her eves'cast down. 

* No, it is not ; still. Miss Mathews, when it 
4>onsidered that this man had abjured, I may say 
had almost despised women, it is no small tri- 
umph to you, or homage from him, that you 
haTe made him feel the power of your sex. 

* It is his just punishment for haying despised 
vs.' 

* Perhaps so ; yet if we were all punished lor 
our misdeeds, as Shakspeare says, who should 
esc^e whipping?' 

* Fray, Master Tinker, where did you 'learn 
to quote Shakspeare ?* 

* Where 1 learnt much more ; I wa« not al- 
ways a travelling tinker.' 

* So I presumed before this; and pray how 
ennie you to be one ?' 

* Miss Mathews, if the truth must be told, it 
arose from an unfortunate attachment' 

* I have read in the olden poets that love 
would turn a man into a god ; but I never heard 
of it« making him a tiii^er,' replied Melissa, 
wnilmg. 

* The immortal Jove did not hesitate to eon- 
eeal his thunderbdlts when he deigned to love ; . 
and Cupid but too often has recourse to the aid 
of Proteus to secure success^ We have, there- 
fore, no mean warrantry.' 

* And who was the lady of thy love, good Mas- 
ter Tinker.' 

* She was, Miss Mathews, like yon in every 
thing ; she waa as beautiful, as intelligent, as 

3 



honest, as proud, and, unfortunately ,she was,like 
yen, as obdurate, which reminds me of the unfor- 
tunate gentleman whose emissary I now am. In 
his madness he requested me, yes,Mia8 Mathews, 
me, anoortinker'^to woo you for him ; to say to 
you all that he would have said had he been admit- 
ted to your presence; to plead for him at your feet, 
and entreat yon to have some compassion for 
one whose only misfortune was to love, — whose 
only fault was to be poor. What could I say, 
Miss Mathews, — what could I reply to a per- 
son in his state of desperation ? To reason with 
him, to argue with him, had been useless ; I 
could only seoth him by making such a promife, 
provided that I was permitted to do it. Tell me, 
Miss Mathews, have I your permission to make 
the attempt.'' 

^First, Mr Tinker, I should wish te know the 
nam*^ this gentleman.' 

*I promised not to mention it, MiM Mathews, 
b^ J cad evade the promise. I have a book 
wnich belongs to hira in my pocket, on the in- 
side of which are the arms of his family, with 
hjsfatber's name underneath them.' 

s^ikeittftii presented the book. Melissa read 
the name, and then laid it on the bench, without 
saying a word. 

'And now. Miss Mathews, as I have shown 
you that the gentleman has no wish to conceal 
who he is, may 1 venture to hope that you 
will permit me to plead occasionally, ^ben I 
may see you, in his behalf .'' 

4 know not what to say. Master Tinker; I 
consider it a measure firaught with some danger ^ 
both to the gentleman and to myself. You have . 
quoted Shakspeare, allow me now to do the. 
same — 

' FrieadsbiD is consbint in all other ihSogs , 
Save in tae afibirs and offices of love, 
Ther«fore all hearts use your owo tongues.' 

You obseme. Master Tinker, that there is the 
danger of your pleading for yourself, and not for 
your (Aent ; and there is also the danger of my 
being insensibly moved to listen to the addresses 
of a tinker. Now, only reflect upon the awful 
consequences/ cpJi^^ued Melissa smiling. 

*I pledge you mj honor. Miss Mathews, that 
I will only plead for the person whose name you 
have read in the book, and that ^ou shall never 
be humiliated by the importunities of a mender 
of pots and pans.' 

^ You pledge the honor of a tinker ; what may 
that be worth?' 

'A tinker that »ha8 the honor of conversing 
with Miss Mathe*^s has an honor that cannot be 
too highly appreciated.' 

*Well, that is very polite for a mender of old 
kettles, but the schoolmaster is abroad, which, 
i presume, accounts for such strange anomalies 
as our present conversation. I must now wish 
you good morning.' 

*When may I have the honor of again present- 
ing myself in behalf of the poor gentleman ?' 

4 can really make no appointments with tin- 
kers,' replied Melissa; *ir you personate that 
young man, you must be content to wait fa» days 
or months to catoh a glimpse of the hem of my 
garment; to bsy the moon and blens the stars, 
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and 1 do net know what eUe. It is, in short, 
catch me w ben you can; And now, fiirewell, 

food Master Tinker,' replied Melissa, leaving 
er own book, and taking the one Spikenuui bad 
put into her hand, which she carried with her to 
the house. It was all np with Miss Melissa 
Mathews, that was clear. 

We shall passover a fortnight, during which 
Spike man, at iirst every other day, and subse- 
quently every day or evening, had a meeting 
with Melissa, in every <ine of which he pleaded 
his cause in the third person. Joey bc^gan to 
be very tired of this afikir, as he remained idle 
during the whole time, when one morning 
Spikeman told him that he must go down to the 
meeting place without the* wheel and tell Miss 
Mathews that his uncle, the tinker, was ill, and 
not able to come that evening. 

Joey received nis instructionsj-and went down 
immeoiately . Miss Mathews w&b not to be seen, 
and Joey, to avoid observation, hid himself in 
the copse, awaiting her arrival. At last she 
came, accompanied by Araminta, her cousin. — 
As soon as they had taken U»eir seats on the 
bench, Araminta commenced : *My dear Melis- 
sa, 1 could not speak to yon in the house on 
account of your father, but Simpson has told rae 
this morning that she thought it her duty to 
state to me, that you have b^B seen, not only 
in the day time, bu( late in the evening, walking 
and talking with a strange-looking man. I have 
thought it very odd that yon should not have 
mentioned this mysterious person to me late ly, 
but I do think it most strange that you should 
have beeq so imprudent. Now, tell me every- 
thing that has happened, or I must really make 
it known to your father.* 

<And have me locked up for months; that's 
very kind of you, Araminta, replied Melissa. 

«But consider what you have been doing, Me- 
lissa. Who is this man ?' 

*A travelling tinker, who brought me a letter 
fVom a gentleman who has been so silty as to 
fall in love with me." 

^And what steps have you taken, cousin ?* 

'Positively refused to reoeive a letter, or to 
see the gentleman.' 

^Then why does the man come again ?" 

'Taknow if we have any knives or scissors to 
grind.' 

'Come, come, Melissa, this is ridionlQUs. All 
the servants are talking about it; and jou kfiow 
how servants talk. Why do you continue to 
■ee this fellow?' 

'Because he amuses me,' and it is so stupid of 
him.* 

'Ifthat is your only reason, you can have no 
objection to see him no more, now that scandal 
is abroad. Will you promise me that yon will 
not ? Recollect, dear Melissa, how imprudent 
and how unmaidenly it is.' 

*Why, vou don't think that I am going to 
elope with a tinker, do you, cousin ?* 

*1 should think not ; nevertheless, a tinker is 
no companion for Miss Mathews ; dear cousin. 
MeWtoa, you have been most imprudent. How 
far you have told ma the truth 1 know not ; but 
this 1 must tell you, if you do not promise me to 



give up this disgraeeibl lioqQainta:Boe I wHl im- 
mediately acquaint my uncle.' 

*I will not be forced into any promise, Ara- 
minta,' replied Melissa, indignantly. 

'Well, then, I will not hurry you into it. I 
will give you forty-eight hoiars to reply, and if 
by that time your own good sense does aot po<iat 
out your indiscretion, T certainly will make it 
kno « n to your father ; that is decided,' So say- 
ing, Araminta rose from the bench and walked 
towards the house. 

'Eight-and-forty hcmrs,' said Melissa, thooght- 
Aillr; 'it must be decided by that time.' 

'Joey, who had wit enough to percerre hew 
matters stood, made up his mind not te deliver 
his message. He knew that Spikeman was 
well, and presumed :hat his staying sway wu 
to make Miss Mathews more impatient to see 
him. Melissa remained on the beach m deep 
thought ; at last Joey went up to her. 

' You here, my boy ! what have yoa come 
for?' said Melissa. 

* I was strolling tiiis way. Madam.* 

' Come here ; f want you te tell me the tmtii ; 
indeed, it is useless to attempt te deeeive ■».• 
Is that person your uncle ?' 

' No, Miss, be is not.' 

' i knew that. Is he net the pereon who 
wrote the letter, and a gentleman in diMpns ? 
Answer me that question, and then I have a 
message to him which will make him hafpy.* 

'He is a gentleman. Miss.' 

*And his name is Spikeman ; is H not .^* 

'Tes, Miss, it is.* 

' Will he be here this evening ? This ie do 
time for trifling.* 

' if vou want him. Miss, I am sure he will.* 

' Tell him to be sure and come, and not ia 
disguise,' said Melissa, bursttng i»t» teen. 
' That's no use, my die is oast,' eontiDued ske, 
talking to herself. Joey remained by her cide 
until she removed her hands ftom her faee.— 
' Why do yon wait ?* 

' At what hour, Miss, shall he come ?* mid 
Joey. 

' As soon 88 it is dusk. Leave me, hej, eed 
do not forget.' 

Joev hastened to Spikeman, and aeftated 
what he had seen and hea^d, with the wieMSfB 
of Melissa. 

' My dear boy ' you have helped me to hep- 
piness,* said Spikeman. ' She shed temn did 
she ? Poor thing ! 1 trust they will be the last 
she shall shed. T nrast be off to CoblHirst : at 
once. Meet me at dark at <he eopse, for I iball 
want to speak to you.* 

Spikeman set off for the town as f«et as he 
eould, with his bundle on his bead When half- 
way he went into a field and changed hie clothea, 
discarding hie tinker's dress for ever, tbrowin| 
it into a ditch for the benefit of the finder, fie 
then went into the town to his rooore, dttnti 
himself in a fashionable suit, arranged bis port- 
manteau, and ordered a chaise to be- rrmdy ai 
the door at a certain time, so ae to arrrve at the 
village before dusk. After he had paseed throogi 
the villaffe he ordered the postboy to stop aboot 
fifly yards on the other side of the copae,UMl^ 
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tio|^ out, d^flired htm to vemaia tUl bo returned. 
Joey W&8 already there, and «oon aflerwards 
Miss M. made her appearance, coining down the 
walk in a harried manner, in her shawl and 
bonnet. As soon as she gained the bench, 
Spikeman was at her feet; he told her he kn»w 
what had passed between her and her oousid ; 
that he could not, would not, part with her ; he 
now came without disguise to repeat what he 
had so oflen said to her, that he loved and ador- 
ed her, and that his life should be deyoted to 
make her happy. 

Melissa wept, entreated, refused, and half 
consented ; Spikeman led her away from the 
bench towards the road, sbe^till refusing, yet 
«ttU adTaooinr, until they came to the door of 
the chaise. Joey let down the steps ; Melissa, 
half fainting and half resisting, was put in, 
Spikeman followed, and the door was closed by 
Joey. 



* Stop a moment, boy,' said Spikeman. *Here 
Joey, take this.' 

As Spikeman put a packet into our hero's 
hand, Melissa clasped her hands, and cried, — 
* Yee-^jres ! stop, do slop and let me out ; I can- 
not go, indeed I cannot.' 

' 'There's lights coming down the gravel walk,' 
said Joey; ^ tney are running fast.' 

*' Drive on, boy, as (kst as you can,' said Spike- 
man. 

* Oh, yea ! drive on,' cried Melissa, sinking 
into her lover's arms. 

Off went the chaise, leaving Joey on the road 
with the packet in his hands ; our hero turned 
roun'd and perceived the lights close to hiro, and, 
not exactly wishing to be interrogated, he set 
off as fast as he could, and never checked his 
speed until he arrived at the cottage where he 
and Spikeman had taken up their quarters. 



MELODIES AND OTHER POEMS, 

BY CHARLES F. HOFFMAN, 

Author of ' A Winter iu the We»t,» ' Wild 3c«ae» m the Forefct and the Prairie,' ' Orcv»l»er,» lie. «tc. kc. 



[now first 
Wx read every day of A. the poet, and B. Ibe 
poet, and C. the poet; but who ever saw that 
title appended to the name of Charles F. 
Hoffman ? No one, we trow ; it was never so 
printed. The author of works which entitle 
him to be jnAiked among the first lyric poets 
who have written in the English language, be 
has permitted his effusions, under various*unique 
signatures of his own invention and the names 
of popular foreign bards, to have their periodi- 
cal career in the gazettes, delighting all rwukrs 
by their ez<}uisite melody and the beauty of their 
thoughts, unclaimed i^nd by himself unvalued. 
A nujiber of the songs which we give be- 
low may bo purchased at the music stores with 
the name of Thoaiaa Moore upon their title- 
pag^s ; — but with all Moore's excellencies, and 
all his fame, he never produced melodies supe- 
rior to ^Sparkling and Bright,' ^She loves but 
'tis not me she loves,* *Tfae Myrtle and Steel,' 
and several btherii by our American Anacreon. 
C. F. Hoffman is a brother to the Honorable 
OoDjBir HoFFMAif, the distinguished member of 
the last Congress from New-Tork,aud was born 
•n the banks of the noble Hudson, near that 
city, in 1806. His Soyhjipd was poased princi- 
pally at Pou^keep^e,' Where ho attended a 
grammar school kept by some petty tyrant, whO) 
never winning his respect nor confidence, failed 
of ooursatodo him any benefiL From Fo4gh- 



collectedJ 

keepsie he went to Columbia College, where he 
graduated when nineteen years old, having dis- 
tinguished himself above all his classmates, in 
belles-letteis, and won the affections of eyery 
one with whom be associated, by his admirable 
social quahUefl. Soon afl^r he lefl his alma 
mater he commenced the study of the law with 
the Hon. HAjutf anus BLXKcaxR, of Albany, now 
Charge d* Affaires of the United States to the 
Hague. When twenty-one, he was admitted to 
the bar, &nd for the succeeding three years 
he practised in the courts of the city of New- 
York. During this period, be wrote anony- 
mously for the New-York American, (having 
while in Albany mode hia first essay as a writer 
for the gazettes, by contributing a series of lively 
sketches to the * Argus ' an,d the * Daily Adver- 
tiser ;') and we believe finally, |>ecome associated 
with Charles King, Esq. in the editorship of that 
paper. Certainly he gave up the legal profes- 
sion, for the suecessfnl prosecution of which he 
appears to have been disqualified by his love of 
books, his frieuds, the rod, and gun, and has 
sinoe devoted his attention almost constantly to 
literature. 

From 1834 to 1837 he edited the American 
Monthly Magazine, which, under him and his 
successor, Mr. Park fienjaraius was equal if not 
superior in merit to any literary perio*djpaI of 
similar chorftotor •¥•! published in thia oountry. 
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The first impreMion of his * Winter in the West,' For who ca« lo^ « mcmima, sky. Md ri w. 



,. . ^ ' Lii^ these, siadtbea be cold and cafan as evert 

was pnblishedin 1834, and immediately aftet re- ^ , ^ ' , _^ ^ .„,.. p_, .w« ^«„ 

*^ . , , T ■« 1 J J ;« tku Briffhi Diae, who. Camilla-like, cost swaa jon 

printed in London. In England and in thia "^\^^,i^Xhou who, onie earthward bes 

country it has sinee passed throngh several edi- j^idst loose ihy virgfai zone to >ottn^ Eodymi 

tions and it will continue to be popular, so long 



as graphic descriptions of scenery and charac- 
ter, and richness and purity of style, are admired. 
His » Wild Scenes in the Forest and the Pi;airie * 
has reached a third edition in London, where it 
was first printed in 1837.' His next work, 
*Greyslaer,' was published last year by the 
Harpers, in New- York, and subsequently re- 
printed by Colbnm, in London, and Lea and 
Blanchard, in Philadelphia. The last mentioned 
publishers, it is understood, have now in press 
a new romance firom his pen, which will appear 
in the ensuing autumn. 

We learn from a recent list of « Appointments 
by the President,' that Mr. Hoffhian has received 
an honorable office in the custom-house of his 
native city. May no changes in the political n, ginyng ^rehes once gave back as prood 



Oa dewy Latmos to bis arms desMsdiBg- 
Thoa whom the world of old ou every shore. 
Type of thy sex, Tri/ormUf did adore \ 

Tell me— where'er thy silver barque be steering 

By bright Italian or soft Persian lands, 
Or o'er those island-studded sea« eiireenog. 

Whose peari-eharg'd wav«8 dissolve on coral stmnds 
Tell if tiKMi visitest, ihou heavenly rover, 
A lovelier spot than this the wide world over T 

UothAehelous or A raxes flowing u...^^_ 

Twin-bom from Pindas,but ne*er meeting brothefs 

Doth Tagus o'er his golden pavement glowing. 

Or cradle-treigfated Oaim, the reproarhol asolhefs. 

The storied Rhine, or far-lamed Goadalqoiver, 

Match ihev in beauiy mv own glorious nver T 

What though no turret gray nor ivied cnluma 
Along these cIiflGi their sombre ruins rear T 

What though no frowning tower nor temple soieian 
Of despots tell and super^tion here— 

What th(/ that mouldering fort's fast-crumbling wa§s 

Did ne'er enclose a baroif s bannered halls- 



world deprive him of it, so long as he prefers 
* sitting at the receipt of custom,' to wandering 
among the wild scenes of the forest, the moun- 
tains and the lakes. 

The poems which follow probably are but a 
email proportion of those which Mr. Hoffmait 
has «rritten ; but they are til we have been able 
to gather from the magazines and gazettes in our 
possession ; and they constitute the first collec- 
tion of oar author*s melodies which has been be- 
feie the public. Many of them have never be- 
fore been printed under Mr. Hoffmah's name ; 
and some of them doub'less contain errors, as 
nearly all similar productions do from constant 
and careless republication in the journals ; — the 
reader maybe conident that if there is anything 
wrong or imperfect about them it is not the au- 
thor's &ult. We shall hereafter give the best 
works of more of ' Our Neglected Poets,' being 
confident that for all such labors we merit and 
■hall receive the thanks of our intelligent read- 
ers. — Editor. 



MOOVLieBT ON THS HUDiOIf. 

H^rittmm Wett F<mL 

Vm not romantic, but, apoa mv word, 

There are some momenu when one ean'thelp feeling 
As if his heart's chords were so strongly stirred 

By things around him. that 'tis vain concealing 
A little music in his soul still lingers 
Whene'er iu keys are touched by Nature's fingers i 



An echo to the war-blown clarion's peal. 
As gallant hearts its battlements did crowd 

As ever beat beneath a vest of steel, 
When heralds uump on knighthood's baeghtiesC day 
Called forth ehivalrie host to battle fray : 

For here amid these woods did He keep eomt, 
Befoie whose mighty soul the common crowd 

Of heroes, who alone for fame have foeght. 
Are like the Patriarch's sheaves to Heaven's chosen 

Hb who his counti/s eagle taught to sea-, 

And fired those stars which shine o'er every shore. 

And sights and sounds at which the worid have wonder'd 
Within these wild ravines have had their birth ; 

Young Freedom's cannon from these glens have ths- 
dered. 
And sent tlieir startling echoes o'er the earthy 

And not a verdant f}wAe nor mountain hoary 

But treasures up within the glorious story. 

And yet not rich in high-eooled memories only, 

^ Is every moon-touched headland round me gteaaaiag. 

Each cavernous glen and leafv valley lonelj, 

♦ And silver torrent o'er the baW rock streamiaff : 

But such 8oi\ fancies here may breathe around, 

As make Vauciuse and Clarens hailow'd grouad. 

Where, tell me where, pale watcher of the nigfa^— 
Thou that to love so < ft hast lent its soul. 

S'inoethe lorn Lesbian languished 'aeath thy figM, 
Or fiery Romeo to his Juliet stole — 

Where dost thou find a fitter place on earth 

To nourish young love in hearts Kke theirs to hirth f 

But now, bright Peri of the skies, descending 
Thy pearly car hangs o'er yon mountain's crest. 

And Night, more nearly now each step attendii^ 
As if to bide thy envied place of rest, 

Closes at last thy very eouch beside, 

A matron curtaining a \irgin bride. 

Farewell ! Though tears on every leaf are starting. 

While thro' ih« shadojvy boughs thy glances quiver. 
As of theg«M>d when heavenward hence departing. 



And even here, upon this settee lying, „ 

With many a sleepy traveller near me snoozing. Shines un^ last smile upon the placid nver. 

ThonglHs warm and wild are through my bosomlying, So— could I flmg o'er glory's tide one ray— 

Like founts whoa first uite the soBsUae ooalng \ Weidd 1 loo steal from this dark worM away. 
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Wefld, lave, with m«, to the deep woods, weud. 

Where fcr in the forest, ihe wild flowers keep, 
Where oo watching e>e shall over us bend 

SJave the blossams that into thy bower peep. 
Thou Shalt father from buds of the oriole's hue, 

Whone flaming- winn round our pathway flit. 
From the saflroa orchis aud lupin blue. 

And those like the foam on m>' courser's bil. 

X>oe steed and one saddle ns both shall bear, 
One hand of each on the bridle meet ; 

And beneath the wrist that entwines me there 
An ansi7ering pulse from my heart shall beat. 

I will sinf thee many a joyous lay, 
As we ebase the deer by the blue lake-side. 



While the winds that o'erUie prairie pFay" 
Shall fan the cheek of niy woodl^d bride. 

^' l»ome shall he by the cool bright streams, , 

Where the beaver chooses her safe retreat, 
And ear hearts shall smile like the sun's warm gleams 

"Through the branches around the lodge that meet. 
Then wenjijl with roe, to the deep weeds wend, 

Where far in the forest the wild flowe s keep, 
Where no watching eye shall over us bend. 

Save the blossoms that into thy bower pec^. 

9OH0 ROSALIE CLARE. 

Who own'n net she's peerless— who eatts her iwt fair—' 
Who questions the beauty of Rosalie Clare t 
. A^et tttm saddle his courser and spur to the €eld. 
And thottgli coaled in proof, he must perish or yield > 
For no gallant can splinter — ^ne charger can dare 
The lance that is couched for young Rosalie Clare. 

When goblets are flowing, and wit at the board 
Sparkles hi^h.while the blood of the red frape is pour'd. 
And Ibnd wishes for fair ones around onered up 
From each lip that is wet with the dew of the cup,— 
What nanae on the brimtner floats ofiener ihere, 
Or is whispered more warmly, than RosaTie Clare f 

They nay talk of the land of the olive and vine— 
Of the maids of the Ebro, the Amo, or Rhine ^— 
Of the Houristhat gladden the Cast with their smiles. 
Where the sea's studded over with green summer isles; 
But what flower of lar away slime can compare 
With the blossom of ours — bright Rosalie Clare 7 

Who owns net she's peerless— who calls her not fhir f 
Let him meet but the glances of Rosalie Clare ! 

L<>t him list to her voice — Wi him gaze on her form 

And if, seeing and bearing, his soul do not warm. 
Lei him go breaihe it out in some less happy air 
I'han that which is bles^ied by sweet Rosa£e Clare^ 

THT HAHK. 

It comes to me when healths go round. 
And o'er the wine their gai land's wreathing 

The flawers of wit, with niU!<ic woui d, 
Are freshly from the goblet breathing 

Froati^ sparkling song aud sftHy gay 

It connes to steal my heart awaj. 

And fill my soul, 'mid festal glee, 

With sad, sweet, silent thougnts of thee. 

It eonws to me upon the mart, * 

Where care iu jostling crowds is rife ^ 

Where Avarice goads, the sordid heart. 
Or cold Ambition prompts the strife } 

It comes to whisper if I'm there, 

Tis but with thee each prize to share. 

For Fame were not success to me, 

Nor riches wealth, unshared with thee. 

It comes to me when smiles are bright 
On gentle lips that murmur round me, 

And kindling glances flash delight 



In eyes whose speH would once have hodndme. 
Jt comes— but comes to bring alone. 
Remembrance of seme look or tone, 
Dearer than aught f hear or see, 
Because 'twas worn or breathed by thee. 

'* 52°*^* *° "*• ^^***™ cloistered boughs 

Their shadews cast upon the sed a 
Awhile in Nature's fane my vows 

Are lilted from her shnne to God i 
It comes to tell that all of worth 
I dream in heaven or know on earth. 
Hewever brij^fat or drear it be, 
Is blended with my thought of thee. 

THE MYRTLE AND STEEL. 
One bumper yet, gallants, at parting,. 

One toast ere we arm for the fijrbt : 
Fill round, each to her lie loves delirest^ 

I IS the last he may ple<*ge her, te-night. 
Thmk of those who of old at the bai.qyet 

Did their weapons in garlands conceal. 
The patriot heroes who hallowed 

The entwining of Myrtle and Steel ! 

Then hey for the Myrtle and Steel, 

Thenhe for the MyrUe and Steel, 
Let every trne blade that e'er loved a fair maid, 

FiU around to the Myrtle and Steel. 

'f »/« moments like this, when each bosom 

Wah its highest-toned feeKog is warm, 
Like tne music that's said from the ocean 

To rise ere the gathering storm. 
That her inrnge around us should hover. 
. „,^*»<w« .»>«««» though our lips ne'er reveal. 
We may breaihe mid the foam of a bumper 

As we drink to the Myrtle and Steel 

Then hey for the Myrtle and Steel, 

Then he for the Myrtle and Steel, 
Let every true blade that e'er loved a faif makf. 

Fill around to the Myrtle and Steel. 

Now mount, for our bugle is ringing 

To marshal the host for the fra> , 
Where oroudly our banner is flinging 

Its folds o'er the battle array : . 

Yet gallants'— one moment— remember, 

Wlirn your sabres the death blow would deal- 
That MSKCY wears A«r shaped who's cherished 

By lads of the Myrtle and Steel. 

Thenhey for the Myrtle and Steel, 
, Then ho for the Myrtle and Steel, 
Let fc-'cry true blade that ever lowd a fair maid 

Fill T'Huid to the Myrtle and Steel. ' 

AITACREOlfTIC. 

Blame not IOC Uowl — the Iruitfol Bowl! 

Whence wi., <)nd mirth, and music spring 
And ambffr drop< eiysiao roll. 

To bathe ^oung Love's delighted wing. 
What like the grape Osiris gave 

Makes rigid age so lithe of Kmb T 
Illumines Memory's tearful wave. 

And teaches drowning Hope to swim T 
Did Ocean'from his radiant erms 

To earth anoiher Venus give. 
He ne'er could match the mvllow rhahns 

That in the breathing beaker live. 

Like burning thoughts which lovers hoard 

Iu cbara-iers that mock the sight. 
Till soine kind liquid, o'er them p< ured, 

Brings aH their nidden warmth to Kght— 
Are feelings bright, which, in ihe cup 

Though graven deep, appear but dim. 
Till fitted with gfowing Bacchus up, 

They sparkle on the foaming btim^ 
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£aeb drop «pootk€ irst yna poor 
BriDg^ some mw tender tlMMigbi to lifb, 

Ar d Ki you fill it mofe and more, 
The last with fervid soul is rife. 

The island fount, that kept of old 

Its fabled path beaeaib the see. 
And fresh, as first from earth it rolled^ 

From earth agato rose joyously j 
Bore not beneath the bitter brtae. 

Each flower upon its limpid iMe, 
More faith tuUy ihaa in (he wote. 

Our hearu will toward eaeh other glide. 
Then drain the eup, and let thy soul 

Learn, as the draught delicious flies, 
Like pearls in the Egyptian's bowl. 

Truth beaning at ue bottom lies. 

BOirO or THE DROWMSD 

Down, far down, in the waters deep. 

Where the blooming surges arouad us sweep. 

Our revels from night uH mora we keep : 

And though with us the cup goes round 

Upon every shore where the mue waves soiudi. 

Yet here, as it passes from lip to lip. 

Alone is found true felk>%vship j 

For only the Dead, where'er thev range, 

'Tis the JLiead alone who never change* 

What boots your pledges, ye sons of Earth; 
Or to whom yedruik m your hours of mintl^ 
When gathered around yeur festal beariJ^ t 
Ye fill to love ! and the toast jve give 
Will hardly the fames of your wiue ou live I 
To friendship £•! ! and iu tale is told, 
Almost ere the pl«;dg«*. on your lip grvws cold! 
For only the Dead, where'er they ra^ge, 
Tis the Dead ala(»e who never change. 

Then come, when the * bolt of death is huried,' 
Come down to us from that bleak, bleak world, 
Where the wini^s of Sorrow are nevf r furled : 
Come, and we'll drink to the shades of the past j 
To the hopes that mocked in life to the last } 
To ibe lips and eyes we ouee did adore, 
And the loves «hAt in death eau delude wo mare! 
Fur the t^ead. the Dc-ad. wnerever they range, 
^Fis ouly the dead who never ckanj^e. 

LOVB AND rAXTH.' 

'Twas on one mom'iii dprmf^-ume weather, 

A rosty, warm invuinf; hoar. 
Tnat Love and Faith went out together, 

Aaii took the path to Bpauiy's boiwir. 
Love laughed aitd frolicked all the w ly, 

While s>»ber Faiih, as ou they ram >leJ, 
Allowed the thoughtless boy to play, 

But watched him, whereso'er he ^imbeied. 

So warm a welcome, Beauty smiled 

UpoH the guesu whom chance had sect Ler, 
That Lave and Faith Were b»th leguileU 

'i*he grotto of the nymph to ei^ter ; 
And when the curtains of the skies 

The drowsy hand of night was closia<, 
Love ■e>>iled him iu Beauiy*s e>es. 

While Faith was ou her heart rcpoaing. 

Love th«>ughthe never saw a pair 

&)u sofily radiant in their beaming ^ 
Fniih deemed that hecouJd meet no where 

So sweet and safe a place to dream in j 
And there, for life iu bright content, 

Eitchaiued, they must have si ill been lying, 
For Love his wings to Faith had lent. 

And Faith he never dream'd of fl>ing. 
But: Beauty, though she hked the child, 

With aa hi* wumiog %vays about bi«, 



Upoa bis Rleotor aeversmiled. 

And thought that Love mi^ht do without him; 
Poor Faith abused, soon sighing fled, 

And now one knows not where to And him ; 
While mourning Love quick followed 

Upon the w ugs be left behind him. 

'Tis said, that in his wandering 

Love still ar e— d that spot w|ll bevoTy 
Like bird that on bewiMered wing 

Her parted^ mate pines to dbcover 3 
And true it is' that iJeaaty's door 

Is often bv the idler haunted ; 
But. since I* ailh fled, Love owns no 

The spelt tl.at held his wfngs 



I DO irOT LOVE TSEE. 

t do not love thee— by my word I do not ' 
f do not love thee— for thy leve 1 sue not ! 
And yet, i fear, fheni's iiardly one that wearetb 
Thy beauty's chains, who like nae for tirae carath: 
Who joys like me when in thy jo v believing— 
Who like me grieves when thou dost seeaa but gcisvi^g. 
Bat, though I ehanns so perilous eschew not, 
I do not love thee— trvstme Ihnt I do not ! 

I do not love thee ! — pr'ythee why »o coy, tbent 
Doth it thy maiden bashfulness annoy, then $ 
Sith, the heart's homage stUl will be up-welhng. 
Where Truth and Goodness have so sweet a dweHing T 
Surely, unjust oae, 1 were less than OMirtal, 
Knelt I not thus before that tetnple's portal. 
Others may dare to love tbee— dare what Idonoi*- 
Then oh ! let ne worship, bright one, while I woo man 1 

CBAlfflONSTTB. 

They are mockery ell^ those skies ! those skies * ^ 

' Their uniroubled depths of blue j 

They are moftkery all, these eyes ! these eyes ! 

W bieh seem so warm and true ; 
Each quiet star in the one that lies. 
£a h meteor glance that at random ffies 

The other's laches thrt>ugh 
They are mockery all, these flowers of Spring, 

Which her airs so softly woo ; 
And the love to which we would madly cKog, 

Ayl it Is mockery too. 
For the wind» are f^lse which tbe perfu4ie sur. 

And the lip<i deceive to which we toe. 
And love but leads to the sepulchie } 

Which flowers sptia^; to strew. 

WITH KRIHG— WITHERING. 

Withering— withi^ring — all are withering—- 
Ail of Hope s flowers that Youth hath nurs'd— 

Flowers ot Love too eariy blossomiug j 
Buds ot Ambition, too frail to burst. 



Faintil> — faultily — oh ! hov faintily 
1 feel Life's pulses ebb and fluw : 



( puli 
Yei Sorrow, I know thou dealest daintily. 

With one who should not wuh to Lve mee. 
May ! why. young heart, thus timidly shrinking t 

Why doth thy upward wing liuis tixe t 
Why aie thy pinions so droopiugly sinking. 

When tliey should oiUy wait thee higher f 
Upward — upward, let ihera be waving, 

Lifting thy soul tow'rd her pMee of btrtk. 
There are guerdons there more worth thy bjfiiig 

Far more than any of these lures of £arth. 

iNscRimeir rou a lust's floua. 
Bright as the dew, en early buds that glistens. 

Sparkle eaeh hope upon thy flower-*trewn p«.tli ; 
Gay as a bird to lU new male that listens, 

Be to thy soul each wiuged joy it hath j 
Thy lot sliU lead through ever-blooming bowexs. 
And Time for ever talk le Uhm ia Juiv«is. 



Adorad in ^ooth, wbU« j^et tlie 

Of cloHing girtbood Moon upon thy ebeek. 
And, lovpd noi less wbon fading, ibere reposes 

The lily, thati>f spring-tine past doth speak. 
Never from Lite's garden te be radely riven, 
But sofUy stolen away frons Earth to Uearen 

THS ORIGIN or MINT JFLBP8. 

'Tis said that ihe gods, on CMympiis of old, 
(And who the bright legend profanes with a doubt,) 

One night, 'aid their revels, by Bacchus were told 
I'hat his last butt ef nectar had somehow run out ! 

Bat determined to send ronnd the goblet once more, 
They sued to the fairer immortals for aid 

In composing a draught, which, till drinking were o^er, 
Should east every wine' ever drank in the shade. 

Grave (^eies herself blithely yielded \>^r cem. 
And the spirit that lives in each amber-bued grain^ 

And which first had its birth from the ot;ws of the mom. 
Was taught to steal out in bright dew-dreps again. 

Pomona, whose choieest of fruits on the board 
Were scattered profiisely in every one's reach. 

When called oa a tribate i» call from the hoard. 
Expressed the mikl juiee of the defioate peach. 

The liqaids were mingled while Venus looked on 
Wiih glances so fraught with sweet magical power. 

That the honey of U^bta, e'en when they were gone. 
Has never been missed in the draught irom that houf . 

I^ora then, from her bosom of fragraney, shook. 
And with roseale fingers pressed down in the bowl. 

All dripping and Iresh as it eame from the brook, 
The herb whose aroma should flavor the whole. 

The drauf^ht was delieioas, each god did exclaim. 
Though something yet wanting they all did bewail ^ 

But Joi^ps the drink of immortabbecaoM, 
When Jots himself added a handful of hail. 

1 LIED IN WHAT 1 WRIT. 

I lied in what 1 writ upon this pag^, 

Sayiiur thai mere than new 1 eouid not Uve ihe« t 
Others, Hke me, ma;r, at thy budding age, 
Hokt every feeing in sweet vassalage 

Lfoio thy charms. But I— by all above me !— 

Will prove tkee Sus'raine of my soul more Bearlf ^ 
Wbe« Time his arts shall 'gainst thy beavty wage, 

To break their serftlom— serving thee awre dearly. 

Merit Ik>w Ike Soeset, with its pevtinc Imws, 
The heaving bosom of yon river stametk ! 
To yield those tims the grieving waves refuse, 
Nor y««t that purpling li^ at last wiU lose 

Till Night Itself, like Death, above them reignalh! 
So fnore end mart will brighten to the last. 
The light, which once upoe my true seul cast, 
R^Oected there, still tree till death remaineth. 

OUR COUNTBT*! CALL. 

Raise the heart— raise the heed, 
Swear ye for the gloriout eause, 
Swear by Natore^s holy laws 

To defrnd yeor Father-laod. 
By the glory ye mherit— 

By thename mid men ye heef^— * 

By your eeantry's freedom swear ii— 

By the Eternal— this day swear ! 
Raise the heart— raise the hand. 

Fling abroad the starry banner. 

Ever live our country's honor. 
Ever bloom our native land. 

Raise the heart— raise the haad, 
Let the earth and heaven bear it. 
While the saered oath we swear it, 

Swear to uphoM oer Paiher-laMl ! 



Wav^, tboa leAy enstga glonoos. 
Floating lereaM>siiu the field. 

While thy spirit hovers o'er as 

None 8h<ill tremble— none shall yield. 

Raise the heart- raise the head, 
Fliog abroad ihe starry banner. 
Ever live our country s honor. 

Ever bloom our native land. 

Ra'se the heart — raise the hand, 
Raise it to the Fatbrr spirit. 
To the Lord of Heaven nv it 5 

Let the soul 'bove earth txpaad. 
Truth unwavering-^ Faith uubbaken^ 

Sway each action, word, and will. 
That which man hath undertaken. 

Heaven can alone fulfill. 
Rais« the beait— ^-aise the hand, 

Fling abioad the sUrrv banner. 

Ever live eur country^ honor. 
Ever bleom our native laud. 



SERENADE. 

Sleeping! why now sleeping t 

I'he moon her»elf looks i^ay, 
While through iby lattice peeping^ 

Wilt net her call obey / 
Wake, love, each star is keeping 

Fer thee its brifbtest ray ; 
And languishes ihe gleaming 
From fire-flies now streaming 

Athwart the dewy spray. 

Awake, the skies ase weeping 

Because thou art away. 
But if of me thou'rt dreaming, 

Sleep, loved one, while you may; 
And music's wings shall hover 
Softly thy sweet dreams over, 

Fanning dark thoughts away. 
While, dearrst, His thy lover 

Who'll bid each bright one stay. 

TO A WAEJCX ROSS. 

€k>, ouMking flewer. 

Thou plaMic child ef art. 
Back to my lady's bower ; 
60 and ask if thou, 
False rose, art proven now 
An emblem of her heart T 

Tell her, that like thee, 

Tbn b dit t. of little worth, 
Howfverk.kd it be; 

Haich a»y hand with skill 
May mould unto its will) 
Toe pliant from its birth. 

Go, cheating blossom. 

Scentless as morning dew. 
Go ask if in her besom, 

Although love's bad may be 
As seeming frnr as thee. 
It owns no fragraaee tee. 
But if fadeless, vet 

Like thee her love bh>oms on; 
Tell her— oh, ne'er forget 
To tell her, from my heart 
Affection will not part 
When all life's flowers are gone. 

SPARRLIVO AND BRieHT. 

Sparkling ar.d bright in liquid light 

Does the wine our gobleu gleam in, 
Wiih hue as red as the rosy bed 
Which a bee weald wish to4)ream ie. 
Then fill te-eight with hearto aa.lifht. 
To loves as gay aad iaaliig 
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At bahbl-n that twioi oa the bettkerfs brim. 
And break oo the lips while meetbg. 
Oh ! if Mirth might arrest the fli|ht 

Of Time tbrui^ Life's domiuions, 
We here awhile would now heguile 
1 be grey-beard ol his pinions 
To dniik to-night witb hearts as light. 

To loves as gay and fleeting 
As bubbles that swim on the beaker's brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. 

t ut since delight can't tempt the wight. 

Nor toad regret delay him. 
Nor Love himself can bold the elf, 
Nor sober Friendship stay him. 
We'll driuk to-night with hearts as light, 

To loves as gay and fleeiiug 
As bubbles that swim on the beaker's brim. 
And break on the lips while meeting. 

WHAT 18 80L1TVDS * 

Not in the shadowy wood. 

Not in the rock-ribbed gleo, 
Not where the sleeping echoes brood 

In caves untrod by men') 
Not by the sea-swept shore 

Where loitering surges break, 
Not on the mountain hoar. 

Net by the breezeless lake. 
Not on the desert plain 

Where man hath never stood. 
Whether on isle or maii;— 

Not there is SoUtude ! 

There are birds in the woodland bowen, 

Voices in lonely dells, 
And streams that talk to the listening hoiin 

In earth's most secret cells. 
There is life on the foam -flecked sand 

By the ocean's curlinr lip, 
And life on the still lake's strand 

Mid the flowers that o'er it dipj 
There is life in the rocking piaes, 

Ttoat sigh on the mountain's crest. 
And life in the co«irser's maae that sninet 

As he scours the desert's breast. 

But go to the crowded mart. 
Mid the busy haunts of mea. 

Go there and ask tny bean. 
What answer makes it then T 

Ay ! go where wealth is flinging 
Her golden lores around^ 

Where the trump of Fame is ringing. 
Where Pleasure's wiles abound 5 

Go— if thou wouldst be lonely— 
Where the phantom Love is wooed. 

And own that there— there only- 
Mid crowds, is Solitude. 

A» MB lioT WHT I BBOOLO LOTS MBB. 

Ask me not %vhy I should love her. 
Look upon those soul-full eyes ! 
Look while mirth or feeling move her, 

And see there how sweetly rise 
Thoughts gay and gentle from a breast. 
Which is of innocence the nest— 
Which, though each joy were from it shred. 
By truth <would still be tenanted 1 

See from those sweet windows peeping, 
CaotioM tender, bright, and pure. 

And wonder not the faith I'm keeping 
Every trial can endure! 

Wonder not that looks so winning 

Still for me new ties are spinning *, 

Wender not that heart so true. 

I from ever ehugMg too. 



' THBT SAT THAT THOU AHT ALTBBBO.** 

Th#y «ay that thvu art altered. Amy, 

They say that thou no more 
Dost keep within thy l>osom, Amy,^ 

The faith hat once it wore ; 
'They tell me that anoiher now 

Doth ihy young heart assail ; 
They tell me, Amy, too, that ihou 

Dost smile on his love tale. 

But I— I hoed rhem not, my Amy, 

Th}' heart is like my owu ; 
And still enshrined in mine, my Amy, 

I'hiae image lives alone : 
Whate'er a rival's hopes have tdd, 

Thy soul cannot be moved 
TiU he shaU plead as I have plead. 

And love as I have loved. 



CHAH80HKTTX. 

8be loves— but 'tis net me she lovea :— 

Not me on whom she ponders. 
When in tome dream of tendemem 

Her Uuant fancy wanders. 
The forms that flit her visions throogh 

Are like the shape* of old. 
Where tales of Prince and Pamdia 

On tapestry are told. 
Man may not hope her heart to wis, 

Be his of common mould ! 

But 1— though spurs are won ao more 

Where herald's trump is pealing, 
Nor thrones carved out lor ' ladye ftyie 

Where steel-clad ranks are wf 
I ioose the falcon of m v hopes 

Upon as proud a fl ght 
As those who hawked at high renowa, 

In sonx-ennohled fight. 
If daring then true love may erowa, 

Mylove she must requite * 

•OHO. 

I know thou dost love m«— ay ! firovmas thoa «a^ 

And curl (hat beaoiifiil lip 
Which I never can gaze on withool the guilt 

Of burning its dew to sip. 
I know that my heart is reflected b Ikine, 
And, like flowers that over % brook iaeliae. 

They toward each other dip. 

Thoiigh thoa lookest so cold in theae halls ofligK 

'Mid the caroleis. proad, and gay, 
Iwill steal like a thief in thy heart at night. 

And piMer its thoughts away. 
I will come in thy dreams at the midnight hoar. 
And thy soul in secret shaU own the |mwer 

it daiet (oaMofc by day. 

HOBVIRO HTMy. 

OenesituX 
** Lbt thbbb bb light !" The fi 

And from the abyss where darkness lode 

The earliest dawn of nature broke, 

And light arotind creation flow'd. 

The glad earth smiled to see the day, 

* The first-bom day come blual^ng u| 

The young dav smiled to shed iu ray 

Upon aworld untouched by sia. 

" Let there be light !" OW heaven and earth. 

The God who first the day-beam pour'd. 
Whispered aeain his fiat fonSi, 

And »hed uie Gospel's light abroad. 
And, like the dawn, its cheering rays 

On rich and Mor were meant to fall, * 

Inspiring thair Redoemer'B praise 

In loaaly oot aad lordly hall. 
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Then eoiM, >vheB in the Orient first 

Mushes thesi^al lighi for prayer; 
Come wiih theearlieiti beams that burst 

From God's bright throoe of glor^^ ihere. 
Come kneel to Him who throu^ the night 

Hath watched ft^ave thv ^Ireping soul. 
To Him, whoMe mercies, like his h'^ht. 

Are shed abroad from pole to pole. 



When the flo«ers of Frie'ndship or Love have decayed, 
In the heart that has trusted and once been betrayed, 
No suu«h'iie ot kindness iheir bloom can restore: 



For the verdure of feeling will quicken no more f 

Hope cheated too often, when life's in its spring, 
Frim the bosom ih^i nursed it forever take^ wing ! 
And Memory comes, as its premise:) fade. 
To brood o'er the bftvoc that Passioo has made. 

As it's said that the swallow the tenement leaves 
Where iWe ruin eudanreri her neSt in the eaves, 
While the desolate owT takes her place on the wall. 
And builds in the mansion that nods to its fall. 



IMPROPTU TO 1 LADT BLUSHING. 

The lilies faintly to the reset yield, 
As on thy lovely cheek they strugglinc vie, 

(Who would not strive apon so swset a field 
To win the nsastery 7) 

And thoughts are in thy speakitg eyes revealed. 

Pore as the fount the firophet's rod unseaied. 

I eoold jiot wish that in thy bosom aught 
Should e'er one mbmeni's transient pain awaken. 

Vet can't regret that thou-^forgrve the thottghlF*- 
As flowers when shfikeu 

Will yieUl their sweetest fragrance to the wmd, 

Should, ruffldd thus, betray thy heavenly mind. 



,1 ly.ILL LOYB HER HO MORE. 

I will love her no mere ! — 'lis a waste of the heart 
This lavish of feeUng— a prodigal's part— 
Who heedless the treasure a life eauld not earn, 
S<|uaaders forth where be vainly may look for return. 

I will love her no more — it is fol y to give 
Our best years to one, when for m^ny we live. 
And he who the world will thus t>arter for one, 
1 ween by such traffic must soon be undone. 

1 will love her no more — it is heaf henisfa thus 
To how to an idol who bends not to as : [&<i(^^ 

Which heeds not. which hears not, which recks not for 
That the worship of years to its altar hath brought. 

1 will love her no more — for no love is without 
Its limit in measure, and mine hath run out. 
She eugresseth it all, and tilt some iihe restore, 
Than this moment I love her— how dan 1 love more f 



TIPPECANOE. 

And let them shut their senses up 
Against the truth who can^— 

The few who have the hardihood 
The general grief to ban : 

The nation mourns her President— 
His eeuntrymen Tus uxm I 



Be was a gallant gentleman, 
A nohki and a true 



As e'er fought under Washing^toa, 

When first our eacle flew ; 
Though many breathed throughout the land 

Where now ihere breathe so few. 

Throughout the land, which still can mourn 

Those men of other days. 
Albeit a dwarfed and dwindled race 

Would stint them of iheir prftise ; 
Would stint those hearts of generous blood 

Whose ways are not their ways. 

His mind — it was a Patrick e mind ! 

(Thenarrow-soultdmay start 
At what I hey r^not comprehend I) 

In affiwtnce of heart 
He KMts so richy it sent a glow 

To every metUal part. 

His country, she was all to him, 
The man of days long past— 

Since first his youthful pulses stirred 
At Wayne's wild bugle blast, 

Till when he breathed in death for her 
That prayer which was bis last. 

Those dying words ! — ^what charging cheer, 

When battling for the right, 
E'er broke from dying hero's lips 

Amid the reekmg fight — 
What words more glorious than thoto 

Which sealed his speech that night f 

.He was a reliant gentleman, 

A noble and a tiue ; 
The Idst. perchance, of that high race 

Whtcb once the broad land gr*w— 
The primal growth wbirh spring:) but once 

From out a soil that's new. 

God's blessing on his memory then ! 

God's malison on those 
Who'd teai- the sod that covers bbn 
' * Before the greensward gi^ovW ! 
Sleep on, old chief! thy counti^ymen 

Will guard thy last repose. 



EPITAPH UPON A OOO. 

An ear that caught my slightest tone 

In kindness or in anger Kpoken j 
An eye'that ever watched m} own 

In vigils death alone k^ broken ; 
Its chaugeles»,- ceaseless/and vnhought 

Affeciiou to the la^t fevesliitg; 
Beaming almost wuh human' thought, 

And more — far mom than huHkan feeling ! 

Can such in endless iieep be chilled^ 

And mortal pride disdain to sorrow, 
Because ihe pul&e that here w&s stilled 

Ma^ wake to no immertal morrow 1 
Can faith, devotedness, and love, 

That seem to humbler creatures given 
To tell us what we owe above ! 

The types of what is due to HeaveA 7 

Can these be with the things that were, 

ThingH cherished— 4>ul mo more rmurniag ; 
And leave behind no trace of care. 

No shade that speaks a moment's mourning ? 
Alas ! my friend, of all of worth, 

lliat years have siol'n or} ears vet leatre me, 
I've never knowe se much -on earth, 

But that the loiis of-thine most grieve me. 
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MdodUt mnd other Potwu. 



80V« or BALT THK HUHTBR. 

There was an old hunter camped dewn b^ the rill, 
Who fished in this water and shot on that hill; 
The forest tor him had no danger nor gloom. 
For all ibat he wanted was plenij of room. 
Says he, " The world^5 wide, there is room fer as all 5 
Room enough in the green wood if not in the hall/' 
Room, hoyji, room, hy the light of the moon, 
For why shouldn't every man enjoy his own room t 

He wove his own mats, and his shanty was spread 
With the skins be bad dressed and stretebed eat orer 

head; 
The branches of hemlock, piled deep on the floer, 
Was bis bed as he sang when the daylight was o*er, 
** The world's wide eMougb, there is room for us all ; 
Room enough in the green wood if not in the ball/' 
Room, boys, room, by the light of tbe moon, 
For why shouldn't every nan enjoy bis own room T 

llial spring, half choked ap by tbe dost of tbe road, 
Through a grove of tall maples once limpidly flawed; 
By the rock whence it bubMes his ketile was bung, 
Which their sap often filled, while the hunter be sung, 
" Tbe world's wide enough there is room for us all : 
Room enough in the green wood if not in tbe hall.'' 
Room, boys, room, by the light of tbe moon, 
For why shouldn't every man enjoy bis own room T 

And still sung the honter — when one gloomy day 
He saw in the forest what saddened bin lay, 
'Twas the rut which a heavy wheeled waggon bad made. 
Where the greensward grows thick in tbe broad forest 
glade-* 
« " The world's wide enoagfa there is room for as all y 
Room enough in the green wood if not in tbe ball." 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon, 
For why shouldn't every man enjoy his own room T 

He whistled to his dog, and says he, '' We can't stay ; 
1 BMisi shoulder my rifle, up traps, and away." 
fiexTdav, mid ih<Me maples, the sf-ttler'a axe rung, 
^While slowly ibe hunter trudged off as he suug, 
y " Tbe world's wide enough, there is room for us all ; 
Room enough in tbe green wood, if not in thr hall." 
Room, bo>s, room, by tbe light of the moon. 
For why shouldn't every man enjoy his own room f 



WRlTTKlf IH SPRIVO-TIMV 

Thou wak'si again, ob Earth ! 

From winter's sleep !— 
Bursting with voice of mirtb 

From ley keep ; 
And laughing at iha San,. 
Who hath tlMir freedom woo, 

Thy waters leap ! 
• 
Thon wak'st again, oh Earth ! 

Freshly a|^ain. 
And who by fireside hearth 

Now will remain 7 
Come on the rosv bourse 
Come en thy bads and flowers 
As when in Eden's bowers, 

Spring first did reifp. 
Birds on thy breezes chime 
Blithe as in that matin time, 

Their choiring begun : 
Earth Uum bast many a primes 

Man bath' bat one. 

Tbou wak'st again, oh Earth ! 

Freshly and new. 
As when ai Spring's first birth 



First flow 'rets grew. 
Heart \ that to Eanh doih cling, 
While boughs arfvblo<>somiug, 

Why wake not u>o 7 

Long ibou in sloth hath lain, 
Lisiine 10 Love's soft strain — • 

Will thou sleep on 7 
Playing, thou lUugKard bear 
In hfe no manly part. 

Though youth be goo<^ 
Wake ! 'us Spring's qaick'ninf breath 

Now o'er ihee blown j 
Awak«> thee ! and ere iu death 
Pulsf lesN thou slumbtreth. 
Pluck but from Glory's wreath 

One leaf aloae ! 



iHDiAir SITMMSB9 1828. 

Light as love's smiles the silvery mist at oMMm 
Floau in loose flakes along tbe limpid nver ; 

Tbe blue-bird's notes upon ine soft breeze bone. 
As high in air she earoln faintly quiver; 

The weeping birch, like banners idly waving. 

Bends to the stream, iu spicy branches Uvmg; 
Bt-aded with dew tbe wiicb-elm's taasekshiw | 

Tbe timid rabbit from the fu'ze is peeping. 
And from tbe springy spray the »qairr«l*8 gaily leaping 

I love tbee, Autamn. for thy scenery ere 
The blasts of winter chase tbe varied dyet 

That gaily deck ih^alow-declining year$ 
I ove tbe Mplrsndor of thy aanset skies, 

Tbe gorgeous hues that tinge each falling leaf. 

Lovely as beauty's check, an woman's love too, bcMl } 
I love ibe note of each wild bird thai flies, 

As on tbe wind she poors her parting lay. 
And wings her loitering flight to sooimer chiMs «w«y. 

Ob, Nature! still I fondly torn to thee 

With feeltngK fresh as e'er my cbildbo^'s weee ^-^ 
Though wild and pa«S!on*toHt my youth nsay be. 

Toward thre I si ill tbe same devoti'tn bearj 
To iht*e— to the«>-^hough health and nope no BMNPa 
Life's wasted verrture may to me restore-*- 

1 still can, child like, come as when in prayer 
I bowed my bead noon a mother's knee. 
And deemed the world, like h«r, aH trath and poily. 



OH BOLD kWD TRtnt. 

Oh bold and true, 

In bufi'and blue. 
Is the soldier-lad that will fight for 70a. 

In fort or field. 

Untaught to yield 
Though Dea>h may close his story— 

In charge or storm, 

' Pis woman's form 
That marshals him to glory. 

For bold and true^ 

In buff and b'ue, 
Is the soldier-lad that will fight for yon. 

In each fair fold 

His eyes behold 
When his country's flag waves o'er bin 

In ea*h rosy stripe, 

Like her lip so ripe. 
His giri is still before bim. 

For bold and true, 

Ih huflTand bhie, 
Is the soldier lad that will fight foryo* 



A DISCOURSE ON THE EVILS OF GAMING. 

BY REV. E. H. CHAPIN« 

tts that dlledi tha land shall hire plentf of bread : bat he that followetb after rain peraons shall hare poterty enouffh. A frith- 
All man ^ull abound with blessing : bat he diat maketh haste to be rich shall nat be inaocenu— *[Prorerbs xzriii : 19, SO. 



I PROPOSE, in this disoourse, to treat apon 
the yioe of Oanting. And it will be well for 
il« to defiRe, Iq the cotninenoement, what we 
mean by Gaming. We include, then, in onr 
dttfinition of this term, all games of hazard 
with cards, dice, balls and the like, for money 
and other yaluable consideration?. We do not 
wish to lengthen oat oar remarks by entering 
into minute speoiAeations, or to fnToIre our 
sabject with nice aUd subtle casuistry. There 
ia a weU-deftnc^d meaning to this term, Oawutfg, 
which it understood by all» and we have just 
aUted it. 

Liet me say further, that however much or 
little a person may practise this vice, 1 con- 
demn it utterly, as a princple — penny or six- 
penny stakes as much as the game where 
thousands hang balanced upon the trembling 
oast. Small as the amount may be, it is the 
door to an infioite ^bominatioui and I cannot 
uphold the least trifling with firebrands, arrows 
and death. But I nay be asked,—' Would you 
do away with all playing with cards or dice, 
eyen when the game is entirely free from 
stakes.^ I answer, that I am aware that there 
is a narrow and Buperstitious idea about the 
handling of cards, that is idle and trivial; but I 
like not that the young especially, should use 
the ioatruroents of gaming, in any way, how- 
ever innocent. 1 like it not for the same 
reason that I like not the sipping of one 
'draught of ardent spirits. Now, 1 do not sup- 
pose — nobody supposes — that there is any in- 
trinsic harm in drinking one teraperare draught 
of ardent spirits. But why does the Tftmper- 
ance pledge wisely prohibit itf Because one 
draught may kindle the inclination for another — 
because every dronkai^d had hia first drmughi ; 
and therefore, in order (hat no evil may come 
m, it is wisely forbidden even to introduce by 
one «tep : * Shut the 'door agtinst its first over- 
ture,' in the mandate—' Touch not, taste not, 
hdndle not!' So, especially to the young and 
the easily-tempted, 1 would say respecting 
eards-, dice, and tne like. Every Gamester had 
hitf first gams— alas! it was not his last. 

But, I lepeat, 1 would not lengthen this dis- 



course, or involve it with nice reasonings, — and 
therefore I shall, in the sequel, confine my re- 
marks to eames of hazard with cards, dice, balls 
and the like, for money or other valuable consid- 
era*ions. 

Although, probably, Gaming is practised 
more extensively in some other portions of onr 
country than here, it is a vice that is widely 
prevalent, and especially in larf^e cities and 
tbeii* vicinities. At least, such are the facili- 
ties of the present dAy, that young men travel- 
ling abroad and mingling more or less with the 
world, are peonliarly exposed to its snares. My 
remarks, then, upon this topic, if not actually 
required now, by the circumstances ot any who 
are present; may be useful in the future ; while 
there may be those here who have entered up- 
on its ruinous course who may be checked, and 
saved at least from the most apj^Uing of its con- 
sequences. To these last, if there are any such 
here, let me say — I ask your close and candid 
attention to what may b« submitted upon this 
subject. I would reason fairly upon the mat- 
ter. If what I say is not true, or of force, yo6 
may be justified in suffering it to remain un- 
heeded — but if I speak truly, 1 do bes^ch you 
to act as rational, candid men should act! 

I. The first object'^n against this vice, which 
I would mention, rests on the fact that it is €n 
Ulegitimate and ujieertain source of gain, 

Man is made to labor for his subsistence. * In 
the sweat of tby brow thou shalt eat thy bread,' 
is no dnmeaning mandate. True, it is not to 
be construed so narrowly, as that it shall be 
made to mean only the actual manual .labos of 
all men. In the harmonious otderinc of socie- 
ty, it is better for the whole that each should 
assume a particular kind of labor- -should stand 
in a special lot ; and thus tne over-produce of 
one exchanged for the over-produce of another, 
supplies all requis'te subsistence to the mass. 
Each member of the body discharges a different 
offioe from the other, but that office contributes 
to the good of the whole frame- work. ,80, he 
who stands in the mart, or flies the swifl shut- 
tle, or trims the white sail, or strives for man's 
physical, intellectual or moral good, is fnlilHog 
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the originat ordfoancc of labor M truly m he 
who cleaves the virgin soil er fells the tall tree. 
Bot, we »*j, in one way or another, it is incam- 
hent upon ull men to labor. 

Now, there are those who do not produce; 
and why? In the Brst place, they may liva 
en the wealth which another has accumulated, 
and bequeathed to them. But here, you per- 
ceire, there has keen labor. In order to this 
aeeumulation, there must hate been efiWt — 
eff*>rt somewhere, by somebody; though the 
brain that contrired and the hand that wrought 
may now be mouldering in the graye. If inde- 
pendence has been secured to hisa by the 
wealthy mao's father, or grandfather, it only 
shews that the heir is an exception to the gen- 
erul rule which his family has followed— and if 
be is a mere man of ease witliout labor, be is a 
meet dishonorable exception. Moreoyer, an- 
other remark is oerUin. Without produetiye 
toil— without the effort that accumulates, that 
hereditary treasure must soon t>eoome wasted— 
that heaped-up property must, in a country like 
this, eoon find its leyel ; and the burden of toil 
wiU fall upon the descendants of the wealthy 
nan, aa it did upon his ance sters. 

Or, secondly, a man may be exempt from la- 
bor, because of his titular power and property, 
aa in Europe. But here this one olasa must 
lire by unlawful exactions from another. The 
poor man's sweat must be poured out doubly, 
his sinews must be eyerstrained, in order to tbe 
rich baron's or lord's support— and thus this 
baron or lord is only exempt ff om the noiyersal 
law of labor,'by a manifesfly unequal and un- 
just, although established rule. 

Or, again, a man may be exempt from labor 
by appropriating that which is not his own to 
bis own use. But robbery and fraud are crimes, 
and so it is only by being a criminal that a man, 
la Uiii way, can be free from the human lot of 
toiL 

Thus we see, whlcheyer way we look, that 
tbe only legitimate means of accumulating gain 
is lobar. The charm or talisman of fairy tales 
is a childish idea, but no more absurd than tbe 
Idea that we can liye, and liyc lawfully and tru- 
ly^ without toil— BO more absurd than the idea 
that we can suddenly become rich, and spend 
tke rest of our days in indolent ease, Japped in 
wealth We cannot Uwfully and naturally be- 
eome rich without labor, either by our own 
braia, or those of our fathers— if we do, onr 
wealth is our illegitimate product— it straina 



something of the general ordir— it will not leng 
remain so. For thus runs the great Law. « He 
that lilleth his land shall hay« plenty of bread : 
but he that folio weth after yam persona shaU 
haye poverty enough. A faitbrul man shaU 
abound with blessings : but he that, maketk 
haste to be rich shall not be innocent.* 

In view of these truths, how is it with g*m* 
ing ? Is that a legitimate source of wealth f U 
It not based upon a crayiog desire to avoid the 
regular mesns of sccumulation? Is it not a 
* making haste to be rich''' Why do yon pur* 
sue this course ' In the first few iae taD ces,per' 
haps, merely for amusement ; but the ebara 
that soon winds itself around your heart, is the 
ideaof beeoming suddenly the p osaas ner of a 
great eum. This is the leading eord that drags 
you far out into the yortex of ruin. 1 know the 
gamester's plea, aflsr a while. It is, that he 
only plays to secure that which be has lost. But 
what led him at first to play thus deep— to lose 
. thus heaylly. The idea, 1 repeat, of beeomtag 
suddenly rich. Such heayy stakes were not 
thrown down so eagerly, so anxiously, without 
a hope of gain. The glittering hoard poured 
out there upon the table — flashing in the light- 
fired his heart with the thought that it might 
be his , and he laid down his stake with that food 
hope. He entered, perhaps reluctant]}, that 
gilded saloon. He would go to see how others 
played. * There is no harm in that,' said he.— 
He would, just to pass away an hour, pot down 
a trivial stake. Said he — ^ There is no harm ia 
that.' And then he turned to go away. Bat 
that yellow coin^so tempting, so bright; bof 
easily it might be his ! Might be ? Surrlj !— 
Did he not see, but now, lean, eager fingets 
sweeping It in, beeauae of one lucky east ol the 
die ' That hoard might be his It would make 
him rich — free from care— free from labor ; he 
will « try.' That fatal trial I On that he loses. 
Then it iathat the specious snare is completely 
twined around him, and he s'ruggles in its toils. 
Then it iathat he begins the trite, fallacious ar- 
gument that he must mske up what he has lost 
Ah, says truth—* A faithfbl man ahaU ahouad 
with blefsing* : but he that maketh haste to be 
rich shall not be innocent.' 

Gaming, then, is an illegitimate source of gaia. 
It is out of the usual round ef labor, and; even 
if ita object is reached, the ganater does not reach 
it naturally and Uwfully. The hoard that the 



Irnekf {^mmeflter truitfera to. hit own puree, it 
made up from the loeees of othert . Others haye 
labored for it. It is atained with the tears of 
starving children-— with the blood of broken 
liearta — with the sweat of honest men from 
wliam it may haye been wrung by robbery and 
ftaud. It is uOaatural that so much wealth should 
eome, suddenly — Iff th0 falling of a piece of 
iTory, by the upturning of a slip of paper, by 
the course of a polished ball — into the posses- 
sion Of one mtn. It comes, drop by drop, with 
paofts of ag otiy cad death, from some Other quar- 
ter to meet this supply ! 

But gaming is, likewise, an onoertaiq source 
of gain. Grant that the hoard which but now 
^J ^iitt^ring upon the table, has beoome yours 
by the cost of the die. I say, 'it is an uncertain 
possession. 

In the first place, it is uncertain because of 
that natural inclination which we all have to 
repeat a successful and gainful experiment. In 
lawful pursuits this feeling sometimes carries 
us to a great and even a fatal extent. The mar- 
iner who has pursued many^ voyages, 4nd heap- 
ed up a splendid competency by his ventures, 
still thirsts for one more craite — and, perhaps, 
leaves his bonei to whiten on the floor of the 
sea, sprinkled with his wrecked and de^eitfol 
treat ure. The merehadt, tempted by one gain- 
ful speculation, tries another, and yet another; 
until the hasard which has gathered force with 
every new undertaking, turns against him with 
a whirlwind power and scatters his possessions 
^rom him forever. But m the lawful dealings of 
men there are certain fixed laws ot trade that 
hkve in tl-em, in the natural course of things, 
some pledge of security and success. But the 
gamester, with all this burning passion to try 
twice and thrice the fortune that has smiled 
upon him once, has not likewise this regularity 
asd security to depend upon. His venture is 
confessedly ' a game of chance * — its charm lies 
m chance; and it is as uncertain where fortune 
will fall, upon the next throw, as it is where the 
up-tossed and scattered water-drops will make 
their bed. So, the natural desire in all men to 
try fortune a||;ain and yet agam, blended with 
the peculiar circumstances of the gamester*s 
case, makes his gain highly uncertain. 

But, Again — his gain is uncertain because he 
must conform to the rules of those with whom 
be assoeiatM, and which they please to term 
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hemorahU, If he has won fVom others, he must 
give them an opportunity of winning their own 
back, (that, remember, is one of his apologies 
for playing, that he must win his own back) ; 
and so he is launched again into the sea of has * 
ard, trom which, it is almost certain, be will 
come out wrecked and shorn. 

But, we will suppose that he pockets his gain, 
and is fairly clear of the gaming* house-«how 
will it be likely to prove then ? Why, the old 
rule will, it is probable, be seen to be true. That 
which is lightly gotten will be lightly spent. — 
The value of that possession only, which has 
been toUedfor, is. truly felt The hands that 
have sched with labor only know bow to dis- 
pense the fruits of that labor with prudence. I 
venture to affirm that in nine cases out of ten the 
gamester's money is spent ss easily as it is won 
— and he dies poor. For so I read the Ordinance. 
'HethatUlleth his land shall have plenty of 
bread : hut he that foUoweth after vain person* 
shall have poverty enough.* 

Honest labor — the furrowed land, the full- 
stored warehouse, the well-wrought fabric, the 
industrious hand, the busy brain; these, and 
these only are the legitimate and certain sources 
of wealth. The gamester is seekiog' riches un- 
naturally and unlawfully. 

II. The -second objection sgajnst the vice of 
Gaming which I would mention, *s that it begets 
ne^Uet of busainess. 

If the accounts we receive of it be true, this 
is an absorbing and exciting pursuit. Once en- 
gaged in it, heart, soul, sense become enlisted, 
and all the duties of life are sacrificed to this 
dream of dreams. Its votary is speJl- bound, and 
drawn along with no eyes or ears for aught c^se. 
Hence, business must suffer. The young man, 
who alter the labors of the day are over, enters 
the gaming-house to try his fortune for an hour, 
is led on to try it for two hours—for three— for 
a whole night. Wan and hagirard, with blood, 
shot eyes and «wimmiug brain, how heavily 
does he discharge the duties of the sacceeding 
day ! His mind wanders back to the excitement 
of the past night— deluded and bewildered with 
dreams of sudden wealth — warped by the at- 
tendant dissipation of his games ;* and thi s is 
the young gamester's first essay. By and by he 
bei^ins to encroach upon the hours of labo^. 
The morning light breaks in upon his p^ay ;— 
the rays of high noon fall on the scattered cards 
the broken dice, the smeared tables, the haggard 
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faces of the gaming-room. Weeks succeed to moat peroiciout, a deadly etil. It leads to the 
dayp— moBths to weeksT-yeaTs to months. What neglect of every honorable source of compc- 
employer will retain him ? What business wil^ tcncy and support— to loss of character, credit, 
support him ? business, means. It is true, true as the Bible, 

It is an Ordinance— a firm, fixed Ordlnanoe— as reason and commonsense are true that, 
that only ^ he who tilleth his land, shall have • He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of 
plenty of bread '—only ♦ the faithful man shall bread : but he that followeth after vain persons 
abound with Wessiog s.» The sunshine and the shall have poverty enough. A fdithful man sh&U 
rain may fall upon that earth in which no seed abound in blessings: but he that maketh haste 
ha« been sown, or upon which rankling weeds to be rich shall not be innocent.* 
have been suffered to grow^— the sunshine and HI. Another objection lies against Gaming 
the rain may fall tbere^ but that earth will yield becaute qf the rices which «re likdy to oceompm* 
no harvest. The sails mny be set from the ny it, 

proud ship's masts, the compass may point duly « He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be 
to the north, and the chart be uniolled ; but, innocent.'- Forsaking the appointed means of 
unless a strong hand rests upon the helm and a labor, in order to secure the desired end, means 
master treads'the deck, she rolls among the biU unnatural and unla'wfal will, it is quite probable, 
lows and drifts where the four wrnJssend her. be resorted to. The inducement that will lead 
So with every faculty for success, and the light a man to neglect his business md te waste his 
of prom se in the soul, the man neglecting the property, even the sastenance of h-s wife and 
lawful means of i>ubM&tence cannot expect to find children, may draw him still further trom the 
those means working fur him without hisagen- pa*h of rectitude and moral obligation. The 
cy. If he neglectjs his business for the gaining- young man who from spending an hour at the 
table, his businesa will neglect him. irin5tead. gaming-table advances to Kpend the nigbt, and 
of tilliog his land he folio wj9 after vain persons, then to encroach n|>on the hours' due his em- 
he ^shali have poverty enough.' ployer, will, very possibly, be led to ^eroaeh 
And I say, launched full tide in the vice of upon that emplojier's property— in short, from 
gaming, be dees neglect his business. It is a being ui^ust may become dUhonest, This is oo 
passion that grows upon him. It Jibsorbs everj wide, or unusual lesp. 1 venture to affirm that 
other consideration. The surrounding world be- the passion for gaming has led many to be die- 
comes reduced to a small intense centre before his honest. What! will he who can wrench the 
wild.fixedeyes; and that centre is the gaming ta- very crust from his starving family, and pawn 
ble. Duty, honor, hopes of future subsistence, th® bed from under them, and rush out, despite 
all,ali are sacrificed upon this hot-burning altar of thwir payers and tears, to throw the paltry stake, 
Moloch ! Oh ! there have been those who have ^^a^ the articles have procured upon the gaming- 
ru bed so madly into this ruin, it would seem board— wiU such a man spare lYe property cf 
as if the fir.t draught they had quaffed there in another, think you, when opportunity aida.'— 
that haunt of sin had been fiendishly drugged. He who can thus deaden the sen.imenU of affea- 
and some burning insanity bad fallen upon their tionand doty, will suffer the unholy tame that 
brain. Possessed, perchance, of a handsome >>«'"» ''»**»»'* *>'°» ^® "^^orch up every feeling of 
competency— with a full, firm credit, and the honor and probity. All, all will be sacrificed ta 
tide of business setting prosperously and fair— tl»'« intense, absorbmg excitement. The vice of 
what means it that all at onee they should neg- dishonesty, then, wiU very naturally accompanj 
lect .heir usual labor, leave the hammer idle on ^^^^ o^ Qaming. 

the bench, the store unoared for, the office va- Then there is intemperance. How many hava 
cant? What means it that they should drain- heen led to drink deep and fiercely, in the tbirrt 
awaf that competency, handful after handful, oi intense passion kindled in this pursuit! The 
without replenishing? What means it that gamester and the drunkard — how often joined 
they should let that credit tarnish and die? — that in one individual! Disappointment, rage, da- 
despite (he remonstrance of friends, wife, chil- spair — all seek to drown their fires in the intox- 
dren, parents, they should become fixed, chain- icating draught, that reinfoicesand doubly heats 
ed, doomed to the gaming-table ? Oh I this i« a them. Temptiagly, too, to thtt yonng inan — to 
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the noyiee, relueUnt, fearfal, abtshtd — tempt- 
ingly is the wiBe-eup proffered to his lips, that 
in a season of false hardihood and self-forgetful- 
ness he may hazard the fatal die. In all the 
degrees and mutations of Gaming, from the fear- 
fulness of the first trial, through the eagerness 
and eicitement of hope, the flush of triumph, 
and the frenzy of despair, intemperance is a vice 
that natn rally, very naturally accompanies it. 

Slothfuln^ss and extravagance are also kin- 
dred vices to Gaming. That, as 1 have said be- 
fore, which is lightly won it apt to be lightly 
spent. The day is past in indolent or feverish 
rest, in order to throw off the fatigues of one 
campaign, and to recruii for those of another. — 
Credit is strained to its utmos* tensions-debts 
are contractsd that involve and harass through 
life. Evil aseociations and intimacies are form- 
ed. The profane, the lewd, the deeply vicious, 
of both seies, hover around the gaming-house 
and draw and entangle and corrupt the soul. 
And tlien th^ heart becomeB callous to misery — 
used to scenes of despair and blood ; trained to 
selfishness — to grasp and to give nothing — to 
suspect all and confide in none. 

Oh ! truly is the gaming-house denominated 
s < Hell.' It tsa hell. Could those trained fea- 
tures express the wild and tumultuous passions 
of the lieart — could those passions tl^emselves . 
become embodied • rage, despair, hate, deceit, 
could they take shape and hover, ^ghostly, there 
— could the oaths that break out, lingei'and pro- 
long their echoes — could the victims of that ruin 
stagger in with their gory locks and blood-shot 
gaze, and wild, delirious execrations — cduld the 
curses of parents, the wail of broken-hearted 
wivee, the sobs of destitute orphans, the groans 
of the defrauded and the robbed, speak out from 
an hundred lips ; could all these mingle with the 
lights and the laughter of the gaming-table, 
what a Pandemonium would there be ! What 
games' er would not turn pale, and sink amid the 
•een^ ! 

And yet look in upon one of these Hells. — 
There are order and a precise outward propriety, 
to be sure. There are beaming lamps, and rud- 
dy wine 'moving itself aright ' in the crystal 
cups, and gay ornaments and appendages to 
make the room showy and attractive. And those 
who sit there, forsooth, are gentlemen—ihej call 
themselves so, and who can dispute it .' They 
have a nice, a very nice sense of honor; yea,' 



would pink you with pistol ball or sword peint 
if you should doubt it, and write their honor in 
your blood. All this show and extreme decen- 
cy is in the gaming-house. Tet what a motley 
group is there. All kinds of men, from the 
keen, tried sharper, with double card and loaded 
dice to (he inexperienced, beardless youth. — 
There, worn-out libertinism, with excitement and 
with drink still fans the smouldering flame ol 
licentious passion. There bloated dissipation 
clutches the die with trembling hands, or sweeps 
in the forfeited stakes. There hoar)* prsfanity 
fiercely clenches an oath with hands that have 
reeked with blood -^in an honorable way. There 
cunning fraud sits demure in all save that keen, 
rapacious glance, that, fastened upon its Victim, 
evinces that it will have his last coin though 
with it comes his last heart-drop too. There 
sits the man who plays his final stske, raided, 
perhaps, upon his family bible. Mark him.- 
That wild, distracted look — that fever-spot upon 
a pale, pale cheek— that convulsed lip and brow 
He loses! He staggers out to end his days by 
his own hand ! Another loses. He goes to mal- 
treat and wound the hearts tha* still, still cling 
to him around his desolate hearth. The oaths, 
the laughter, the varied faces peering here and 
there -Oh, draw the veil, it is indeed a hell ! 

No dream-!iketch this, my friends. Paris, 
London, New Orleans, New-York, — must we 
say Boston, too ? — could they strip off the happy 
disguise in which they slumber and lay bare the 
heart of sin, would rhew scenes wor^e than these. 
Thus, gaming brings with it other and deadly 
rices. 'The faithfVjl man shall abound with 
blessings, but he that maketh haste to be rich 
shall not be innocent.' Who is addicted to this 
vice ? Deeply as he may be involved in it, I 
trust he is yet unscathed by any of the fearful 
evils that almost invariably accompany it. It is 
time, however, that he should awake from this 
awful, night mare sleep. It is time — full time ! 
I fear for him. The words of the text are so 
definite — so positive. *■ He that maketh haste to 
be rich,' it says 'shall not mark that ^Shall 
not be innocent.* Let him beware I Let h}in 
awake from his delusion < 

IV. Finally; — let me mention the fearful ob^ 
ection that lies against the vice of Gaming, m 
the amount of individual and domestic evil that 
it inflicts 

This is a result that flows, of course, from the 
facts already mentioned. Unlawful pursuits 



neglect of business, yices of varioas kinds and rest in the spirit's alienation from relifion, firem 



in YaiioQs degrees, must cause much individual 
• and domestic evil. And these are the natural, 
we may say almoet the inseparable consequences 
of Gaming 

How a man's soul, strong and vigorous and 
pure as it may have been in the outset of his 
career, must become marred and darkened de- 
based by associations like these * The physical 
injuries that this pursuit works upon him, the 
derangsment and prostration ot his bodily ener- 
gies, caused by intense excitement, uooatural 
vigils, over- wrought anxiety, infemperanee and 
etrife ; the physical jp|uries, 1 say, great as tkey 
are^in comparison wi^h other evil effects, appear 
a slight m^'ttcr. Kven the rum el his busmess, 
and the waste and wreck ot his propefiy, shriek 
beside these greater consequences. The Usuries 
he inflicts upon his soul the marring and 
orushiQg of fine and delicate sympathies — the 
callousness of the heart — the deadening ot con- 
science— -affection and duty all madly sacrificed) 
these, these are consequences oi the gamester's 
course that sicken and appal the loving and the 
good, aod ahould make the tempted stand back 
in herror from that gulf. 1 do not exaggerate 
here, This is not the license of rhetoric the 
xeal of declamation. Toung men have been 
mined, often, often ruined by the vice of Gam- 
ing ! And when we looked upon them, the 
greatest wo, afler all, was not' that health was 
gone, was not that property was wreaked ; but 
that the afleotionate heart was changed, changed 
to eoM, stony ice-rthe tender sense of honmr 
lost«-the pure aspiration stifled by |ow, grovel- 
ling, unholy appetite. Oh, this we felt, was the 
deepest evil of all 1 How has the mother looked 
on each a son, — ^her proud, her only son ; who 
went forth with a good, strong heart to battle 
with life's destinies for life's great ends ! She 
hoped to see him one day, with his sparkling 
eye and his flushed cheek, come home laden 
with the proofs of his toil and his victory. And 
he did come home. Oh, how changed ! His 
frame worn — his cheek pale, very pa'e— his eye 
wild and fevered — his lips parched and steeped 
in inebriety ; his hopes crushed ; his very life 
only the motion of excitement and of passion ; 
his very soul shattered, so that if the music of 
affection still linffered there, it quivered uncer- 
tain and discordsnt upon its strings. And, then, 
the burden and cooeentration of all theae evils 



duty from God — in its divorce from the things 
that make for its peace — in its moral abandon- 
ment and deep sinfulnsst — in its sure heritage 
of misery and retribution. 

Are not these great evils— common evils- 
evils naturally flowing from the vice of gaming, 
with its attendant allurements and vices ? 

Bat consider, also, the domestic evil that tbie 
vice inflicts. Who can estimate i^ ? Who can 
speak of It in its fulness and its depth ? Who 
can, or who could wish to. if they could, draw 
with a faithful liand the lone home of the game- 
ster — the desolate family, the bleeding heart, 
the tears, the misery ? Driven to the extremest 
verge of destitution — nothing spared for comfort 
ordecency-^all swallowed up in this absorbing 
frenxy ! Degrees these are in this misery — ^yet, 
bow gloomy each, and how fearfully do tiM 
shadow of the future fall upon the preeent ! 
Would Che game iter unlock the spiings of his 
heart that he has pressed down as with iroo - 
would he euffSsr memory and^ rei^eetion to do 
their work, what fictures of bis domestie ble 
might they paint for him ! The first in ilie 
sf»ries should be one of ealm blies and joy. Hut 
a clould in the heaven, save those tinged and 
made beautiful by hope. The eyes of lo? e look- 
ing out upon him — the despondence of a traetfol 
heart, leaning upon him its all. Then the ecene 
would change. 

A tearful and deserted wife — a sobbii^g, pity- 
ing child — keeping watch with the lone nig^t^ 
lamp, till the breaking of the morning. A^ aia, 
and haggaid misery would creep into the pictvre, 
adding^ the keenness of deprivation to the eting 
of grief — pressing heavily upon the bowed, 
crushed spirit of that wife — mingling the drought 
of slighted, abused affection with the te%re of 
starved and shivering chUdhood — piercing her 
ear, at once, with the moans for bread and the 
curses of disappointed brutality. Once more, 
and there should be a gravs !— a green wsd 
lowly grave — where the faithful heart that loved 
him to the last should rest from all its puaga. 
and the child that he had slighted should skep 
as cold and still as the bosom that once nooriso- 
ed It ; a grave ! where even the wide and dis- 
tant heaven ahould be kinder than he, smiling in 
sunshine and weeping in rain over thoee for 
whom he, in his mad career, never smiled or 
wept— whom he, in his reckless course, harried 
thus early to their temb. 



I^ictnrti llk« fbete, I nj, might memory and 
refleetion paint for tU gtmester, forsaenet like 
these occur every daj, in his real Itfe, 

Thns, to the indlTidaal, and to the doroestie 
circle, does thia one vice ol Gaipin; bring deep 
and deadly evils. I might go on with the caU- 
logae. 1 might ahoir ito effecto apon eommanity; 
• topic, with its sUtistiea and its i«asonings,balky 
•nd importtnt enough at least for one die- 
course; but I must pause here. I trust that 
I have said enough at this time to convince any 
who will be convinced, of the many and great 
evils 9f Gaming. 1 have not particularly allud- 
ed to the professed gamesUr, whoae subsistence 
depends upon his skill and sharpness, and whe 
hardened and emboldened in sin, fastens like 
avampyre upon the inexperienced and unwary. 
I leave him with the perpetrators of other dark 
and heinous m«e*. But I speak to the dupee 
of men like these— especially to those who are 
young; who with energy and hope are going 
out into the world rejmdngin their strength. 1 
bid them beware. I bid them look closely to 
thaif steps. Play not for the value of a pin— 
this matter may haog upon a pin's point ! Har- 
bor not even in so smaU a degree as that, this 
PMsion for gain in an unnatural way. Labor, 
honorablf? toil, gain won in the sweat and dust 
•f industry— be this course youra. With the 
»•«■» bright sickle, or with the skilful and ready 
hwid, or with active eye, or busy brain, live and 
work and reap your barvrest In such a courpe 
you shall never faU. In others, every step you 
Uke iM fraught with evil. A great promise 
brightens upon the onc-a tearful threatening 
^ha(V>ws the other. Hear them, and heed them. 
• He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of 
bread : but he that followeth after vain persons 
^1 have poverty enough. A faithful man 
•haU abound wUh bUssingd: but he that mak- 
eth haste to \fe rich shall not be innocent.' 

Suffer me, in dosing, fo indulge in one other 
atrain of remark. 1 would say that the motives 
which will effectually deter men from the vice 
of gaming, or reform those addicted to it, will 
■priDg from a religious view of the matter— 
When they rcflecfupou the true ends of life 
apon the purpose of aU iu ^ifts and opportuni! 
ties, upon the objecU for which we should labor 
and live, when they reflect. 1 say, upon these 
things, with a steadfast, solemn, searching earn- 
estness-and act upon them ; they will cast away 
the implements of their unlawful parsuit, they 
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will shun the gaming-house as the pavilion of 
death, and act and aim for those things that lead 
to Duty and Heaven and God. 

But, my friends, should we pause here with 
the gamester, or with those tempted by the vice 
of gaming? Whatever may be our occupation, 
«o long as we pursue courses that do not com- 
prehend, as their result, the great end of life— 
that do not employ the gifts and opportunities 
of existence in a proper manner— that do not 
aim for Duty and Heaven and God— we need' 
le be aroused, to change our course, and tb act. 
If we are hazarding opportunities andgiOs and 
faculties for mere earthly and sensual gain, 
what are we but gamesters, all ? if we are play- 
ing for wealth, or.pleasure, or lame, instead ot 
living for another life— instead of seeking that 
we may grow like Christ, and come to the per- 
fect suture of men and women in him— it is 
UsM that we should labor for higher destinies. 
We may apply the text with a deeper significan- 
ey, if we wUl. * He that tilleth his land shall 
have plenty of bread '—his Und^hln possess^ 
aen— his soU; what nobler poesesaion, what 
richer soil than that ol the human soul ?— what 
hremd more enduring than that • which cometh 
down froaa HMven?' He that eultivateth his 
#e«i, then— that openeth it to the sunshine*and 
the rains of Grace— that letteth immortal seed 
drop therein, and anxiously teils and watches " 
W the harvest— 'shall have plenty of bread,' 
of eternal Iruit. « But he that followeth after 
rrin peraens,* or vain thmgs-ikom differ they ?— 
'shall have poverty enough ;* shall have lean, 
aeseand bamnne«s and deadnees of moral and 
religions lite. So, too, «a faithful roan shall 
abound with blewings — a/et^^/ man— a man 
faithful to his Duty, to mU his Duty ; • but he 
that maketh haste to be rich -he that is eager 
in unlawful pursuiu, or in the career of mere 
human pleasure, wealth, fame— < shall not be in- 
nocentj* sha|l not be free fVom the accusations 
of conscience and the claims of Duty— shall be 
found sinAil and guilty. 

Thus, my friends, can the text have a mean- 
ing for us all. Let us heed it— tet us be tillers 
of the laud— let us be faithful men and women. 
For < He that tilJeth his land shall have plenty 
of bread : but he that fbUoweth after vain per- 
•ons shall have poverty enough. A fftilhful 
man shall abound with blessings: but he that 
maketh haste te be rich shall not be innocent. 
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Summtr Morning. 

SUMMER MORNING. 

BY CHARLES LANMAN, ESQ. 



' Look, love^ what envious streaks 

D** laee the severing duuds in yooder east ; 
Night's candles are burut out, and jocund daj 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain-tops. 

Skakspeare» 

Awake ! tlambering, awake ! Morning is oomey 
bright and beaatiful. What a gorgeous crown 
i» that which the is twining in the brow of de- 
parting night ! The crowing of the cock comes 
•to my ear most sweetly, from the hamlet beyond 
the Tale. Hark ! he is answered by another in 
the east — and stiJl anothej from the south. 

They have roused old William Wood from his 
peaceful slumber and pleasant dreams. There 
he stands in the door of his cottage, not quite 
awake, looking out upon the sky. I wonder 
what he is thinking of! I can almost hear him 
murmur to himself as be goes to the well — ' We 
shall haye a fine day after all ; and I must mow 
the field beyond the hill, before the sun goes 
down.' Old William, thou art indeed a happy 
man ! Your industry and contentment have a 
more salutary^inflnence on my heart than I have 
ever gathered from books. The unruly passions 
of men, do not affect you, and while censcioos 
of yodr ACaker's approbation, perfect happiness 
seems to be your lot. Live on my friend, and 
' build your hppe on heaven.' O, that I were 
not doomed to live a liie so unlike that 1 love, 
■o unlike your own ! 

Bat the echo of the poet's words are in my 

Tis not loo late. 
For the turtle and her mate 

Are setting yet in rest, 
• And the throsue hath not been 
Gathering worms ^et on the green, 

Bat attends her nest. 

Not a bird hath sought her youag 
Nor the morning lesson song 

In the shady i^ve ; 
Bat the nightingale i'the dark 
Sbging, woke the mounting lark} 

Sne records her love. 
7\ke siu hath not with his beams 
Gilded vet the crystal streams. 

Rising from the sea; 
Mist« do crown the mountain tops 
And each pretty myrtle drops; 

Tis but newly day. 

William Br&wm. 

The sun is up, and the earth, like a slumber 

Ing bnde is awakened by his first warm kiss.-^ 

Hew grsceeftdly the mists roll upward from the 

lake I Slowly and gradually the beasto awake 



and lounge along to their respective stalls to 
meet the giver of their food. The trusty farmer 
disappoints them not, but. meets them with a 
healthy glow and smile upon his cheeks. The 
fhigal wife is busy in her dairy — arranging her 
well-filled milk pans, and * working her fresh, 
sweet butter. The boys and girls are engaged 
in their respective duties, while the babe is still 
asleep in the cradle. The lark springs from her 
. retreat and strains her little throat in singing 
praises to her glorious Creator. 

With gold the verdant mountain glows; 
More high the snowy peaks with hues of rose. 
Far stretched beneath the many tinted kills, 
A mighty waste of mbt the valley fills — 
A solemn sea, whose vales and mountains roaad 
Stand motioiiless, to awful sUenee bound j 
A gulf of gloomy blue, that opens wide. 
And bottomless, divides the mighty tide. 
Like leaning masts of stranded ships appear 
The pines, that near the coast their summits rear ; 
Of cabins, woods, and lawns a pleasant »bore, 
Bouads calm and dear, the chaos, still and hoar 
Loud through the midway gulf ascending, soaud 
Unnumbered streams with hoHow roar profound ; 
Mount Mwoegh the nearer SMsts, ibe chant of birds. 
And talking voices, and the low of herds. 
The bark of dogs, the drowsy tinkling bell. 
And wild-wood mountam lutes of saddest swelL' 
O, Wordsworth! how my heart bleases thee Ibr 
such strains as these I 

Moming,-^beauttfVi] morning, with thy smilesi 
thy golden hair, and firagrant breath, 1 love tisee 
more tenderly than I do thy dusky sister— £ve> 
ning. It ir true there is a melancholy pleasuw 
in watching the shadows which attend her coibi* 
ing, b^ause they remind me of joys that niw 
past, of the absent and loved, of boyhood with 
its sigbs and fears. But thou, O Morning ! Uhm 
fiUest my soul with hope, and my heart with 
gladness. Thy presence upon the earth is wel* 
eomed by a thousand strains of melody. Xlie 
trees, when fanned by thy sofl breeses, whis- 
per their enjoyment The mounUin rii 
let bounds from its rocky borne more joyfiil t 
it did when night was upon the earth. The birds 
too, which were then so silent, are now aln^tag^ 
tbeir sweetest songs for thee. Unitedly, thmj 
all proclaim the truth, that thou art 
tiful exceedingly !' 

How carelessly do the cattle wander 
home, cropping the luxuriant grass as they j 
along. About noon the cows and heifers ymUl 
have found a oool resting-place in Um 
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the woo^, OT under the willow in some wet 
meadow. The sheep too, will probably spend 
the day on some green and sunny lawn, where 
they ean gambol and fee^, unmolested by any 
noide or worrying dogs. 



But who are these coming across that field 
bearing upon their shoulders, rakes, iorkt, and 
scythes? .They are the mowers who intend im- 
proving the sunshine new streaming upon the 
earth. Before night, yonder field will be dotted 



Here comes an humble bee, with gauiy wings by many a cock of sweet clover hay. Hear 

and golden vestment! How beautiful ! What ^'^ " ^^Y ^^^peu their already sharp instru- 

a pleasant companion he is, when we are wan- ^^^^' How they swing their arms with the 

dering over the fields, and through the wood- m«*«red strokes of a pendulum ! Bjtfp— rasp 

lands ! I love his mUrmunng hum, for it is the —rasp— How the grata and flowers fall before 



language of his kind, and to my ear, sweeter 
than the sweetest strain of written poetry. How 
he balances himself in the air, almost within my 
reach. * My home,* he seems to be tellin, me, 
* is in the hollow of an old stump, which bends 



theml 'What havoc have they made! how 
many fair daughters of the field have they 
prostrated ! what hidden homes have they laid 
bare ! haunts of the bird and field* mouse un- 
roofing the snug dwelling and leaving their lit- 



over a streamlet, about three mile* away. There ^^^^^ exposed to the covetous glances of the 
are no trees ne<r by, to cover it with their »<^»*''»fif ^y^' ^ow like life are the flowers of 
shadows, so that it is gilded by the first and ^^ *****' ^^ if*«® "P*''' ^™ as they fall be 
last sunbeam of every clear day. It is a quiet **"^^« '^Y^^ *»^ exclaim, » Man cometh forth 
secluded place, and so remote from any farm *>*» » ^^^^^^ "<^ »" «"* ^"""^^ ' ^'» ^^^ *" 
house, that the crowing of the Cock, the bleat- •■ W^—'* ^ a flower of the field so he flour- 
ing of sheep and the laugh of the husband- "^eth, fi>r the wind passeth over it, and it is 
mans children, are heard only as a dying echo, ff^*^* 

Sometimes, however, the hay-maker, while See, how the morning zephyr is sporting 

fielding his scythe, comes within a few paces with the leaves 'of that birch tree, and with 

et my stump, and if I chance ' o be at home, the thick hazel bushes beside that fence. It is 

and he hears my hum, he pauses in his work, the breath of the Earth, and upbears upon its 

and looks around as if intending to rob me of bosom the dear little birds. How brilliant their 

my hoaey. Occasionally too, three or four cows plumage ! how their eyes sparkle ! how sweet 

come to the brook, to drink, while they stand ^7 do they sing ! To inhale the pure air of 

for hours, belly -deep in the water, to escape the heaven is their greatest luxury. Here, in this 

tormenting flies. i^>t above me, the red-breasted robin is feeding 

• The crown which you behold upon ...y head, ^^' "^^^^ ^"^ * ^*" ^^^ ^** decayed tree the 

U the symbol of my rank. I am the king of ^<xxJP«<»ker is hammenng away with his thick 

B of the bee ^'^'' ^^^^ *"^ *'*®" uttering a loud scream, as 



the largest and most powerful tribe 
race. . My kingdom is comprised of every field 
and meadow which is watered by the brook 
flowing beneath my home That brook, I be- 
lieve, is the most beautiful in the world. Ducks 
with glassy green breasts are floating there ; and 
little boys fish for minnows in its crystal waters. 
Many too, are the spotted trout that flourish 
there ; and often do I poise myself on the petals 
of a lily, and watch them as they swim about. 



if he wished to make aU the noise; within a 
few feet of me, a mocking bird is chattering 
loudly, mocking not only his companions, but 
myself too, as if he thought me an old fool ; 
among the clouds the lark is pouring out the 
music of her heart; all, all the birds are out 
under the open sky enjoying their daily holiday. 
The clouds — are they not magnificent, those 
morning clouds floating so silently in the calm 



now chasing each other, and now darting at ocean of the sky ? They are forever changing, 

•ome floating insect. Countless are the rick "d every moment become still more beautiful. 

flowers that blosom, and connUess the birds ^^ '^ould seem as if God had traced them with 

that breed and sing in my dominion. Many and ^>» « wn hand, that man might have a faint con- 

lovely are the cottages that rise on every side. c«ptioBof the poetry of heaven. It may be they 

The . But 1- must away, for I have much ^^ ^« vehicles which angels employ when 

tedo>belteibe tfumshuie dria^ up the dew ' ***«7 ^^ ^ **^*^^ ^^^ ^^ world, to weep 
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for the wiokednaM of man, or rejoice at the 
triumph of Tirtoe. It is indeed a charming 
snpentition that woold people the ikj and the 
air and doadi with ' beinge brighter than have 
been.' For my part, thia woold be a cheerleae 
and sorrowful world, were it not that I can at 
times go out of myself, in imagination, and hold 
•weet conyerse and have fellowship with such 
beings. If the sordid and selAsh among my 
fellows laugh at me because I leve the clouds 
and the feelings they inspire — I would ask why 
it is Uiat (SKm! has made them ? Why do they 
meet our sight at morning, noon and< evening ? 
Give me a reasonable answer to this, ye worldly 
and then I will acknowledge that it is folly to 
loTe the workmanship of God. . I Ioto the 
clouds because they are the shadows of heayenly 
glories. 

The flowers ;— are they not the smiles of 
earth ? But if this is true, wby is it that they 
are weeping, when every thing around is so 
bright and joyful ? 'Tis but the dew of heaven, 
in which they have been bathing all the night 
long. Here, at my feet, a little blue-bell lies 
prostdtte upon the damp earth. Some lazy oz 
has crushed it beneath his tread. 1 cannot — no 
1 would not bamtsh the thought— it reminds me 
of a much loved sister, who waa the companion 
and play-mate ol my boyhood, it reminds me 
ei her, because 

Her spriag was like the tpriogiiig flower 

That sips the early dew ; 
The rose was budded in her cheek 

Just opening lo the view. 
Bat love had. like the eaoker worm, 

Consummed her early prime ) 
The rose crew pale, aad left her ekm 

She dud before her time. MaUeL 

There is a deeper philosophy in th^ language 
- of flowers than is generally supposed, its foun- 
' 4«tion is based upon a motive more important 
than mere amusement. The life of every flower 
th«t ever bloomed, has power to bring m 
struotion 'and pleasurable feelings to the hu 
man heart, i love them, not because of their 
benuty alone, but because they always remind 
me of a kind and merciful Creator. 1 love 
them, because they ire the stars m the green 
i&rmament of oarth. 

How glorious do these distant mountains ap- 
pear in the sunlight, as they recede from the deep 
bosom of yonder valley, Mike the subsiding 
waves et the ocean after a storm*' One of 
tbem^y like a warrior dad in mail^ is wooing the 
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virgin sky. Mountains! valleys ■ How does (ks 
heart lei^ at the mention of their very nsmes. 
How exalted and soal-subduing the feelings they 
inspire ! How many and various ! how grand, 
gorgeous and beautiful the scenes which pass 
before the mind, as we muse upon them ! Did 
they not exist, how monotonous would be the 
scenery of the earth! Mountains! With them are 
associated — steep frowning rocks and precipices, 
unfathomable chasms and laughing waterfalls, 
— vapours and clouds — storms of thunder and 
lightning — eagles, and goats, and daring hun- 
ters — darkness-the fearful avalanche, and plains 
of perpetual snow. Because they are seldom 
enlivened, \j comfortable abodes, too barren to 
be furrowed by the plough, it might at first view 
be supposed that they are useless features in the 
landscape, and unprofitably encroaching on the 
fertility and beauty of the plain. Experience 
and research, however, have unfolded to us 
their advantages. They are the sources of 
springs and rivers. ' Their vast masses — attract 
the clouds, and receive in the form of rain, hail, 
snow, — the moisture with which the atmoe- 
phere is charged, even when the plains below 
are parched with summer drought ; and hence 
the irregular and mountainous surface of the 
earth is veined over with a multitude of rills, 
brooks and rivers, whose waters by a wonderful 
specii;s of circulation, flow to the place whenoe 
they come— that mighty and ever beating heart 
.—the ocean. Were the earth a dead level, or 
riigbtly undulating, innumerable evila would 
result fVom the stagnant lakes and vaet mara^s 
which would cover iti surfkce. Disease and 
death would soon subdue it. Animal and Tegts- 
table life would languish; cultivation would 
scarcely exist; and instead ef luxuriant and va- 
ried scenery, we should befadd only a cheeriefls 
mixture of level land and turbid water. Were it 
not for mountains we should have no rivers to 
fbrtilize the earth, and bear upon their biwnma, 
into the hearts of continents, the manu&etmeo 
and productions of foreign oountriea. Th^y ex- 
ercise a salutary influence upon climate, Ibr ia 
their solitary fastness many of the most parify 
ing winds originate. They are the bulwarks 
which Nature has reared to shield her valley ■ 
from the fierce Nothem blasts, or mitigate tbe 
solar heat — affording shelter from its tnfioeaoc. 
In the extensive forests that ennoMe thciee of 
our laad, grow the rarest and moet valoabl* be- 



Summer JiofnUg. 4^ 

Uaical coriMities. They are the almoat sole From time immemoriftl, poets hare likened 

repogitoriea of minerala, and those rare metals the beginning of life to the beginning of day, 

■o Faluable to man, and necessary to the arU of a»d how true and beantiful is the comparisan- 

cifrilitetion; the diamond that glitters in the Morning is generally attended by sunshine, and 

kingly diadem, and that gold which is the su- earth rejoices in ito youthiblness. 80 do hope 

preme earthly desire of the human race. They and innocence bring glacfaiess to the heart of 

have from time immemorial been the nurseries childhood. The former is sometimes darkened 

of patriotism, the abodes of industry, ecom^^^ ,,y ^^^^ and so does misfortune «mietime. 

il^^!^ r'^, \ ^^l' /^ "^^K"^ •^"^'^^ '^ ^^ -^^-^ 0^' ^- ^^^r and the 
aeontaineer has always been the first in right- young. 

•otts war, and the first to sign the declaration ot 
peace when the righto of his country were es- 
tablished. It was in the wild recesses of the 
mountains of Jndea and Galilee, that the afflict- 
ed fc^lowers of our Saviour found lefuge from 
their enemies, and when they worshipped in 
peaoe'the Ood cf theirfitthers. How deartothe 
ehristian are the associations connected with 
Calvary, Sinai and the mount of Olives ! 
They are the gardens of the world— broad 



1 never come forth to enjoy the bustling mu- 
sic of this hour, or breathe Ito wholesome sir 
and gaze upon ito unnumbered beauties, without 
feeling most deeply the existence of a Supreme 
Being. The infidel pretends to disbelieve this 
truth, but he does not in reality. In the silent 
watches ot the night, when he is alone and 
wakeful, like the lost in hell, ' he believes and 
trembles. There is a God ! The flowers of the 
•nd fertile. CrJsUl streams wind through "^^^f* ^'^^ ^^ oaks upon the mountein bless 
them perpetually. How beautiful they are, ^**™- Earth with her thousand voices, the sun 
when from their deep bosoms the songs of hus- ^^ "^^'^ and stars, all proclaim the eternal 
bandmen, mingle with the lowing of cattle and *^«th— there is a God ! He is infinite in holiness, 
the ohime of bells, while the eye resto cajmly ^^ power and love. Man with his boasted in- 
upon comfortoble hamleto, cultivated fields and telleot cannot comprehend him. His dwelling 
smiling* villages ! How lovely too when re- place is the universe, 'and eteiliity is his life- 
posing in their original luxuriance ! while in time. Who is it that regulates the beating 
their solitude, resound the tramp of the free pnlses of eight hundred millions of human be- 
wild horse, the music of singing, and are seen ^^g* ■' Who is it that holds the earth in the hol- 
herds of deer, feeding beside the buffalo, and the low of his hands ? It is God. Go down into 
smoke curling upward from the lonely cone- ^^ ^^^^ blue halls of ocean, and you will find 
like dwelling place of the poor Indian ! How ^'"^ there ! Go to the regions of the son, and 
delightfhl to an American are the associations 7^^ ^^^\ ^^^ ^^^ there. His frown penetrates 
eonnected with the valleys of our land ! — those ^^ deepest hell, and the heaven of heavens is 
of the Mississippi, the Ohio and the Connect!- >IIn>Ained by his smile. Ask the poor lonely 
out ! Their productions are transported to every w><l<>w, who it is that brings gladneM to her 
quarter of the globe. They are the homes of ^"olate hearth, and she will answer — God. — 
Peace, Plenty and Contentment. Ask the oppressed orphan who is his best fViend ; 

Hark 1 do you not hear at intervals a sound or the Gospel minister who it is that crowns his 
as of a distant waterfall ! Through the long still labors with success ;— and they . will answer- 
night that same oaUract has been ^blowing his ^^^ Ask the nations of the earth who It is 
trumpet from the steep.' On the approach of that gives them peace, prosperity and happiness, 
the morning the sound seemed to die away, so and you will hear the echo of God*s name in 
'that now you can hear it only in the pau/es OTery valley beneath the sun. 
mado by the singing birds. But the brooklet 1 have been thinking what a magnificent se- 
and river that are near, glide past me as loudly '>os of- pictures might be seen by a man sUnd- 
and joyfully as ever. O, I love the music of the ing on the highest peak of the Alleghanies, 
bounding streams, for they remind me of the provided his vision was bounded only by the 
happy laugh of innocent childhood. ' But who surrounding seas. Looking towards the source 
the melodies of mom can tell ! Alas ! it is not of the Mississippi, he might see the elk and the 
in the power of words, but when once heard deer, and the bear rise from their dewy couches, 
th#ir echo will never pass away. and <iuench their thirst m ita pure waters. 
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How sablime too would that Father of riyers how loyelj bejond conception, most the earth 

appear, rolling onward through solitary woods, have appeared to him ! Was not that the hear, 

smiling valley M, and by the battlements of splen- when the birds sung their first hymn in praise 

did cities, until it emptied itself in the lap of of their Creator ? On that morning too, when 



Mexico, with eyery tree and pinnacle upon 
its borders glittering in the beams of the ris' 
ing sun. 

Or looking to the west, he would see in some 
deep yaliey ot the Rocky Mountains, the In- 
dian on his bridleless steed, in full pursuit after 
tb« buffalo. While dashing through thicket 
and stream, or oyer the plains, the shout of the 
hunter would startle the eagle from his eyrie. 
A moment more, and they are gone, and in 
their path no sound is heard but the drop* 
ping dew. 

Turning south, his'eye would rest with pleas- 



Noah looked from the ark, and saw the wa- 
ters subsiding, who can conceiye the fpelings 
with which he watched its advancement? As 
the tops of the mountains rose ahoye the water, 
the rising sun dried them with bis beams. The 
long night of desolation and wo was ended ; 
the clouds that had obscured the sky were pass- 
ed away, and it was now pure and tranquil as 
heayen itself But enough. As the beauties of 
morning soon come to an end, thoagh destined 
to return again, so must my rambUng essay .^ 
As a reward for the reader's kindness, howeyer, 
in Heading it, I woald quote the following nn- 



ure on the boundless fields ot cotton and rice, equalled lines, describing a summer Sabbath 



morning in the country. They are by a dear 
poet, and their burthen ought to be long re- 
membered, for they haye power to refine the 
heart:— 



gleaming in the sun, like snow ; or upon hills 
and plains waving with the palm, the magnolia, 
the lemon and the orange tree. At the re- 
motest corner of his country, he would behold 
stationed at its southern thieshold, a noble city, 
the seemiug guaidian of her inland treasures. 

And turning to the east, his eye would linger 
long on thCf Atlantic ocean,' with the gorgeous 
cities and towns and villages on its western 

shore. A thousand floating palaces would meet Oi e^rly bee. tbe trickling of tbe dew, 

1.. ^ jr A I • TbedJAtanibleaiioir niidvirRv apthe bttt. 

hisgaie, passing to and fro over lU sleeping CaJ.,.i,es-«iu ihrohcd on yon time vin^ cloud. 

waves. Coming from every land under the To him, who waadeieth o'er ibe upland leas, 

sun they would glide into their destined havens ; 

those havens teeming with business and life and 

joy. 'Tis but a dream,' he would exclaim; 

hut the recollection of his country's greatness 

would baniah such a thought, and he would a- 

gain exclaim — * a reality indeed !' 

What land, O morning, hast thou ever visited 
more beautiful and glorious than America? 
Dear native land ! I love every mountain and 
yaliey and river and tree and flower, that rest 
upon thy bosom, and smile beneath thy skies. 

On the sixth monflog of creation, when God 
called into being an immortal soul, how fSresh, 



How still the aaominf of the hallowed day ! 
Mute is the voiee of rural labor, hush'd 
The plough-boy's whi»Ue, and the niilk-BBaid's aoog. 
The &o>ih«t l<ei gliiieriog iu the dewe> wreath 
or tede^i grass, minf^ltHl with fadei flowfrs 
That ^enter^moni blouoMd. waviog ta the bfeesa. 
Sound** the ukmi faint attract tbe ear, the hum 



The blackbird's note comes mellow from the daJ«| 
And sweeter from the &ky llie gladsome lark 
WarMes his heaven-tuned smg: tbo ba'-bliog braok 
Courses more geativ down the deep worn glen ; 
While friMU >oa lowly roof, where curling smoke 
Cermouiits the mist is heard at intervals 
The voice of psalios^-^the aimple song of praisa. 

Wi'h dove-like wings, peace o*er yon village brootk ; 
The dizzyinir mdl-wheel rests ; the aaviPs dm 
Halh ce««ed } all. all around is quietness. 
LeB% fearful on this dajp tbe lioipiiig hare 
Stops, and looks Kack, and stops and looks on wntm, 
HffH' rleadliCNt foe. The toil- worn horse set tne, 
Uuheedful of the pasture, roams at l^rge; 
And, as his htifi uo wieldly bulk be rolls. 
His iroB armed hooTi glema ia the meraing ray. 

OraMame. 



• M^€ room for FotterUy.'^-^Desp^ndefu^ and Toaming. 
«MAKE ROOM FOR POSTERITY. 
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The editor of the Baltimore Clipper, in reply 
to a correspondent using the sijrnatare * Poster- 
ity,' savs, * we make room for Posterity/ 

Well,iiMt what our brother does, has bi-en 
done befure from time immemorial. Cam wan- 
dered to * make room for posterity.* Israel so- 
journed in the desert and possessed Canaan to 
'make room for his posterity ' JEaeas the pious 
wandered into Italy to 'make room lor posterity.' 
P<>nn gathered the people of his faith together, 
and sat peaceably down on the Banks of the 
Delaware, to 'mskke room for posterity.* Men 
are elbowed from citiei, and located iu prairies, 
for that purpose. 'The poor Indian,* who had 
sat down quietly in his wigwam to firaoke the 
pipe of peace, and see his semi-oiFilizat on 
ptosper around him — he, too, is admonished that 
the whites peed his land to 'make room for theip 
posterity.' He goes reluoUntly to the distant 
west, half pleased with the idea of hunting 
grounds (hst will aftord 'room for his posterity.' 
The posterity of the poor Indian ! !— poor, wan- 
ing, Upering cone— its broad base the whole 
soil of the new world, its point lost in some pen* 
insula that fades away into the distant Pacific. 
The deep foundations which our aged men are 
laTing tor habiutions yet to rise and the finished 
saloons and ornamented halls— what are these 
but 'room for posterity ?' 

We followed, only a few days since, into a 
richly ornamented burying ground, the body of 
one who, for years, had filled a large space in 
the public eye; and when they had lowered into 
the narrow resting and decaying place the coffin 
of the great man, and covered it partially with 
•orth, our procession, turning to pass out, met 



mnother, followUig a young maiden to her last 
great earthly home. As we passed the moumin|^ 
throng, marshalled into a funeral train, one 
whom we had long known shook his head in 
mournful recognition, and seemed to say of our 
errands thither : we have come to 'make room 
for posterity.'* • . 

'Room at thy hearth, O oMther,' said one of 
the sweetest poets of our time, as he started, 
full of filial affection, to place his new bride in a 
daughter's position. 'Room atthy heartJi.' He 
came, and found ample room. The beloved 
one, the apostrophised mother, had passed away 
to 'make room for her posterity.' 

All of us are crowding onward — all are pass- 
ing away to 'make room for our posterity.* 
We are to be pressed eloee, like the gathered 
herbage, so that the whole barreflft or our sie 
thousand years will seem to occupy less space 
than the single generation that constitutes t&str 
posterity. Below the sod, we lie still and com- 
pact ; the true equality of flesh and blood is un- 
derstood and illustrated ^ere, while above, am- 
ple space is demanded, and acres are required 
for a single living. The true democracy is in 
the grsve : *thete the rich and the poor He down 
together,* that they may *make room for their 
posterity.' 

Even w€ who write, and moralize as we pass 
along, look bick at the troop who demand our 
place, and feel that we too have the duty to per- 
form and the debt to p<«y, and gathering up our 
mantle with decaying energies, we hope there is 
room for us where there are 'many mansions,' 
and in that hope we prepare, . like our pretea- 
•ioual brother, to hnake room for posterity.' 



[Contributed to the lloston Notion.] 
DESPONDENCY AND YEARNINO. 

■FT "w. onaioiuD tnau. 



I pine tor the fiee air and far dominioni 

And weep to feel my spirit in the chain ) 
I ebafe, as cbaies the bird with broken pinion, 

That once has seaaa'd alike the sky and mam. 
II. 
I moom that with an ever sleepless spirit. 

Still seekiog for the rea m I nay not win. 
This loophole province I most still mherit. 

As if the sm ef others were my sb. 
III. 
Shall [ not use the wing and with the morning. 

Win the prond boon of spirit liberty } 
Nor fettered ibus, myself and naiorc seomfaig, 

Turn siekemng from the soU I still must ssc 



Alas! the day and night still blend together,— . 

No sooner does the eye behold the son, 
Than glooms the storm and comes the fearful weather. 

Day shrinks away in clouds, Night rushes on ! 

V. 

The soul too has its night, a periloas boor,— 
The mind its madness, and the heart its pain. 

Thorns still begird the fresh and scented flower, 
And be who tings hath yet a song in vain. 

VI. 

He may not rest, with idiot satisfaction, ' 
Beneath the cank'ring chain, the enrse, the clay. 

But longing for a wing of sleepless actioa. 
Soar for the blessed clime, the enduring day. 
Sommcrvillc, 8. C. July 3, 183S. 



THE DISEMBODIED SPIRIT. 

BT W. OIUIORM snots. 
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' Ah ! whither strmys the immortal mhkL'— ByioB. 
I. 
What cheeks the Eagle's wing— wh^t dims his eye^ 
Tuhied upward, to the sky ^ 
Doth the ekwd pamber the aseendiog flight, 
or that which is aUUgbtf 
Fraitless, indeed, were sneh a frail defence 
Against intelligenee ; 

And all m vain the chains of earth would hind 
The disembodied mind ! 

II. 
Glorioos and nmestrained on iu way, 
It seeks the eAttess day ; 
It drinks more deeply of the niteoser air, 
That streams with being there ; 
A thing of sense and sight, it early kami, 
And sees* adores, and bums; 
Claiming, with every breath from oot the sky, 
Its own divinity. 

111. 
From world to world, firom gathering star to star, 
Iu flight is fast and far ; 
As through an ordeal, it prepares in each 
Borne higher form to reach ; 



Prom the smaD orb that lighu the enter gMa 
Of that all-nameless state. 
To that'which bums before the eternal throne, 
Fearless, it hurries on. 

IV. 

Dread mystery, that, to the mortal sight 

Seems all one shapteless night. 

Wild with onbiddmi clouds, that fliekflnag haale 

Still o'er a pathless waste. 

Without one intelleciual planet's ray, 

To yield a partial day ) — 

Will death reveal the truth to sons of nsen. 

Shall we explore yoa then f 

V. 

I would Bot be the erealnre of the elay. 
Moulding with Tiaie away. 
Nor hold, for my soaFs hope, that awfol thoaght^ 
That death is all, life nought ! — 
That all this soaring mind, this high desire 
Still, upward, to aspire. 
Is hut the yearning of some painted thing. 
That would not lose its wing. 
Charleston, 8. C. 



INFANCY. 



An infant reqniraa 9, aaoretiom aflBwded by 
another's system, and requires this to be brought 
to it ; it requires others to keep it warm, to 
protect it from injjary, to keep it clean, and 
to tend it in every way: and I auapecl, for 
reasons which I shall hereafter give, that a living 
inflnenee was commonicated to it in ntere, by 
the maternal fluids which entered into its ays. 
tem, and by the sarronndinf body of .its motMr 
in whom it lay, and that, after birth, a living in- 
fluence is communicated of the highest impor- 
tance in the milk ponred into itit syetem directly 
ftom its mother's breast without the interven- 
tion of a moment for this to lose its vital proper- 
ties, and by the contact of the mother when it is 
lying in her boeom. Not only do children gen- 
erally die which are fed with ihilk that has stood 
in vessel* after haying been taken fton the 
breast of a brute, and with vegetable matter, 
whatever oare be taken of them ; bnt chickens 
which are hatched and afterwards kept warm ar- 
tificially, though their food is the same, and the 
n^most care be bestowed upon them, acquire 
aize and vigor more slowly than those wnioh 
have\he benefit of the hen's nursing, and there- 
fore the contact of her body. There was an old 
idea thmt asimal teat was ^Arest fboa eem- 



men heat. The modems argue that calorie i* 
always ealoric, and that therefore the wiadon 
of our ancestors in this matter wm folly. Bat 
though calorie is always calorie, it dees not fU* 
low that with it some other principle maj &ei 
ce-exist in anim^ and he oommunicateid. I 
know a clergyman in Eaaex who has eeTere 
pa'ms in his legs relieved by no other frietioa 
than with the hand of another, nor by anj •ther 
warmth than that communicated to his lower 
extremities when sitting between two peiwone, 
aff in a coach, in which he was struck wHh thm 
discovery. The a^ed David had good reaeoft 
on his side, when he had ayoang yirgiit to 1m 
in his boeiMu* The eommnniealor m cuui — 
looses in proportion, and threiefiKre Dr. Co p e 
%id declaiea he has frequently known^chthboii 
become weak and pale from sleeping with thp 
aged . The greatest fee of the church, therefore, 
cannot doubt the propriety of its order that a 
man shall not marry his graadmetber. WhiW 
a woman can bear ehildfen, she is in the prtoBe 
of life, and therefore not m a state to deriw« 
vigor from her infiuit, but te impart yigor to it» 
If old women bred, their nursing as mnfhm 
would probably he deletertous — BUiulsmm'm 
Human Fky nol og y , 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

▲ TXBT LOirO CBA.PTBR, WtTH WHICH WB 
COKCLUDE THB SCCOITD TOLOMB. 

As it was late that Dlgbt, Joej did not open 
the packet delivered to him from Spikeman un- 
til lie aroae the next morainf , which he did 
vary early, as he thoogfat it yerjr Hkelj that he 
might he -apprehended, if be was not im in i^ood 
time. The packet contained a key, iS30 in 
mpner, and a paper, with the following letter;— 

* My Dear Boy^ — As we most nour part, at 
least for some time, I have left yoa money saffi- 
cieut te set you np for the present; I have en- 
closed a memorandum, by which I make overto 
yoa the knife-grinder's wheel, and alt the fur- 
niture, books, &c., that are in mj rooms atOnd- 
stone, the key of which is also enclosed. I 
should recommend your going there, and tak- 
ing immediate possession, and as soon as I have 
time I shall write to the womaaof the house, to 
inform her of the contents of the memoraa- 
dam; and! will also write to yon, and let yoa 
know how I get on. Of course you will now 
do ma you please ; at all events 1 have tau|ht 
yoa a profession, and have given yon the meVs 
of following it. I only hope, if you do, that 
some day yoa may be able to retire from busi- 
ness as sacoessfaliy as I have done. Yoa will, 
of coarse, wrtte to roe occasionsUy, after you 
know where I am. Depend upon it there is no 
profeesiou so near to that of a gentleman as 
that of a travelling tinker. 

Yours ever truly, AuaosTVsSpiKBiiAff. 
* N.B. There is some money in the old place 
to pay the bill at the cotUge.^ 



Our hero considered (hat he eould not do bat« 
ter than follow the advice of Spikeman. He 
first wrote a few lines to Mary, requesting that 
she would send her answer to Dudstone': and 
then» having settled with the hostess, he set off 
with his knife-grinder's wheel on his return 
home to what were now his apartments. As he 
was not anxious to make money he did not de- 
lay on his road, and on the fifth day he found 
himself at the door of the alehouse near to Dud- 
stone, where he had before left the wheel. Joey 
thought it advisable to do so new, telling (he 
landlord that Spikeman bad requested him so 
to do; and as soon as it was dusk our hero pro- 
ceeded to the town, and knockejd at the door of 
the bouse in which were Spikeman 's apart- 
ments. He informed the landlady that Spike- 
man would not in all probability retarn, and had 
sent bUn to take p«»sse98ion, showing her the 
key. The dame was satisfied, and Joey went 
up stairs. As soon as he had lighted the can- 
dle, and fairly installed himself, our hero threw 
himself down on the sofa, and began to reflect. 
It is pleasant to have property of our own, and 
Joey never had had any before ; it was satisfac- 
tory to look at the furniture, bed, and hooks, 
and say, • All this is mitu * Joey felt this,* as 
it is to be presamed everybody would in the 
same position, and for some time he continued 
looking round and round at his property. Hav- 
ing satisfied himself with a review of it exter- 
nally, he next proceeded to open all the draw- 
ers, the chests, &c. There were many articles 
in them which Joey did not expect to find, such 
as a stere of sheets, table^inen, and all Spike- 






nan's ciethefl, which he htd discarded when he 
went up to London, some silver spoons, and a 
Tarietj of little odds and ends ; in short, Spike- 
man bad left our hero eyerythiiig as it stood. 
Joey put his money away, and then went to bed, 
and slept as serenely as the largest landed pro- 
prietor in the kingdom. When he awoke next 
morning, our hero befan to reflect upon what 
he should do. He was not of Spikeman's opin- 
ion that a trayelling tmker was the next thing 
to a gentleman, nor did he much like the idea of 
rolling the wheel about all his life ; neverthe- 
lete, he agreed with Spikeman that it was a 
trade by which he could earn his liyelihood, and 
if be could do no better, it would always be a 
resource. As soon as he had taken his break- 
fast, he sat down and wrote to Mary, acquaint- 
ing her with all that bad taken place, and stat^ 
ing what his own feelings were upon his future 
prospects. Having finished his letter, he dress- 
ed himself neatly, and went out to call upon the 
widow James. Miss Ophelia and Miss Amelia 
were both at home. 

< Well, Master Atherton, how do you do' and 
pray where is Mr. Spikeman'* said both the 
girls in a breath. 

' He is a long way from this,' replied Joey. 

* A long way from this! Why, has he not 
come back with you?' 

' No ; and I believe he will not come back 
any more. I am come, as his agent, to take 
possession of his property.* 

* Why, what has bappenedf' 

*A very sad accident,' replied our hero, 
flhaking his head ; * he fell— ^' 

« Fell!' exclaimed the two girls in a breath. 

* Tea, fell in love, and is married.' 

* Well now r exclaimed Miss Ophelia, *only 
to thmk!' 

Miss Amelia said nothing. 

* And so he is really married?' 

* Yes ; and he has given up business.* 

* He did seem in a great hurry when he last 
came here,' obse.ved Amelia. ' And what are 
you going to do?' 

*I am not going to'tollow his example just 
yet,' replied Joey. 

< I suppose not; but what are you going to 
do?' replied Ophelia. 

< I shall wait here for his orders > I expect to 
3iear from bim. Whether I am to remain in 
this part of the country, or sell off and join him, 
er look out for some other business, I hardly 
kniiw; I think mvself 1 shall look out for some- 
thing else; Idon^t like the cutlery line and 
travelling Ibr orders. How is your mamma, Miss 
Ophelia?' 

*• Sbe is very well, and has gone to market 
Well, I never did expect to hear ot Mr Spike- 
nan being married! Who is he married to, Jo- 
seph?' 

* To a very beautiful young lady, daughter of 
Inquire Mathews, with a large fortune.' 

* Tes, men always look for money now-a- 
days,' said Amelia. 

« 1 must g t now,' said Joey, getting up ; * I 
have some calls and some inquiries to make. 
Oeo4inonuk|^« yonng la^ea.' . 



It must be acknowledged that the two Misses 
James were not quite so cordial towards Joey as 
they were formerly ; but unmarried gitls do not 
like to bear of their old acquaintances marry- 
ing any body save themselves. There is not 
only a flirt the len, but a chance the less in 
consequence ; and it should be remarked, that 
there were very few heaux at Dudstone. Our 
hero was some dajs at Dudstone before be re- 
ceived a letter Irom Spikeoaan, who informed 
him that he had arrived safely at Gretna (in- 
deed, there was no male relation of the family 
to pursue him,) and the silken bands of Hymen 
had been made more secure by the iron rrt ets 
of the blacksmith ; that three davs after he had 
written a letter to bis wife's ftither, IntomuBg 
him that he had dotu %im the honor of marry- 
ing his daughter \ that he could not exactly say 
when he could find time to come to the mansion 
and pay him a visit, hut thst he would as soon 
as he conveniently could ; that be begged thai 
the room prepared for them upon their arrival 
might have a largt dressing-room attached to it, 
as he ceuld not dispense with that convenienee; 
that he was not aware whether Mr Mathews 
was inclined to part with the mansion and prop- 
erty, but, as his wife had declared that she 
would prefer living there to anywhere elee, he 
had not any objection to purchase it of Mr Ma- 
thews, if they could come to terms; hoped his 
gout was better, and was his ' very faithfully, 
Augustus Spikcman.' Melissa wrote a lew 
lines to Araminta, begging her, as a &Tor, not 
to attempt to palliate ber conduct, but to rail 
against her incessantly, as it would be th*s«ir- 
est method of bringing affairs to an amicable 
settlement. 



To her father she wrote only these few we 
* My dear papa, you will be glad to hear that I 
am married. Augustus says that, if I behave 
well, he will come and see you soon ; dear papa, 
your dutiful child, Mxlisba Sivxxwav.' 

That the letters of Spikeman and Melissa 
put the old gentleman in no small degree of 
rage, may be conceived ; but nothing could be 
more judicious than tbe plan Spikeman had act- 
ed upon. It is useless to plead to a man whois 
irritated with constant gout ; he only becomes 
mor^ despotic and more unyielding. Had Ara- 
minta attempted to soften his indignatioD, ft 
would have been equally fruitless; but the eom- 
pliance with tbe request of her cousin, of con- 
tinually railing against her, had tbe effect In- 
tended. The vituperation of Araminta left 
him nothing to say \ there was no opposition to 
direct his anathemas against; there was no 
|eaxing or wheedling on the part of the ol^nd- 
.mferhim to repulse; and when Araminta 
pressed the old gentleman to vow that MeKssa 
should never enter the doors again, he accused 
her of being influenced by interested roitiveeY 
threw a basin at ber head, and wrote an enistle 
requesting Melissa to some and take his olesw- 
in|^. Araminta refused to attend her uncle sfler 
Ibis Insulr, and the old gentleman became still 
more anxious for the return of his daughter, ■■ 
he was now lefl entirely to the osprioe of tlao 
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Mftaoti. Aruninta ^te MeliMt an aeooant 
of irbat had paased, and tntreated her to come 
at once. She d^d se, and a general reconciliation 
took place. Mr Mathews, finding hia newaon- 
in-law verj indifferent to pecanitr/ niattera, ii\- 
sistad npon making over to his wife an estate in 
Herefordshire, which, with Melissa's own for- 
tone, rendered them in most affloent circnm- 
stancea. Spikeraan requested Joey to write to 
him now and then, and that, if he required as- 
jristanee, lie would apply for it; but still advis- 
ed Jum f follow up the profession of traraUIng 
tinker as being the most isdependen^ 

Our hero had hardly time to digest the con- 
tents of Spikeman's letter when be receiyed a 
large packet from Mary, aceonntidg fbr her not 
having replied to him before, in consequence of 
lier absence from the Hall. She had three 
weeks before received a letter written for Mrs. 
Chopper, acqoainting her that Mrs. Chopper 
was 80 very ill that it was not thought possible 
that she could recover, having an abscess in the 
liver which threatened to break internally, and 
requesting Mary to obtain leave to Oravesend, 
if she possibly could, as Mrs Chopper wished to 
see her before she died. Great as was Mary's 
repognance to revisit Gravesend, she felt that 
the obligations she was under to Mrs Chopper 
were too great for her to hesitate ; and showing 
the letter io Mrs Austin, and atating at the 
same'time that she considered Mrs Chopper as 
more than a mother to her, she obtained the 
leave which she reqaested, and set off* for 
Gravesend. 

It was with feelings of deep shsme and hn- 
iniliati3n that poor Mary walked down the 
main steeet of the town, casting her eyes up 
fearfully to the scenes of her former life. She 
was very plainly attired, and had a thick veil 
over her lace, so that nobody recognised her ; 
she arrived at tke door of Mrs Chopper's abode, 
ascended the stairs, and was once more in the 
room out of whieh she had quitted Gravesend 
to lead a new liie; and most conscientiously 
had she fulfilled her resolution, as the reader 
most be aware of. Mrs Chopper was in bed 
and slumbering when Morv softly opened the 
door { the signs oi approaching death were on 
her countenance — her large round form had 
wasted away — her fingers were now taper and 
bloodless ; Mary would not have recognised her 
had sbAikllen in with her under other circnm- 
■tances. An old woman was in attendance ; 
she Irose up when Mary entered, imagining that 
it waa some kind lady oome to visit the sick 
woman. Mary sat down by the side of the bed, 
and motioned to the old woman that she might 
go out, and then she raised her veil bnd wyted 
till the sufferer roused. Mary had snuffed the 
candle twice that tht might see sufficiently to 
read the Prayer Book whinh she had taken up, 
when Mrs C hopper opened her eyes. 

« How very kind of you. Ma'am!' said Mrs 
Chopper; *«nd where is Miss ~-^ ? My ejes 
are dimmer <very day.' 

* It is ^e, Mary Nancy, that was!* 

* And so it is! O, Nancy, now 1 shall die in 
paane! 1 tlwught at firat it was the kind lady 



who cornea every day io read and U^ray with 
me. Dear Nancy, haw glad 1 am to see youi 
And how dovou do? And how is poor Peterf* 

* Quite well when I heard from him laat» my 
dear Mra Chopper.* 

* Yon don't know, Nancy, what a comfort it li 
to me to see yon looking as yon do, so good and 
so innocent; and when I think it washy my 
humble means that yen were put in the way of 
becoming ao, I feel as if 1 had done one good 
act,and that perhapa my sins may be forgiven me» 

*Ged will reward yon, Mrs Chopper; f said 
ao at the time, and I feol it now,* replied Mary, 
the tears rolling down her cheeks ; * I trust by 
your means, and with strength from above, I 
shall continue in the same path, so that o no 
sinner may be saved.' 

* Bless you, Nancy!— Ton never were a bad 
girl in heart: I always sai.l so. And where ia 
Peter now?' 

* Going about the country earning his bread ; 
poor, but happy.' 

< Well, Nancy, it will soon be over with me ; 
I may die in a second, they tell me, or I may 
live for three or four days ; but I sent for you 
that I might put my houae in order There are 
only tiio people that I care for upon earth-^tbat 
ill yon and my poor Pater ; and all 1 have I 
mean to leave between you. I have signed a 
paper already, in case yon eonid not come, but 
now that yea are come I will tell you all 1 wiah ; 
but give me some of that drink first.' 

Mary having read the directions on the label, 
poured out a wine glass of the mixture, and 
gave it to Mrs. Chopper, who swallowed it, and 
then proceeded, taking a paper from nnder her 
pillow,^*- 

•Nancy I this is the paper I told yon of. I 
have about £700 in the bank, which is all that 
1 have saveti in twenty*two years; but it has 
been honestly made, I have, perhaps, much 
more owing to me, but I do not want it to be 
collected. Poor sailors have no money to sptre, 
and I release them all. Yon will see me bur- 
ied, Nancy, and tell|poor Peter how I loved him, 
and 1 have left my account-books with my bad 
debu and good debts, te him, 1 am sure hf ^ 
would like to have themi for he knows the hir j^ 
tory of every sum-total, and he will look ov ^.j. 
them, and think of me. Yon can sell this f. 
niture: but the wherry yen must giva to W»V;,|, * 
he is not very honest, but he has a lar'g© famjiJ 
to keep. Do what you like, f^ATr^st, about 
what IS here; perhaps my clo* nes would be 
useful U his wife; they are not fit for>ou — 
There's a good deal of mon^y in the upper 
drawer, it will pay for my funeral and the doc- 
tor. 1 believe that is all now; but do tell poor 
Peter how 1 loved him. Poor fellow, I have 
been cheated ever aince he If ft; but that's no 
asatter. Now, Nancy dew, read to me little. I 
have so lon^d fo have you by my bedaide to 
read to me^ and pray for me ! 1 want to hear 
you pray beforq I die. It will make me happr, 
to hear yon pray, and see that kind face loo»/- 
ingup to heaven, as it was always meant to do ' 
Poor Mary burst into tears. After a few ro.ln'. 
ntaa aha lN»oam tarn ompaaed, and, dropflog 
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€owii oa lier kBm» hj tlie fide of the bed, she 
opeaed the Prayer Book, eod complied with the 
request of Mrs. Chopper; and as she ferrent- 
Ij poared lorth her sapplicatioo, occasienallT 
her Toice faltered, and she would stop to brash 
away the tears whieh dimmed her eight. She 
was still so ecoupied when the door ef the ream 
was gently opened, and a lad^, with a gicl of 
foorteen or fifteen years old, qaietly entered Uie 
room. Mary did not perceire them until they 
also had knelt down. She finished the' prayers, 
rose, and, with a short eouitesey, retired from 
the side of the bed. 

Although not reoogniped herself by the lad^, 
Mary immediately remembered Mrs. Phillips and 
her daughter Emma, having, ts we hare befWe 
Dbserred,^ been at one time in Mrs. Phillips's 
service. 

•This is the young woman whom yon so wish- 
ed to see, Mrs. Chopper, is it not?' ssid Mrs. 
Phillips. *I am not surprised at your longing 
for her, fo^ she appears well suited ibr a com- 
panion in such an hour; and, alas! hew few there 
are! Sit down, I request,' continaed Mrs. Phil- 
lips, turning to Mary. 'How do you find yoor« 
self te-day, Mrs. Chopper?' 

*8inking fast, dear Madam, but not unwillbig 
to go, since I have seen Nancy, and heard oi my 
poor Peter; he wrote to Naney a short time ago. 
Nancy, don't forget my love to Peter.' 

Emma Phillips, who had now grown tall and 
thin, immediately went up to Mary, and said, 
^Peter was the little bey who was with Mrs. 
Chopper; I met him on the' road when he first 
came to Graveeend, did 1 not I' 
* Yes, Miss you did,' replied Mary. 
*He used to come to our house sometimes, and 
▼ery often to meet me as I walked heme firom 
school. 1 never could imagine what became of 
him, lor he dieappeared all at once without say- 
ing good-bye.' 

*He was obliged to go away, Miss. It was 
not his fault; he was a very good boy,aBd is so 
•till.' 

'Then pray remember me to him, and tell him 
that 1 often think of him.' 

«l will. Miss PhlUips, and he wiU be very 
liappy to hear that you have said so.' 

*How did you know that my name wae Phil- 
lips ? O, I suppose poor Mrs. Chopper tdd you 
^ei^ore we came !' 

Mrs* Phillips had now read sohie time to Mrs 
Chopper, and this put an end to the converse- 
tion between Mary and Emma Phillips. It wae 
not refrained* As soon as the reading was over, 
Mrs. FhiJIips iuid her daughter took their leave. 
Mary made up a bed for herself by the eide 
of Mrs. Chopper's, About the middle of the 
night, she was roued by a gurglmg kind ot 
noise; she hastened to the bed-siie, and found 
that Mrs. Chopper was sufibcating. Mary eeU- 
ed in the old womkn to her aid, but it was use- 
less, the abeoess had burst, and in a few eeeonds 
all was ever; and Marv, straggling with emck. 
tion, closed the pftm of her old mend, and offer- 
ed up a prayer for the departed spirit 

The remainder of the night wae passed in 
solemn meditation and a renewal of thoee vows 



whieh the poor girl had hithetio eo MrttpftlMM^ 
ly adhered to, and which the deaUi-bed ocmme 
was so well fitted to encourage ; bnt Mary felt 
that she had her duties towards others to din- 
charge, and did not give way to neelees and mm- 
avaihng sorrow. It was her duty to tetmrm m» 
soon as peesible to her indulgent mistrees, imd 
the nezt^ morning she wae bisy in raakingf the 
necessary arrangemente. On the third dm/ 
Mary attended the funeral of her old friend, tte 
bills were all paid, and having eelected eoae 
articles which she wished |e r^n as a reman- 
brance, she resolved to naake ever to Wiiliana, 
the weterman, not only the wherry, but aH tfaa 
stock in hand, furniture, and clothes of Mrs. 
Chopper. This would enable him and hie vrifa 
to set up in bmsineee themselvee and provide for 
their family. Mary knew that she had no 
right to do so without Joey's consent, but of tliie 
she felt she was sure ; having so done, she bad 
nothing mere to do but to eee the lawyer wbo 
had drawn op the wiH, and having gone through 
the neeeeeary forms, ehe received an order <m 
ttie county bank nearest to the Hall Ibr tiaa 
money, which, with what was left in the draw- 
ers, after paying every demand, amonated to 
mdre than jSTOO. She thought it wae her doty 
to call upon Mrs. Phillips, before she went away, . 
out of gratitude for her kindness to Mrs. Ch op 

Gr ; and as she had not been recognieed, sto 
d no scruple in so doing. She was kindly re- 
ceived snd bloshed at the praise bestowed vpteo 
her. As she was going away Emma Phillipe 
followed her out, and putting into her haod a 
silver pencil-case, requested she wonld *gire it 
to Peter, as a remembrance of his little friend, 
Emna.' The next day Mary anived ai the 
Hall, first communicated to Mre. Austin what 
had occurred, and then, having received eer 
hero's two hut epistlee, sat down to write the 
packet eontainlog all the intelligence we hawe 
made known, and ended by requesting Jeey to 
eet oifwith his knife grinder's wheel, and oome 
to the village near to the Hall, that he might 
receive his share of Mre. Chopper's money, the 
eihrer pencil-case; snd the warm greeting of his 
adopted sister. Joey wae not long in decidtag. 
He reeolved that he would go to Mary ; aod, 
having locked up hie apartoients, he onoe more 
resumed the wheel, and was soon on hie way to 
Hampphire. 



Ill— CHAPTER I. 



VOL. 

A KZTEOSPKCT, THAT TflS PARTfCS HAT AUr 
START rXIR AflAIll. 

We must leave our hero on his way to the 
Hay, while we acqaaint our readers with the 
movements of other parties connected with oar 
history. A correspondence had beev kept op 
between O'Oonahoe and M'Shane. O'Donahoe 
had succeeded in obtaining the pardon of the 
Emperor, and employment in the Roesian arny. 
In which hfi had rapidly risen to the rank of 
General. Five or six years bad elapsed eioce 
he had married, and both O'OonAhoe and hie 
wife were anxious to visit England ; a letter at 
ket came, aaneancing that he had pbcatned 
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leats of abMiioe from the Empeior, and would, 
in all probability, arrive in tbo entuiag aprinnf. 
During thtt period M*8bano bad eontinned at 
bia old qoartera, Mra. M'Sbane atill carrying on 
tbe buaineaa, which erery year became more In- 
erative, so much ao, indeed, that her huaband 
had for aome time thought rery aerionaly of re- 
tiring altogether, aa they had already amaaaed 
a Urge aum, when M 'Shane receiTed tbo letter 
flrbm O Donahne, announcing that in a few 
montha howoold arrive in Englahd. Major 
II 'Shane, who waa very far fVMn Doing aatisned 
with hie negaliTO poaition in ioeiety, preoaed tbo 
matter tfameatly to hia wife, who, altboagb abo 
waa perfiratly conti^nt with her own poaition, 
did not oppoae bis intreatica. BI*Sbano found 
that after diapoaing of the good- will of the bnaf- 
n««^, and the houae, they would have a clear 
£30 .(KH), which be conaidered more than enough 
for hia wanta, unencumbered aa they were with 
children. 

Let it not be auppoaed that M*Shane bad 
ceaaed in hia inquiries after our hero ; on tbe 
contrary, ho had resorted to all that hia ioTen.' 
tlon could suggeat to tface him eut, but, as tbe 
reader most be aware, without aucceaa. Both 
M Shane and hia wife mourned hia Iota, as if 
tboF had been bereaved of their/>wo child ; they 
otill indulged tbe idea that some day he would 
re-appear, but when they could not aurmiw. — 
M'Shane had not only aearcbod for our hero, 
but had traced his fkih^r with aa little ouccesa, 
and he had now made up his mind that he abouI4 
aee no more of Joey^ if ho ever did aee bira 
again, until afler tbe death of hia father, when 
there would no longer be any oecaaion for se- 
crecy. Our hero and hia fate were a continual 
■onree of converaation between M*Sbano and 
hia wifb; but latterly, after not haying heard of 
him for mere than Afo years, tbo subject had not 
boon ao often renewed. Aa aoon at M Shane 
had wound up hia affairs, and token bia leave 
of hto eating-house, he looked out for an eatote 
ro tbe country, reaolving to lay out twothirda 
of his money in land, and leave the remainder 
in the fuada. After about three montha' search, 
he found a property which auited him, and, as 
It ao happened, alK>ut six milea from the domaina 
hold by Mr. Austin. He had token possession 
and furnished it. Aa a retired officer in the army 
ho was well receiTed, and If Mrs. M'Shano waa 
aomotimea laughed at for her boQ^ekeeper-like 
appearance, still her sweetness of temper and 
unasffuming behavior aoon won her frienda, and 
M'Sbano found bimaelf in a very short time 
eomfortoble and happy. The 0*Donahuea were 
ezpeetod to arrive very abortly, nnd M*8hane 
had now a domicile fit f«r the reception of his 
old friend, who had promiaed to pay him a vlait 
ao ODOQ as he arrived. 

Of the Auatina little more ean be aaid that baa 
not been aaid already. Auatin was a rois«»rable, 
unhappy man : his cup of bliss— for be had every 
noeana of procuring all that thia world considers 
aa blioa, being in posw«alon of station, wealth, 
and respect— waa polaoned by one heavy crime 
which paasion had urged him to commit, and 
whicli wia aow aaonrco of hourly and unavail* 



ing ropentonM. Hia aon, who ahould have iu' 
faerited hia wealth, was loot to him, and be dared 
not mention that ho was in eziateoce. Every 
day ho became more nervous and Irritoble^ 
more excluaive and averae to aociety ; he trern* 
bled at abadowa, and bis strong constitution was 
rapidly giving way to tbo heavj weight on hia 
consctenoe. He could not sleep without opiatea, 
and he dreaded to aleep leat be ahould reveal 
everything of the puat in hia alnmbers. Each 
y«ar added to the irascibility of hia tomp^r, and 
the harahneaa with which he treated hia aervanta 
and hia unhappy wife. Hia chief amnaeanent 
waa hunting, and he rode in ao reckle^ a man- 
ner that people often thought that he waa anx- 
ious to break bia neck. Perhapa he waa. Mra 
Austin waa much to be pitied ; abo knew how 
much her hupband auflbred, bow tbe worm 
gnawed within ; and, having that knowledgci 
she submitted to all hia barahnesa, pitying him 
inatead of condomninchim; but her life waa attU 
more embittore<f by tbe loas of her child, i(nd 
many were tbe bitter teara which she would 
abed alone, for abo dared not in her htisbaud'a 
preaence, as be would have token them as a re- 
proof to himself. Her wbf^le soul yearned aAei* 
our hero, and that one feeling rendered her in- 
differei.t, not only to all tbe worldly advantogea 
by which she was surrounded, but to the un- 
kindneaa and hard-heartedne sa of her husband. 
Mary, who bad entered her aervice as kitchen- 
maid, waa very aoon a favorite, and had been 
advanoed to the situation of Mrs. Austin's own 
attendant. Mra. Austin conaideted her a trea- 
sure, as she daily became more partial to and 
more confiden'ial with her. Such was the state 
of affaire, wh^n one morning, aa Austin waa rid- 
ing to cover, a gentleman of the neiehberhood 
aaid to him in the course of conversation — 

<Bvthe-bye, Austin, have you heard that 
you have a new neighbor.'* 

*What! on the Framjfton eatate,! suppoae.' I 
heard that it had been f*o1d.' 

'Tea; I have seen him. He is one of your 
profession — a lively, amusing aort of f rtab ma- 
jor; gentlemanlike, nevertheleas. The wife 
net very high bred, but very fat, and very good- 
humored, and amuaing from her downright sim- 
plenesa of heart. . Tou will call upon them I 
presume V 

•O, of course,* replied Austin. *What ia hia 
name, did you say V 

«Major M'Sbano, formerly of tbe 53d regiment, 
I believe.* 

Had a bullet passed through the heart of Aus- 
tin he could not have received a more aoditen 
shock, and the start which he made from hia 
aiodle attracted the notice of his companion. 

* What a the mattor, Auatin, you look pale, you 
are not well V 

•No,' replied Austin, recollecting himself, «1 
am not; one of those twinge«fr<^m an old wound 
in the breast came on. I »hal] be better directly.* 

Austin^ stooped his horse, and put hia hand to 
hia heart. Hia companion rode up and remaii^- 
ed near him. 

*lt is worse than usual ; I thought It waa 
coming on laat night; Ifearthatlmuatgohome.* 
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•Shall I go with you >' 

<0 no ; I must not ipoil your iport. I an bet* 
ter now a great deal; it it going off fut. — 
Come, let ua proceed, or we ahall l>e too late at 
^corer.* 

Auttin had reselved to conquer his fef lings. 
His friend had no suspicion, it is true ; but* 
when we are guilty, we imagine that erery- 
body suspects us. They rode a few minutes la 
silence. ^ 

*WeU, I am glad that yo7 did not go home,* 
observed his friend ; *for you will meet your 
new neighbor ; he has subscribed to the pack,- 
and they say he is well mounted ; we shall see 
how be rides. 

Austin made no reply ; but, after riding on a 
few yards farther^ he pulled up, saying that the 
pain was coming on again, and that he could 
not proceed. His companion expressed his sor- 
row at Austin's indisposition, and they separ- 
ated. 

Austin immediately returned home, dismount- 
ed his horte, and hastened to bis private sitting- 
room, Mrs. Austin, who had seen him return 
and could not imaf^ine thecause, went in toher 
, iittsband. 

*What is the matter my dear?' said Mrs* 
Austin. 

^Mdtter!' replied Austin, bitterly, pacing up 
and down the room ; *neaven and hell conspire 
against us !' 

^D^ar Austin, don*t Ulk in that way. What 
has happened ?* 

'Souiething which will compel me, 1 expect, 
to remain a prisoner in my own house, or lead 
to something unpleasant. We must not stay 
here.' 

Austin then threw himself down on a sofa, 
and was silent. At last the persuasions and en- 
dearments of his wife oveicame him. He told 
her that Mr. M'Shane was the major of iiis re- 
giment when he was a private; that he would 
inevitably recognise him ; and that, if nothing 
else occurred from M*Shane's knowledge of his 
fot mer name, at all events the general suppo- 
sition of his having been an officer in the army 
would be contradicted, and it would lower him 
in the estimation of the county gentlemen. 

^It is indeed a very annoying circumstance, 
my dear Austin; but are you sure that he would, 
after so long a period recocnise the private sol- 
dier in the gentleman of fortune ?* 

*As sure as I sit here,' replied Austin, gloom- 
'ily ; *I wish I were dead.* 

'Don't say so, dear Austin, it makes me mis- 
erable.' 

4 never am otherwise,' replied Austin, clasp- 
ing his hands. 'God forgive me ; I have sinned, 
but have I not been punished ?* 

<You have, indeed, and as repentance is 
availing, my dear husband, you will receive 
God's mercy. 

'The greatest boon, the greatest mercy would 
be death,* replied the unhappy man ; 'I envy 
the pedler.' 

Mrs Austin wept. Her husband, irritated at 
tears which, to him, seemed to imply reproach, 
eternly ordered her to leave the room. 



That Austin repented bitterly of the ernid 
which he had committed is not to be doubted ; 
but it was not with tlie subdued soul of a Chris* 
tiaa. His pride was continually struggling 
within him, and was not yet conquered ; this it 
was that made him alternately self condemning 
and irascible, and it was the continual warfue 
in his soul which was undermining his constita« 
tion. 

Austin sent for medical advice forhiseuppof* 
ed complaint. The country praotitkMier, who 
could discover nothing, pronounced it to be an 
affection of the heart. He was not far wrong ; 
and Mr. Austin's illness was generally promul- 
gated. Card and calls were tne coneeiinenee, 
and Austin kept himself a close but impatient 
prisoner in his own house. His hunters remain- 
ed in the 'stables, his dogs in the kennel, and 
eveiyone intimated that Mr. Austin was labor- 
ing undnr a disease from which he would net 
recover. At first this was extremely irkeoine 
to Austin, and he was verv impatient ; but gra- 
dually he became reconciled, and even prefer- 
red his sedentary and solitary existence. Books 
were his chief amusement, but nothing eonid 
minister to a mind diseased, or drive ont the 
rooted memory of the brain. Austin became 
more moroee and misanthropic every day, and 
at last would permit no one to come near hiai 
but his valet and his wife. 

Such was the position of his parents, when 
Joey was proceeding towards his abode. 



CHAPTER II. 

OUR RKRe FALLS IIT WITH AN OLD ACqUAIITT- 
ANCK, AND IS NOT VERV MUCH DELIOHTKD. 

We left eur hero rolling his knife-grinder's 
wheel towards hii^father's house. It must be 
confessed that he did it very unwillingly. He 
was never very fond of it at any time; bat 
since he had taken possession of Spikeman's 
property, and iiad received from Mary the in- 
telligence that he was worth £350 more, be bad 
taken a positive aversion to it. It retarded his 
movements, and it was bard work when be had 
not te get his livelihood by it. More than oooe 
he thouffht of rolling it into a horsepond, and 
leaving it below low water-mark ; but then he 
thought it a sort of protection against Inquiry, 
and against assault, for it toU ef poverty and 
honest employment; so Joey rolled on, biit not 
with any feeHngs of regard Uwarda his eosa- 
panion. 

How many castles did our hero build as he 
went along the road! The sipa of money left to 
him appeared to be enormous. He planned asd 
planned again; find, like most people, at the 
close of the day, he was just as undetermined as 
at the commencement. Nevertheless, be was 
very happy, as people always are, in anticipation; 
unfortunately more so than when tbej frrasf 
what they have been seeking. Thne rolled on, 
as well as the grindstone, and at last Joey lb«ad 
himself at the alehouse where he and Hary had 
put up previously to her obtsining a sitaatMSiat 
the Halt He Immediately wrote a letter In I 
acquainting her with his arrival. ♦'H« 
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hfcVd taken it there himself, only he recollected 
the treatment he had received, and found an- 
other meaaenirer in the butcher '• boj, who was 
going up to {he HaJl for orders. The anewer 
returned by the same party was, that Mary 
would come down and see him that evening. 
When Mary came down Joey was astonished at 
the improvement in her appearance. Shis look- 
ed much younger than she did when they had 
parted, and her liress was so very different, tbat 
our hero could with difficulty imagine that it 
was the same person who had been his compan- 
ion from Grave«end. The careless air and 
manner had disappeared ; there was a retenue — 
a dignity about her which astonished him'; and 
ho felt a sort of respect, mingled with his re- 
gard, for her, of which he could not divest 
himself. But, if she looked younger, as may 
well be imagined, for her change of life, she al- 
so looked more sedate, except when she smiled, 
or when occssionally, but very rarely, her mer- 
ry laughter reminded him of the careless, sweet- 
tongued Nancy of former times. That the 
greeting was warm need hardly be said. It 
wae the footing of a sister and younger brother 
who loved one another dearly. 

* You are very much grown, Joey,' said Ma- 
ry, * Dear boy, how happy I am te see you!' 

* And you, Mary, you're younger in f^ce, but 
elder in your manners. Are you as happy m 
your situation as you have told me in v our letters? 

* Quite happy ; more happy than I deserve to 
be, my dear boy ; and now tell me, Joey, what 
do you think of doing? You have now the 
means of establishing yourself.' 

* Yes, 1 have been thinking of it ; but I don't 
know what to do.'' 

* Well, you must look out, and do not be in 
too great a hurry. Recollect, Joey, that ti any- 
thing offers which you have any reason to be- 
lieve will suit you, you shall have my money as 
well as your own.' 

« Nay, Mary, why should I take that'* 

* Because, as it is of no use to me, it must be 
idle ; besides, you know, if you succeed, you 
will be able to pay me interest for it ; so 1 shall 
g^aln as well as vou You must not refuse your 
sister, my dear boy.' 

* Dear Mary, how 1 wish we could live in the 
same house!' 

* That cannot be now, Joey ; you are above 
my situation at the Hall, even ttUowiog that you 
would ever enter it.' 

* That I never will, if I can help it ; net that 
I feel angry now, but I like to be independent.' 

* Of course you do.' 

* And as for that grindstone, I hate the sight 
of it -f it has made Spikeman's fortune, but it 
never shall make mine.' 

* Yon don't a^ee, then, with your former 
eempaniea,' rejomed Mary, * that it is the near- 
est profession to that ot a gentleman which yen 
know of.*, 

.« I certainly do- not,' replied our hero; «snd 
as soon as I can get rid of it I will ; I have 
rolled it here, but Iwill not roll it much farther. 
I only wifh I knew mhere to go.* 



* I have Bofflething in my pocket which puts 
ne ia miad ot a piece of news which 1 receiv- 
ed the other day, since my return. First, let 
me give you what I have in my pocket' — and 
Mary pulled out the pencil-case sent to Joey by 
Emma Phillips. * There, yon know already 
who that it from.' 

' Yes, and I shall value it very much, for she 
was a dear, kind little creature; and when I 
was very, very miserable, she cotaforted me. 

* Well, Joey, Miss Phillips requested me to 
write when I came back, as she wished to hear 
that I had arrived safe at the Hall. It was very 
kind of her, and I did so, of course. Since that 
I have reeeived a letter from her, stating that 
her grandmother is dead, and tbat her mother is 
going te quit Gravesend for Portsmouth, to re- 
side with her brotlier, who is now a widower.' 

* I will go to Portsmouth,* replied our hf^ro. 

^ I was &mkinfl: that, as her brother iii a navy- 
agent, and Mrs. Phillips is interested about you, 
you could not do better. If any thing turns up 
then yovL will have geod advice, and your mon- 
ey is not so likely to be thrown away. I think, 
therefore, thai you had better go to Portsmouth 
and try your fortune.* ' 

*Iam very glad that you have mentioned 
this, Mary, for, till now, one place was as Indif- 
ferent to me as another ; but now it is other- 
wise, and to Porumouth I will certainly go.* 

Our hero remained two or three days longer 
at the village, during which time Mary was 
with him every evening, and once she obtained 
leave te go te ner banker's about her money. 
She then turned over to Joey's account the sum 
due te him, and arrangements were made with 
the bank so that Joey could d;aw bis capita! 
out whenever he pleased. Afler which our he- 
ro took leave of Mary, promising to correspond 
more freely than before ; and once more putting i 
the strap of his knife-grinder's wheel over his 
shoulders, set off en his journey to Portsmouth . 

Joey had not gained two miles from the vil- 
laee when he asked himself the question, 
* What shall I do with my grindstone?' He did 
not like to leave it on the road ; he did not 
know to whom he could give It away. He 
rolled it on for about six miles farther, and then, 
quite tired, he resolved to follow the plan form- 
erly adopted by Spikeman, and repose, a little 
upon the turf on the road-side of the hedge, 
which was shaded; and, having taken his bun- 
dle from the side of the wheel where it hung, • 
he first made his dinner of the provender he had 
breught with him, and then, laying his head on * 
the bundle, was soon fast asleep, from which he 
was awakened by hearing the sound of voices 
on the other side of the hedge. He turned 
round, and perceived two men on the side of 
the road, close to his knife-grinder*s wheel. 
They were in their shirts and trousers only, and 
sitting down on the turf. 

* It would be a very good plan,* observed one 
of them ; ' we should then travel without sus- 
picion.* 

* Yes ; if we cpuld get off with it without be- 
ing discovered. Where can the owner of it be?* 
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* Well, I dare eay be it awat upon tone bos- 
iness or another, aad hat left tne wheel here tUl 
he eomes baok. Now, suppoae we were to take 
it — bow flhould we manaf^e? 

' * Why, we cannot fo along tbia read with it. 
We most get over the gatea and hedges till we 
get across the country into another road ^ and 
then, by travelling all night, we might be qoite 
clear.' 

' Yes, and then we should do well ; fcr even 
if oar eescription as deserters was sent ont from 
Portsmouth, we shoo Id be considered as trsTel-^ 
ling tinkers, and there would be no sospieaon.' ' 

* Well, l*m ready for it. If we can only get 
off the road, and coooeal it till night, we may 
then easily mansge it. Bat first let's see if the 
fellow it belongs to may not be somewhere 
about here.' 

As theman said this be rose ap and turned 
his face towards the hedge, and onr hero inme- 
distely perceived that it was bis old acqaaint- 
anoe, Furness the schoolmaster and marine. 
What to do he hardly knew. At la^t be per- 
ceived Furness advanding towards the gate of 
the field, which was close to where he was ly- 
ing, and, as escape was impossible, our hero 
covered his face with his arms, and pretended 
to be fast asleep. He soon heard a « Hush!' 
given, as a signal to the other man, and, after a 
while, footsteps close to him. Joey pretended 
to snore loudly, and a whispering then took 
place. At last lie heard Furness say, — 

« Do you watch by him while 1 wheel away 
the grindstone.' 

< Bat, if he wakes, what shall I do?' 

« Brain him with that big stone. If he does 
not wake up n hen I am past the second field 
follow me.' 

That our hero had no incHoatton to wake af- 
^ ter this notice may be easily imagined; he heard 
the fate opened, and the wheel trundled away, 
* mocn to his deliaht, as Furness was the party 
who had it in onarge; and Joey continued, to 
snore hard, until at last he heard the departing 
footsteps of Furness's comrade, who had watch- 
ed him. He thought it prudent to continue 
motionless for some time longer, to give them 
time to be well away from bim, and then be 
:gradiia]ly turned round and looked in the di- 
xection in which they had gone ; be could see 
nothing of them, and it was not until be bad 
risen up, and climbed up on the gate, that he 
perceived them two or three fields off, running 
Awayat| rapid pace . Thanking heaven that 
be had escaped the danger that he was in, and 
delighted with the loss of his property, our hero 
recommenced his Journey, with his bundle over 
his shoulder, and before night he was safe out- 
side one of the stages, which took 1 im to a 
town f^om which there was another which 
would carry him to Portsmouth, at which sea- 
port he arrived the next evening without far- 
ther adventure. 

As our hero sat on the outside of the coach 
and refleeted upon his last adventure, the. more 
be felt he had reason to eongrstuUte himself. 
That Furness had deserted from the Marine 
Barraeks at Portsmouth was evident; and if he 



had net, that he would hkf rM0g%l»d Joey 
some time or other was almost certnift. Now, 
he felt sure that he was safii at Ponsoumth, «s 
it would be the last place at whieh FarsoM 
would make his appearance ; nnd he also felt 
that his knife-grinder's wheel, in sopplyiaf 
Famess witli the ostensible means ofLvei i bie d, 
and thereby preventing his being taken up as m 
deserter, had proved the best firiend to him, and 
could not have been disposed of better. An- 
other piece ol good fortune was, hie baviag sn- 
cured his handle and money ; for had he lett it 
with the wheel it would have of oonrse shaied 
lU fate. « Besides,' thought Joey, • if I should 
ehanoe to fall in with Fnmees aipdiit tad he al- 
tempts to approach me, 1 can threaten In hav» 
him taken as a deeertar, and this may detar him 
from se doing,' It was with a gniefnl haait 
that ear hero Istd his head open his pillow, in 
the hnmble Inn at which he had taken i^ hii 
quarters. 

PAW ir. • 

CHAPTER III. 
IV wnicH OUR Hsno RBTvurs TO WIS vonwu 

■MPLOTMKirT, m&r OV A ORAHDBn SCAUI 0» 
OPSRATIOH. 

Our here hftd received irom Mary the name 
and address of Mrs. Phillips s brother, and, on 
inqnirv, found that he waa known bjr ?very body. 
Joey dressed himself in has best suit, aaid me- 
sented himself at the door about ten o'eloM in 
the morning as Joseph O'Denahoe, the name 
which he had taken when he went to Gravea- 
end, and by which be had been known to Mrs. 
Phillips and her daughter Emma, when he 
made occasional visits to their house. He was 
admitted, and found himself once more in com- 
pany with his friend Emma, who was now last 
growing up into womanhood. AAer the first 
congratulations and inqairies,be stated his inten- 
tions in coming down to Portsmouth, and their 
assistanee ^was immediatelv promised. .They 
then requested a detail of his adventures since 
he quitted Gravesend, of which Joey told eve- 
rything that he safely could ; passing over his 
meeting with Furness by simply staiing that 
while he was asleep his knife-grinder's wheel 
had been stolen by two men, antf that when he 
awoke he dared not offer any oppoeitien. Mrs. 
Phillips and her daughter both knew that there 
was some mystery about our hero which had 
induced him to come to and also to leave Graves- 
end ; but, being ^Bured by Mary and himself 
that he was not to blame, they did not press 
him to say mbre than he wished ; and, as soon 
as be finished his history, they proposed in^o- 
ducing him to Mr. Small, the brother of Mrs. 
Phillips, in whose house thev were then residing, 
and who was then in his office. 

'But perhaps, mamma, it will be better to 
wait till to-morrow, and in the meantime you 
will be able to tell my uncle all about Joey,* ob- 
served Emma. 

* I think it will be better, my dear,' replied 
Mrs. Phillips; 'but there is Marianne's tap at 
the door, for the second time ; &he wants me 
down stairs, so 1 must leave you fbr a littis 
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while ; but you need not go away, G*Donahae ; 
I will be back soon.' 

Mrs. Phillips lefl the room, and our hero found 
himself alone with Emma.^ 

' You have grown very much, Joey,* said Em- 
ma; *and so have I too, they tell me.* 

* Yes, you have indeed,* replied Joey ; * you 
are no longer the little girl who comforted me 
when I was so unhappy. Do you recollect that 
day?' 

* Tes, indeed I do, as if it were but yesterday. 
But you have never told me why yon lead so 
wandering a life ; you woo't trust me.* 

•I would trust you with anything but that 
which is not mine to truBt, as I told you four 
years ago ; it is not my secret ; as seon as I 
can, I will tell you everything ; but I hope not 
to lead a wandering lil^ any longer^ for 1 have 
come down here to settle, if I can.' 

' What made you think of coming down here ?' 
asked Emma 

» Because you were here ; Mary, told me so. 
I have not yet thanked you for your present, I^nt 
I have hot yet forgotten your kindness in think- 
ing of a poor boy liko me, when he was far 
away; here it is,* continued Joey taking out the 

Sencil case, * And 1 have loved it dearly,' added 
e, kissing it, * ever since I have had it in my 
possession. I v^y often have taken it out and 
thou^-ht wfyou* 

* Now you are so rich a man, you should give 
me something to keep for your sake,' repLed 
Emma, *and 1 will be very careful of it, for old 
acquaintance sake.* 

' What can I offer you ? you are a young la- 
dy ; I would give you all I had in the worlds if 
I dared, but ' 

* When 1 firstsawyou,' rejoined Emma, *you 
were dressed as a young gentleman.' 

* Yes, I was,' replied Joey, with u sigh ; *and 
as the observation of Emma recalled to his mind 
the kindness of M' Shane,, he passed his hand 
across his eyes to brush away a tear or two thai 
started. 

' I did not mean to make you unhappy,' said 
Emma, taking our hero's hand. 

» I am sure you did not,* replied Joey, smiling. 
« Yes, I was then as you say ; but you recollect 
that lately 1 have been a knife-ffrinder.' 

* Well, you know, as your friend said, that 
was the nearest thing to a gentleman; and 
now I hope you will he quits ag«ntleman again.' 

* Not a gentleman, for I must turn to some 
business or another,' reblied Joey. 

* 1 did not mean an idle gentleman ; I meant 
in a respectable profession,' said Emma. ' My 
uncle is a very odd man, but very food hearted; 
you must not mind his way towards you. He 
IS very fond of mamma and me, and I have no 
doubt will interest himself about you, and see 
that your money is not thrown away. Perhaps 
jou would like to set up a bumboat on your own 
account,' added Emma, laughing. 

* No, I thank you ; 1 have had enough of that. 
Foor Mrs. Chopper ! what a kind creature she 
was! I'm sure 1 ought to be very grateful to her 
for thinking ef me as she did.' ' 

* I'believe,* said Emma, * that sUo was a very 
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good woman, and so does mamma. Itecolleot, 
Joey, when you live with my uncle you must 
not contradict him.' 

< I am sure I shall not,' replied Joey ; < why 
should I contradict a person s« far my superior 
in years and everything else ?' 

* Certainly not ; and as he is fond of argu- 
ment you had bettf r ffive up to him at once ; and,' 
continued Emma, laughing, * everybody else 
does in the end. 1 hope you will find a nice sit- 
uation, and that we shall see a great deal of you.' 

* I am sure I do,' replhed Joey, *for I have no 
friends, that I may see,' except you. How i 
wish that you did know everything !' 

A silence ensued between the young peo|)le, 
which was not interrupted until by the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Phillips, who had seen Mr. Small, 
and had made an engagement for our hero to 
present himself at nine o'clock on the following 
morning, afler which communication our hero 
took leave. He amused himself during the re- 
mainder of that day in walking over the town, 
which at that time presented a most bustling ap- 
pearance, as an expedition was fitting out; the 
streets were crowded with officers of the army^ 
navy, and marines, in their uniforms, soldiers 
and sailors, mere or less tipsy, flaunting ribbons 
and gaudy colors, and every variety of noise 
was to be heard that eonjid well be imagined, 
from the quacking of a duck, with its head out 
of the basket in which it was confined to be tak- 
en on board, to the martial music, the rolling of 
the drums, and the occasional salutes of artille- 
ry, to let the world know th%t .some great man 
had put his fact on board of a ship or had again 
deigned to tread upon terra firma. All was bus- 
tle and excitement, hurrying, jostling, cursing 
and swearing; and Joey -found himself, by the 
way that he was shoved about right and left, to 
be in the way of every body. 

At the time appointed our hero made his ap- 
pearance at the door, and, having given his 
name, was asked into the counting-house of the 
establishment, where sat Mr. Small and hfs fac- 
totum, Mr. Sleek. It may be as well here to 
describe the persons and peculiarities of these 
two gentlemen. 

Mr. Small certainly did not accord with his 
name, for he was a man lull six feet high, and 
stout in proportion ; he was in face extremely 
plain, with a turned-up nose ; but at the same 
tune, there was a lurking good humor in his 
countenance) and a twinkle in his eye, which 
immediately prepossessed you, and in a few min- 
utes you forgot that he was not well-favored. 
Mr. Small was very fond of an argument and 
a joke, .and he had such a forcible way of inain- 
taining his argument when }\jb happened to be 
near you, that, as Emma had told our hero, few 
people ventured to contradict him after a time. 
This mode of argument was nothing more than 
digging the hard knuckles of his large hand into 
the ribs of his opponent, we should rather say 
gradually gimbleting^ as it were, a hole in your 
side, as he heated in his illustrations. He was 
the last person in the world in his didpositinn to 
inflict pain, even upon an insect — and yet* from 
his habit, no one perhaps gave more, or appear- 
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•d to do lo with more malice, as his coante- 
nance was radiant with good hnmor at the Tcrj 
time that his knuckles were taking away jour 
breath. What made it worse, he had a knack of 
■eixing the coat-lappet with the other hand, so 
that escape was difficult ; and when he had ex- 
hausted all his reasoning, he would follow it up 
with a pressure of his knuckles under the fiflh 
rih, ka/mflr, « Now, you feel the force of my ar- 
gument, don't you V Every body did, and no 
one would oppose hrm unless the table was be- 
tween them. It was much the same with his 
iokes : he would utter« them, and then, with a 
loud laugh, and the insidious insertion of his 
knuckles, say, « Do you take that, eh V Mr. 
Sleek had also his peculiarity, and was not an 
agreeable person to argue with, for he had learnt 
to arffue from his many years* constant compan- 
ionship with the head of the firm. Mr. Sleek 
was a spare man, deeply pock-marked in the 
fkce, and with a very Iarg« mouth ; and. when 
speaking, he spattered to such a degree, that a 
quarter of an hour's conrersation with him 
was as good as a shower-bath. At long range 
Mr. Sleek could beat his superior out of the field ; 
but if Mr. Small approapked once to close quar- 
ters, Mr. Sleek gave immediately. The cap- 
tains of the navy used to assert that this fibbing 
enforcement of his truths^ on the part of Small, 
was, quite contrary to all the rules of modem 
war&re, and never would stand it, unless, they 
required an advance of money ; and then, by 
submitting to a certain quantity of digs in the 
ribs, in proportion to the unreasonableness of 
their demand, they usually obtained their object, 
as they 'said he * knuckled down' in the end. 
As for Mr. Sleek, although the best man in the 
world, he was their abhorrence ; he was nothing 
but a watering-pot, afkd they were not plants 
which required his aid to ^d to their vigor. Mr. 
Sleek, even in the largest company, invariably 
found himself alone, and could never imagine, 
why. Still he was an important personage ; 
and when stock itf to begot on boaifd m a hurry, 
officers in his Majesty's service do not care 
About a little spray. 

Mr. Small was, as we have observed, a navy 
Airent, that is te say, he was a ^neral provider 
of the officers and captains of his Migesty's ser- 
vice. He obtained their agency on any captures 
which ^ey might send in, or be cashed their 
biUs, advanced them money, supplied them with 
their wine, and every variety of stock which 
might be required ; and !n consequence was re- 
ported to be accumulating a fi>rtune. As is nsn- 
ally the case, he kept open house for the cap- 
tains who were his clients and occasionally in- 
vited the junior officers to the hospitalities of 
his table, so that Mrs. Phillips and Emma were 
of great use to him, and had quite sufficient to 
do in superintending such an establishment. 
Having thus made our readers belter acquainted 
with our new characters, we shall proceed. 

* Well, young mt n, I've heard all about you 
fW>m my sister. So you wish to leave off vaga- 
bondising, do you ?' 

* Yes, Sir, replied Jcey. 

< How old are you } can you keep books.'' 



' I am seventeen, and have kept books,' recit- 
ed our hero, in innocence ) for he considered Mrs. 
Chopper's day-books to come under that denom- 
ination. 

* And you have some money — how much?* 
Joey replied that he had so much of his own 

and that his sister had so much more. 

* £^Ql^ ; eh youngster ? I began business with 
j£100 less, and here I am. Money breeds mo- 
ney ; do you understand that ?* and here Joey 
received a knuckle in his ribs wllich almost took 
his breath away, but which he bore withovt 
flinching, as ^e presumed it was a mark of good 
will. 

* What can we de with ihis lad. Sleek '' wmi4 
Mr. Small, ' and what can we do with this mo- 
ney?' 

Let him stay in th^ counting-house hen 
fur a week,* replied Mr. Sleek, and we shall seo 
what he <UMi do ; and, as for his money, it will 
be as safe here as in a country bank, until we 
know how to employ it, and we can allow 5 
per cent, for it. All this was said in a shower 
of spray which induced Joey to wipe his &oe 
with his pocket-handkerchief. 

* Yes, I think that will do for the present,' re- 
joined Mr. Small ; * but you observe,;Sleek, that 
this young lad has very powerful interest, and 
we shall have the worst or it. Ton understand 
that?' continued he, giving Joey a knockk 
again. * The ladies ! — no standing against that !' 

Joey thought that there was no standing such ' 
digs in the ribs, but he said nothing 

* I Jeave him to you Sleek. I must be off to 
call upon Captain James. See to the lad's food 
and lodging. There's an order fVom the gun- 
room ofthe Hecate.' 80 saying, Mr. Small de- 
parted. 

Mr. Sleek asked our hero where he was stop- 
ping ; recommended hinl another lodging close 
to the house, with directions how to proceed and 
what arrangements to make ; told him to haste 
as much as he could, and then come back to the 
counting-house. 

In a couple of hours our hero was back again. 

*Looa on this list; do vou understand it?' 
said Mr. Sleek to Joey ; Ot is sea-stock for \ht 
Hecate, which sails in a day or two. If I send 
a porter with you to the people we deal with, 
would you be able to get all these things which 
are mafted with a cross ? the wine and the oth- 
ers we have hefe.' 

Joey looked over it, and was quite at home ; 
it was only bumboatlng on a targe scale. * O, 
yes ; and I know tht> prices of all these thin|rB,* 
replied he ; * I have been used to the supplying 
of ships at Gravesend.' 

* Why, then,' said Mr. Sleeky 'you are the 
very person I want ; for 1 have no time td at- . 
tend to out- door wori^ now.' 

The porter was sent for, and our hero soon ex- 
ecuted his task, not only with a precision, bat 
with a rapidity, that was hi^ly satisfkctory to 
Mr. Sleek. As soon as the articles were all 
collected, Joey asked whether he should tako 
them on board—* I understand the work, Bfr. 
Sleek, and not even an egg shall be broke, I 
promiso you.' * The second part ofthe oommio- 
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■ion was ejceotited with the same precimon by 
oar hero, whe returned with a receipt of erery 
article having been deliTered aafe and in good 
condition, and Mr. Sleek was delighted with 
him, and told Mr. Small so when thej met in 
the erening. Mr. Sleek 's opinion was given in 
the presence of Mrs. Phillips and £auna, who 
exchanged glances of satisfkction at Joey's for* 
tnnate (MnU, 



CHAPTER IV. 

« IK WUIOH THS WHKEL OF rORTUNX TURSS A 
SPOKE OR TWO IK FAVOR OF OCR HERO. 

If we were to analyse the feelings of onr hero 
towards Emma Phillips, we should hardly be 
warranted in saying that he was in love with 
her, although at seventeen years young men are 
apt to be, or so to fancy themselvei. The dif- 
ference in their positions was 8o great, that al- 
though our hero would, in his dreams, often 
fancy himself on most intimate terms with his 
kind little patroness, in his waking ihonghts she 
was more an object of adoration and respect — a 
being to whom he was most ardently and de- , 
. voted ly attached ~ one whose friendship and 
kindness had so wrought upon his best feelings 
that he would have thought it no sacrifice to die 
for her ; hut, the idea of ever being closer allied 
to her than he now was had not yet entered 
into his imagination; all he ever thought was, 
that if ever he united himself to any female for 
life, the party selected mtist be like Emma Phil- 



some importance. He was a great faTorite with 
the naval captains, as his punctuality and rapid- 
ity corresponded with their ideas of doing busi- 
ness; and it was constantly said to Mr. Sleek 
or to Mr. Small, ' Let O^Oenahue and I settle 
'the matter, and all will go right.' Mr. Small 
had already established him at a salary of i£150 
per annum, besides his living in the house, and 
our hero was comfortable and happy. He was 
well known to. all the officers, from his being 
constantly en board of theif ships, and was a 
great favorite. Joey soon discovered that Em- 
ma had a fancy for natural curiosities ; and as 
he boarded almost every mau'of-war which came 
into the port, he soon filled her room with shells 
and a variety of bnrds, which he procured for 
her. These were presents which he could make 
and which she could accept, and not a week 
passed without our hero adding something to 
her museunTof live and dead o^eets. indeed, 
Emma was ntfw grown up, and was paid such 
attention to by the officers who frequented her 
uncle's house (not only on account of her beau- 
ty, but on account of the ezpe<otation that her 
uncle, who was without children, would give 
her a handsome fortune), that some emotions of 
jealoQsy, ot , which he was hardly conscious, 
wotUd occasionally give severe pain to our hero. 
Perhaps, as his fbciunes rose, so did his hopes ; 
certain it is, that ke was sometimes very grave. 
Emma was too dear-sighted not to perceive 
the cause, and hastened, by her little attentions, 
to remold the feeling ; not tlwl she had any de- 



lips, or, if not, he weuldTemain single. All his ^^,^^^^^ .„, , , . ^ 

endeavors were to prove himself worthy, of her fiVitTideW upon theVubject any n»^ thanJooy, 

patronage, and to be rewarded by her smiles but she could not bear to see him look unhappy, 

of encouragement when they met. She was the g^pji ^^ ^^ pt^t^ of thing8,.when one day 



loadstar which guided* hinr on to his path of 
duty, and, stimulated by his wishes to find ftvor 
in her sight, Joey never relaxed in hisexertiobs; 
natnra!ly active and methodical,, he was inde- 
fatigable, and gave the greatest satisfaction to 
Mr. Sleek, who found more than half his labor 
taken off his hands; and, farther, that if Joey 
once said a thing should be done, it was not only 
well done, but done to the very time that was 
stipulated for its completion. ' Joey cared not 
for meals, or any thing of that kind, and otten 
went without his dinner. 

< 8l€^k,' said Small, one day, < that poor boy 
will be starved.' 

• It's not my fault, Sir ; he won't go to his 
dinner if there is anything to do; and as there 
is always something to do, it is as clear as the 
day that he can get no dinner. I wish he was 
living in the house ahogether, and came to his 
meals with us, after the work was done ; it would 
be very advantageous, and much^time saTed.' 

' Time is money, Sleek. Time saved is mener^ 
saved ; and, therefbre, he is worthy of his foodf. 
It shall be so. Do yon see to it ' 

Thus, in about two months after his arrival, 
Joey found himself installed in a nice little bed- 
roomyand living at the table of his patron, not 
only constantly i{i company with the naval 
officers, but, what was of/nore value to him, in 
the oompany of Mrs. Phillips 'and Emma. 

We ^ust pass over more than a year, during 
v(hiah tiflM our herb had become a person ef 



jlr. Small said to Joey, as he was busy copying 
an order into the books, * O'Donabue, I have 
been laying out seme of yhnr money for you.' 

* Indeed, Sir ! I'm very muchoblj^cd to yoU.' 

* Tes ; there was a large stock of^claret sold 
at auction te-day ; it was good, and went cheap. 
I have purchased to the amout of j660Q on yeur 
account. Tou may bottle and bin it here, and 
•ell it as you can. If yon don't like the bar- 
gain ril take it off vour hands.' ' 

* f am very grateml to you, Sir,* replied Joey, 
who knew the kindness of the act, which, in 
two months, mote than doubled his capital ; and, 
as he was permitted to continue the business <m. 
his own acceunt, he was very soon in a positiom 
amounting to independence, the French win« 
business &lng ever afterwards considered aaez-^ 
elusively belonging to our hero. 

One morning, as Joey happened to be in the 
counting-house by himself, which was rather 
an unusual circumstance, a midshipman came 
' in. Joey remembered him very well, as he had 
been often there before. ' Good morning^ Mr« 
O'Donahue,' said the midshipman. ^Is Mr. 
Small within.' 

' No, he is uot; can 1 do anything for you V 

( Tes, if you can tell me how I am to persuade 
Mr Small to advance roe a little money upon 
my pay, you can do something for me.' 

« I never heard of sueh an application before/ 
re.nlied Joey, smiling. 
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' < No, ihat I yentore yoa did not, and it reqnirefl 
all the impudence of a midtliipman to make 
such a one ; but the &et is, Mr. O'Donahoe, 1 
am a mate with iS40 a year, and npon that I 
hare continued to aasut my peer old mother up 
to the present. She now requires j£]0 in eon- 
aeqoenee of illness, and I hare not a farthing^.-— 
I will repay it if I lire, that is ceHain; bat I 
hare little hopes of obtaining it, and nothing bnt 
my affection for the old lady would induce me to 
risk the mortification of a refusal. It^s true 
enough that *• he who goes a borrowing goes a 
sorrowing/ ' 

*' I fear it is ; bnt 1 will so far assist you as to 
let yen know what your only chance is. State 
your case ta Nir Small as ^ou hare to me to-day, 
^d then stand close to him while he answers ; 
'if he puts his knuckles into your ribs to enforce 
his arguments, don't shrink, and then wait the 
jesttU without interrupting him. 

< Well, I*d do more than that for the old lady,' 
Teplied the poor midshipman, as Mr. Smsil made 
iiis appearance. 

The midshipman told his story in ^rerj few. 
words, and Mr. Small heard him withont inter- 
ruption. When he had ftnMfaed, Mr. Small 
commenced, — 

' Ten see, my man, you ask me to do what no 
nayy-agent erer did before—to lend upon a 
promise to pay from a midsfaipoMui. In the first 
place, I haye only the promise without the seen- 
rity ; that's one point, do you obserye (a punch 
with the knuckles) .' And then the promise to 
pay depends whethet you are in the countfy or 
not — again, if you haye the money, you may not 
haye the inclination to pay; that's another 
point (then came another sharp impression into 
the ribs of the middy). Then, again, it is not 
eyen personal security, as you may, be drowned, 
iihot, blown up, or taken out of the ^orld, )l>efore 
ai'ty pAy ib due to^u; and by^our death yen 
^^ Hid be unable to pay, if so inclined; there's 
ti th.i»*^ point (and there was a third dig, which 
^0 m^^dy stood boldly up against). Insure 
your life you' cannot, for you haye no money ; 
you th-crefore, require me to lend my money 
upon no security whateyer ; for eyen allowing 
thfki you would pay if you could, yet your death 
might prevent it; there's another point (and the 
knuckles a^^in penetrated into thf midship- 
man's side wL^o 1^1^ ^e torture increasing as 
hope was'depai-.^itt«)- But,' continued Mr, 
Small, who was eyiaently much pleased with 
his own ratiocination, ' there is another point not 
yet touched upon, which is, that as good Christ- 
ians, we must sometimes lend money upon ne 
Wurity,or eyen giye it away , fbr so we are 
^semmanded ; and, therefore, Mr. O Donahue, 
you will tell Mr. Sleek to let him haye the mon- 
«y: there's the last and best point of all, eh.? 
wound cfp Mr. Small, with a thumping blow 
upon the nbs ot the middy that aimost took 
away his breath. We giye this as a specimen 
of Mr. Small's style of practical and theoretical 
Jogic combined. ^ .. * 4 1 

* The Admiral, Sir, is commg down the street, 
said Sleek, entering, ' and 1 think he is coming 
here.' 



Mr. Small, who fiid not yenture to chop Iogt« 
with Admirals,but was excessirely polite to sueh 
great people, went out to receiye the Admiral, 
hat in hand. 

'Now, Mr. Small,' said the Admiral, 'tiie 
counting-house for business, if you please, i 
haye yery unexpected orders to leaye Ports- 
mouth I must saye the next tide, if possible. 
The ships will be ready, for I know what our 
nayy can do when required ; but, as you know, 
I haye not dne atom of stock on board. The 
flood tide has made almost an hour, and we must , 
sail at the first of the ebb, as twelye hours dela^ 
may be most serious. Now, tell me ; — here i« 
the list of what is required ; boats will be ready 
and men in plenty to get it on board ;— can you 
get it ready by that time ?' 

« By that time. Sir Wilfiam !* replied Sman, 
looking oyer the tremendous catalogue. 

* It is now eleyen o'clock ; iean it all be down* 
by lour o'clock — that is the latest 1 can give 
you ?* 

* Impossible, SiflfViinam.* 

^ It is of the greatest importance that we sail 
at fiye o'clock ; the fact is, 1 must and will ; but 
it's hard that I must starye for a whole cruise.' 

< Indeed, Sir William,' said Mr. Small, Mf it 
were possible ; but two cows, so many sheep, 
hay, and eyery thing to be got from tbecotintry ; 
we neyer could manage it. To-morrow morn- 
ing, perhaps.' 

' Well, Mr. Small, I haye appointed no prise- 
agent yet, bad you obligtd me ' 

Qur hero now stepped forward and ran, oyer 
the list. • 

*• Can you inform mC, Sir,' slid he to the Flag 
Captain, ' whether the Zenobia or Orestes saU 
with the squadron?* 

* No, they do not,' was th^ reply. 

* I beg your pardon, Mr. Small,' said Joey, 
*• but I do think we can accomplish this with a 
little arran|rement.' 

« Indeed P cried Sir William. 

* Tes, Sir William ; if you would immediately 
make the aignals fbr two boats to come on chore, 
with steady crews to assist me, 1 promise' it 
•haM be done.' • 

< Well said, O'Denahue !' cried the Captain; 

* we are all right now. Admiral; if he says it 
shall be done, it will be done.' 

*May 1 depend upon you, Mr. O'Donahue?* 
*Yes, Sir William; eyerything shall be ac 
you wiab-' 

* Well, Mr. Small, if your young man keeps 
his wordy you shall ^ my prise-agent. Good 
morning to you.' 

* How could you pvoanioe?' csried SmaO, ad« 
dressing our hc^ wheh the Admiral and cnita 
had left the countiDf koasc. 

* Because I can perfbrm, Sir,' replied Joey ; 

* I have the cows and sheep for the ^nobta and 
Orestes, as Well as the fodder, all ready in the 
town ; we can get others for them to-morrow, 
and I know where to lay ray h^ds on -cyery 
thing else.' 

« Well, that's lucky! but there is nc tinw to 
be lost.' 
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Oar bero, with hia asiial promptitade and 
aetivity, kept his promise ; and, as Mr. Small 
said, it was lucky, for the prize-agency, in a few 
months afterwards, proved worth to him nearly 
£5000. 

It is not to be supposed that Joey neglected 
his correspondence either with Mary or Spike* 
man, although with the latter it was not so fre- 
quent Mary wrote to him every month ; she 
had not many things to enter upon, chiefly re- 
plying to Joey's communications, and congratu- 
lating him upon his success. Indeed, now that 
our hero had been nearly four jears with Mr. 
Small, he might be said to ba a very rising and 
independent person. His capital, which had 
increased very considerably, had been thrown 
into the business, and he was now a junior part- 
ner, instead of a clerk, and had long enjoyed 



hero had long won the hearts of both mother 
and uncle, and they awaited quietly the time 
whieh should arrive when the young parties 
should no longer conceal theix feelings for each 
other. 

It was when affairs were between our hero 
and Emma Philips as we have just stated, that 
a circumstance took place which, for a time, 
embittered all our hero's happiness. He was 
walking down High-strret, when he perceived 
a file of marines' marching towards him, with 
two men between them, handcuffed, evidently 
deserters who had been taken up. A feeling of 
alarm pervaded our hero ; b^ had a presentiment 
which induced him to go into a perfumer's shop 
and to remain there, so as 'to have a view of the 
faces of the de^rters as they passed along with- 
out their being able to see him. His ferebod- 



the full confidence both of his superior ana of ings were correct; one of them was his old en- 



Mr. Sleek, who now entrusted him with almost 
everything. In short, ioe^ was in the fairway 
to competence and distinction. 



emy and persecutor, Furness, the schoolmaster. 
Had a aasrger been plunged into Joey's bosom 
the sen atiou Could net have been more paiixful 
than what he felt when he found himself so near 
to his dreaded denouncer. For a short time he 
remaineff so transfixed that the woman who was 
attending in the shop asked whether she should • 
bring him a glass of water. The inquiry made 
him recollect himself, and, complaining of a sud- 



PAHT 18. 

CHAPTER v: 

A CHAFTEB OF IFFIHITIJ VAfclKTV, OOWJAWISO 
AGONY, LAW, qUARRELLINO, AND SUICinE. 

It may be a subject of interest on the part of dien pain in the side, he sat down, and took the 

the reader to mquire what were the relative posi- water when it was bronght ; but he went home 

tions of Emma Phillips and our hero, now that in despair, ^uite forgetting the bfisiness which 

four years bad passed, during which time he had brought him out, and retired to his own room 

been continually in her company, and gradually, that he might collect his thoughts. What was 

as he rose in importance, removing the distance he to do ? This man had been irougiit back to 

that was between them. We have onlv to re- the barracks; he would be tried and punished, 

ply that the consequences natural to such a case ^nd afterwards set at liberty. How was it pos- 

did ensue. Every year their intimacy increased gible that he ceuld always avoid him, or escape 

— evi ry year added to the hopes of our kero, beingt recognised ? and how little ehmce had he 

who now no lonirer looked upon alliance with of eseape from Furness's searching eye ! Conld 

£mma as impossible ; yet he still never felt suf- he bribe him ^ Yes, he could now ; he was rich 

ficient confidence in himself or his fortunes to enough ; but, if he did, one bribe woMld be fol- 

intimate yuch a thought to her; indeed, firom a lowed up by a demand for another, and a threat 

long habit of veneration and respect, he was in of denouncement if he refused. Flight appear- 

the position of a subject before a queen who feels ed his only chance ; but, to leave his present po- 

a partiality towards him ; he dared not give vent sition — to leave Emma-^it was impossible. Our 

to his thoughts, and it remained for h *r to have hero did not leave his room for the remainder of 

the unfeminine task of intimating to him that the day, but retired early to bed that he might 

he might venture. Mat, although to outward cogitate, for sleep he could not. Afler a night 

appearance there was nothing but respect and of misery, the effects of which were too visibly 

f«elings of gratitude on his part, and eondescen- marked in his countenance on the eBsoing morn- 



sion and amiability on hers, there was a rapid 
adhesion going on within. Their interviews 
were mor« restrained, their words more selected; 
f.ir both parties felt how strong were the feelings 
which they would reptefls; they were both pen- 
sive, silent, apd distant — would talk unconnect- 
ed ly, running from one subject to another, at- 
tempting to be lively and unconcerned when 
they were most inclined to be otherwise, and not 



ing, Joey determined to make sonie inquiries 
relative to what the fate of Furness might be ; 
&nd, having made up his mind, he acdbsted a 
sergeant of marines, with whom he had a slight 
acquaintance, and whom he fell in with in the 
jitreets. He observed to him, that he perceived 
they had deserters brought in yesterday, and in- 
quired firom what ship they had deserted, or fl-om 
the barracks. The sergeant replied that they 



danng to scrutinize too minutely their own feel- h-«d deserted from theWiobe frigate, and had 

ings when thev found themselves alone; but committed thefl previous to desertion; that they 

what they would fain con'^eal from themselves would remain in confinement at the barracks till 

their verv attempts to conceal made known to the Niobe arrived, and that then they would be 

others who were standing bv. Both Mrs. Phil- tried by^ court-martial, and, without doubt, fur 

lips and Mr. Small perceived how matters stood, 'the double offenbe, would go through the fleet. 

and, had they had any obfeetions, would have Joey wished the sergeant good morning, and 

immediately no longer permitted them to be in passed on in his way home. His altered ap- 

eontact : but they bad no objections ; for our pearance had attracted the notice of not only 
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his partaera bitt of Mrs. Phillips, and had caused 
much distress to the latter. Our hero remained 
the whole day in tbe counting-house, apparently 
oneoncerned, but in reality thinking and re- 
thinking, oyer and over again, his former tho^ts. 
At last he made up his mind that he would wait 
the issue of the court martial before he took any 
* decided s^ps ; indeed, what to do he knew not. 
We leave the reader to guess the state of mind 
in which Joey remained for a fortaiffht pre? ious 
to the return of the Niobe frigate from a chan- 
nel cruise. Two days after, the signal was made 
for a court-martial ; the sentence was well 
known before night; it was, that the culprits 
were to go through the fleet on f he ensuing day. 
This was howeter, no consolation to our hero; 
he did net feel animosity against Fumess, so 
much as he did dread of him ; he did not want 
his punishment, but his absence, and security 
against future annoyance, it was about nine 
o clock on the following morning, when the 
punishment was to take place, that Joey came 
down from his room ; he had been thinking all 
night, and had decided that he had no other re- 
iource but to quit Portsmouth, Emma, and his 
fair prospects for ever; he had resolved so to do, 
to make this sacrifice ; it was a bitter conclusion 
to arrive at, but it bad been come to. His hag. 
gard countenance, when he made his appearance 
at the breakfast-Uble, shocked Mrs. Phillips and 
Emma, but they made no remarks; the break- 
fast was passed o? er in silence, and soon after, 
watds our hero found himself alone with Emma, 
who immediately went to him, and with tears in 
her eyes, said, * What is the matter with you ? 
you look so ill, vou alarm us all, and you make 
me quite miserable.' 

•I am afraid. Miss Phillips—' 
y Miss Phillips !* replied Emma. 

* I beg your pardon ; but, Emma, I am afraid 
that I most leave yon.' 

*• Leave us!* 

« Yes, leave you and Portsmouth for ever, 
perhaps.' « 

* Why, what has occurred ?^ 

*• I cannot, dare not, tell ; will you so far oblige 
me as to say nothing at present ; but you recol- 
lect that I was obliged to leave Gravesend on a 
sudden.' 

* I recollect you did, but why I know not ; 
only Mary said that it was not your fault.' 

* I trustjt was not so ; but it was my misfor- 
tune. Emma, 1 am almost d stracted ; I have 
not slept for weeks; but pray believe me, when 
I say, that 1 have done no wrong indeed — ' 

*We are interrupted,' said Emma, hur- 
riedly; * there is somebody coming up stairs.' 

She had hardly time to remove a few feet from 

oar hero, when C^pUin B , of the Niobe, 

entered the toftm, 

* Good morning. Miss Phillips, I hope you are 
well; XJust looked in for a moment before 1 go 
to (he Admiral's office we have had a catastro- 
phe on board of the Niobo, which I must report 
immediately.' 

* Indeed,' replied Emma; ^nothing very seri- 
ous, I hope.' 

* Whj no, only rid of a blackguard not worth 



hanging ; one of the marines, who was to have 
gone round the fleet this morning, when hm 
went to the fore part of the ship under the sen- 
try's charge, leaped overboard, and drowned 
himself.' 

'What was his name, Captain B ■ ?' inqnir- 
' td Joey, seizing him by the arm. 

* His name— why, how .can that interest yon, 
O'Denahue ? Well, if you wish to know, it 
was Fumess.* 

* I am very sorry for him,' replied our hero.— 
* I knew him once when he was in better cir» 
cumstances, that is all ;* and Joey, no longer 
daring to trust himself with others, quitted the 
room and went to his own apartment. As soon 
as he was there he knelt down and prayed, not 
for the death of Fumess, but for the removal of, 
the load which had so oppressed his mmd. In 
an hour his relief was so great that he felt him- 
self sufficiently composed tfi go down stairs ; he 
went into the drawing-room to find Emma, but 
she was not there. He longed to have some ex- 
planation with her, but it was not until tbe next 
day that be had an* opportunity. 

* J hardly know what to say to you,* said our 
hero, * or (ow to explain my eonmiot of yester- 
day.' 

* It certainly appeared very strange, especial- 
ly to Captain B~- — , who told me that he thought 
you were m^d.' 

< I eare little what he thinks, bntl care mush 
what you think, Emma; and I must now tell 
yon what, perhaps, this man's death may permit 
me to to. That he has been most strangely con- 
nected with my life is most true ; he it was who 
knew me, and who would, if he could, have put 
me in a situation . in which I must either haye 
sufiered myself to be thought guilty of a crime 
which i am incapable o^ or^let it suffice to say 
— have done, to exculpate myself^ what 1 tmst £ 
never would have r^one, or ever will do. 1 can 
say no more than that without betraying a secret 
which I am bound to keep, and the not keeping of 
which would prove my destruction. When you 
first saw me on the wayside, Emma, it was this 
man who forced me from a happy home to wan- 
der about the world ; it was the re-appearance 
of this man, and his recognition of me, that in- 
duced me to quit Gravesend suddenly. I again , 
met him, and avoided him, when he was desert- 
ing : and 1 trusted that, jm he had deserted, I 
could be certain of living safely in thb town 
without meeting with jiim It warn his re-ap 
pearanee here, as a deserter taken up, which put 
me in that state of agony which you have seen 
me in for these last three w<eks; and it was the 
knowledge that, aficr his pnn'tahment, he would 
be a|^in free, and likely to meet with me when 
walking about here, whiph resolved me to <)ait 
Portsmouth, as I said to you yesterday morning. 
Can yen, therefore, be surprised st my emotioa 
when I heard that he was removed, and that 
there was now no necessity for my quitting ay 
kind patrons and you f* 

* Certainly, af\er this explanation, I cannot be 
surprised at your emotion ; but what does sur- 
prise me, Mr. O'Donahue, is that you should 
have a secret of such importance that it cannot 
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be revealed^ and which haa made you tremble 
at the reeo^ition of one man, when at the same 
time yoa declare yonr innocence. Did innocence 
and mystery ever walk hand in hand?' 

* Toot addressing me as Mr. O'Donahne, Miss 
Phillips, has pointed oat to me the impropriety 
I have been guilty of in making use of your 
christian name. 1 thought that that con^denee 
which yoa placed in me when as a mere boy I 
told you exactly what I now repeat, that the 
secret was not my own, would not have been so 
cruellj withdrawn. I have never varied in my 
tale, and I can hoViestly say that I have never 
felt de|rraded when I have admitted that I have 
a mystery connected with me ; umj, if it should 
pleaee Heaven that I have the option ffiven me 
to suffer in my own person, or reveal Uke secret 
in question, I trust that I shall submit tff my fate 
with constancy, and be supported in my misfor- 
tune by the conviction of my innocence. I feel , 
that I was not wrong in the communication that 
I made to you yesterday morning, that I must 
leave this place. I came here because you were 
living here — ^you to whom I felt so devoted for 
your kindness and sympathy when I was poor 
and friendless ; now that I am otherwise, you 
are pleased to withdraw net only your good- will 
hut your confidence in me ; and as the spell is 
broke h whieh has drawn me to this spet, L re- 
peat, that as soon as I can, with iustice to my 
patrons, I shall withdraw myself from your 
presence.* 

Our hero's voice faltered before jie had finish- 
ed speaking; and then turning away slowly, 
without looking up, he quitted the room. 

CHAPTER VI. 

IN WHICH OUR HKRO TRIES CHAKOC OF AIR. 

The reader will observe that there has been a 
little altercation at the end of the last chapter. 
Emma Phillips was guilty ef letting drop a re- 
ceived truism, or nUher a metaphor, whiofa of- 
fended our hero.' ' Did innocence and mystery 
ever walk hand in hand ?' If Emma had put 
that^ question to us, we, from onr knowledge of 
the world, should have replied, * Yes, very often, 
my dear Miss Phillips/ J3ut Emma was wrong, 
not only in her metaphor, but in the time of her 
makinf U. Why did she dosoP Ah! that is 
a ptxtiing question to answer ; we can only say, 
at our iouniaent risk, when this narrative shall 
be pervsed by the other sex, that we have made 
the diseovery that .women are not perfect; that 
the very best of the sex is fuU of contradiction, 
and that Emma wfs a woman. That women 
very often are mere endowed than the general- 
ity of men we are read v to admit ; and their 
nunc has been taken up by Lady Mor^^n, Mrs 
Jamieson^ a»d Boany others, who can write much 
« better than we oan. When we say their cause, 
.we mean the right of eqaality they would claim 
I with our own ssz, and not subjection to it. — 
I Reading my Lady Morgan the other day, which 
next to converting with her is one of the great- ■ 
est treau we know of, we began to speculate 
I apon what were the causes which had subjected 
i woman to man ; in other words, how was it that 



man had get the upper hand and kept it. That 
women's minds were not inferior to men's we 
were forced to admit; that their aptitude for 
cultivation is often greater was nottebe denied. 
As to the assertion that man makes laws, or that 
his frame is of more robust material, it is no ar- 
gument, as a revolt on the part of the other sex 
would soon do away with such advantage ; and 
men, brought up as nursery-maids, would soon 
succumb to women who were accustomed to 
athletic sports from their youth upwards. After 
a great deal of agitation we came to the con- 
clusion, that there is a great difference between 
the action in the minds of men and women ; the 
actions of the latter being more complex than 
that of our own sex. A man's mind is his des- 
pot; it works but by one single action ; it has 
one ruling principle — one propelling power to 
which ajl is subservient. This power or passion 
(disguised and doimant as it may be in feeble 
minds) is the onlv one which propels him on ; 
this primum mobile, as it may be termed, is am- 
bition, or, in other words, self-love ; every thing 
is sacrificed to it. 

Now, as in proportion as a machine is simple 
so is it strong in its action; so in proportion that 
a machine is complex, so does it become weak ; 
and if we analyse a woman's mind, we shall 
find that iter inferiority arises from the simple 
iact, that are so many wheels within wheels 
working in it, so mi'ny compensating balances 
(if we may use the term, and we use it to her 
honor) that, although usually more right-minded 
than man, her strength of action is lost, and has 
become feeble by the time that her decision has 
been made. What will a man allow to stand in 
the way of his ambition — love.^ no — fr'endship.^ 
no — he will sacrifice the best qualities, and, 
which is more difficult, make the worst that are 
in his disposition subservient to it. He movek 
onlyfrom one greatprincipIe,one propelling.pow- 
er — and the action being single, it is strong in 
proportion. But will a woman's mind decide 
in this way ? Will she Kacrtfioe to ambition, 
love, or friendship, or natural ties f No ; in heir 
mind the claims of each are, generally speaking 
fairly balanced — and the quotient, after the cal- 
culation has been worked out, although correct, 
IS small. Our argument, after all, only goes to 
proye that women, abstractedly taken, have 
more principle, more eonseience, and better 
regulated minds than men — which is true if— if 
they could always go correct as timekeepers; 
but the more complex the machine, the more 
difficult it is to keep it in order, the mote likely 
it is to be out of repair, and its movements to 
be disarranired by a trifling shock, which would 
have no effect upon one of such simple and 
powerful construction as that in our own sex. 
Not only do th^ often go wrong, but some- 
times the serious shocks which they are liable 
to in this world will put them in a state which 
is past all repair.' 

We have ae doubt that by this time the read^ 
er will say, * Never mind women's minds, but 
mind your own business.' We left Emma in 
the drawing-room, rather astonished that our 
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hero's long speech, and still more by his, for the 
first time during their acquaintance, venturing 
to breathe a contrary opinion to her own sweet 
self. 

Emma Phillips, although she pouted a little, 
and the color had mounted to her temples, nev- 
ertheless looked very lovelj^ as she pensively 
reclined on the sofa. Rebuked by him who 
had always been so attentive, so submissive — 
her creature as it were— she wa(s mortified, as 
every pretty woman is, at loss of power — any 
symptoms of rebellion on the part of a liege 
vassal; and then she taxed herself, had she 
done wron^ ^ She had said ' Innocence and 
mjstery did not walk hand in hand.* Was not 
that true ? She felt that it was true, and her 
own opinion was dorroborated by others, for she 
had read it in some book, either in Burke, or 
Rochefocault, or some great author. Miss Phil- 
lips bit the tip of her nail and thought again. 
Tes, she saw how it was ; our here had risen in 
the world, was independent, and well received 
in society ; he was no longer the little Joey ot 
Gravesend ; he was now a person of some con- 
sequence, and he was a very ungrateful fellow ; 
but the world was full of ingratitude ; still she 
did think better of our hero; she certainly did. 
Well ; at all events she could prove to him that 
— what she did not exactly know. Thus ended 
cogitation the second, after which came another 
series. 

What nad our hero said — what had he ac- 
cused her of.' that she .no longer bestowed on 
him her confidence placed in him for many years. 
This was true ; but were not the relative posi- 
tions, was not the case different? Should he 
now retain any secret from her — there should be 
no secrets between them ? There again there 
,was a full stop before the sentence was com- 
plete. Afiera little more reflection her own 
generous mind pointed out to her that she had 
been iji the wrong; and that our hero had cause 
to be offended with her ; and she made up her 
mind to make reparation the first time that they 
should he alone. 

Having come to this resolution she dismissed 
the previous question, and began to think about 
the secret itself, and what it possibly could be, 
and how she wished to know what it was, all of 
which was very natural. Tn the ineantime our 
hero had made up his mind to leave Portsmouth, 
for a time at all events. This quarrel with Em- 
ma, if such it luiffht be coubidered, had made 
him very miserable, and the anxiety he had 
suffered had seriousl^ affected his health- 

We believe that there never was anybody in 
this world who had grown toman's or woman's 
estate, and had mixed with the world, who could 
at any time afterwards say that they were per- 
fcctly happy ; or who, havin|^ said so, did not 
find that the rererse was the case a moment or 
two afler the words were out of their mouth. -^ 
' There is always something,' as a good lady 
•aid to ns ; and so there always is, and always 
will be. The removal of FnrneSs was naturally 
a great relief to the mind of «ur hero; be then 
felt as if all hte diffionltiss were tnrin«anted, 
aiifd that he had no longer any fear of the con- 



sequences which might ensue from hia &thftr'f 
crime. He would now, he thought, be able to 
walk boldly through the world without rec<^nt- 
tiop,and he had built castles enough to form t 
metropolis when his rupture w th Emoaa broke 
the magic mirror through which he had soaiuied 
futurity. When most buoyant with hope, he 
found the truth of the lady's sayings* There is 
always something.' 

AAer remaining in his room for an hoar Joey 
went down to the couBting.house, where he 
found Mr. Small and Mr. Sleek both at w*rk, 
for their labors had increased since Joey hadeo 
much neglected business. 

* Well, my good triend, how do you find yoor- 
self.^'saidMr. Small. 

* Very Ikr from well, Sir. I feel that I cannot 
attend *to bns'uiess,' replied Joey, *and I am 
quite ashamed of myself. I was thinkiagthat, 
if you have no objection to allow me a coaple 
ofmonths' leave of absence, change of air w^uld 
be very serviceable to me. I have something to 
do at Dudstone, which I have put offever since 
I came to Portsmonth.' 

* I think change of air will be very serviceable 
to you, my dear fellow,* replied Mr. Small; 
'but what business yon can have at Dudstone 
I cannot imagine.' • . 

* Simply this — I locked up my apartments, 
leaving ray furniture, books, and linen, when I 
went away more than four years ago, and hate 
never found tjme to look after them.' 

* Well, they must want dusting by this time, 
O'Donahue, so look afler them if you pleaise ; 
but I think looking afler your health is of more 
consequence, so you have my foil consent to 
take a holiday, and remain away three months, 
if necessary, till you are perfectly re-estab- 
lished.' 

* And yon have mine/ added Mr. Sleek,' and 
Twill do your work while you are away.* 

Our hero thanked his senior partners for theb 
kind compliance with his wishes, and stated hrs 
intention of starting the next morning by the 
early coach, and* then lefl ths connting-nonse to 
make preparations for his journey. 

Joey joined the party, -which was namcroM, 
at dinner. It was not until thev were tn^ths 
drawing-room after dinner that Mr. Small had 
an opportunity of communicating to Mrs. Phil- 
lips what were o»ir hero's inteBtums. Mrs. 
Phillips considered it a very advisable eaeMiire, 
as our hero had evidently sufiertd very msich 
lately ; probably over exertion mirht have been 
the cause, and rVlafxaiion Would ei^ct the 
cure. 

Emma, who was sitting by her mother, tamed 
pale ; she had not imagined that ottrhere wssUd 
have followed up -his expressed tnt^tioiM of the 
mornirtsr, aid she aski^d Mr. Small if he koe^r 
when 0'I>on^hue would leave Portaaaooth — 
The reply was, that he had taken his plaoe oo 
the parly coach of the *tiext morning ; aiid*£ei- 
•ma fell b&ek on the sofk,^ and did not say may 
thing more. 

When the company had all left, Mrs. Philip 
rose, and lighted a e haa rtitfr candlestick to go to 
bed, and Emma followed the motions of her mo- 
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thdr. Mrs. Phillipi shook hands with our hero, 
Wiaiing him & great deal of pleasure, and that 
he would return quite restored in health. Em- 
ma, who fonad that all chance of an interview 
with our hero was gone, mustered up courage 
enough to extend her hand, and say — * I hope 
your absence will be productive of health and 
happiness to yOu, Mr. O'Donahue,* and then 
folio ived her mother. 

Our hero, who was in no humor for conversa- 
tion, then bide farewell to Mr. Small and Mr. 
Sleek, and, before Emma had risen from not a 
very refreshing night's rest, he was two stages 
on his way from Portsmouth. 



CHAPTER Vll 
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WHICH OVR HKHO MAS HIS HEAD TURNXO 
THK WROfl« WAYw 

Although it may be very proper, when an 
v^ffence has been offered us, to show that we 
feel the injury, it often happ'-ns thkt we act too 
much upon impulse and carry measures to ex^ 
tremities; an'l this our hero felt as the coach 
wheeled him along, every second increasing his 
distance from EnmA Phillips; twenty times he 
was Inclined to take a post-chaise and return, 
hut the inconsi!«toncy would have been so glar- 
ing, that shame prevented hiro; so he went on 
nniil he reachid the metropolis, and en arriving 
there, hiving nothing belter to dt), he went to 
bed The next day he baoked himself for the 

following day's coath to , and having so 

done, he thought he would reconnoitre the domi- 
cile of Major and Mrs. M'Shane, and, now that 
Furness was no longer to be dreaded, make his 
existence known to them. He went to Holboni 
accordingly, and fbund the shop in the sanaB 
pla.'^e, with the Qsual enticing odor sent forth 
from the gf dting whi^h gave light and air to 
the kitchen; but he perceived that there was no 
longer the name of M'Shane on the private door, 
and entering thd cofiee-room. and looking to- 
wards the spot where Mrs. M*Shane nsually 
stood carving the joint, he discovered the face 
of a person unknown to him similarly employed; 
in fact it could not be Mrs. M*Shane, as it was 
«i man. 0»ir hero went up to him, and inquired 
if the M'Shanes still carried on the business, 
and was told that they had sold it some time 
back. His next irquiry, as to what had become 
of them, produced an *l don't know,* with 
nome symptoms of inapatience at being interrupt- 
ed. Under sacH circumstances, our hero bad 
nothing more to do but either to sit down and 
eat beef or to quit the premises. He preferred 
the latter, and was once more at the hotel, 
where he directed the rtmainder of the day to 
thinking of hiii old friends, as fate had debarred 
him from seeing them. 

The next morning Joey set off by the coach, 
and arrived at —— 4 little before dusk. He 
remained at the principal inn of the village, cal- 
led the Au'tin Arms, in honor of the property 
in the immediate vicinity; and, havin|^ looked at 
the various hieroglyphics that the fign-board 
contained, without the slightest idea that they 
3 



appertained to himself, he ordered supper, and 
looking out of the window of the first door, dis- 
tiovered, at no great distance down the one 
street which composed the village, the small 
alehouse where he had met Mary. Our hero no 
longer felt the pride of poverty; he had fesented 
the treatment be had received at the hall when 
fViendless, but, now that he was otherwise, he 
had overcome the feeling, and had resolved to 
go up to the hall on the following day, and ask 
for Mary. He wae now well dressed, and with 
all the appearance and manners of a gentleman; 
and, moreover, he had been so accustomed to 
respect from servants, that he had no idea of be- 
ing treated otherwise^ The next morning, 
therefore, he walked np to the hall, and, knock- 
ing at the door, as soon as it was opened, he told 
the welNpowdered domestics that he wished to 
speak a few words to Miss Atherton, if she still 
lived wiih Mrs. Austin. His appearance was 
considered by these gentlemen in waiting as 
sufficient to induce them to show him into a 
parlor, and to send for Mary, who in a fbw min» 
Qtes came down to him, and embraced him ten- 
derly. *I should hardly have known you, my 
dear boy,* said she, as the tears glistened in her 
eyes;' yoa have grown quite a man. 1 ean^ 
not imagine, as you now stand before me, that 
yon could have been the little Joey that was 
living ai Mrs. Chopper's.* 

«We are indebted to that good Woman for 
prosperity,* replied Joeyw *Do yon -know, Mary» 
that 3rour money has multiplied so fast that 1 al«. 
most wish that you would take it away^ lest oy 
sonke accident it should be lost > 1 hare brought, 
you an account.' 

^Let me have an account bf yourself, my dear 
brother,' replied Mary; *I have no want oT 
money; I am here well and happy.' 

*So yon must have beeh, for you look as young 
tnM handsome as- when 1 last saw you, Mar^, 
How is year mistrebs ^' 

<She is well, and wdulii, I think, be happy, if 
it were not for the morbid suie of Mr. Austin, 
who seclude^ himself entirely, and will not even 
go i>utside of the park gates. He has become 
more overbearing and haughty than ever, and 
several of the servants have quitted within the 
last few months. ' 

»I have no wish to meet him, dear Mary, aft«»i. 
what passed when 1 was here before; I will hq^ 
put up with insolence from any man, even ia 
nis own house,' replied our hero. 

*Do not speak so loud, his study is next to us, 
and that door leads to it,' replied Mary) 'he 
would not say anything to you, bat he would 
find fault with 1: er' 

«TheB you had bettei* eome lo tee me at the 
Austin Arms, where I am stopping.' 

<I will come this evening,' replied Mary. 

At this moment the door which led to the 
study was opened, and a voice was heard — 

*Mary, I wish you would take your sweet- 
hearts to a more convenient distance.* 

Joey heard the harsh, hollow voice, but re- 
cogniseid it not; he would not turn round to look 
St Mr. Austin, but remained with his hack to 
h'yn, and the door closed again with a bang* 
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•Well,' observed Joey, *Uiat is a pretty fair 
specimen of what he is, at all events. Why did 
you not siiy I was your brother ?* 

^Because it was better to say nothing, re- 
plied Mary; *he will not come in sgain.' 

*Weir, 1 shall leave you now,' said Joey, 
'and wait till the evening; yon will be certain to 
come?* 

*0 yes, I certainly shall,' replied Mary. — 
'Hash ! I hear my mistress with Mr. Ana tin. 
I wish you con Id met her, jow would Tike her 
very much.* 

The outer door of the study was closed to, 
and then the door of the room in which they 
were conversins was opened, but it was shut 
again immediately. 

*Who was that?* said our hero, who had not 
turned round to ascertain. 

*Mrs. Austin; she just looked in, and seeing I 
was engaged, she only nodded to me to say that 
she wanted me, I presume, and then went 
away again,' replied Mary. *Tou had better 
go now, and I will be sure to come in the even- 
ing ' 

Our hero qniUed the hall; he had evidently 
been in the presence of his lather and mother 
without knowing it, and all because he happen- 
ed on both occasions to have his face turned in 
a wrong direct on, and he lefl the honse as un- 
conscious as he went in. As soon as our hero 
hac) lefV the hall, Mary repaired to her mistress. 

* Do you want roe. Madam?' said Mary, as 
she went to her mistress. 

*No, Mary, not particularly, but Mr. Austin 
sent far me; he was annoyed at your having a 
strange person in the house, and desired me to 
•end him away.' 

*It was my brother,* Madam replied Maxy. 

'Your brother! I am sorry, Mary, but yon 
know how nervous Mr. Austin is, and there is 
no reasoning against nerves. I should ha^e 
liked to have seen your brother very much; if I 
recollect rightly, you told roe he was doing very 
well at Portsmouth, is be not ?* 

* Tes, Madam ; he is now a partner In one of 
the first houses there.* 

' Why, Mary, he will soon have you to keep 
his own house, I presume, and I shall lose you ; 
indeed, you are more fit for such a situation 
^iian your present one, so 1 must not regret it 
jf vou do.' 

/ue has no idea of taking a house. Madam, 
replied M^TY* 'nor have 1 any of quitting you ; 
your place 'ia q"'** «oo^ enough for me. 1 
promised to go do^fU and meet him this evening, 
with your permission, ki ttie Austin Arms.' 

* Certainly,' jreplied Mrs. Austin, and then 
the conversation dropp'ed. ^ 

Our hero^emained at the inn two days, a por- 
tion of which Mary passed with him, and then 
he set off for Dudstone ; he did not make Mary 
a oonfidantof his attaehment to Emma Phillips, 
althohgh be imparted to her the death of Fur- 
nes8,and the relief it had affo.ded him, promis- 
ing to return to see her before he went back to 
Portsmouth. 

Jeey once more set off on his travels, and 
without incident arrived at the good old tow^of 



Dudstone, where he put up at the Commercial 
Hotel ; his first object was to af certain the con- 
dition of his lodgiugs; for the firsi two years he 
had seat the rent ol the room to the old won>an 
to whom the house belonged, but Utterly no ap- 
plication bad been made foi it, although his ad- 
dress had been given; and occupied by other 
business more important, our hero had quite for- 
gotten the affair, or if he did occasionally recall 
it to his memory, it was soon dismiFsed again. 
His key he had brought with htm, and he now 
proceeded to the houte and knocked at the door, 
aurmising that the old woman was possibly dead, 
and his property r robably disposed of; the first 
part of the surmise was disproved by the old 
woman coming to the door ; she did not recog- 
nif e our hero, and it waa not until be preduced . 
the key of his mem that she was convineed that 
he was the lawful owner of lis contents. She 
told btm she could not write herself, and that 
the party who had written to Portsmouth lor 
her was dead, and that she telt sure be would 
9ome back at some time and settle with her ; 
and, moreover, she was afraid that the furniture 
would be much injured by having been shut «p 
so long, which was not only very likely but 
proved to be the case when the door was open- 
ed; she also said that she could have made 
money fur him, had he allowed her to let the 
lodgings furnished, as she had had several sp- 
pliOAtions. Our hero walked into his apart- 
ment, which certainly had a very mothy and 
mouldy appearance. As soon as a fire had been 
lighted, he collected all that he wanted to retain 
for himself, the books, plate, and some other ar- 
ticles which he valued for Spikemau's sake, and 
for old reminiscence, and putting them up in a 
chest, requested that it might be sent to the inn ; 
and then, upon reflection, he thought he coald 
do no better with the remainder than to make 
them a present to the old woman, which he did, 
after paying her her arrears of rent, and by so 
doing made one person for the time superlative* 
ly happy, which is something worth doing in 
this cht^ckertd world of ours. Joey, as soon as 
he had returned to the inn, sat down to write to 
SpiKemnn, and also to Mr. Small, at Ports- 
mouth, and having ported his letters, as he did 
not quit Dudstone until the next morning, be 
resolved to pay a visit to his former acquaint- 
ances. Miss Amelia and Miss Ophelia. Uis 
knock at th<» door was answered by Miss Ame- 
lia as usual, but with only one arm onv^ct-npied, 
a baby being in the other, and the fqusUing in 
the little parlor gave further evidence of matri- 
mony. Our hero was obliged to introduce him- 
self, as he was stared at as an utter at ranger, 
and was immediately welcomed, and r quested 
to walk into tie parlor. In a few minutes the 
whole of the family history was communicaied. 
The old lady had been dead three years, and at 
her dcdth the young ladies found themselves in 
possession of one thousand pounds e^cb, the 
thousand pounds proved to them that huabands 
were to be had even at Dudstone and its vicin- 
ity. Miss Amelia had been married oiore than 
two yeais^to a master bNilder, who had plenty 
of occupation, not so much in building new 
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hoQMi at Dadttone •■ in repairing the old ones, 
an.d ttiey were doing well, and had two children. 
Hf*r sister had ai4rried a young taraier, and ihe 
could see her money every day m the shape of 
baliocki 4nd sheep upon the farm ; they also 
^ere domg well. J«>ey remained an hour; 
*Mr4. Potts was Tery anxious thst he should re- 
mtiin longer, a^d giro her his opinion of her 
husband ; but this Joey declined, and, desiring 
to be- kindly rememb^ed to her sister, took his 
le47e, and the nazt morning was on his way to 
London. 



PART 10. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

TBBT PLBASANT COnmSSPOlf IXHCC. 

As soon as Joey arrired at the metropolis, he 
we.ni to the correspondent of the house at 
Poirtsmonth to inquire for letters. He found 
one of. the greatest interest from Mr. Small, 
.w6o, after seme preliminaries relatiTe to the 

• bHBJnespi and certain commissions for bim to 
trinsabt in town, proceeded as follows :— > 

'** ^Tour health has been a. source ot great ank- 
1^^ .(o us all, not only in the connting-hon«e but 
;in>^ii4* dirt wing-room'; the cauee of your illness 
wis ascribed to OTcr-exertton in your duties, 
anjd it must be admitted, that until you weie ill, 
th«re was no relaxation on your part ; but we 
have reason to suppose that there have been 
ofber eauses which may have occasioned your 
*ra}>id'€banffe f/om activity and cheerfelness to 
mtth a tottil prostration of body and mind. You 
may f^el grieved when I tell you that Emma 
. ba? been very unwell since you left, and the 
catise of her illnoes is beyond the skill of Mr. 
Taylor, our medical man. She hai, however, 
"tt6nfided so raneh to her mother as to let us 
know that you are a p%rty who has been the 
*^ie4 occasion of it. She has acknowledged 
- ibst sfae^has not behaved well to you, and has 
"not done you justice ; and I really believe that 
;]^ is this very circameiance which is the chief 
*groand of her altered state of health. I cer- 
tainly hav« been too much in the eonnting- 
hotide to know what has been going ou in the 
parlor, but 1 think that you ous^ht to know us 
netter than to suppose that we should not in ev- 
*«ry^ point be most anxious f<>r yonr happiness, 
' and your being constantly with ns. That Em- 

• ma bliinies herself, is certain; that she is very 
ntnisLble, is equally so; ypur return would give 
us the greatest satisfaction. I hardly need say 

* 1 Jove my niece, and am anxious for her bappi- 
/iiess; J love you, my dear friend, and am equal- 

* 1y anxious for yours; and I do trust, that any 
trifling disagreement t>etween you (for surely 

- you- must be on intimate terms to quarrel, and 
for her to feel the quarrel so severely) will be 
speedily overcome. From what her mother 
#ays, I think that her affections are seriously 
en^nged (I trc&t you with the oon6deiice I am 
sure you d<>iferve,) and I am snre that there is 

•jinron* op>n whom I would so willini^ly be- 
stow fny ntece ; or, ss I 6nd by questioning, no 
one to whom Mr^. Philhps would so willingly 
iq'tru t hf>r dAUghter. If, then, ! am right in 
iny snppoaition, yon will be received with open 



arms by all, not even excepting Emma->-sbe has 
no ooqnetry in her composition. Like all the 
rest of us she has her faults ; but if she has her 
faalts, she is not too proadio acknowledge them, 
and thnt'you will allow when you read the en- 
closed which she has requested me to send to 
you, and at the same time desired me to read it 
first. I trust this communication will acceler- 
ate your recovery, and that we shall soon see 
you again. At all events, answer my letter, 
and If^l am in error, lee me know, that I may 
undeceive others.' 

The enclosure from Emma was then opejied 
by our hero; it was in few words : — 

*My dear friend,-— On reflection, 1 consider 
that I have treated you nnjuslly; i intended to 
tell you eo, if I had had an opportunity before 
you quitted us so hastily. My fault haB preyed 
uooi* my mind ever since, and I cannot lose this 
first opportunity of requesting your forgiveness, 
and hoping that we shall be on the same 
friendly terms that we had always been prrvions 
to my unfortunate ebullition of temper. Tours 
truly, Emma.' 

That this letter was a source of unqualified 
delight to our hero, may be easily imagined.— 
He was at once told by the uncle, and certainly 
Emma did not leave him to suppose to the con- 
trary, thai he might aspire to and obtain her hand. 
Our hero could not reply 4o it bj return of post. 
If distress had occasioned his rtlnesB, joy now 
prosUated him still mere, and he was oompfflled 
to return to his bed; but he was happy, almost 
too happy, and hd slept at last, and dreamt such 
vinion^ as only can be conjured up by those 
who h^vein anticipation every wish of their 
heart gratified. The next day he replied to Mr. 
S nilU, acknowledging, with frankness, his 
feelHif s towards his niece, which a sense of his 
own ha noble origin and unworthinees had pre- 
vented him from venturing to disclose, and re- 
questing him to use hie influence in his favor, as 
he dared not speak himself, until he had receiv 
ed such assurance of his unmerited good fortune 
as might encourage htm so to do. To Emma 
his reply was in few words; he thanked her for 
her continued good opinion of him, the idea of 
having lost which had made him v^ry miserable, 
assuring her that he was ashamed of the petu- 
lance which he had shown, and it was for him 
to have ksked ptrdon, and not one who had be- 
haved so kindly, and protected him for so 
long a period ; that he felt much better al- 
. re%dy, and hoped to be able to shorten the time 
of absence which had been demanded by him 
and kindly granted by his patrons. Having 
corieluded and despatched these epistles, our 
hero determined that he would take a stroll about 
the metropolis. 

CHAPTER IX. 

A VBBT tOHO CHAPTXR, WITH A VERT LOKO STO- 
nr, WHICH COULD HOT WXLL BE CUT IN HALF. 

A man may walk a long while in the city of 
London without having any definite objest and 
yet be amused, for there are few occupations 
more pleasant, more instructive, or more coq- 
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lemplative^ than looking into the sbop-win- 
dowB ; joa pay a shilling to see an. exhibition, 
whereas in this instMice you have the advantage 
of seeing saany without payiifg a farming, pro- 
vided that you look afler your pocket handker- 
chief. Thus was our hero amused : at one shop 
he discovered that very gay shawls were to be 
purchased for one pound, Bandanas at 3s. 9d. 
and soiled Irish linen remarkably cheap ; at an- 
other he saw a row of watches, from humble 
silver at jC2 JOs , to gold and enamelled at twelve 
or fourteen guineas, all warranted to go well ; 
at another he discovered that furs Wfere at half 
pricci because nebody wore them in the sum- 
mer. He proceeded farther, and came to where 
there was a quantity of oil-paintings expos- 
ed for sale, pointing out to the passer-by that 
pictures of that description, were those which 
he ought not to buy. A print shop gave him 
the idea of the merits of composition and design 
shown by the ranous masters ; and as he could 
not transport himself to the Vatican, it was 
quite as well to see what the Vatican contained; 
his thoughts were on Rome and her former glo- 
ries. A tobacconist's transported him to the 
State of Virginia, where many had been trans- 
ported in former davs. A groeer*s wafled him 
still farther to the West Indies and the negroes, 
and from these, as if b^ magic, to the Spice 
Islands and their aromatic groves. But an old 
curiosity -shop, with bronzes, China, marquetre, 
poini-lace, and armor, embraced at once a few 
centuries ; and be thought of the feudal times, 
the fifteenth century, the belle of former days, 
the amber-headed cane and snuff-box of the 
beaux who sought her smiles — all gone, all dust ; 
the workmanship of the times, even portions of 
their dresses, still existing — everything l«fs per- 
ishable than man. 

Our hero proceeded en, his thoughts wander- 
ing as he wandered himself, when his attention 
was attracted by one of these placards, the breed* 
of which appears to have been very muoh im- 
proved of late, as they get larger and larger 
every day ; what they will end m there is no 
saying, unless it be in placards without end. — 
This placard intimated that there was a mas- 
querade at Vauxhall, on that evening, besides 
nreworks, and anything but good works. Our 
hero had heard of Vauxhall, and his curiosity 
was excited, and he resolved that he would pass 
away the evenmg in, at that time, a rather faah 
ionable resort. 

It was half- past six, and time to go, so he di- 
rected his steps over Westminster-bridge, and, 
having only lost three minutes in peepijbg thro' 
the balustrades at the barges and wherries pro- 
ceeding up and do^n the river, aAer asking his 
way three times, he found himself at the en- 
trance, and, paying his admission, waUied in. — 
There was a goodly sprinkling of company, but 
not many masks ; there was a man clad in brass 
armor^ who stood quite motionless, fof the ar- 
mor was so heavy that he could hardly bear the 
weight of it. He must have rufiered very great 
inconvenience on such a warm night, but people 
stared at him as they passed by, and he was 
more^than repaid by the attention which he at- 



tracted, so he stood and sufiered on. Thert 
were about twenty-five clowns in their moOey 
dresses, seven or eight pantaloons, three devils, 
and perhaps forty of fifty dominoes. Joey soon 
found himself close to the orchestra^ whith was 
a bi«Ee of light, and he listened very attentive.* 
ly to a lady in ostrich f^atbers^ who was pouring 
out a bravura, which was quite uninteUigible to 
the audience, wliile the gentlemen behind ber, 
in their cocked hats, accompanied her voice. — 
He was leaning against one of the trees, and 
receiving, without knowing it, the drippings of 
a leaky lamp upon his coat^ when 'two men came 
up and stopped on the other side of the trunk of 
the tree, and one said to the other — ^ I tell you, 
Joseph, she is here, and with the Christian.— 
Manasseh traced her by the driver of the ^oach. 
She never will return to her father*s house if we 
do not diseover her this night.' 

*What! will she become a Muskunud f-'-fa 
apostate!' exclaimed the other; M would w^ 
her in her grave first ! Holy Father ! — the dai^h- . 
ter of a rabbi to bring such disgrace upon Cher' 
family! Truly our sins, and the sins of .eur 
foie&thers have brought this evil uponre'br 
house. If I meet him nere, I will stab hi&.Ui- 
the hei^rt!' 

* Ltmaan Hashem ! for the sake of thy Joly 
name, my son, think what you say ; you ninst . 
not be so rash. Alas ! alas ! but we are mixed * 
with the heathens. She must be concealed, in. . 
one of the Moabitish garments,' continued Hhe 
elder ot the twn personages, whom our hero 
of course had ascertained to be of the Housejof 
Israel. *• Manasseh tells me that he has discov- * 
ered,from another quarter, that the Christian had 
procured a domino, black, with the sleeves slash- 
ed with white. That will be a distinguishing 
mark; and if we see that dress we moRt t(e«i 
follow, and if a femsle is then with it, it most 
be thy sister Miriam.' 

( I will search now and meet you here in ttalf 
an hour,' replied the younger .of the two. " • ' . 

* Joseph, my son, we do not part ; I cannot 
trust you in your anger, and you have weapons 
with you, I know; we must go together. Rooch 
Hakodesh ! May the Holy Spirit guide us, and 
the daughter ot our house be restored, for she 
is now my heart's bitterness and my 80ul> sor- 
row !' -^ ■ 

' Let me but discover the gaw — the infidel !* 
replied the. son, following the father ; and our 
hero obsenred him put his hand into his bre^ 
and half unsheath a poinard. 

Joey easily comprehended how the inatler 
stood ; a Jewish maiden had met by assignatloii 
or had been run away with by some yoong-mtfrn, 
and the father and son were m pursuit to reoor- 
er the daughter- 

' That is all very well,' thought our htto ; 
* but although they may very properly wish ti» 
prevent the marriage, I do not much like the cold 
steel which the young Israelite had in his hsftd. 
If I do meet with the party at all events I wdl 
give him warning ;' and Joeybaving Dia4e this 
resolution, turned away from the orcbeatra* mod 
went down to the covered way, which led te 
what are usually termed the dark walks ; he had 
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Jait anrirtd at the oommencement of thera, 
wheD he perceived comiDg towardi him twro 
dominves, the shorter hanging on the arm of the 
taller so as to assure him that they were male 
and female. When thej came to within ten 
yardvof the lighted walk, they turned abruptly, 
and then Joey perceived that the taller had 
white slashed sleeves to his domino. 

* There they are,' thought our hero ; • well, 
it*8 not safe, for a murder might be committed 
without much chance of the party being found 
out. I will give them a hint at all events ;' 
and Joey followed the couple sn as to overtake 
them by degrees. As he walked softly, and 
they were in earnest conversation, his approach 
was not heeded until within a few feet of them, 
Khen the taller domino turned impatiently round, 
as if to inquire what the intruder meant. 

* You are watched, and in danger, Sir, if you 
are the party [ think ^ou are,* said Joey, going 
up to him, and speaking in a low voice. 

* Who are you' replied the domino, * that gives 
this notice ?* 

* A perfect stranger to you, even if your mask 
wa» removed, Sir , but I happened to overhear 
a conversation relative to a person in a domino 
such as you wear. I may be mistaken, and, if 
so, there is no harm done ;* and our hero turn- 
ed away. 

* Stop him, dear Henry,' said a sofl female 
▼oice < I fear that there is danger ; he can 
have told you but from kindness. 

The person in the domino immediately follow- 
ed Joey, and accosted him, apologising for his 
appaient rudeness at receiving his communica- 
tion, which he ascribed to the suddenness with 
which it was given, and requested, as a favor, 
thnt our hero would inform him why he had 
thought it necessary. 

* I will tell you, certainly ; not that I inter- 
fere with other people's concerns; but when I 
■aw that one of them had a poinard — ;-' 

' . * A poniard !' exclaimed the female, who had 
now joined them. 

* Yes,' replied Joey ; * and appeared determin- 
ed to use it. In one word. Madam, is your name 

.Miriam.' If so, what I heard concerns you; if 
not, it does not, and L need say no more. 

( Sir, it does concern her,* replied the domino ; 
*ajid I will thank you to proceed.* 

Our hero then stated briefly what he had over- 

heard,and that the parties were in pursuit of them 

* * We are lost!* exclaimed the young woman. 

* 'We shall never escape from the gardens ! What 
must we do ? My brother in his wrath is as a 
lion's whelp.' 

<I care little for myself,' replied the domino. 

* I could defend myself; but, if we meet, I shall 
lose you. Your father would tear you away 
while I was engaged with your brother.' 

' At all events, Sir, I should recommend you 
not remaining is these dark walks,' replied our 
hero, ' now that you are aware of what may take 
place.' - 

* And yet, if we go info the lighted part of the 
gardens, they will soon discover us, now that 
they have, as it appears, gained a knowledge of 
my dress.' 



* Then put it off,* said Joey. 

* But they know my person even better,* re- 
joined the domino. * Tdtir conduct. Sir, has 
been so kind, that perhaps you would be inclin- • 
ed to assist us V 

Our hero was in love himself, and, of course, 
felt sympathy for otheis in the same 'predica- 
ment ; so he replied that, if he could be of ser- 
vice, they might command him. 

* Then, Miriam, dear, what I propose is this : 
will you put yourself under the protection of 
this stranger ? I think you risk nothing, for he 
has proved that he is kind. Yon may tl^en, 
without fear of detection,' pass through the gar- 
dens, and be conducted by him to a place of 
safety 1 will remain here for half an hour; 
should your father and brother meet me, al- 
though they may recognise my dress, yet, not 
having you with me, there will be no grounds 
for any attack being made, and I will, after a 
time, return home. 

'And what is to become of me!' exclaimed 
the terrified girl. 

* You must send this gentleman to my address 
to-morrow morning, and he will acquaint me 
where you are. I am giving you a great deal 
of trouble. Sir, bu' at he same time i »how my 
confidence; I trust it Will not interfere with 
your other engagements* 

* Your confidence is, I trust, not misplaced. 
Sir,' replied our hero ; « and 1 am just now an 
idle man. I promise you, if this young lady will 
venture to trust herself with a perfect stranger, 
that I will do your request. I have no mask on, 
Madam ; do you think you can trust me ?' 

*I think I can. Sir; but, indeed, I must, or 
there will be shedding of blood ; but, Henry, 
they are coming, I know them ; see, right up 
the walk !' 

Joey turned round, and perceived that it was 
the two persons whose conversation he had over- 
heard. * It is them. Sir,* said he to the gentle- 
man in the domino; leave us and walk back 
farther into the dark part. I must take her 
away on my aro) and pass them boldly. Come, 
Sir, quick !' 

Our hero immediately took the young Jewess 
on bis arm and walked towards the faUier and 
brother. He felt her trembling like an aspen as 
they came close to them, and was fearful that 
her legs would fail her As they passed, the 
face of our hero was seyerely scrutinized by the 
dark eyes of the Israelites, Joey returned their 
stare, snd proceeded on his way ; and afler they 
had separated some paces from the father and 
brother, he whispered to the maiden, * You are 
safe now.' Joey conducted his charge through 
'the gardens, and when he arrived at the entrance 
he called a coach and put the lady in. 

* Where shall he drive to ?* inquired our hero. 

* I don't knew, say anywhere, so that we are 
away from this!' 

Joey ordered the man to drive to the hotel 
where he had taken up his abode, for he knew 
not where ehe to go. 

On his arrival he leA the young lady in the 
coach, while he went m to prepare the landlady 
for her appearance. He stated that he had res- 
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cned her from a terj perilous sitoatien, and that 
he would feel much obliged to his hostess if she 
would take charge of the young person until 
she could be restorea to her friends on the en- 
suing morning. People like to be consulted, 
and to appear of importance. The fat old lady, 
who had bridfed up at the very ' mention of the 
introduction of a lady in a dsmino, as soon as 
she heard that the party was to be placed under 
her protection, relaxed her compressed features, 
and graciously consented. 

Our hero having consigned over his charge, 
whose face he had not yet seen, immediately re- 
tired to his own apartment. The next morning, 
abou' nine o'clock, he sent to inquire afler the 
health of his protege, and was answered by a 
Tequc>t that be would pay her a visit. When 
he entered the room he found her alone. She 
was dressed somewhat in the Oriental style, and 
he was not a little surprised at her extreme beau- 
ty. Her stature was rather above the middle 
size ; she was exquisitely formed ; apd her an- 
cles, hands, and feet, were models of perfection. 
She was indeed one of the most exquisite speci- 
mens of the Jewish nation, and that is quite suffi- 
cient for her portrait. She rose as he entered, 
and colored deeply as she sainted him. Our 
hero, who perceived her confusion, hastened to 
assure her that he was ready to obey any order 
she might be pleased to give him, and trusted 
that she had net been too much annoyed with 
her very unpleasant position. 

' I am more obliged to you^ Sir, than I can well 
express," replied she,' * by your kind considera- 
tion in puttiug me into the charge of the landla- 
dy of the bouse *, that ene act assured me that I 
was in the hands of a gentleman and a man of 
honor. All I have to request of you now is, that 
you will call at No. — , in Berkeley square, and 

inform Mr. S of what you have kindly done 

for me. You will probably hear firom him the 
cause of the strange position in whicb yon found 
us and relieved us from.^ 

As our hftro bad nothing to reply, he wrote 
down the address and took his, leave, immedi- 
ately proceeding- to the house of Mr. S ; bnt 

as he was walking up Berkeley street, he was 
encountered by two men whom he mmediatelj 
recognised as the father and brother of the young 
Israelite ; the brother fixed his keen eye upon 
our hero, and appeared (o recognise him ; at all 
events, as our hero passed them, they turned 
round and lollowed him, and he heard the broth- 
er say, *He was with her,' or something to that 
purport. Our hero did not, however, consider 
that it was advisable to wait until they were 
away before he knocked at the door, as he felt 
convinced that they were on the watch, an4 
that any delay would not obtain the end. He 
knocked, and was immediately admitted. He 

found Mr. S pacing the room up and down 

m great anxiety, the breakfast remaining on the 
table untuuched. He warmly greeted the arri- 
val of our hero Joey, as soon as he had inform- 
ed kim of what ho bad done, and in whose hands 
he had placed the young lady, stated the circum- 
stance of the fiither ani brother being outside on 
the watch, and that he thought that they had 
recognised him 



* That is nothing more than what I ^zpeotod,' 
replied Mr. S — ; *■ but I trust easily to evackE 
tUeoi ; they are not aware that the back of this 
house communicates with the stables belonging 
to it in the mews, and we can go o^t by that 
w<iy without their perceiving us. I've bo many 
thanks to offer you. Sir, for your kind interfer- 
ence in our behalf, that I hardly know bow to 
express them ; to one thing you a e most cer- 
tainly entitled, and I should prove but little 
my sincerity if I did not immediately give it 
you ; that is, my confidenee, and a knowledge 
of the parties wbom you have assisted, and the 
circumstances attending this strange affair. The. 
young lady. Sir, is, as yon know, a Jewess by 
birth, and the daughter of the rabbi, a naan of 

freat wealth and high ancestry, for certainly 
ews can claim that higher than ady other ift- 
tion upon earth; and fam myself a man of for- 
tune, as it is usually termed, ^X all events, with 
sufficient to indulge any woman 1 shiuld take as 
my wife with every luxury that can be reasooap 
bly demanded. I mention this to corroborate 
my assertion, that it was not boi father's wealth 
which has been my inducement. 1 made the 
acquaintance of the father and daughter wheL [ 
was travelling on the continent; he was on his 
way to England, when his carriage broke down 
in a difficult pass on the mountains, and they 
would have been left on the road for the n>ght 
if I had not fortunately come up in time, and, 
being alone, was able to ^convey them to the 
next town. 

*I have always hojl a great respect for the 
Jewish nation. I consider that ever^ true 
Christian should have ; but I will not enter 
upon that point now. It was probably my «how- 
ing such a feeling, and my being well versed tn 
their history, which was the occasion of an in- 
tercourse of two days ripening into a regard for 
one another; and we parted with sincere wisbes 
that we might meet again in this country. At 
tlie time 1 speak of^ which was about three years 
ago, his daughter Mirriam, was, comparatively 
speaking, a child, and certainly not at that peri- 
od, or indeed, for some time after our meeting 
again in England, did it ever come into my 
ideas that I should ever feel anything for her 
but good will; but circuilutances, and her fath- 
er's confidence in me, threw us much ic^ether 
She has no mother. After a time, i found my- 
self gro wing attached to her, and I taxed my- 
self, i|,nd reflected on the consequences. I was 
aware how very severe the Jewish laws veie 
upon the subject of any of their family aniting 
themselves to a Christian. That it was not only 
considered that the party itself was disbAnored 
before the nation, but that the whole family be- 
came vile, and wore denied the usual bor^l 
rites. Perhaps you are aware that if a Jew em- 
braces Christianity, the same disgrace is heaped 
upon the relations. With this knowledge, I 
determined to conquer my feelings for Miriam, 
and of course I no longer went to her father's 
house; it would have been cxnel to pnt nj 
friend (for s'ich he certainly viras) in sneh a po- 
sition; the more so, as, being a rabbi, ke woaM 
have to denounce himself and his own children. 
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*My absence wm, howerer, the eanie of great 
afioojaDce to the father. He souffht me, and I 
was »o pressed by him to return, that I bad no 
choice, nnleA t confessed my reasons, which I 
did not like to do. I therefore visited the boose 
as before, sltbough not so frequently, and con- 
tinually found myself in company with Miriam, 
and, her father being constantly summoned 
away to the duties ol his office, but too often 
alone. I therefore resolved that I would once 
mofb set off on m v travels, as the only means 
by which I could act honorably, and get 
rid of the feeling which was obtaining such a 
mastery over me. I went to the house to state 
my intention, and at the same time bid them 
farewell; when, ascending the stairs, 1 slijpped 
and sprained my ancle so severely, that J could 
not put my foot to the ground. This decided 
our fate, and I was not only domiciled for a 
week in the house, hut, as 1 Itiy on the sofa, was 
continually attended by Miriam. Her father 
would not hear of my removal, but declared that 
,iay accident was a judgment against me for my 
rash intention. 

*That Miriam showed her regard for me in 
every way that a modest maiden could do is 
certain. I did, however, make one last strug- 

fle; I did not d* ny my feelings towards her, but 
pointed out to her* the consequences which 
would ensue, which it was my duty as a friend, 
and her duty as a daughter, to prevent. She 
heard me in silence and in tears, and then quit- 
ted the room. 

*The next day she appeared to have recovered 
her composure, and entered fVeely into general 
conversation, and, afler a time, referred to the 
rites of their Church. By degrees she brought 
up the subject* of Christianity; she demanded 
the reasons ana authority for our belief ; in short, 
she brought me fo enter warmly into the sub- 
jeet, and to prove, to the best of my ability, that 
the true Messiah had already come. This con- 
versation she took a pleasure in renewing, dur- 
ing my stay in the bouse; and as I const 'ered 
that the subject was one that diverted our at- 
tention from the one I wished to avoid, I was 
not fiorry to renew it, although I had not the 
least idea of converting her to our faith. 

*Surh was the state of affairs when I quitted 
the house, and again seriously thought ofre- 
meving myself from so much temptation, when 
her brother Jo&eph arrived from Madrid, where 
he had been staying with his uncle for some 
years, and his return was the occasion of a jiib - 
lee, at which I could not refuse to appear. He 
is a fine young man, very intelligent and well 
informed, but of a very irascible disposition ; 
sfltl his long residence in Spam has probably 
given him those ideas of retaliation *^nich are 
almost unknown in this country. He conceiv- 
ed a very strong friendship for me, and 1 cer- 
taiftly was equally pleased with htm, for he is 
full of talent, although he is revengeful, proud 
of his lineage, and holding to the tenets of his 
faith with all the obstinacy of a Pharisee. In- 
deed it is strange that be could ever become so 
partial to a Christian, respecting as he does the 
rabbinical doctrines, held forth to the Jewish 



people, and which it mutt be admitted have 
been inculcated, in consequence of theunwrari« 
ed and unjustifiable persecution of the tribes for 
centuries, by those who call themselves Chris- 
tians, but whose practice has been at open vari- 
ance with the precepts of the founder of their 
faith. However, so it was. Joseph conceived 
a great regard tor me, was continually at my 
house, and compelled me but too often to visit at 
his fii'hfr's. At last I made up my mind that I 
would leave the country for a time, and was ac- 
tively preparing, intending to go without saying 
a word to them, when I found myself one morn- 
ing alone with Miriam. She walked up to me 
as I was sitting on the couch; I motioned to her 
to sit by me, but she stood before me with a 
stately air, fixing upon me her dark gaxelle-like 
eyes 

« *Do you,' said she, in a slow and solemn 
tone of voice, *do ^ou remember the conversa- 
tion whi«h we had upon our respective creeds ? 
you recollect h'ow you pointed out to me your 
authorities and your reasons for your faith, and 
your sincere belief that the Messiah bad already 
come V 

* 'I do, Miriam,* replied I; 'but not with any 
view to interfere with your belief; it was only to 
uphold in argument my own.' 

* I do not say nay to that; I believe you,' said 
Miriam; 'nevertheless, I have that in my vest 
which, if it was known to my father or brother, 
would cause them to dash me to the earth, and 
to curse me in the narre of the great Jehovah ; ' 
and she pulled out of her vest a small copy of 
the New Testatnent. *This is the book of your 
creed; I have searched and compared it with 
our own; I have found the authorities; I have 
read the words of the Jews who have narrated 
the history, and the deeds of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and — I am a Christian.* 

'It may appear strange, but I assure you, Sir, 
you can't imagine the pain I felt when Miriam 
thus acknowledged herself a convert to our 
faith; to say to ber that I was sorr^ for it would 
have argued little for my Christian belief; but 
when I reflected upon the pain and disgrace it 
would bring ujpon her family, and that I should 
be the cause, i was dreadfully shocked I could 
only reply, 'Miriam, I wish that we had never 
met I' 

» *1 know what your feelings are but too well,* 
replied she; 'but we have met, and what is done 
cannot be undone. 1, too, when I think of my 
relictions, am torn with anxiety and distress; 
but what is my duty ? If 1 am, and I declare, 
not only by the ffreat Jeh«>vah, but by the cru- 
cified Messiah, that I am a sincere believer in 
your creed must I shrink — must I conceal it on 
account of my father and my mother ? Does 
not he say, leave all and follow me ! Must I 
not add my feeble voice in acknowledgment of 
the truth, if C am to considermyself a Christian.' 
Must not my avowal be public ? Yes, it must 
be, and it shall be ! Can yon blame me ?* 

"Oh, no I I dare not blameyou;' j^^lied I, 
*I only regret that religious difi^rences should 
so mar the little happiness permitted to us in 
this world, aid that neither Jew nor Christian 
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will admit what oar Sayior has distinctly de- 
clared — that 'here is no difference between the 
Jew and the Greek or Gentile. I see much 
misery in this, and I cannot help regretting 
deeply that I shall be considered as the cause of 
it, and be npbraided with ingratitude.' 

* *You did your duty,* replied Miriam. 'I 
have been converted by vour having so done. — 
Now I have my duty to do. I am aware of the 
pain it will occasion my father, my relations, 
and the whole of our tribe; but if they suffer, 
shall [ not suffer more ? Thrust out from my 
father's door; loaded with curses and execra- 
tions; not one Jew permitted to offer me an asy- 
lum, not even to give me a morsel of bread, or a 

' drop of water; a wanderer and an outcast ! Such 
must be my fate.' 
* »Not so, Miribm; if your ti-ibe desert you * 

* Stop one m >ment,' interrupted Miriam ; * do 
you recollect the conversation yon had with me 
before we entered into the subject of our rela- 
tive creeds? Do you remember what you then 
said ; and was it true, or was it merely as an 
excuse.^' 

* * It was as true, Miriiim, as I stand here. I 
have loved you long and devotedly. I have 
tried to conquer the passion, on account of the 
misery your marriage with a Christian would 
have occisioned yenr relations ; but if you per- 
sist in avowing your new faith, the misery will 
be equally incurred; and, therefore, I am doubly 
bound, not only by my love, but because I have, 
by converting you, put you in such a dreadiul 
position, to offtfr you not only an asylum, but, 
if you will accept them, my heart and hand.' 

* Miriam folded her arms across her breast 
and knelt down, with her eyes fixed upon the 
floor. ' I can only answer in the words of Ruth,' 
replied she, in a low voice, and trembling lips. 
* I hardly need observe, that after this interview 
the aff^dir was decided — the great difficulty was 
to get her out of the house ; foi* you must have 
been inside of one of the houses ol a Jew of 
rank to be aware of their arrangements. It was 
impossible that Miriam could be absent an hour 
without being missed ; and to get out by herself 
without beinc seen was equally difficult. Her 
cousin is married to a Jew, who keeps the mas- 
querade piraphernalia and costumes in Tavis- 
tock-street, and she sometimes accompanies her 
father and mother there, and, as usual, goes up 
to her cousin in the women's apartment, while 
her male relations remain below. We therefore 
hit upon ^his plan That on the first masquer- 
ade*uight at Vauxhall, she should persuade her 
father and brother to go with her to her cousin's; 
that I should be close by in a coach, and, after 
she had gone ia, I was to drive np as the other 
customers do, and obtain two dominoes, and then 
wait while she escaped from the women's apart- 
ment, and come down stairs to the street door, 
where I was to put her in the coach, aud drive 
off" t.) Vauxhall. You may inquire why we went 
to Vauxhall. Because, as but few minutes i^t^ould- 
elapse before she would be missed, it would have 
been*almost impossible to have removed her 
without being discovered, for I was well known 
ta the peopw. You recollect th^t Manasseh, 



who was ia the shop, informed them th&i my 
domino was slashed with white in the sleeves; 
he knew me when I obtained the dominoes.-^ 
Had 1 not been aware of the violence ol the 
brother, 1 should have cared little had he fol- 
lowed me to my house, or any other place he 
migut have traced me to, but his temper is such 
thalliis sister would have certainly have been 
sacrificed to his rage and fury, as you may iiia- 
gine from what you have seen and heard ; 1 con- 
sidered, therefere, that if we once became mixed 
with the crowd of masks and dom noes at Vaui- 
hall, that I should elude them and all trave of 
us be lost. I believe that 1 have* now nude 
you acquainted with every nircamstancey and 
trust that yon will still afford me your valuable 
asiistance/ 

^ Most certainly,* replied our hero ; * I am in 
duty bound. 1 cannot help thinking that they 
have recognised me as the party conducting her 
out of the dark walk. Did you meet them af- 
terwards.'* 

* No,* rejoined Mr. S j * 1 allowed them to 

walk about without coming up to me, for some 
time, and then vi;hen they were down at the far- 
thest end, I made all haste and took a coar.h 
home, before they could possibly come up with 
me, allowing that they did recognise me, which 
I do not think they did until they perceived me 
hastening away at a distance.* 

* What, then, are your present intentions ?' 
inquired our hero. 

* I wish you to return with me to your hotel;* 

replied Mr. S- " ; * I will then take a chaise, 

and leave for Scotl ^nd as fa^t as four horses can 
carry us, and unite myself to Miriam ; and, as 
B001 as I can, 1 shall leave the country; which 
will be the bes' step to allow their rage and in- 
dignation to cool.* * 

* 1 think your plan is good,' replied Joey, * and 
I am at your service.* 

in a few minutes Mr. S and our hero went 

out by the back way into the mews, and as soon 
as they came to a stand took a coach and drove 
to the hotel. 

They had not, however, been ip the company 
of Miriam more than five minutes, when tae 
waiter entered the room in great alarm, stating 
that two gentlemen were forcing their way np 
stairs, in spite of the landlord and others who 
were endeavoring te prevent them. The fact 
was, that our hero and Mr. S had been per- 
ceived by Joseph and his father, as they cajne 
out of the mews, and they had immediately fol- 
lowed them, taking a coach at the same stand, 
and desiring the coachman to follow the onf^ oor 
hero and Mr. S had gone into. 

The waiter had hardly tipae to make the e«a- 
munication before the door was forced open, and 
the man wis so terrified that he retreated behind 
our hero and Mr. S , into whose arms Miri- 
am had thrown herself for protectinn. The &- 
ther and brother did not, however,eBter without 
resistance on the part of the landlord and wait- 
ers, who followed, remonstrating with them and 
checking them ; but Joseph broke from them with 
a poinard dr9.WH ; it was wrenched from him by 
our here, who dosbe^ forward. The earafed 
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Imelite then c&o^ht «p & heavy bronae oleek 
which was on ihe sideboard, and crjing out, 
'This tor the Gaw and the Meshumed !' (the in- 
fidel and the apostate) he hnrled it at them with 
all his strenifth ; it missed the parties it was in- 
tended for, bat striking the waiter who had re- 
treated behind them, fractured his skull, and he 
fell dead upon the floor. 

Upon this outrage the landlord and his assist- 
ants rushed upon Joseph and his father ; the 
police were sent for, and after a desperate re- 
sistance the Israelites Were taken away to the 

polioe-offioe, leartng Mr. S ^ and Minam at 

liberty. Our hero, was, bowerer, requested by 
the polioe to attend at the examination, and, m 
course, could not refuse. The whole party had 
been a quarter of an hour waiting until anotbi>r 
case was disposed of, before the magistrate could 
attend to them, when the surgeon came in and 
acquainted them {h-ttthe unfortunate waiter had 
expired. The depositions were taken down, 
and both father and son were committed, and 
Joey and some others bound over to appear as 
witnesses In about two Jiours our hero was 
enabled to return to t)ie hotel, wht^re he found 

that Mr. S had left a note for him, stating 

that he considered it advisable to start immedi- 
ately, lest they should require his attendance at 
' the police-court, and he should be delay*^ d, 
which wouid give time to the relations of Miri- 
am to take up the question ) he had^ therefore, 
■et off, and would write to him as soon as he 
possibly could. 

The affair made some noite, and appeared in 
all the newspapers, and our hero therefore sat 
down and wrote a detailed account of the whole 
transaction (as communicated to him by Mr. 

S ) which he despatched to Portsmouth.-— 

He made inquiries, and found that the sessions 
would come on in a fortnight, and that the grand 
jury would sit in a few days. He therefoae 
made up his mind that he would nnt think of re- 
turning to Portsmeuih until the trial was over, 
and in his nttxi letter he made known his inten* 
tions, and* then set off for Richmond, where he 
had been advised to remain for a short time, as 
being more favorable to an invalid than the con- 
fined atmosphere of London. 

Our hero found amusement in rowing about 
in a wherry, up and down the river, ana reply- 
ing to the letters received from Mary, and from 
Portsmonth. He ^so received a letter fVom Mr. 
8 informing him of hi* marriage, and re- 

questing tliatas soon as the trial was over he 
would write to him. Our hero's health also was 
nearly re-es'ablished, when he was informed 
that bis attendance was required at the court to 
give his evidence in the case of manslaughter 
found by the grand jury against Joseph the' 
brother of Miriam. 

He arrived in town an.< attended the court on 
the following day, when the trial was to take 
place. A short time after the cause came on he 
• was placed iu the witness hbx. At the time 
that he gave his depositions before the magis- 
trate he had not thought about his name having 
been changed, but now that he was sworn, and 
had declared that he won Id tell the truth, and 



nothing but the truth, when the counsel asked 
him if his n%me was not Joseph O' Donahue, our 
hero replied that il was Joseph Rushbrook. 

* Tour deposition says Joseph O'Donahue. — 
How is this ? Have you an alias, like many oth- 
ers, sir,' inquired the counsel.', 

* My real name is Rushbrook, but I have been 
called O'Donahue fbr some time,' replied our 
here* 

This reply was the occasion of the opposite 
counsel raakins some vj.y severe remarks, but 
the evidence of our hero was taken, rnJ was in- 
deed considered vety favorable to the prisoner, 
as Joey said that he was convinced the blow was 
nerer intended for the unfortunate waiter, but 
for Mr. S— . 

After about an hour's examination, our hero 
was dismissed, and, as directed, in ease that he 
might be recalled, returned to the room where 
the witnesses were assembled. 



VOL. Ill— CHAPTER X. 

Ilf WHICH THE TIDB OF FORTUNE TCRWS 
AOAIIVMT OUR HERO. 

As soon as Joey had been dismissed from the 
witness-box, he returned to the room in which 
the other witnesses were assembled, with mel- 
ancholy forebodings that his real name having 
been given in open court would lead to some 
disaster. Ue had not been there long before a 
peace-officer came in, and said to him — * Step 
this way, if you please, Sir; I have something 
tosaytoyou.' 

Joey went with him outside the door, when 
the peaee-officer, looking at him fnll lA the faoe, 
said, * Tour name is Joseph Rushbrook ', yeu said 
so in the witness-box.' 

' Tes,* replied Joey, Hhat is my name.^ 
' *Why did you change it?' demanded the of- 
ficer. 

* I had reasons,' replied onr h^rd. 

* Tes, and I'll tell you the reasons,' rejoined 
the other. * Tou were concerned in a murder 
some years ago ; a reward was offered for your 
apprehension, and you absconded from justice. 
I see that you ape the person ; your face telle 
me so. Tou are my prisoner. Now, come aw%y 
quietly, sir ; it is of no use for you to resist, and 
you will only be worse treated.' 

Joey's heart had almost ceased to beat when 
the constable addressed bim ; he fblt that denial 
was useless, and that the time was now eeme 
when either he or his father must suffer ; he« 
therefore^ made no reply, but quietly followed, 
the peace-officer, who', holding hira by the arm, 
called a coach, into which he ordered Joey to. 
enter, and, following him, directed the coach^ 
man to drive to the police-office. 

As soon as the magistrate had been acquaint- 
ed by the officer who the party was whom be 
had taken into custody, he first pointed out to 
our hero that he had better not say any thing 
which might criminate himself, and then Sjiked 
him if his name was Joseph Rushbrook. 

Joey replied that it was*. 

* Have you any thing to aay that might prevent . 
my eooiniitting you on the charge of murder ?* 
demanded the magistrate. * 
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PREPACC. 

Th» poem, of which a first Canto is here snbmitted 
to the public, was the most elaborate eflbrt of the a«« 
thor'f yoQtk It was begoa, bat not finished^iKlee^y 
it still remaios uafiaished^at a time when the fasMUS, 
or rather infamoas, poem of Dob Jaai was still hi pro* 
gress of pablteation, though Terging to its close. Tlie 
author, with a boyish presumption, fhncied, that he 
might imitate the grace and exceeding felicity of ex- 
pression in that unhappy performance,— ^hs playfulness 
and possibly its wit,-— without falling into its Kcen- 
tiousness of utterance and malignity of mood. How 
he has succeeded, the reader will be at liberty to Judge. 
Thai his attempt was unfinished is due to several eause^ 
which do not call for explanation. The capriee of a 
youthfiil mind, the pressure of other employsients of 
m6re immedjate necessity, the absence of the due 
stimulus—that stimulus which is the great impelling 
principle of social eAbrt, — the demand of the public y^ 
all these may have had soHMthing to do with my reluc- 
tance to put the fioishiBg stroke to a narrative, which, 
as it found Bd small favor in my ovm sight, makes me 
very anxious that it should find favor, in the sight of 
the reader. Should this prove the case, these Cantos 
will be continued 3 but, otherwise, it will be easy to re- 
* place my loose sheets in the dusty pigeon hole whence 
they were last taken. Whatever may be my desire 
on this snbjeet, farther I need not say. 

CANTO FIRST. 
I. 

I had been HMsiag o'er an aneient story, 

A legesd of romancer in somiy Spain, 
That spoke of Knighu and Dames, of Love and GHorf, 

Sweet Phantoms we shall seldom see again : 
There were proud. Princely aspects, high and hoary, 

Gray beards and Pages, mingled in one strain, 
Wove by that magie, that should never vanish, 
And \*is not in our heart of hearts to banish. 

II. 
It binds us, yet we lore it, and desire 

No better co.mpany » bowef and hall > 
It calls up all the Spirits we require, 

And some it were far better not to call i 
Pieams, and some very strange eoeii—fiiU of fire. 

Start up like Sanauel's spectre to king Saul, 
Without the spells of any wiich from Bndor, 
Unless it be some young one, true and tender. 

in. 
And marvel not such legends please my spirit. 

And make me love each ancient solitude ; 



Stin seeking, from its ruins gray, tofofrec. 

The Otmuu loci proper to my mood} 
A love of the mysterious I inherit. 

From an old grand-dam who would often bfood,«>« 
I, an apt listener,— o'er the by-gone hours, 
Hrave knights, sweet nymphs, love and his favorite 
bow'rs. 

IT. 

Many a quaint story of an ancient Reason, 

Wanned on her tongue and fasten'd on ■ ine ear 3 
Some beyond scope of rhyme and BMce of f e as ea, 

But which I did not less delight to hear )— 
To utter them again would be no treason, 

And if to you such legends be but dear. 
Sit down, and while the sweet soath's breaUung o'er as^ 
We'll bring the spiriu of the Past before m. 

▼. 
And he who cannot warm him by a Ikn, 

Made up of the dry bones of ancient days, 
'Till, by the aid of fancy, from the pyre. 

Starts foith some favorite spirit to his gaxe. 
Deserves to hear no music of the lyre, 

To warm his seases by no wiaird blame, 
Nor from that spring the aneient minstrels talk of. 
With one poor gehlet of its waters walk off. 

▼I. 
For the brute, grass and grain ;— 4>nt for the spirit. 

Comprising the true taste, and nobly taught. 
The foeulty to use that fow inherit,^ 

High faculty of forHhseeniBg thought j^— 
The Muse, who well pereeivet the mind of meiH, 

Hath evermore her love and tribute brought. 
And brings, — with soul erect, and spirrt high^— 
The beast may still enjoy his grunt and sty. 

VII. 

One half mankind are bfutea^thelobifivision 

Of the remaining moiety will nnke 
The half of these but worthy our derision. 

Creatures of cloth and clay, of stick and stake | 
The rest may yield a few whose purer vision 

Still teaches less to follow than forsake ; 
A peeshre, doubtfiil moral of man's being. 
That only stien^^theas happily in fleeing^ 

▼III. 
To you, I sing, who, with a strong endeavor, 

Would hold fit i^aee among the sacred few } 
Who warm and watchful, with that restless fever, 

Ofspirit-stirring impulses would view. 
The heart's true mysteries 3 denied those never. 

Who with soul unrelaxiBg, high and true, 
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Wmjld Atride towafdf tlM fotl— ihrovffb mH and atlife, 
Wliera bloom tbe troea, aliko, of liffal and life 

IX. 

done hoBdrad yean age,— I aai no Miekler, 
For date and season, written and preeite, 

And so, about the month I'm not particalar, 
There being no reason to be very aiee^^ 

A Spanish maid— than whom no maid was fiekler, 
Iforo difBenlt to please, and seldom twiee/— 

Dwelt in her fitther's eastle walls, the paragon 

Supreme for heaatj, 'mong the girls of Arragon. 

X. 

She was a peeriets damsel : all hi stature, 
Queenlike in gait, in sMnner, areh and free i 

Besfhty had pereh'd, and smiled in erery feature, 
And eaeh Itek of her eye was vielor^;— 

Thus was she sent forth by the hand of natnre, 
The master^hand and master-work was she} 

For many a month she was the reigning foshtos, 

And men and maids alike eoafoised ^eir passion. 

XI. 

The latter gmmhled while the men wv sighng}— 
They saw bnt little beanty in her foee ) 

And while the former spoke of heaTon and dying, 
They wished her dead and in a dilfoffeol plaee ) 

Some said she squinted, and if en vioos eyeing, 
CeuM make a pair of eyes look diietent ways. 

Then were hers eettatn, 'neath their angry glanees, 

Tehaire shot their rays »g>ag, likd warring lanees. 

XII. 

But hate that's met hy seom works little evil. 

It huru no beauty, trenches not the skin. 
Ne'er makes the temper sour or tongue onciTil, 

AImI troubKng nought without, moves nought witbl». 
Our hereine» when they wished her at the doTil, 

QnieUy answer'd with a pleasant grin, — 
' nTwere shame with numerons levers of my own, 
To rob them of the only one they've known.' 

xui. 
With such philosophy she went her ways, 

Still smiling at tbe nuus she made around her i 
Her wit and conquests both beyond her days. 

Her beauty bright as when at first it found bet $ 
Her very presence soon produced a blaze, 

Confounding still tbe host that would confound her } 
She heard the sighs ef man and groans of woman, 
With an iadifierence that was scarcely human. 

XIV. 

But to my story.— With a tradesman-dread, 
That you should not appreciate my wares, 

Ill^well at large on each particular head, 
Single the grains of wheat from out the tares, 

Item by item, and before you spread. 
Her each perfection as it first appears ; 

Nor keep yon longer from the coming story, 

Than is essential to our inventory. 

XV. 

This is a needful duty In a tale, 

To make the reader know both lord and lady ; 
In mine, to make tbe herelne heu^t shall fall }— 



Chaste as Deeember, pleasant as a May day, 
Bright as a foggot, sparkling as ripe ale, 

Her blood and beauty both in virgin hey-day,— 
Her eyes, the polar lighu in love's astrologv. 
Her headj^bttt let us look into phrenology.— 

XVI. 

She had there all the bumps of each good quality, 
And seme that were but doubtful, too, might be 

Among the better ones, — like the fatality 
That blights the blessing. Gall and Spurxbeim see, 

Aseending high, the mount of ideality, 
A Muse hersetf^^w half so fine as she,— 

Pugnacity,— and some behind the ear. 

That speak of virtues,- neither here nor ther4». 

XVII. 

How shall I venture to describe her mouth. 
That rosy bible on which Love has sworn ; 

Fresh as the Zephyr from the sonny south. 
Soft as the flowret l^ursfitig with the morn 3 

Two op'nbg rose-leaves which, in emulous growth. 
Warring for sole swa^ on the stem where born. 

Disclose beneath them, in an amordus curl, 

Two links of white and laughter-loving pearl. 

XVIII. 

And then the odor, — not the common sweet, 
Ambrosia much abused,— or baser yet, 

Arabian perfomes, such as taint the street. 
When toiling damsels leave the strewn toilet ; — 

But spirit odors, such as gently greet 
The sense at midnight, when tbe stars are set 

In the broad blue, and the bewitching time, 

Wuu all its perfumes from their happier clim^ 

XIX. 

Perfume, that vith the breath of evening winds 

Into the inner heart, aid softens down 
Each earth-asperity 5 and soothly binds 

The angry spirit, animate to frown, 
Into a patient gentleness,— that finds 

All nature meek around it, and, to crown 
The soothing sway and influence, makes us deem 
We feel those £dea blooms and airs of which we dream. 

XX. 

Her eye, her more than Asiatic eye. 
Peering beneath her forehead, like a star. 

Bestowing a sweet glory on the sky. 
Though gathering tempests hold a cl6udy war ;— 

What may eclipse its splendor— what may vie,— 
As sending its concentred glances far, 

The raven fringe that girds it, smit with light, 

Though sable as night's gloom, grows golden-bright ! 

XXI. 

Hers was the beauty of rare symmetry, ' 

Where tone still tempers featura In her face, 

Presiding, hover'd forms of harmony. 
That took all harsbQCSH from that holy place ; . 

Yet each was all perfection to the eye, 
Spiri'ual, bright, and rife with maiden grace ; 

Eye spoke to eye, and lip and cheek and brow, 

HannoniottS, like tbe rivulet's rippling flow. 
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Young was she, — scarce sixteen — ^yet tftU end bending, 

Graceful as any willew by ike wave ; 
Glad was she, and a mirthfulness slill blending 

Even wiih her sadness, mirthfulness still gave ; 
Light>hearted, as if never once offending, 

It did not seem as if she could, be grave} 
Certain, that song or psahaa, or changing weather, 
Ne'er made her dull for two i^hole hours together. 

' XXIII. 

She had but one eld relative, a Sire, 

A thick, short, gouty, drewsy, good, old knigtil; 
Whose only care,beside the kitcbea fire, 
' Was how to boil his eggs and boil them right ) 
His porridge served, he had no more desire, 

And slept, not waiting the approach of night j— 
Not profitless his faith, as it appears, 
In eating,^he had kept it sixty years. 

JLXIV. 

He made no fass about his daughter's beauty,— 
Saw little of her suitors 3— took ne heed. 

Who came or went 3— esteemed it not a duty 
To ask about the income or the breed }— 

But so they spared his fresh eggs, and his foot, ha, 
Boiled one and nursed the other j— and thus freed 

From all restraint and guidance but her own 

She war the happiest damsel ever )cnown. 

XXV. 

When she wa^ but ffteen her mother died, 
And left her as yoa see her, young and fair; 

Lovely as any pearl beneath the tide, 
Deinn 'neath the Mezic waters, deep but clear i 

Pure as t star that shines in Heaven the pride. 
Fresh as a zephyr from the moon's own sphere ;— 

Her moQier, very like her was when young, 

B«t dying,->there's ne need to have her sung. 

XXVI. 

^ She died, and she was buried, and thus ends 
The lives ef many thousands, seen in one ; 
She had her hosts of enemies and friends. 

With and without her own exertions won , 
And she might well have saidy— .' Time is, and tendi 

To what it was before, 'till all is done 3' 
Her smiles were smiles and sunny ones, — her tears, 
The soft'ning drops that fail when the young moon 
appears. 

XXVII. 

And you may write upon her single tomb. 
The record that will suit the tem(» of many ; 

' 1 was and am aoU' — 'Tis a fearful doem 
To be denied the memory of any 3 

And yet how few survive the cumbroas gloom 
Of one short season past — the puny penny^ 

Of all their fond ambition, in the dust, 

Where antiquarians find, perchance, its rust. 

XXVIII. 

It should be, but is not, the hope of all- 
Else man were better, nobler than he is,— 
To leave behind them that which most enthral 



The homage of the future.— Eves the hiss 
Of a succeeding age, ihe rabble's bawl 

Seems dearer to the spirit's pride than this 
Denial of all life— annihilation, 
From each memorial in this fair creation. 

XXIX. 

Oh ! let my epitaph in future years, 

When I myself can never more be beard, 

And there are none, perchance, whose gushing teais 
Shall stir again, as they too oft have stirr'd 

The bosom which their me OMry yet eiidean/— 
Be utter'd in the voicings of that bird. 

That sings threugboal the Ion; eteniity,— 

' I was, I aa, and most for ever be !' 

XXX. 

£ven as the mother, too, had died the maiden, 
But that I bid her bve, and'plead her cause ; 

Should you have known her, had I not arrey'd in 
The garb of song, her be auties «nd her flaws, 

Merely that life itself should be d'uplay'd ia 
Its proper celors and command applause, 

Less to the form to which I give prefermeot 

Than the immortal teztare of the garment 

XXXI. 

If akera of Immortality and Fame, 

Creators of th«»liie that never dies \ 
What shoald we Poets from the people elaUa, 

Who do so nMich to make the little rise ; 
We who can dignify the meanest name. 

Make the base virtuous, and the simple wise ; 
Alas ! for all these deeds, as I'm a sioiier. 
In modem times we scarcely get a dinner. 

XXXII. 

One likes a friendly dinner and would veally. 
Honor a quiet board m green-pea season ; 

Perhaps, would deign to sit down at it daily, 
Or once a week at least, as more in reason, 

Partaking of its pleasant dishes gaily. 
Simply because we know they're meant to pleane on^ 

With me some years ago this taste began, 

I leam'd it firom a thriving Alderman ; — 

XXXIII. 

Who got his manners in that dog-day stalica 

^y losing popularity and quiet 3 
He never won the people's approbation, 

Thoagh that's a -matter common sense won't crj «i; 
They sometimes roused him into imtatioo. 

Once knock'd him down when qaeOing of a riot ; 
And so be sigh'd al nought, when leaving q^ee. 
Save that in turtle |ie was yet a novice. 

XXXIV. 

But where am I ?— Not at my heroine truly, — 
But as some traveller who impels his goad 

Into his horse's flanks and whips him duly, 
Until h^ bounds on ihe forbidden road, 

JCnight-errant like, sUll bent on deeds unruly, 
Glad of the features of an episode, 

I drive on helter-skelter, rash and erring, 

Heedless of laws as be, still spurring, stirriBf ! 
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The daag^bter is enoagh for' oar attentioB,— 
I left off at the eyes, aad hardly gave 'ena 

Doe share of that fierce glow whieh young lad* meiitio% 
As the first thug in beauty to enslave 'em. 

Strange that so lovely, they should bring dissension, 
Siill making it so terrible tb brave 'em : 

In bane and beauty both, most adder-like. 

No wonder they are still the first to strike 1 

XXXVI. 

Bucb then was Leonora, when there eame. 

As who can doubt a lar^e and motley crowd. 
Of gallant lovers, sfaiilten by the flame. 

And at the altar which it kindled, bow'd, — 
Knights of the highest station known to lame. 

In valor peerloM, and of lineage proud, 
Young, old, fair, dark, a curious set of dandies. 
But still admitted all as Spanish Grandees. 

xxxvii. 
ForeoMMt among her suitors there was one 

Than whom the nation had no braver choice \ 
In all the Moorish fij^hts victorious known, 

llie king himself had spoke with favoring voice; 
And Ponce de Leon was a name that shone, 

And sounded too, with no unheeded noise ; 
He had been in his youth a vigorous fellow, 
Bat Time bad touched him— he was mellow. 

xxxvui. 
His beard had something of a grizly hue, 

And sallow was his shrivell'd-up complexion ; 
His shoulders caught a stoop at fiAy-two, 

And his good form had lost its ^d ereetidn ; 
But yet he fondly fancied be might do. 

And coald not see the folly of conaexion, 
. He inlhe cold November of the yeav, 
With one who just bad seen her May appear. 

XXXIX. 

He pressed his suit with little relaxation, 

And watch'd the maiden's eye and wateh'd her heart; 
As if his task were the circumvallation 

Of Moorish fo rt ress with a warrior's art. 
Each day advanced him to a nearer station ; 

And from the eyes of the fortress spod no dart, 
Or missive, which escaped the jealous sight, 
Of that most dull, though persevering knight. 

XL. 

At length his batteries being all completed. 
The questioB in his miod and tent discussed. 

His blood aroused to the assauk, aad heated, 
^ With highest hope and sooMthhig of distrasf , 

Before the lady now behold him seated, 
Firm as in knightly saddle ere the joust; 

And thus, with accenu sweetly strong, but tender. 
He sunmion'd the fair fortress to sunender. 

« XLI. 

He boasted of his deeds— told many a story, 
Othello-like, of conflict and of blood ;— 

Deeds done by flood and field, and many a glory 
Plucked from grim battle in his aagriesi mood,— 



But not with like success.— His beard so hoary 

Would ever ott the anxious hour intrude ; 
And when he boasted in his loudest strain, 
She said, — ' Ah me ! you can't do ihatj^gvok V 

* XLII. 

' You're old now, good Don Pone^ your brightest days 
Have vanish'd in the wars ;— ah ! wo is me ;— 

I had been glad t' have known you when your bays 
Were green, and youth was flush with victory ; 

For those I have heard speaking m your praise, 
Tell me jom were the comeliest youth to see ; 

And in the field, and in the bower, alike, 

You always knew the proper hour to strike I' 

XLIII. 

Women, when women truly, are much more 
Than women only :-— to the enthusiast lover, 

They are inspiring night-gems, and their love 
Is of unearthly images that hover, 

Like living stars a^ove a spell-bound shore, 
Whieh high and blessed spirits still watch over ; 

Their smiles are beams of planets which have shone, 

Glad'uing a realm from which all other lights have gone! 

XLIV. 

Wooing to conquer; — soothing, hey have spells 
To still the heart-ache ; and though things of tears. 

Something of rapture from their sorrow wells. 
Consoling, in a world of many cares, 

Eveo while they make them. There is something tells. 
How first tney came from Eden,— which endears 

Earth still to love. They give it light and bloom. 

Hallow its altars, nor forsake its tomb. 

XLV. 

They are the blessed sunshine, and their saiiles 
Call up the flowers and song-birds of the heart; 

Each murmur maddens, and each beam beguiles, 
And vainly woald we reason and departf 

They woo, and win, and bind us in their toils. 
And though we see, we cannot scan, the art. 

Which lures with so much winni^ness and power. 

To lonely grove, sweet shade and secret bower. 

XLTl. 

If their smiles brighten— if their glances glow. 
And glitter with the sunbeam, — then, as well, 

Their influence, when their tears in anguish flow. 
Gathers about the heart a potent spell, 

It may not baffle. Thus they teach to know, 
How much of the Tempter was she, when she feU, 

Our common mother,— by whose wanton taste, 

We lost that Eden, she has yet replaced. 

XLTII. 

And well has she replaced it, in the glory. 
The babn, the hrillisaice of the beaasing eye; 

Theme of ihe minstrel's song, the gossip's story. 
Untold devotion, deathless sympathy ; 

Kmdler of hope in hearu cold and heads hoary, 
la spiriu long tutor'd by the Fates to sigh/— 

How more than equal are their thousand powers 

To bring back Paradise and all lU flowers. 
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ZLTlll. 
And ^et, at timet, I soberly cMifeu it, 

The ereatnre it mott troabletome and lad; 
She Wrings us many a joy but seeks to dress it, 

In hues so gloomy, how can we be glad ; 
So wayward is faer*ood that oaae can guess it, 

Or fii it to osa feature, good or bad; 
One moment sbe grows aaost abmpUy willing^ 
The next she slaps the chaps that UBBk of biUing ! 

zuz. 
New, ytiky did Leonora te her layer,— 

The valiant Ponee de Leon,— with an air 
Of such malicious heasllessness, dtscover, 

She knew be was not what be would appear ; 
Fl'mging bis hopeful speeulatiens over, 

Casting down bis fortresses, with such a sneer. 
And that saara beard with which bis nature fenced bun. 
Turning so sharply, wkkedly, against him. 

L. 

Plague, say I, en a tbeugbdess wencb Uke this!— 
I'be old Knight quickly started from his seat. 

When that his dream of unsubstantial bliss. 
Had thus been cruelly broken. To his feet. 

Erect, he taller grew,— with fiercer phiz 
That glared with love and fury strangely meet ;— 

Then spoke, quite rabid at the rash allusion 

To that which almost always breeds confusion. 

LI. 

His words were never many 3 and his blood. 
Just then, were readier far at deed than word ; 

Had any warrior thus aroused his mood, 
His answer had been spoken by the sword ; 

Nothing had interposed to stay the flood 
Meet fbfbis full appeasement ;— be had powed^ 

Unstopped, the fullest roeasnre of bis wrath, 

Till be had swept each foeman f(wm his path. 

LII. 

fiut. 'twas a lady and a lovely one,— 
One too, whom still he tenderly adored; 

And so he used his tongue, and lefl alone, 
Though fbmbling still the handle of his swerd f^ 

His words were broken, yet they still ran on. 
In most amusing floods of fury pour'd ; 

And now he ra\ ed in anger, now be pray'd, 

KeproacbM in bitter word, and neit implored the maid. 

LIII. 

^ Ob, Leonora, is it thus you speak 7 
My beard is gray, you say, my bead is white. 

And I am old, and all my Joints are weak !— 
You had not thought so, had yoa been a Knight ! 

i am Mt fit to press a Lady's cheek. 
To be her champion and assert her right ^ 

To win the prise of beauty atbarbeekeo^— 

HmjKta if«ritf /— Fa abler than you reeken. 

LIV. 

' My limbs are strong although my beard n gray, 

fioT have I lost the action of the Court; 
Even now, not backward in the wild melee, 

Meibinks my swiard should mak* its good lepert 



As in the battles of my youtblUI day ; 

Nor should I lack the graees of the sport} 
And in the measured danee, as evening set. 
I still eould play my part with the young riawseli yet. 

LV. 

' I old, and gray, and weak ! — oh ! Leonora, 
How greatly you mistake me I Hear me speak ; 

Behold my tread ; your eye miy not explore a 
Single feature you could fancy weak ; 

What, Poaeo de Leon, who shrunk not before a 
Whole tronp bf Moorish knights, whe sought to wreak 

Their vengeance on the little band he led, 

But finding it uncomfortable, led ! 

LVI. 

* Have I not fought in many hundred battles. 
And who has ever seen me turn in flight ; 

Mine is the music when the armour rattles, 
And on the vega meets each rival knight; 

Thus Lope, the Poet, who so sweetly prattles, 
Of all brave deeds of gallantry and might, 

Has set my feaU to verse, and nightly brings them, 

To Donna Clara's Palace where be sbgs them ! 

LVII. 

' I old !— Was ever such a strange idea !— 
I weak i' the joinU !— ah ! what is it, I pray. 

Makes you, sweet lady, entertain so firee a 
Notion of one woo never yet gave way T 

Behold me as I walk :— you shall not see a 
Finer or surer step i' the summer's day :— 

I do nat want to force your good opinion, 

But a more proper man's not in the whole dominioa, 

LTItl. 

' My height's the proper height n o r larne Bar low^~ 
My shoulders not too broad for hoaor kaigkUy | 

My form not overlaid with flesh, and so 
Not liable to grossness moot unsightly ;— 

Yet are my limbs not spare— my tread not slow^— > 
My gait and carriage proper taste doeaM rightly ) 

And for my beard and hair, swei:t Leonora, 

They speak of wisdom in your true adorer 1' 

LIX. 

Thus argufied, or sought to argoty. 
With aelioa sweet and air of deep anxiety 

Our worthy knight, who, taaghl to figk ar dla, 
And only know of toil its strange variety, 

Love had not tntar'd m his lesaaas slj. 
Of war Don Ponea had faastad to satie^. 

And >ears, that put him out of the pale ef feshioM, 

Were yet the vary impulee to hia pasitoa. 

LX. 

But, m this fldd, hit ardor all was wasted; 

A mott provoUag calm the amid asaintaiaad. 
And this, thetrst rebuke the knight had tattad, 

The only strife in which he was disdained. 
Roused all his yoftthfU ire. His speech and tee ditf» 

Equally shew how deeply he was pained ,— « 
Exhausted only, he at length gave over. 
The labor, fisr a aaaaen, of dm lover. 
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Yet <fid be not forWar kis first desire ; 

He changed the siege ioto a close blockade^ 
With spies, forsver'set, who could not tire, 

He kept dose watch on tower and pahsade ', 
At tines he still maintained a running fire, 

Sent her warm sonnets, and with serenade, 
Aad song, from many a poet in his waylay, 
0kot the etiilo cuH» at her daily. 

IBHP 



But patience tired at last of vain pursuit ;— 
He sickened of a laber so excessive. 

His love began to yawn j— his roinstreHs mute. 
Uttered their strains in aecen:s unimpressive } 

From all bis labors be beheld no frail. 
His passion grew at last to be digressive. 

And eooling one day to his sober senses. 

The knight drew off to eakutate expenses. 

OF G4HT0 FIRST.] 



STONE IDOL AT COPAN. 



[We make the following extract from Mr. Ste- 
pbena* new work deteriptire of the antiqaitiea, 
ete. of Central America, iaaoed on the 3&th in- 
stant, simultaneously by Murray of London and 
Messrs Harper of New- York, in two splendid 
octavo Tolumes, with numerous and beautifUl 
illnstrations, engraved by the first artists from 
original drawings made by Mr. Catherwood, 
who aocenpaaied Mr. Stephens in his recent 
journey, for that purpose. No modem traveller 
has excited more attention than did Mr. Ste- 
phens by his admirable works en Greece, Egypt, 
Arabia Petrsda an4 the Holy Land, and on Rus- 
sia, Poland, etc. His present performance mttcb 
surpasses his others in interest and value, and 
will unquestionably be the most popular journal 
of travels ever printed in this country. An il- 
lustration of the letter- press fronts the title-page 
to this volume of the Magazine.] 

The wall was of cut stone, well laid, an i in a 
ffood state of preservation. We- ascended by 
large stone steps, in some places perfect, and in 
otMrs thrown down by trees which had grown 
up between the. ere vices, and reached a terrace, 
the form of which it was impossible to make 
out, from the density of the forest in which it 
was enveloped. Our guide cleared a way with 
his machete, and we passed*, as it lay half buried 
in the earth, a large fragment of stone elabor- 
ately, sculptured, and came to the anffle of a 
structore with steps on the sides, in form and 
appearance, so far as the trees would enable us 
to make it out, like the sides of a pyramid. Di- 
verging from the base, and working our way 
through the thick woods, we came upon a square 
stone column, about fourteen feet high and three 
feet on each side, sculptured in very bold relief^ 
and on all four of the sides, from the base to 
the top. The front was the ' figure of a man 
curiously and richly dressed, and the face, evi' 
dently a portrait, solemn, stern, and well fitted 
to excite terror. The back was of a different 
design, unlike anything we had ever seen be- 



fore, and the sides were covered with hierogly- 
phics. This our guide called an *ldol;' and 
before it, at a distance of three feet, was a large 
block of stone, also sculptured with figures and 
emblematical devices, which be called an altar. 
The siglit of this unexpected monument put at 
rest at once and forever, in our minds, all un- 
certainty in regard to the character of American 
antiquities, ana ^ve us the assurance that the 
objects we were in search of were interesting, 
not only as the remains of an unknown people, 
but as the works of art, proving,like newly-dis- 
covered historical records, that the people who 
once occupied the Continent of America were 
not sa? ages. With an interest perhaps stronger 
than we had ever felt in wandering among the 
ruins ef Egypt, we followed our guide, wjio, 
sometimes missing his way, with a constant and 
vigorous use of his machete, conducted us 
through the thick forest, among half-buried frag- 
ments, to fourteen monuments ef the same cha- 
racter and appearance, some with more elegant 
designs, and some in workmanship equal to the 
finest monuments of the Egyptians ; one dis- 
placed fVom its pedestal by enormous roots ; an- 
other locked in the close embrace of branches of 
trees, and almost lifted ^out of the earth ; an- 
other hurled to the ground, and bound down by 
huge vines and creepers; and one standing, 
wiUi its altar before it, in a grove of trees which 
grew around it« seeminglv to shade and shroud 
it as a sacred thing ; in the solemn stillness of 
the woods, it seemed a divinity mourning over 
a fallen people. The only sounds that disturb- 
ed the quiet of this buried city were the noise of 
monkeys moving among the tops of the trees, 
and the cracking of dry branches broken by 
their weight. They moved over our heads in 
long and swifl processions, forty or fifly at & 
time, some with little ones wound in their lon^ 
arms, walking out to the end of boughs, and hold- 
ing on with their hind feet or curl of the taU,^ 
sprang to a branch of the next tree, and, with a 
noise like a current of wind, passed on into the 
depths of the forest. It was the first time we 
had seen these mockeries of humanity, and, 
with th^ strange monuments around us, they 
seemed like wandering spirits of the departed 
race guarding the ruins of their former habitft* 
tion. 
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The mU of ahakt^Mre. 

THE WILL OF SHAKSPEARE. 



Jd tbe Pictorial Edition of Shakspea re, edited 
by Mr. Charles Knight — a note is appended to 
the play o€ As Toa Like It, respecting the will 
of Sbakspeare, apon which it throws a new and 
yalaable light. 

• Shikspeare, it is generallr known, realised 
considerable funds by his industry as a dramatic 
writer and theatrical manager, and retired in 
1613 Off 1614 to spend the evening of his days 
at his nstiTe town of Stratford, where he had 
acquired no smill property in houses and land. 
His wife, Anne Hathaway, who had remained 
in Stratford during the twenty -four years which 
he spent in London, and who was eight years 
his senior, still lived, and had two surviving 
children, Susanna and Judith, the former ol 
whoip was married to a gentleman numed Hall. 
In his will, dated March, 1616, about a month 
before his death, he left the bulk of his property 
in houses and lands to his elder daughter Susan- 
na; three hundred pounds to his youngest 
daughter, under certain conditions ; to his sister, 
mon^, wearing-apparel, and the life-rent of tbe 
house in which she lived ; to his nephews, five 
pounds each ; to his grand-daughter, his plate ; 
to the poor, ten pounds ; to various friends, 
money, rings, and his sword. To Susanna and 
her husband Hall, he bequeathed all the rest ol 
his goods and chattels, excepting (and the ex- 
ception was introdoeed by insertion after the 
will had been drawn out) his stcondheat bed, 
with the furniture,* which he directed to be giv- 
en to his wife. 

So remarkable a circumstance did not escape 
the notice of his many commentators, and hith- 
erto most of them have spoken of it with pain, 
as a proof that Shak«peare, while generous to 
his children and his friends, treated his wife 
with contempt. There was the more force in 
this view, when the long estrangement ot the 
pair was considered. Malone Buyn — * His wife 
had not wholly escaped his memory; he had 
not forgot her — he had rec9llected her — but so 
recollected her as more strongly to mark how 
little he esteemed her ; he had already (as it is 
vulgarly expressed) cut her of, not, indeed, with 
a shilling, but with an old bed/ Malone, Stee- 
vens, Bos well, were all of them lawyers, yet 
they all failed to detect a legal circomstance 
calculated to give a totally new view of tbe 
case, and which it has been reserved for the 
bookseller, Mr. Knight, to point out. Mrs. 
Shakspeare required no special provision in her 
husband's will, beyond some such souvenir as 
the second-best bed, for she was entitled, as the 
legal phrase is, to dower : the law gave her 
the life-interent of a third part of all the pro- 
perty which Shakspeare had acquired in his life* 
time (excepting one copyhold tenement,) and 
she would have the same interest in the houses 
and guldens which her husband inherited from 
his father, as soon as the lather should die — 
Thus she would be extremely well off by the 



mere operation of the English taw affecting 
freehold property ; and the notion that she w&4 
cut off with an old bed falls to the ground. Mr. 
Knight cites the will of David Cecil, E«q grand- 
father ot the great Lord Burleiffh, as a similar 
case. In that will, the only notice of th* wife 
is : * Itsm— I will that my wife have all the plate 
that was her*s before I married her, and twenty 
kye «nd a bull.' Here, the husband only con- 
cerns himself te bestow a gift upon his wife, 
over and above what the law would allow her. 

Mr. Knight has thus cleared the memory of 
Shakspeare from the imputation of having led 
his wife unprovided for, or of treating her with 
absolute contempt, fiat he has done no more. 
To have noticed her only bv afterthought, and 
then, from his abundance of valuables, to have 
given her only the second-best bed affords but a 
donbtful view of. the coojogal affection ot our 
great bard. It seems a good deal like what a man 
would be induced to do for decency's sake, by 
the persuasion ot friends, and agafnft his own 
will. This has been pointed out, in a letter t* 
the ^ikenttumj by Mr. Peter Canningbam, (sob 
of Mr. Allan Cunningham) together with the 
following passage from the will of Sir John 
Hay ward , the historian, dated the 90th of March, 
1696 : — * 1 give to my wife the bedd wherein shft 
lieth, with all things pertayning thereunto, and 
two other of the meanest bedds for servants, 
which, together with all my former legaoies 
unto her, and her thirds which she may cUim 
out of the lands in Tottenham before- mentioned, 
I esteeme enough, in regard of the small pore on 
she brought me ; and, in regard of her nnqaiet 
life and small respect towards mee^agreaU d«mU 
tO0 muck.* *1 would not,' adds Mr. Cunning* 
. ham, * say that this was the case with Shak- 
speare, but the coincidence and explanation are 
alike curious ' 

Shakspeare's long absence from his wif^B and 
stibsequent return to her, is not a solitary case. 
Romney, the eminent portrait- painter, was a 
married man engaged in a rustic employment 
in Yorkshire, when he discovered by mere 
chance that h^ could draw. He left his wife 
with seventy guineas in her pocket, taking thir- 
ty in his own — studied his protesition in London, 
Paris, and Rome^^kecame the first portrait- 
painter of his day, realising aboye three thons- 
and a-year by his art. He lived on and on, cor- 
responding affectionately with his TdTksbire 
spouse, and Bending h^t money, but never visit- 
ing her or sending for her; and, finally, af\er 
an abspn'*e of thirty-Jive ytars^ he returned to 
her in ill health, and resumed the matrimonial 
life so unexpectedly broken off in his youth ! — 
For this strange conduct, no reason has ever 
been assigned.. It seems to have proceeded from 
the mere eccentricity of genius. The lonif se- 
paration of Mr. and Mrs. WilUam Shakspeare 
may have arisen from the same cause, and raigbt 
he not less compatible with a suMclent uuliial 
regard. 
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